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PREFACE. 


Thb  Doubtful  Hays  of  Shakspeare  are  printed  with 
this  Edition  of  his  undoubted  works,  because  the  mere 
fact  of  their  having  been  repeatedly  printed  as  his 
productions  entitles  them  to  popular  perpetuation^  and 
because  there  is  fair  presumption  that,  in  greater  or  less 
proportion,  several  of  them,  at  least,  actually  passed 
through  his  hands. 

It  is  now  a  century  and  a  half  since  they  were  all 
published  together  as  his  compositions,  and  four  of  them 
had  been  separately  printed  with  his  name  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  for  a  still  longer  period  various  opinions  have 
been  entertained  about  them. 

The  decision  of  critics,  however,  on  a  point  so  long 
agitated,  should  not  satisfy  the  curious  and  intelligent 
reader  of  Shakspeare.  He  will  wish  to  see  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  toSecide  by  the  power  of  his  own  understand- 
ing; and  to  him  these  performances,  in  their  present 
form,  will  not  be  unacceptable.  Indeed,  considering 
them  merely  as  productions  of  writers  contemporary  with 
our  author,  they  may  be  perused  with  advantage ;  since, 
like  most  of  the  dramatic  compositions  of  that  time,  they 
may  serve  to  explain  his  phraseology,  and  illustrate  his 
allusions. 

The  text  employed  is  that  of  Johnson,  Steevens,  and 
Beid,  whose  notes  have  been  revised,  and  in  some  few 
instances  augmented,  by    the   present   Editor.      With 
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VI  PBEFACE. 

respect  to  the  poems,  up  to  the  appearance  of  the  text 
here  adopted, — that  of  Malone, — ^no  attempt  was  made  to 
separate  the  genuine  poetical  compositions  of  Shakspeare 
from  the  spurious  performances  with  which  they  had 
been  so  long  intermixed,  or  to  compare  them  with 
the  earliest  editions.  Shortly  aflter  his  death,  a  very 
incorrect  impression  of  his  poems  was  issued,  which  in 
every  subsequent  edition  had  been  implicitly  followed. 
In  Malone's  edition  ikej  wer6  faithfully  printed  from 
the  original  copies,  Except  his  Venus  and  Adonis,  which 
the  Editor,  unable  to  procure  the  first  impression,  printed 
from  a  copy  of  that  poem  published  in  1600,  which  he 
carefully  collated  for  his  work. 
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PEBICLES,  PRINCE  OP  TITEE. 


Fbbicles,  Prinoe  'of  Tyre,  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  May  2, 1608,  by  Edward  Blount,  and  was  printed  in  the 
following  year,  by  Henry  Gosson.  The  text  of  this  play,  so 
printed,  is  corruption  itself;  and  despite  the  infinite  pains  that 
have  since  been  bestowed  upon  it,  that  text  still  remains,  in  all 
probability,  tar  from  accurate.  As  to  the  authorship  of  the  play, 
though  its  position  in  this  edition  of  Shakspeare  indicates  that 
the  parentage  has  been  doubted,  yet  the  balance  of  criticism 
appears  &yourable  to  its  claim  upon  the  great  poet :  to  what 
extent,  is  another  question.  Aulus  GeUius  tells  us  that  seyeral 
plays  are  ascribed  absolutely  to  Plautus,  which  he  merely  re- 
polished  and  retouched;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  case  with 
Shakspeare.  This,  at  all  events,  is  certain,  that  the  play  was 
extremely  suooessAil  on  the  stage. 
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PERICLES,  PRINCE  OF  TYRE. 


PERSONS  EEPBESENTED. 


ANnOCHUS,  King  o/AnHoiA. 
PERICLES,  Prince  of  T^e. 

SIMONIDES,  King  of  Pentapolis. 
CLEON,  Oowmor  of  Tharms. 
LYSIMACHUS,  Governor  of  Mity. 

lene. 
CERIMON,  a  Lord  of  Ephema. 
THALIARD,  a  Lord  of  AnHoch. 
PHILEMON,  Servant  to  Cerimon, 
LEONINE,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 
MARSHAL. 

A  Pandrr,  andhisWiWE, 
BOULT,  their  Servant. 


GOWER,  a$  Chorus. 

The  Dauohtbr  of  Antiochus. 
DIONYZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 
THAISA,  Daughter  to  Simonides. 
MARINA,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and 

Tliaisa. 
LYCHORIDA,  Nurse  to  Marina. 
DIANA. 


Lords,  Ladibs,  Eniohts,  Gen- 
tlemen, Sailors,  Pirates, 
FiSHSRMBN,  and  Messengers, 
&c. 


Scene.— Dispersedly  in  various  countries.* 


ACT  I. 

Unter  GOWEB. 

Before  the  Palace  of  Antiooh, 

To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 
Prom  ashes  ancient  Gk>wer  is  come; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festiyal, 
OnEmber-eves,and  Holy  ale  :t 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives, 
'Purpose  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  quo  antiqmuSy  eo  melius. 

*  Tliat  the  reader  may  biow  throngrh  how  many  regions  the  scene  of 
this  drama  is  dispersed,  it  is  necessaiy  to  observe,  that  Antioch  was  the 
metropolis  of  Syria  j  Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia  ha  Asia ;  Tarsus,  the  metro- 
polis of  Cilicia,  a  coontry  of  Asia  Minor;  Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos, 
an  island  in  the  ^gean  Seaj  and  Ephesns,  the  capital  of  Ionia  a 
country  of  the  Lesser  Asia. 

t  Whitsuntide,    &c. 

b2 
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4  PEBICLES,  PEINCE  OF  TYEB.  [ACT  I. 

If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times. 

When  wit's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 

This  city  then,  Antioch  the  Great 

Built  up  for  his  chiefest  seat ; 

The  fiurest  in  all  Syria 

(I  tell  you  what  mme  authors  say) : 

This  king  unto  him  took  a  pheere,* 

Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir. 

So  buxom,  blithe,  and  fair  of  face. 

As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 

With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 

And  her  to  incest  did  provoke : 

Bad  father !  to  entice  ms  own 

To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 

By  custom,  what  they  did  begin. 

Was.  with  long  use,  accountf  no  sin. 

The  oeauty  of  this  sinful  dame 

Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 

To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow : 

In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow, 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe), 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify  .J 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  your  eye 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.  [SxH. 

SCENE  I.— Antioch.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antiochus.  Pebicles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large  received 
The  danger  or  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  1  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Embolden'd  with  the  dory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hajsard,  in  this  enterprise.  [Mime. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride, 
For  the  embracements  even  or  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reign'd). 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  DAUGHTER  0/ Antiochus. 

Per.  See,  where  she  comes,  apparelFd  like  the  spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 

*  Wife,  partner.  t  Accounted. 

t  Pointing^  to  the  palace  grate  at  Antioch,  on  which  the  beads  ct  these 
unfortvmate  wights  were  fixed. 
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SCENE  I.]  PEEICLE8,  PEINCE  OF  TTBB.  5 

Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 

Her  face,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 

l^othing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thenoe 

Sorrow  were  ever  razed,  and  testy  wrath 

Could  never  be  her  mild  companion.* 

Ye  gods  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  love 

That  have  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast, 

To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 

Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps, 

As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will. 

To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness ! 

Ani.  Prince  Pericles, 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant,  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Hesperides. 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain : 
And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  tnyself, 
Drawn  by  report^  advent'rous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance  pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars. 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wars ; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist. 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist 

Per.  Aiitiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  fearfUl  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remember'd,  should  be  like  a  mirror. 
Who  tells  us,  life 's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  error. 
Ill  make  my  will  then ;  and  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did ; 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you. 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do ; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came ; 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Datjohteb  0/ Antiochus. 
Thus  ready  for  the  way  of  li^  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus, 
Sooming  advice. 

Ant.  Bead  the  conclusiont  then ; 
Which  read  and  not  expoundecL  'tis  decreed. 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Dough.  In  idl,  save  that,  mayst  thou  prove  prosperous ! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness  ! 

Per.  like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  lists, 

*  Companion  of  her  mildness.  t  Experiment,  riddle. 
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6  PEEICLES,  PBINCE  OF  TYBB.  [ACT  L 

Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfubiess,  and  courage. 

[He  reads  the  Eiddle.] 

I  am  no  viper j  yet  I  feed 
On  mothers  Jlesh^  which  did  me  breed  : 
Isottght  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  thai  kindness  in  a  father. 
He 's  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child,. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two. 
As  you  will  live,  resolve  it  you. 

Sharp  physic  is  the  last  :*  but  O  you  powers ! 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts, 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetuallv, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  could  still, 

\_Tahes  hold  of  the  hand  of  the  Princess. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  with  ill : 
But  I  must  tell  you,— now,  my  thoughts  revolt; 
For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings; 
Who.  fingered  to  makey  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  heaven  down,  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken ; 
But.  being  played  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  dknceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime : 
Grood  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life. 
For  that's  an  article  within  our  law. 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time 's  expired ; 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act ;      • 
'Twould  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 
He's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 
For  vice  repeated,  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear : 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind  mole  casts 
Copp'dJ  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell,  the  earth  isVrong'd 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  ihe  poor  worm  doth  die  for't. 
Kings  are  birth's  gods :  in  Tice  their  law 's  their  will ; 
And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say,  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 
Whsi  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it. 
All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred. 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

*  I.  e.  the  last  line.  t  (For).  t  Conical. 
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SCENE  l]  PEBICLES,  PBINCE  OF  TTBB.   '  7 

AfU,  Heayen,  that  I  had  thy  head !    He  has  found  the  mean- 
But  I  wuf  gloze*  with  him.  [Aside.']  Young  prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  edict, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting, 
"We  mignt  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  dotn  tune  us  otherwise : 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone, 
This  meroy  shows,  we'll  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then,  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

lExeunt  Antiochtjs,  his  Daughtbb,  and  Attendants. 
Per,  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin ! 
When  what  is  done  is  like  a  hyiKKnite, 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  out  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false. 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad, 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 
Byyour  untimely  claspings  with  your  child 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) ; 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mothers  flesh. 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  fed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night, 
Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light. 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke : 
Mmrder  's  as  near  to  lust  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin, 
|te,  to  put  oflf  the  shame : 

jpyoucleai; 

th  I  fear.  [Sxit, 

Me-enter  Antiochttb. 

Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which  we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  Uve  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy. 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fiill  my  honour  must  keep  high. 
Who  attends  on  us  there  ? 

JSnter  ThaUABD. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highness  call  ? 
Ant.  ThaUard,  you're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind 
F^urtakes  her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 

•  Flatter. 


roison  ana  lareason  are  ine  nanus  or 
At,  and  the  targets,  to  put  off  the  sh 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep 
By  flight  I'll  shun  the  danger  whicn 
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And  for  your  faithftilness  we  will  advanoe  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here'spoison,  and  here's  gold : 
We  hate  the  prinoe  of  Tyre,  and  thou  musb  kill  him ; 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 
'Tis  done. 

StUer  a  Mbssenobb. 

Ant  Enough; 
Lest  your  breath  cool  yourself,  tellinar  your  haste. 

Mess.  My  lord,  Frinoe  PehdfiB  is  fled.       ISme  Mbssbkoeb. 

Ant  As  thou 
Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and.  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-ezperienoea  archer,  hits  the  marki      ' 
His  eye  doth  leyel  at,  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say.  Prinoe  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length. 
Ill  make  him  sure :  so  fiurewell  to  your  hignness  [Exit 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu !  till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  iJSmt. 

8CHNI:  U.—Tyre.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pbbicles,  Helicantts,  a/nd  other  Lords. 

Per.  Let  none  disturb  us :  why  this  charge  of  thoughts  ? 
The  sad  companion,  dull-eyed  melancholy. 
By  me  so  used  a  ji^uest  is.  not  an  hour. 
In  the  day's  slonous  walk^  or  peaceful  night 

g)he  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep),  can  creed  me  quiet ! 
ere  pleasures  court  mine  e;|res,  and  mine  eyes  shun  them, 
And  dianger,  which  I  fear'cL  is  at  Antioch. 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  nere : 
Yet  neither  pleasiure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  oonuort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus :  the  pasaons  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  flrst  conception  by  miss-dread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care : 
And  what  was  flrst  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares*  it  be  not  done. 
And  80  with  me :— the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speiaMng,  though  I  swear  to  silence ; 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour  him. 
If  he  suspect  I  may  cushonour  him : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  b^g  known, 
He'll  stop  the  course  by  which  it  mieht  oe  known ; 
With  hostile  forces  he'll  o'erspread  the  land. 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge. 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  suite ; 


'  Takes  care. 
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Our  men  be  yanquish'd,  ere  they  do  resist, 

And  subjects  punish'd,  that  ne'er  thought  offenoe : 

"Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself 

(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees,  ^ 

Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  themj, 

MsUlcs  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish. 

And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast ! 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind  till  you  return  to  us, 
Peaceful  and  oomfortftble ! 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  experience  tongua 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 
Por  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered,  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  breath  ^ves  heat  and  stronger  glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient,  and  in  order. 
Pits  kin^,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  Siguier  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  a  peaoe^ 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  ujwn  your  life : 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please ; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares  o*eiiook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading 's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.  [Hxeunt  LoBDS  J    Hehcanus,  thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  our  looks  P 

Hel.  An  angrv  brow,  dread  lord. 

JPer.  If  there  oe  such  a  dart  in  princes*  firowns  ? 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  P 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven  from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  knoVst  I  have  power 
To  take  thy  life. 

Hel.  [Jcneeling].  I  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Else,  pr'y thee  rise ; 
Sit  down,  sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer ; 
I  thank  thee  for  it :  and  high  heaven  forbid. 
That  king^  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid ! 
Pit  councillor,  and  servant  for  a  prince. 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  makest  a  pnnce  thy  servant, 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  P 

Sel.  With  patience  bear 
Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  Hke  a  physician,  Helioanus : 
Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me  then :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  knoVst,  against  the  face  of  death, 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
Prom  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate. 
Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear),  as  black  as  incest ; 
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Which,  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 

Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smoothe :  but  thou  know'st  this, 

'Tis  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 

Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled. 

Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night. 

Who  seem'd  my  good  protector :  and  being  here, 

Bethought  me  what  was  past,  wnat  might  succeed. 

I  knew  nim  tyrannous ;  and  tyrants'  fears 

Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years : 

And  should  he  doubt  it  (as  no  doubt  he  doth), 

That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air. 

How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 

To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope, — 

To  lop  that  doubt,  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms. 

And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 

When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call't  offence. 

Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 

Which  love  to  all  (or  which  thyself  art  one, 

Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it) 

JTe^.  Alas,  Sir!  « 

Per»  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my  cheeks. 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  Imight  stop  this  tempest,  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  Uttle  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  nave  given  me  leave  to  speak, 
Freely  I'll  speak.    Antiochus  you  fear. 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant. 
Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason. 
Will  bake  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  ko  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  ana  anger  be  for^t. 
Or  destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  lue. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  xno. 
Day  serves  not  lieht  more  Mthful  than  111  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence— 

Sel,  We'll  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee  then,  and  to  Tharsus 
Intend  mv  travel,  where  I'll  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  I'll  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
Ill  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  tnine  oath ; 
Who  shims  not  to  break  one,  will  sure  crack  both ; 
But  in  our  orbs*  we'll  live  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convmce,t 
Thou  show'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince.  \_ExewU, 

*  In  our  different  spheres.  t  Overcome. 
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SCENJE  IIL—Tyre,    An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 

JEwter  ThjLLIABD. 

Thai,  So.  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court.  Here  must  I 
kill  king  Pericles  ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at 
home :  'tis  dangerous.— Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow. 
and  had  good  discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what  he  would 
of  the  king,  desired  he  might  know  none  of  his  secrets.  Now 
do  I  see  he  nad  some  reason  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a 
▼illain,  he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  one- 
Hush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanxts,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords, 

Hel,  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow-peers  of  Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  seal'd  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he's  gone  to  travel. 

J^L  How.  the  king  gone  !  [Aside. 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfie4, 
Wh^,  as  it  were  unliqensed  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  Til  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch 

Thai.  What  from  Antioch  ?  [Aside. 

Hel.  Eoyal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him ;  at  least  he  judged  so : 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  haderr'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow,  would  correct  himself; 
So  puts  Mmself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  Ufe  or  death. 

Thai.  Well,  I  perceive  [Aside. 

I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must  please, 
He  scaped  the  Cmd,  to  perish  on  the  seas,— 
But  I'D  present  me.    Peace  to  the  lords  of  Tyre ! 

Sel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But,  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood, 
Youp  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
Myme^ige  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Sel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it,  since 
CJommended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet.  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire^- 
As  irienas  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.  [Exeunt. 

8CHNB  rr.—Tharsus.    A  Hoom  in  the  Governor's  House, 
JSnter  Gleon,  DiOKYZA,  a/nd  Attendants. 

Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here  ? 
And  by  relating  tales  of  others*  griefs, 
See  if  'twill  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dio.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it : 
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For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain,  to  cast  up  a  higher. 
O  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  griefs ; 
Here  they're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistf ul  e^es, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topped,  they  higher  rise. 

Cle.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it. 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  that  may  proclami  them  louder:  that 
If  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 
Ill  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
And  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  with  tears. 

I>io,  111  do  my  best,  Sur. 

Cle.  This  Tluumis,  o'er  which  I  have  government 
(A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand). 
For  ricnes,  strew'a  herself  even  in  the  streets ; 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the  clouds, 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted*  and  adom'd, 
like  one  another's  glass  to  trim    them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stored  full,  to  slad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on,  as  delight ; 
All  i)Overty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great. 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

IHo.  O, 'tis  too  wue. 

Cle,  But  see  what  heaven  can  do !    By  this  our  change, 
These  mouths^  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea^  and  air, 
Were  all  too  httle  to  content  and  please. 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  houses  are  defiled  for  want  of  use. 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger. 
Must  have  inventions  to  deUght  the  taste, 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread^  and  beg  for  it ; 
Those  mothers  who,  to  nouslet  up  their  babes, 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now. 
To  eat  those  uttle  darlings  whom  they  loved. 
So  sharp  are  Hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life : 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping : 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall. 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial 
Is  not  this  true  ? 

JXo.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle,  O,  let  those  cities,  that  of  Plenty's  oup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste. 
With  their  superfluous  riot&  hear  these  tears ! 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  oe  theirs. 

*  Stnittixiff.  X  Norse  fondly. 
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IkUeraJjOnj), 

Lord,  Where's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st,  in  haste, 
'roT  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring  shore 
A  i>ortly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  an  heir, 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neighbouring  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery. 
Hath  stuff d  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power,* 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  abready; 
And  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Whereast  no  glory  *s  got  to  overcome. 

Lord.  That* s  the  least  fear :  for,  by  the  semblance 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed,  they  bring  us  peace. 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

Cle.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's  untutored  to  repeat, 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show,  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  ? 
The  ground 's  the  loVst,  and  we  are  half-way  there. 
Gk>  tml  their  general,  we  attend  him  here. 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  and  whence  he  comes. 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lord.  I  eo,  my  lord.  lExit, 

Cle.  Wdfcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ;  J 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

UfUer  Pericles,  vnth  Attendants, 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  you  are, 
Let  not  our  snips  and  number  of  our  men. 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fired,  to  amaze  your  eyes, 
we  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets : 
"Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tears. 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load ; 
And  these  our  ships,  which  haply  you  may  think 
Are,  like  the  Trojan  horse,  war-stuflTd  within. 
With  bloody  views,  expecting  overthrow. 
Are  stored  with  com,  to  make  your  needy  bread. 
And  give  them  life,  who  are  hunger-starved,  half-dead. 

All.  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  you ! 
And  well  pray  for  you. 

Per.  Bise,  I  pray  you,  rise ; 
We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

Cle.  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought. 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselves, 

*  Forces.  t  Where.  t  Iiudit. 
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The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  evils ! 
Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen), 
Tour  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per,  Which  welcome  we'll  accept;  feaat  here  a  while. 
Until  our  stars  that  frown,  lend  us  a  smile.  xJExewKt, 


ACT  n. 

'Bntet  GowEB. 

Qow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,*  to  incest  bring ; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord. 
Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet  then,  as  men  should  be. 
Till  ne  hath  pass'd  necessity. 
rU  show  you  those  in  trouole's  reign, 
Lc«ing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation  f 

S?o  whom  I  give  my  benizon), 
still  at  Tharsus.  where  each  man 
Thinks  all  is  writ  ne  spoken  can : 
And,  to  remember  what  he  does. 
Gild  his  statue  glorious : 
But  tidings  to  the  contrary 
Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I P 

lywmhshow. 

JEhder  at  one  door  Pebiclbs,  talking  with  Cleon  ;  aU  the  train 
with  them,  Enter  at  (mother  door,  a  GENTLEMAN  with  a 
Letter  to  Peeicles  ;  Peeicles  shows  the  Letter  to  Cleon  ; 
then  gives  the  Messenger  a  reward^  and  knights  him.  JSxeunt 
Pbbicles,  Cleon,  ^c,  severally. 

Qow,  G^ood  Helicane  hath  staid  at  home, 

Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone. 

From  others*  labours ;  forth  J  ne  strive 

To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive ; 

Andj  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire. 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin, 

And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him ; 

And  that  in  Tnarsus  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest : 

He  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 

Where  when  men  been,  there's  seldom  ease ; 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 

Makes  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship 

Should  house  hmi  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  spht ; 

•  Know.  t  Conduct.  :  Thoroaghly. 
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And  he,  good  prince,  haTing  all  lost. 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tossed : 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tired  with  doin^  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  hmi  glad : 

And  here  he  comes :  what  shall  be  next, 

Pardon  old  (Jower ;  this  'longs*  the  text.  lUxU, 

8CJE1NS  L — JPewtapoUs,    An  open  place  hy  the  Sea-^ide, 
JEnter  Pebiclss,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of  heayen ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you; 
And  L  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you ; 
Alas,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rockk, 
Wasn'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  haye  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  haying  thrown  him  from  your  watery  graye. 
Here  to  haye  death  in  peace,  is  all  he'll  craye. 

Unter  three  FiSHEBMBN. 

1  Fish,  What,  ho,  Pilche ! 

2  Meh.  Ho !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What  Patch-breech,  I  say ! 

8  Fish,  What  say  you,  master  ? 

1  Fish,  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come  away,  or  111  fetch 
thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  poor  men  that 
were  cast  away  befort  us,  even  now. 

1  Msh.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  grieyed  my  heart  to  hear  what  piti- 
ful cries  they  made  to  us,  to  help  them,  when,  well-a-day,  we 
could  scarce  help  ourselyes. 

3  Fish,  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much,  when  I  saw  the  por- 

Dhow  he  bounced  and  tumbled  P  they  say,  they  are  half  fish, 
flesh :  a  plague  on  them,  they  ne'er  come,  but  I  look  to  be 
wash'd.    Master,  I  maryel  how  the  fishes  Uye  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why  as  men  do  a-land;  the  great  ones  eat  up  the 
little  ones :  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as 
to  a  whale ;  'a  plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  try  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales 
have  I  heard  on  a'  the  land,  who  never  leave  {imping,  till  they've 
8wallow*d  the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all 

Fer.  A  pretty  moiil 

8  Fish,  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I  would  have 
been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2Fish.  Wliy,man? 

3  Fish,  Because  he  should  have  swaUow'd  me  too :  and  when  I 

*  Bdongsto. 
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^lad  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept  suob  a  jangling  of  the 
bells,  that  he  should  never  have  left,  tul  he  cast  beUs,  steeple, 
church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides 
were  of  my  mind 

Fer.  Simonides? 

3  Fish.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  these  drones  that  rob  the 
bee  of  her  honey. 

Per,  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea» 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  firom  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect ! 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2  Fish.  Honest !  good  fellow,  whafs  that?  if  it  be  a  day  fits 
you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  (^endar,  and  nobody  will  look  after  it 

Per.  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your  coast— 

2  Fish.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea;  to  cast  thee  in 
our  way! 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him. 
He  asks  of  vou,  that  never  used  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No,  firiend,  cannot  you  beg?  here's  them  in  our 
country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than  we  can  do  with 
working. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve  sure ;  for  here's  nothing  to 
be  got  now-a-davs,  unless  thou  canst  fish  for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been.  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am,  want  teacnes  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  cmll, 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  suffice 
To  ^ve  my  tongue  that  heat,  to  ask  your  help. 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead. 
For*  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

IFish.  Die  quoth-a?  Now  gods  forbid!  I  have  a  gown 
here;  comeu  put  it  on;  keep  thee  warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a 
handsome  fellow.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  well  have 
fiesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and  moreo'er  puddings 
and  flap-jacks,t  and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you.  Sir. 

2  Fish.  Hark  you,  my  firiend,  you  said  you  could  not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave  ?  Then  111  turn  craver  too,  and  so  I  shall 
'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipp'd  then  ? 

2  Fish.  O.  not  all,  my  friend,  not  alh  for  if  all  your  beggars 
were  whipp  d,  I  would  wish  no  oetter  omoei,  than  to  be  b^dle. 
But,  master,  I'U  go  draw  up  the  net. 

[FxeufU  two  of  the  FiSHBEMEN. 

Per,  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their  labour ! 


*  As.  t  Pancakes. 
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1  Fish.  Uttrk  you,  Sir !  do  you  know  where  you  are  P 

Fer.  Not  well 

1  Fish,  Why,  111  tell  you :  this  is  called  Pentapolis,  and  our 
king,  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  SiuMmides,  do  you  call  him  ? 

1  Fish.  Ay,  Sir;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  call'd,  for  his  peai^- 
able  reign,  and  good  goyemment. 

Peri  He  is  a  happy  kin^  since  from  his  subjects 
He  gains  the  name  of  ^ood,  by  his  goyemment. 
How  for  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  Sir,  half  a  day's  journey ;  and  111  tell  you,  he 
hath  a  &ir  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her  birthday ;  and  there 
are  princes  and  knignts  come  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  just 
and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  desires,  I'd  wish  to  make 
one  there. 

1  Fish.  O.  Sir,  things  must  be  as  they  may ;  and  what  a  man 
cannot  get^  ne  may  lawfully  deal  for— his  wife's  soul. 

Se^enter  the  ISoo  PiSHEBHEN,  drawing  up  a  net. 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help  ;  here's  a  fish  hangs  in  the  net,  like 
a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law;  'twill  hardly  come  out.  Ha! 
bots  on't,  'tis  come  at  last  and  'tis  tum'd  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it 
Thanks^  Fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses. 
Thou  KiVst  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself; 
And^  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me, 
WiUi  this  strict  charge  (eyen  as  he  lefb  Ms  life), 
Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
*Twixt  me  and  death;  (and  pointed  to  this  brace)  :*  * 

For  that  it  saved  me,  keep  it;  in  like  necessity, 
Which  gods  protect  thee  from  !  it  may  defend  thee. 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  loyed  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd  they  give't  a^ain : 
I  thank  thee  for't ;  my  shipwreck 's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gifb  by  will. 

IFish.  What  mean  you.  Sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you.  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.    He  loved  me  dearly, 
And  for  His  sake,  I  wish  the  having  of  it ; 
And  that  you'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court. 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman ; 
And  if  that  ever  m:^  low  fortunes  better, 
ni  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why»  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  Ill  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arms. 

1  FisK  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give  thee  good  on'b ! 

2  Fish.  Ay, but  hark  you,  my  friend;  twas  we  that  made  up 
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this  fifarment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the  waters:  there  are 
certain  oondolements,  certain  veils.  I  hope,  Sir,  if  you  thriye, 
you'll  remember  from  whence  you  had  it. 

P(W.  Believe*t  I  will 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  clothed  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rui)ture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  building  *  on  my  arm ; 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  st^ 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.— 
Only,  my  firiend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  ajpair  of  ba8eB.t 

2  Msh,  We'll  sure  provide :  thou  shalt'  have  my  best  sown  to 
make  thee  a  pair ;  and  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  court  myselt 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  fpaX  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I'll  rise,  or  else  add  iU  to  ill  ISxeunt. 

SCSinS  IXr-'The  Mine.  A  publie  Wiap,  or  Platform,  leading 
to  the  LUte.  A  PavUion  hy  the  tide  ofU,  for  ike  reception  cf 
the  Kino,  Pbincess,  Lobds,  4-c. 

Ent«r  SiHONiDES,  THiJSA,  LoBDS,  and  AMendante. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  ? 

1  Lord.  They  are,  mv  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coining  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Betum  them^  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter, 
In  honour  of  whose  burth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing,  wonder  at  fSxit  a  LoBD. 

Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.  'Tis  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory,  if  neglected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  respected. 
'Tis  now  your  honour|  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight,  m  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I'll  perform. 

HfUer  a  Knights  hepaues  over  the  Stage,  and  hie  Sqmre  pre* 
eente  hit  Shield  to  the  Piinoett. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  §  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  fother : 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  nis  shield 
Is  a  black  iBthiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word.  Lux  tua  vita  mmi. 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[T^  tecond  Knight pattet. 
Who  is  the  second,  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Maoedon,  my  royal  fiither ; 

*  Fixing.  t  A  sort  of  petticoat^  worn  bf  knights  on  boneback. 

t  L  e.  five  th«m  notlca.  i  Offer. 
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And  the  devioe  he  bears  upon  his  shield 

Is  an  arm'd  kni^t,  thaf  s  oonquer'd  by  a  lady : 

The  motto  t&us,  in  Spanish,  JPiu  per  dulowra,  que  perfuerga. 

IThe  ihtrd  Knight  paues. 

Sim,  And  what* s  the  third  P 

ThaL  The  third,  of  Antioch; 
And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chiyalry : 
(Rie  word  Mepompa  provexU  apex,    IThe  fourth  Knight  pauet. 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 

Thai,  A  burning  toroh,  that's  tum'd  upside  down ; 
The  word  Quod  me  aUt,  me  exUnguU. 

Sim,  Wmch  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power  and  will. 
Which  oan  as  well  inflame  as  it  can  kill 

[I^  ffth  Knight  passes. 

2%ai.  The  fifth,  a  hand  euTironed  with  clouds ; 
Holding  out  gold  thaf  s  by  the  touchstone  tried : 
The  motto  thus,  Sic  spectandafdes,     [The  sixth  Knight  passes. 

Sim,  And  whafs  the  sixth  and  last,  which  the  knight  himself 
With  Buoh  a  graceful  courtesy  deliver  d  ? 

Thai,  He  seems  a  stranger ;  but  his  present  is 
A  withered  branch,  that's  only  green  at  top ; 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vino, 

Sim,  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is. 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  vet  mav  flourish. 

1  Lord,  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his  outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend : 

Por.  by  his  rusty  outside,  ne  appears 

To  have  practised  more  the  whipstock,*  than  the  lance. 

2  Lord,  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honoured  triumph  straneely  fumish'd. 

8  Lord.  And  on  set  puri^ose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  da^,  to  scour  it  m  the  dust 

Sim.  Opimon  's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming^  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt, 

[  Ghreat  shouts^  and  all  ory.  The  mean  knight ! 

SCBNUUL—Thesame,    A  Hall  of  State,    A  Banquet 
prepared. 

Bntor  SncoKiDBS,  Tfatha,  Lobds,  EinaHTS,  and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Elnights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome,  were  superfluous, 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  m  a  title-oage,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  iban  you  expect,  or  more  than's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
Ton  are  my  guests. 

*  Carter's  whip. 
C  2 
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Thai,  But  you,  my  km£(ht  and  guest ;  . 
To  whom  this  wreatn  of  yictory  I  giye, 
And  orown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Fer,  'Tis  more  by  fortune,  lady,  thim  my  merits 

Sim.  Gall  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hojpe,  is  none  that  envies  it 
In  firaming  artists,  art  hath  tiius  decreed. 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  ezoeed, 
And  you're  her  laboured  scholar.    Ck>me,  queen  o'  the  feast 
(For,  daushter,  so  you  are},  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights,  We  are  honour'd  much  by  Rood  Simonides. 

Sim.  Your  presence  dads  our  days ;  honour  we  love, 
For  who  hates  honour,  nates  the  gods  aboTe. 

Marsh.  Sir,  yond's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  oth^  is  more  fit. 

1  KfUghi.  Contend  not.  Sir ;  for  we  are  gentlemen. 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes. 
Envy  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per,  You  are  right  courteous  kmghts. 

Sim,  Sit,  sit.  Sir ;  sit. 

Per,  By  Joye,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts, 
These  cates  resist  me,*  shef  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juna  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  yiands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsayoury,  wishing  him  my  meat ; 
Sure  he's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim,  He's  but 
A  country  gentleman ; 

He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  haye  done ; 
Broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

Thai,  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  a  glass. 

Per.  Yon  king 's  to  me.  like  to  my  fB^ers  picture, 
Which  tells  me,  in  that  glonr  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  fU)out  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun,  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crown  to  his  supremaf^ ; 
Where  now  his  son 's  a  glow-worm  in  the  night, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see,  that  time 's  the  king  of  men. 
For  he's  their  parent,  and  he  is  tiieir  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

1  Knight.  Who  can  be  other  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cup  thaf  s  stored  unto  %d»  brim 
As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress*  lips), 
^e  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  jrour  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while; 
Ton  knight,  methinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 

*  /.  e.  these  delicacies  go  against  my  stomach.  f  /.  e.  Thaisa. 
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As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 

Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 

Note  it  not  you,  Thaisa  ? 

ThaL  What  is  it 
To  me,  my  ff^tiier  P 

Sim,  O,  attend,  my  daughter ; 
Princes,  in  this,  should  lire  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  sive  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  tnem :  and  princes,  not  doing  so. 
Are  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  Rill'd 
Are  wonder  d  at. 

Therefore  to  make  his  tarance  more  sweet,  here  say, 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thm,  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  Knight  to  be  so  bold : 
He  may  my  proflfer  take  for  an  offence, 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim,  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  youll  move  me  else. 

Thai,  Now.  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please  me  better.  [Aside, 

Sim,  And  further  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know. 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage. 

Thai,  The  kin^,  my  father,  Sur,  has  drunk  to  you. 

jPer,  I  thank  him. 

Thai,  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per,  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him  freely 

Thai,  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you,    . 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre— (my  name,  Pericles ; 
My  educamon  being  in  arts  and  arms)  ;— 
Wno,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world. 
Was  oy  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And-  aJter  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Pericles, 
A  ^tleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore. 

<Sm».  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune. 
And  will  awake  him  firom  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  waiste  the  time^  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  address'd,* 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  will  not  have  excuse,  witii  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladiesnieads ; 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance. 
So,  this  mta  well  •sk'd,  'twas  so  well  perfonn'd. 
Gome,  Sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  vrants  breathing  too : 
A;id  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 

*  Prepared  for  combat. 
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Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip; 
And  that  their  measures  *  are  as  excellent. 

^er.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my  lord. 

Svm.  O,  that* 8  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 

L^^  Knights  md  Ladibs  damM, 
Of  your  faur  courtesy.— Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well ; 
But  you  the  best  [To  Pebicles.]    Pages  and  lights,  conduct 
These  knights  into  their  several  lodgings :  Yours,  Sir, 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own« 

P<w.  I  am  at  j^ur  grace's  pleasure. 

iSiiift.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love. 
For  that's  the  mark  I  know  70U  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow,  all  for  speeding  do  their  best  \BxevkiA. 

SCENE  IV.— Tyre.    A  Boom  i»  the  Chvemof's  ffouse. 
Enter  Hblioakus  and  Ebganbs. 

Hel,  No,  no,  my  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me,— 
Antiochus  from  incest  lived  not  free; 
For  which,  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  in  store, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offenc^ 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory. 
When  he  was  seated^  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestunable  value,  '' 

A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk. 
That  all  those  eyesf  adored  tnem,  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial  ^ 

Etca,  'Twas  very  strange. 

Sel  And  yet  but  just ;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esoa.  'Tib  very  true. 

JBhUer  three  L0BD8. 

1  Lord.  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference, 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  nim  but  he. 

2  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  reproot 
8  Lord.  And  cursed  be  he  that  will  not  second  it 
1  Lord.  Follow  me,  then :  Lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?  and  welcome :  Happy  day,  my  lords. 
1  Lord.  Enow  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top. 

And  now  at  len^^  they  overflow  their  banks. 

Hel.  Your  gnef^  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  prince  you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself  then,  noble  Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him, 
Or  know  what  sround  's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we'll  seek  mm  out ; 

♦  Dances.  t  (Which). 
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If  in  his  graye  he  rest,  we'll  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolyed,*  he  lives  to  goTern  us, 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.  Whose  death 's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  our  oen- 
sure:t 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head 
(^ke  goodly  buildinss  left  without  a  roof)» 
Will  soon  to  ruin  faU,  your  noble  self, 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign. 
We  thus  submit  unto,— our  sovereign. 

Ml.  live,  noble  Hdicane ! 

Hel.  For  nonour's  cause,  forbear  vour  suffrages: 
If  that  you  love  Prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas, 
Where's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 
To  forbear  choice  i' xhe  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  expired,  he  not  returm 
I  shall  with  aged  |)atienc6  bear  yoipr  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  wm  you  to  this  love, 
Qo  search  like  noblepaen,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  ^our  search  spend  your  adventurous  worth; 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return, 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord,  To  wisdom  he's  a  fool  that  will  not  yield ;  « 
And,  smoe  Lord  HeUoane  enjoineth  us. 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it. 

HeL  Then  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we'll  clasp  hands : 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.—PentapoUs.    A  Soom  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  SiMONlDES,  reading  a  letter;  the  Enights  meet  him. 

1  Kmgkt.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  vou  know, 

That  for  this  twelvemonth,  she'll  not  undertake 
A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 
Which  from  herself  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my  lord  P 
Sim.  ^Paith,  by  no  means ;  she  hath  so  strictly  tied  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  shell  wear  Diana's  livery ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd. 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

8  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our  leaves. 

[Exeunt. 

Sim.  So 
They^  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter : 

*  Satisfied.  t  Judgment,  opinion. 
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She  tells  me  here,  shell  wed  the  stranser  knight. 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  Ugnt. 
Mistress,  'tis  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well :— nay,  how  absolute  she's  int, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no ! 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice ; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft,  here  he  comes : — I  must  dissemble  it. 

Smier  Pebicles. 

Per,  All  fortune  to  the  ^ood  Simonides ! 

Sim,  To  you  as  much.  Sir !    I  am  beholden  to  you. 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  my  ears, 
I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend ; 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per,  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  m  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing.    What  do  you  think,  Sir,  of 
My  daughter  ? 

Per,  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer :  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  Sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you; 
Ay,  so  weU,  Sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master. 
And  she'll  your  scholar  be ;  therefore  look  to  it. 

Per,  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim,  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per,  What's  here? 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre  ? 
'Tis  the  king's  subtilly,  to  have  my  Ufe.  [Atide. 

O,  seek  not  to  entrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 
That  never  aim'd  so  high,  to  love  your  daughter. 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  thou  art 
A  villain. 

Per.  By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  Sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  m^  actions  yet  commence 
A  deed  might  gam  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim,  Traitor,  thou  liesi 

Per,  Traitor! 

Sim,  Ay,  traitor.  Sir. 

Per,  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  the  king). 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim,  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  his  courage.  [Amie. 

Per.  My  aictions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
That  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court,  for  honour's  cause, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state; 
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And  he  that  otherwise  aoooonts  of  me, 
This  sword  shaiU  prove  he's  honour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No!— 
Here  oomes  my  dftnghter,  she  oan  witness  it. 

IhUerTHAIBA. 

Per.  Then,  as  yon  are  as  virtnoos  as  fair, 
Besolye  your  angry  &ther,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subsorihe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  loye  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why.  Sir,  if  you  had, 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad  ? 

Skn.  Yesk,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
I  am  ^ad  of  it  with  all  my  heart    [Ande,]    111  tame  you ; 
m  bnng  you  in  subjection.— 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent,  bestow 
Your  love  and  your  affections  on  a  stranger  ? 
(Who,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
Or  thmk,  may  be  as  great  in  blood  as  I).  lAride, 

Hear,  therefore,  mispress ;  fhune  vour  will  to  min^— 
And  you,  Sir.  hear  you.— Either  be  ruled  by  me, 
Or  I  will  make  you— man  and  wife.—    • 
Nay,  come  {  your  hands  and  lips  must  seal  it  too.— 
And  being  loin'd,  Fll  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 
And  for  a  further  grief,— God  give  you  joy  I 
What,  are  you  both  pleased  ?       ^ 

T^hcd.  Ye&,  if  you  love  me.  Sir. 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  or  blood  that  fosters  it 

Sim.  What,  are  you  both  agreed? 

Both.  Yes,  'please  your  majestnr. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  wel(  PU  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed.  lExewti. 


ACT  in. 

Chw.  Now  sleep  yslaked*  hath  the  rout  ;t 
No  din  but  snores,  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage-feast. 
The  cal^  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'lore  the  mouse  s  hole : 
And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  mouth. 
E'er  the  bUther  for  their  drouth. 
Hnnen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 

*  Quenched.  t  Company. 
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A  babe  is  moulded  ^-Be  attont, 
And  tune  that  is  so  briefly  spent^ 
With  your  fine  iluicies  quaintly  eche  ;* 
What's  dumb  in  show,  rll  plain  with  ^eeoh. 

Dumb  Show. 

JSnier  Pbbiclbs  and  SiMONIBBS  at  one  door^wUh  Attendants: 
a  Measenger  meets  them,  kneels,  and  gives  rSBiCLBS  a  letter, 
Fbsiglbs  shows  it  to  SiMOKIDBS;  the  Lords  kneel  to  the 
former.f  Then  enter  Thaisa  with  child,  and  Lychobida. 
SncOKIDBS  shows  his  daughter  the  tetters  she  rejoices :  she 
and  Pebiclbs  take  leave  of  her  father,  and  depart.  Then 
SlM0im>B8, 4rc.,  retire. 

Gow.  BymanyadeamtandpainAilperoh,§ 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  ooignesjl 
Which  the  world  together  joins. 
Is  made,  with  all  due  diliRence, 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expense. 
Can  stead  the  guests    At  last  from  Tyre 
(Eame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire), 
TO  the  court  of  Sing  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought ;  the  tenour  these : 
Antiochus  and  ms  daughter 's  dead ; 
The  men  or  Tyrus.  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyr&  but  he  will  none : 
The  mutiny  there  ne  hastes  f  appease ; 
Says  to  them,  If  King  Pericles 
Come  not,  in  twice  six  moons,  home. 
He.  obedient  to  their  doom, 
Will  take  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this, 
Broug^ht  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
T-rarished  the  regions  round. 
And  every  one  wim  claps  'gan  sound, 
Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king : 
Who  dream  d,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing  t 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 
His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
rWhich  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go 
(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe) ; 
Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes, 
Ajid  so  to  sea.    Their  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow ;  half  the  flood** 
Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again ;  the  grizzled  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth, 

*  Eke  out 

t  As  having  succeeded  to  the  thrones  of  Tyre  and  Antioch. 

t  Lonely.  4  The  measure.  I  Comers. 

%  Help  the  search.  ^  Half  the  distance. 
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That,  as  a  dudk  for  life  that  dives. 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  dnyee. 

The  lady  shrieks,  ana,  well-a-near !  * 

Doth  fall  in  trai^  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm» 

ShalL  for  itself,  itself  perform. 

I  nil!  relate  ;t  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey : 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage,  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-toss'd  prince  appears  to  sp^ik.  lExit. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  Pebiclbs,  on  a  Skip  at  sea, 

Per»  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,!  rebuke  these  surges, 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  commancL  bind  them  in  brass, 
Hfkving  odl'd  them  from  tne  deep !  O  still  thy  deafning, 
Tiy  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble, 
Sulphureous  flashes !-— O  now,  Lychorida, 
How  does  mjr  queen  ?— Thou  storm,  thou  I  venomously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself  P— The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whii^r  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard.— Lychorida !  Lucina^O 
Divinest  patroness,  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat :  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails !— Jlow,  lorchorida- — 

Enter  Ltchobida,  with  an  Infant 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who  if  it  had 
Gonoeit§  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  niece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Fer,  Sow  I  how,  Lychorida ! 

Lye,  Patience,  good  Sir ;  do  not  asedst  the  storm. 
Hero's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter :  for  the  sake  of  it^ 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort 

Per,  O  you  gods  I 
Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goo^  nfts. 
And  snatch  tiiem  straight  awav  P    We,  hwe  below, 
Becall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
y\A  II  honbur  with  yourselves. 

Lye,  Patience,  good  Sir, 
Even  for  this  charge. 

Per,  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ! 
For  a  moro  blusf  rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Qidet  and  gentle  thy  conditions !   - 

«  XqniTalent  to  "  weU-a-day."  t  I  wUl  not. 

X  Expanse.  k  Thought.  I  (In). 
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For  thou'rt  the  rudeliest  weloom'd  to  this  worH, 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.    Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  *  a  nativity, 
As  fire,  air.  water,  eajrth,  and  heaven  can  make, 
To  herald  thee  firom  the  womh :  even  at  the  first, 
Th^  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  qmt,t 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here.— Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  hest  eyes  upon  it ! 

J^n^  ^MMi  Sailobs. 

1  Sail.  What  courage.  Sir  P    God  save  you. 

Per.  Ck>urage  enough :  I  do  not  fear  the  flaw ;  { 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst    Yet  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh-new  seafEu:^, 
I  would,  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  SaiL  Slaok  the  bolinsf  there;  thou  wilt  not,  wilt  thouP 
Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sesrroom,  an  the  brine  and  doudy  billow  kiss  the 
moon,  I  care  not 

1  8aU.  Sir,  your  (]^ue6n  must  overboard ;  the  sea  works  high,  the 
wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie,  till  the  ship  be  deared  of  the  d^. 

Per.  Thars  vour  superstition. 

1  8aU.  Pardon  ma,  Sir;  with  us  at  sea  it  still  hath  been  <^ 
served ;  and  we  are  strong  in  custom.  Therefore  briefibr  yield 
her ;  for  she  must  overboard  straight. 

Per,  Be  it  as  you  think  meet— Most  wretched  queen ! 

Lyo.  Here  she  lies^  Sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  deer. 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfriendlv  elements 
Forgot  tnee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  haUow^l  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Muit  csBst  thee,  scarcely  comn'<L  in  the  ooase ; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  tny  bones. 
And  aye-remaining  ||  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  humming  water  mu^  overwhelm  thy  corpse, 
r  with  simple  shells.    Lychorida> 


Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spioes,  ink.  and  i)aper, 
M^  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  coffer :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  £Eurewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

iEinU  Ltchobiiu. 

2  8ti%L  Sir.  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches,  caulk'd  and 
bitumed  ready. 

Per,  I  thank  thee.    Mariner,  say,  what  coast  is  this  P 

2  SaiL  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.    When  canst  thou  reach  it  P 

2  SaiL  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  O  make  for  Tharsus. 

*  Ncnsf .  t  Than  thy  entnuice  into  life  can  requite. 

X  Blast.  ^  Bowlmea.  B  Bver-b 
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There  will  I  Tisit  Gleon,  for  the  habe 

Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus ;  there  111  leave  it 

At  carefdl  nursing.    Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner ; 

rU  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt. 

SCJSNU  II.—I!pheaut,    A  Soom  in  CEfilMON's  Rouse. 

Enter  Csbimon,  a  Sbbyant,  cmd  some  person*  who  have  been 
ehi'pwrecleed, 
Cer,  Philemon,  ho ! 

JEnter  PHILEMON. 

PhU.  Doth  my  lord  callP 

Cer.  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men;  it  has  been  a 
turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

8ero.  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  such  a  night  as  this. 
Till  now.  I  ne'er  endured. 

Cer,  1  our  master  will  be  dead  ere  your  return : 
There's  nothing  can  be  minister'd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.    Give  this  to  the  'pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [  To  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Phil.,  Sbsy.,  and  those  who  had  been  wrecked. 

Enter  two  GENTLEMEN. 

1  Oent  Good  morrow,  Sir. 

2  Gent  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  P 

1  Gent.  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standine  bleak  upon  the  sea» 
Shook,  as  me  earth  did  quake : 
The  veiy  prindpals  *  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  i^  to  topple,  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent,  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  early ; 
*Tis  not  our  husbandry.! 

Cer.  O,  you  say  well. 

1  Gent  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship,  having 
Bich  tire  t  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Sh^e  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
B^g  thereto  not  compelled 

Cer.  I  held  it  ever. 
Virtue  and  cunning  §  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Maldug  a  man  a  god.    'Tis  known,  I  ever 
Have  Eddied  physic,  through  which  secret  art. 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 

*  Chief  rafters.  t  /. «.  prudence. 

t  Attire.  ^  Knowledge. 
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(Together  with  my  praotioe)  made  familiar 

To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  hlest  infusions 

That  dweU  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones : 

And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturhanoes 

That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures :  which  gives  me 

A  more  content  in  course  of  true  deught 

Than  to  be  tiiir^  after  tott^rins  honour. 

Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags, 

To  please  the  Fool  and  Death. 

2  Gent  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  poured  forth 
Tour  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselyes 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowleose,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  natn  built  Lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  lime  shall  i 


StUer  two  SBSYAirrs  with  a  chut, 

8erv,  So ;  lift  there. 

C^.  What  is  that? 

8erv,  Sir,  even  now 
Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shore  this  chest ; 
'TIS  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Soft  down,  lefs  look  on  it. 

2  Geni.  'TIS  like  a  cof^  Sir. 

Cer.  Whatever  it  be, 
'TIS  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight ; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'eroharged  with  gol<C 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune,  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 

2  Gent.  'Tis  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  dose  'tis  caulked  and  bitumed  !--Did  the  sea  cast 
it  up? 

Serfj.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow.  Sir, 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open ; 
Soft,  soft !— it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Chnt.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril :  so,— up  with  it. 
O  you  most  potent  god !  whars  here  ?  a  corse ! 

1  ChfU.  Most  strange ! 

Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balmM  and  entreasured 
With  bags  of  spices  taJU    A  passport  too  I 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters !  [  U^folde  a  eeroU. 

Sere  I  give  to  understand  [Head*. 

{If  ifer  this  cqffln  drive  a-land), 

J,  JTtn^  Pericles,  have  lost 

This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost, 

Whojinds  her,  give  her  burping,  ' 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king; 

Besides  this  treaswrefor  a  fee. 

The  gods  requite  his  charity  / 
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If  thou  liv'st,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

Tbaii  even  cracks  for  woe ;— This  chanced  to-night. 

2  Chwt,  Most  likely,  Sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night : 
For  look,  how  firesh  she  looks !— They  were  too  rough. 
That  throw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  fire  within ; 
EetdL  hither  all  the  hoxes  in  my  closet. 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  manjr  hours, 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  oTorpressed  spirits.    1  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian,  luid  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
By  good  appliance  was  recoTered. 

Snier  a  Sbbyant,  with  hoxes,  napkins,  amdfre. 

Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.— 

The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have, 

Gaose  it  to  sound,  'beseech  yoiL 

d?he  vial  once  more :— How  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block!— 

The  music  there.— I  pray  you,  give  her  air  ?— 

Gentlemen, 

This  queen  will  live :  nature  awakes :  a  warmth 

Breathes  out  of  her :  she  hath  not  been  entranced 

Above  five  hours.    See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 

Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Oewt.  The  heavens.  Sir, 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
.Tour  rame  for  ever.  • 

CSpt.  She's  alive;  behold. 
Her  evelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
"Whion  Pencles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  hch.    O  live. 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  &te,  fair  creature. 
Bare  as  you  seem  to  be !  [She  moves. 

Thai.  O  dear  Diana, 
Where  am  I?    Where's  my  lord?    What  world  is  this ? 

2  Oeni.  Is  not  this  strange  P 
1  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours; 
Lend  me  your  nands :  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  must  be  looVd  to. 
Por  her  relapse  is  mortal.    Ck>me,  come,  come ; 
And  .SJsoulapius  guide  us !         lUxeunt  carrtfing  Thaisa  awaf, 

SCENE  Ill.—Thar8us.    A  Boom  in  Olson's  House. 

Enter  Pbbiclbs,  Oleon,  Dionyza,  Lychobida,  and  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honour'd  Oleon,  I  must  needs  be  gone ; 
My  twelve  months  are  expired,  and  Tyrus  sfauids 
In  a  litigious  peace.    You,  and  your  lady. 
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Take  from  my  heart  all  thwkfiilness !    The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  uix>n  you ! 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt  you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  us. 

JDwn.  O  your  sweet  queen ! 
That  the  strict  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought  her  hither, 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes ! 

Per,  We  cannot  but  obey 
The  powers  above  us.    Gould  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  hes  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  'tis.    My  babe  Marina  (whom. 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea^  I  have  named  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care  \  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princelv  training,  that  she  may  be 
Manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Pear  not,  my  lord : 
Your  grace,*  that  led  my  country  with  your  oom 
(Por  which  the  ^ple's  prayers  still  fall  upon^ou), 
Must  in  Tour  cmld  oe  thouiht  on.    If  negiection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body,t 
By  you  reUeved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty: 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine. 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Fer.  I  believe  you ; 
Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  credit. 
Without  your  vows.    Till  she  be  married,  madam. 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissor'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain. 
Though  I  show  ill  int.    So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself. 
Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect. 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We'll  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o*  the  shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  J  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 
Your  offer.    Gome,  dear'st  madam.— O,  no  tears, 
Iiychorida^  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter.— Come,  my  lord.  lUxeutd, 

*  Favour.  t  Common  people.  X  Treacherous. 
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SCENE  IV.—Ephesus.    A  Room  in  C£BlMON's  Mouse. 
Enter  Cbbimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer,  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer :  which  are  now 
AtVour  command.    Know  you  the  character  ? 

Thai,  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember. 
Even  on  my  yearning  time ;  but  whether  there 
DeUver'd  or  no,  by  the  hol^  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say :  But  since  King  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  hvery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  npver  more  have  joy. 

Cfer.  Madam,  if  this  :^ou  purpose  as  you  speak, 
IHana's  temple  is  not  distant  far. 
Where  you  may  'bide  until  your  date*  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  thafs  all ; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small.  [Exewd. 


ACT  IV. 
Enter  GoWEB. 

Qow,  Imagine  Pericles  at  Tyre, 
Welcomed  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephess, 
To  Dian  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  fast  growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Cleon  train'd 
In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  place 
Of  general  wonder.    But,  alack ! 
That  monster  enyy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 
Even  lipe  for  marriage  rite ;  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

*  J.  e.  of  life. 
VOL.  V.  D 
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Be't  when  she  weaved  the  sleided*  silk 

With  fingers  long,  small,  white  a«  milk ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  neeldf  wound 

The  camhric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sunflL  and  made  the  night-hird  mute, 

That  still  reoords^  with  moan ;  or  when 

She  would  with  nch  and  constant  pen 

Tail  to  her  mistrew  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  §  Marina  :  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Yie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  bs  debts, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so.  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graoeM  marks. 

That  Cleon's  wire,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead ; 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead ; 

Ajid  cursed  Dionyza  nath 

The  pregnant  II  instrument  of  wrath 

Presto  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  leet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey. 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.^- 

Dionyza  does  appear, 

Witii  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [JBxU. 

8CS2^  L — Tharws,    An  open  place  near  the  Seashore. 
JEnter  DiONYZA  and  Leokine. 

Dion,  Tbv  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  it : 
'Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon,      , 
To  ^eld  thee  so  much  profit.    Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom, 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pitjr,  which 
Even  women  have  oast  ofi^  melt  thee;  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thv  purpose. 

Leon,  rU  dot;  but  yet  she  is  a  goodie  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  shoula  have  her.    Here 
Weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death. 
Thou  art  resolved  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolved. 

*  Untwisted.  t  Needle.  t  Sings. 

i  Accomplisbed,  perfect.       t  Prepwed.  %  Ready. 
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JSnier  Mabika«  wUh  a  Basket  of  FUnoen, 

Mar.  No,  no,  I  will  rob  Tellus*  of  her  weeds, 
To  strew  tl:^  green  with  flowers :  the  yellows,  blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hong  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me !  poor  maid, 
Bom  in  a  tempest^  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirnngme  from  mv  friends. 

Dion,  How  now,  Marina  ?    Why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?    Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.    Lord !  how  your  favour  'sf  changed 
With  this  unprofitable  woe !    Come,  come ; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers.    Ere  the  sea  mar  it,  X 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine :  the  air  is  quick  there, 
Piercing,  and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.    Come : — 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar,  No,  I  pray  you; 
111  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant 

Dion.  Come, come; 
I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself. 
With  more  tlum  foreign  heart.    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports,  thus  blasted. 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  ta'en 
No  care  to  vour  best  courses.    Go,  I  pray  you. 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  asain ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  wnich  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.    Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go; 
But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come,  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. 
Walk  half  an  nour,  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Bemember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon,  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I'll  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while ; 
Pray  you  walk  sonly,  do  not  heat  your  blood : 
What !  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar,  Thanks,  sweet  madam.—  [^a?»^  Diontza. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  Mows  P 

Leon,  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom,  the  wind  was  north. 

Leon.  Was't  so  P 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  oried,  good  seamen  !  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; 

*  The  earth.  t  Countenance,  look. 

t  I.  e.  ere  the  sea  by  the  coming  jn  of  the  tide  mar  your  walk. 

D  2 
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And,  claspine  to  the  mast,  eodured  a  sea 

That  almost  burst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder-taokle 

Wash'd  off  a  canyas-dimber  :*  Ma  !  says  one, 

Wilt  out  ?  and,  with  a  dropping  industry, 

They  skip  from  stem  to  stem :  the  boatswain  whistles, 

The  master  calls,  and  trebles  th^  oonAision. 

Leon.  And  when  was  this  ? 

Mar,  It  was  when  I  was  bom : 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent 

Leon,  Gome,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar,  What  mean  you  P 

Leon,  If  you  reouire  a  little  spaoe  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it :  Fray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  «re  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar,  Why  will  you  kill  me? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  P 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life : 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  Uvins  creature :  believe  me.  la^ 
I  never  kill'd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  ny : 
I  trod  uix>n  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it.    How  have  I  offiNided. 
Wherein  mv  death  might  yield  her  profit^  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger  P 

Leon,  My  commission 
Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it 

Mar,  You  wiU  not  do't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well-£Eivour'd,  and  your  Io^lb  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart    I  saw  you  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  snow'd  well  m  you ;  do  so  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life :  come  you  betwera, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn. 
And  will  despatch. 

Enter  PiBATBS,  wMltt  Mabika  m  struggling. 

1  Pirate,  Hold^  villain !  [Lbonikb  rum  awap. 

2  Pirate,  A  prize !  a  prize ! 

8  Pirate,  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.     Come,  lefs  have  her 
aboard  suddenly.  IBxeunt  Pibatbs  vnth  Mabina, 

SCHNS  II,'~The  Mme. 

Se-enter  LVJXfTSB, 

Leon,  These  roving  thieves  serve  the  great  pirate  Yaldes; 
And  they  have  seized  Marina.    Let  her  go : 
There's  no  hope  she'll  return.    Ill  swear  she's  dead^ 


•  Aship-boj. 
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And  thrown  into  the  sea.— But  I'll  see  fiirther ; 

Perhaps  they  will  but  pleaM  themselves  upon  her, 

Not  oarry  her  aboard.    If  she  remain. 

Whom  they  have  ravish'd,  must  by  me  be  slain.  IBxit 

SCEKE  Ulr-Mitylene,    A  Boom  in  a  Brothel 
Enter  PAin>EB,  Bawd,  and  BouLT 

Band,  Boult. 

BouU,  Sur. 

Band,  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is  full  of  gal- 
lants. We  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by  being  too  wench- 
less. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures.  We  have 
but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more  than  they  can  do ;  and 
with  continual  action  are  even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Band.  Therefore  lefs  have  fr^h  ones,  whatever  we  pay  for 
them.  If  there  be  not  a  conscienoe  to  be  used  in  every  trade, 
we  shall  never  pro«)er. 

Bawd.  Thou  sarst  true :  'tis  not  the  bringing  up  of  poor  bas- 
tards, as  I  think  I  have  brought  up  some  eleven 

BouU.  Ay,  to  eleven,  and  brought  them  down  again.  But 
shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have,  a  strong  wind 
will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  pitifully  sodden. 

Band.  Thou  say'st  true ;  they  are  too  unwholesome  o'  con- 
scienoe. The  poor  Transylvanian  is  dead,  that  lay  with  the  little 


Boult.  Ay,  she  quickly  poop'd  him ;  she  made  him  roast  meat 
for  worms :  but  I'U  go  search  the  market.  [Eadt  Boult. 

Band.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as  pretty  a  pro- 
Ix>rtion  to  Uve  quietly,  and  so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Whjr,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it  a  shame  to  get 
when  we  are  old? 

Band.  O,  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  commodity;  nor  the 
commodity  wages  not*  with  the  danger;  therefore,  if  in  our  youths 
we  could  pick  up  some  nrettv  estate,  'twere  not  amiss  to  keep 
our  door  hatch'd.t  Besides  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  witn 
the  gods,  will  be  strong  \yith  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  wellas  we. 

Band.  As  well  as  we!  ay,  and  better  too;  we  offend  worse. 
Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade ;  if  s  no  calling :— but  here 
comes  Boult 

Enter  the  PiBATBS  and  BoULT,  dragging  in  Mabika. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  \_To  Maeina.]— My  masters,  you 
say  she's  a  virgin  P 

1  Birate.  O,  Sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Boult.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this  piece,]!  you  see : 
if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  noC  I  have  lost  my  earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

*  Is  not  e^oal  to.  t  J.  e.  half  open.  t  Bid  a  hijrh  price  for  her. 
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Boult  She  has  a  Kood  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  excellent  good 
clothes ;  there's  no  further  necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be 
refused 

Bawd,  What* s  her  price.  Boult  P 

Boult  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand  pieces. 

Pond,  "WeiL  follow  me,  my  masters;  you  shall  have  your 
money  presently.  Wife.  1»ke  her  in ;  instruct  her  what  she  has 
to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment.* 

[Bxeunt  Pandeb  and  PiBATES. 

Bavod.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  colour  of  her 
hair,  complexion,  height^  age,  with  warrant  of  her  viranity, 
and  cry.  Me  that  wilt  give  most,  shall  have  her  jvrst.  Such  a 
maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been. 
Gtet  this  done  as  I  command  vou. 

Boult,  Performance  shall  follow.  [Bxit  Boult. 

KoflT.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! 
(He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;)  or  that  these  pirates 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me,  to  seek  my  mother ! 

Bawd,  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Ma/r.  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

Ka/r,  I  accuse  them  not 

Bawd,  You  are  Ut  into  my  hands,  where  you  are  like  to  hve. 

Ma/r,  The  more  my  fault,t 
■ell 


To  'scape  his  hands,  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  Uve  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd,  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen  of  all 
fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you  shall  have  the  difference  of 
all  complexions.    What!  do  you  stop  your  ears ? 

Mar,  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd,  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a  woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marrv,  whip  thee,  gosling :  I  think  I  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling, 
and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men,  then  men 
must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up.~ 
Boult 's  returned. 

Snter  BoULT. 

Now,  Sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

BouU.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of  her  hairs ;  I 
have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger  sort  ? 

Boult.  'faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would  have  heark- 
ened to  their  father's  testament.  There  was  a  Sj^iard's  mouth 
BO  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  desOTiption. 

*  Oreenin  her  biuine«8.  t  Misfortune. 
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Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his  best 
ruflF  on. 

£(mU.  To-night,  to-night  But,  mistress,  do  you  know  the 
French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who?  Monsieur  Veroles P 

Boult.  Ay ;  he  offered  tccut  a  caper  at  the  proclamation ;  but 
he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well :  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  disease  hither : 
here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I  know,  he  will  come  in  our  shadow, 
to  scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller,  we  should 
lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have  fortunes  com- 
ing upon  you.  Mark  me,  you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearfully, 
which  you  commit  willingly;  to  despise  profit,  where  you  have 
most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you  do,  makes  pity  in  your 
lovers :  Seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere*  profit. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  O,  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her  home:  these 
blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched  with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say^st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they  must :  for  your  bride 
goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  ner  Way  to  go  with  warrant. 

BouU.  'Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But,  mistress,  if  I 
have  bargained  for  the  joint, 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

BouU.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young  one,  I  like  the 
manner  of  your  garments  well. 

BouU.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town  i  report  what  a 
sojourner  we  have;  jou'll  lose  nothing  by  custom.  When 
nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn ;  there- 
fore say  what  a  paragon  she  is,  and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of 
thine  own  report. 

BouU.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so  awake 
the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty  stir  up  the  lewdly- 
inclined,    ril  bring  home  some  to-night. 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot^  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep. 
Untied  I  still  my  virgm  knot  will  keep. 
IHana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ? 
Pray  you,  will  ygfu  go  with  us  ?  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IF.—Tharsus.    A  Boom  in  Cleon's  Souse. 

Enter  Cleon  and  Dionyza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?    Can  it  be  undone  ? 
Cle.  O  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon ! 

*  Absolute. 
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Dion,  I  think 
You'll  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  the  spacious  world, 
I'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    O  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
I'  the  justice  of  compare !    O  villain  Leonine, 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too ! 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  feat  :*  what  canst  thou  say. 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  child  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the  fates, 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  by  night ;  I'll  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it  P 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  inhocent,t 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out. 
She  died  hy  foul  play. 

Cle.  O,  go  to.    Well,  well. 
Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 
The  petty  wrens  of  Tharsus  wiU  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.    I  do  sname 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  cow'd  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 
Who  ever  but  ms  approbation  added. 
Though  not  his  preconsent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  BO  then: 
Yet  none  does  know,  but  y;ou,  how  she  came  dead. 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  distain|  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  None  would  look  on  her. 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin. 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.  §    It  pierced  me  thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  mv  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me,  ij  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter, 

Cle.  Heavens  foraye  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  P    We  wept  after  her  hearse. 
And  even  vet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  nnish'4  and  her  epitaphs 
In  guttering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  m  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

*  Le.  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  thy  exploit. 

I  Idiot.  t  Solly  by  contrast. 

^  A  coarse  wendi,  not  worth  a  *  good>monrow.' 
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Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy, 
Which,  to  betray,  doth  wear  an  angeVs  face, 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons. 

IHon.  You  are  like  one  that  sux)erstitioa8ly 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flies ; 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  advise.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  GtowEB,  l^fbre  the  Monument  o/Maeina,  at  Tharsus, 
Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues  make  short; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for't ; 
Making*  (to  take  your  imaigination). 
From  bourn  to  boum,t  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd,  we  commit  no  crime. 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime, 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.    I  do  beseech  you, 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gap  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas 
(Attended  on  bv  many  a  lord  and  knight). 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whoih  HeUcanus  late 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate^ 
Is  left  to  govern.    Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Old  HeUcanus  f^oeiB  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and  bounteous  winds,  have  brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  his  pilot  thought ; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on). 
To  fetch  his  daudliter  home,  who  first  is  gone, 
like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I'll  reconcile. 

Ihimbshow. 

Enter  at  one  door,  Pbbicles,  vjvth  his  Train;  Glbon  and 
DiOirrzA.  at  the  other.  Gleon  showe  Pebicles  the  Tomb  of 
AfABlNA ;  whereat  Pebicles  makes  lamentation,  puts  on 
sackcloth,  and  in  a  mighty  passion  departs.  Then  Cleon  and 
DiOKTZA.  retire, 

Gow.  See  how  behef  may  suffer  by  foul  show ! 

This  borrow'd  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 

And  Pericles,  m  sorrow  all  devour*d. 

With  sighs  shot  through^  and  biggest  tears  o'ershow'r'd, 

Leaves  Tharsus,  and  agam  embarkk    He  swears 

Never  to  wash  nis  face,  nor  cut  his  hairs. 

He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.    He  bears 

A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel]!  tears, 

And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now  please  you  wit  § 

The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ. 

By  wioked  Dionyza. 

IBeads  the  inscription  on  Mabika's  Monument. 

The  fairest,  sweefst,  and  best,  lies  here. 

Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year. 

*  TteTeUin^.  t  Boundary.  %  Body.  k  To  know. 
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She  wot  of  Tyrus,  the  king's  daughter. 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter ; 

Marina  was  she  calVd  ;  and  at  her  birth, 

Thetis^  being  proud,  swallowed  some  part  o'  the  earth : 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o^erjlovfd. 

Hath  Theti^  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestovfd : 

Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she'll  never  stint)  f 

Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint. 

No  viBor  does  become  black  villany, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter 's  dead. 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  Portune ;  while  our  scenes  display 

Hjs  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 

In  her  unholy  service.    Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.  [Exit 

SCENH  V.—mtylene.    A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 
Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlembk. 

1  Oent.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  Uke  ? 

2  Gent.  No,  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  place  as  this,  she 
being  once  gone. 

1  ij^ent.  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there !  Did  you  ever 
dream  <of  such  a  thing  ? 

2  Ghnt.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy-houses :  shall 
we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Oent.  Ill  do  anything  now  that  is  virtuous ;  but  I  am  out 
of  the  road  of  rutting,  for  ever.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— The  same.    A  Boom  in  the  Brothel. 
Enter  Pandeb.  Bawd,  and  BoULT. 

Band.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of  her,  she  had 
ne'er  come  here. 

Bawd.  Pie,  fie  upon  her ;  she  is  able  to  freeze  the  god  Priapun, 
and  undo  a  whole  generation.  We  must  either  get  her  ravished, 
or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she  should  do  for  oUents  her  fitment, 
and  do  me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks, 
her  reasons,  her  master  reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees;  that  she 
would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devH,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of 
her. 

Boult.  'Paith,  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she'll  disfUmish  us  of  all 
our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers  priests. 

Band.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green  sickness  for  me ! 

Bawd.  'Paith,  there's  no  way  to  be  rid  on't,  but  by  the  way  to 
the  pox.    Here  comes  the  Lord  Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the  peevish 
baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 

Enter  Lysihachus. 
Lys.  How  now  P    How  %  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 
*  The  sea.  f  Never  cease.  X  How  much. 
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Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to4>less  your  honour ! 

BauU.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 

Ljf8,  You  may  so ;  'tis  the  better  for  you  that  your  resorters 
stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now,  wholesome  iniquity?  Have 
you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal,  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  "We  have  here  one.  Sir,  if  she  would ^but  there  never 

came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lifs.  If  she'd  do  the  deed  of  darkness,  thou  wouldst  say. 

Bawd.  Tour  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say,  well  enough. 

Lya.  Well,  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BouU.  For  flesh  and  blood.  Sir,  white  and  red,  you  shall  see  a 
rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she  had  but 

Xy*.  Whatpi^ytheeP 

BouU.  O,  Sir,  I  can  be  modest. 

Lyg.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less  than  it  gives 
a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 

Enter  Mabika. 

Bau>d.  Here  oomes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk  ;--never 
plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.    Is  she  not  a  fair  creature  ? 

Ijy*.  'Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at  sea.  Well, 
there's  for  yon;  leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a  word,  and  I'll 
have  done  presently. 

Lffs.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an  honourable 
man.  \_To  Mabina,  whom  she  takes  aside. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily  note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and  a  man 
whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to  him  indeed ; 
but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fencing,  will  you 
use  him  kindly  ?    He  will  line  your  apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  IwiU  thankfully  receive. 

Zifs.  Have vou done?    . 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she^s  not  paced  yet ;  you  must  take  some  pains 
to  work  her  to  your  manage.  Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour 
and  her  together.  [Bxeunt  Bawd,  Panbeb,  and  Boult. 

iy*.  Go  thy  ways— Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been 
at  this  trade  ? 

Mar.  What  trade,  Sir? 

Lys.  What  I  cannot  name,  but  I  shall  ofifend. 

Mar,  I  cannot  be  offended  witii  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

Lifs.  How  long  have  yon  been  of  this  profession  ? 

Mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

iy#.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young  ?  were  you  a  gamester  •  at  five, 
or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too.  Sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Zy#.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in,  proclaims  you  to  be  a  crea- 
ture of  sale. 

*  A  wanton. 
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Mw,  Bo  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such  resort,  and 
will  oome  into  it  ?  I  hear  say,  you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and 
are  the  governor  of  this  place. 

Jjya.  W hy,hath  your  principal  made  known  unto  you  who  I  am  ? 

Ma/r.  Who  is  my  principal  P 

Lys.  Wh^,  your  herb  woman ;  she  that  sets  seeds  sind  roots  t  f 
shame  and  miquity.  O,  you  have  heard  something  of  my  power, 
and  so  stand  aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee, 
pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else  look  friendly 
upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place.  Come, 
come. 

Jtfiw.  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now ; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
Tmit  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Ly*.  How's  this?  hoirs  this  ?— Some  more ;— be  sage. 

Jfor.  For  m^ 
That  am  a  maic^  though  most  unsentle  fortune 
Hath  placed  me  here,  within  this  loathsome  sty. 
Where,  since  I  came,  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  plursic,---0  that  the  good  gods 
Would  set  me  nree  from  this  unhallow^l  place, 
Though  they  did  chan^^e  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

1/ys,  I  did  not  think 
Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd  thou  couldst. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Thy  speech  had  altei]^d  it.    Hold,  here's  gold  for  thee : 
Pers^ver  still  in  that  dear  way  thou  goest. 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee ! 

Ma/r,  The  gods  preserve  you ! 

iy*.  For  me  be  you  thoughten 
That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent :  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.    Thou  art  a  ^ieoe  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  tnuning  hath  been  noble.— 
Hold ;  here's  more  «old  for  thee, — 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !  if  thou  hear'st  from  me. 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

{As  Lysimachus  is  pvAUng  wj^  his  purser  BOULT  ent&i's. 

Boult,  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lye,  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper !    Your  house. 
But  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it  up. 
Would  sink,  and  overwhelm  you  all.    Away ! 

iSxit  Lysimachus. 

Boult  How's  this  P  We  must  take  another  course  with  you. 
If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth  a  breakfast  in  the 
cheapest  country  under  tne  cope,*  shall  undo  a  whole  household, 
let  me  be  gelded  like  a  spaniel    Come  your  ways. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

B(ndt,  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  of^  or  the  common 

♦  Canopy  of  heavea. 
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hangman  shall  execute  it.    Come  your  way.    Well  have  no 
more  gentlemen  driven  away.    Gome  your  ways,  I  say. 

Me^enter  Bawd. 

Bawd.  How  now,  what's  the  matter  ? 

BouU,  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has  here  ^)oken  holy 
words  to  the  lord  Lysimachus. 

Bawd,  O  abominable ! 

BouU.  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to  stink  afore  the 
fiioe  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

BouU.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like  a  noble- 
man, and  she  sent  him  away  as  oold  as  a  snowball ;  saying  his 
prayers  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away :  use  her  at  thy  pleasure :  crack 
the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make  the  rest  malleable. 

BouU.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground  than  she  is, 
she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Jfar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would  she  had  never 
come  within  my  doors !  Man^  hang  you !  she's  born  to  undo 
us.  Will  you  not  go  the  way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up, 
my  dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays !  [Exit  Bawd. 

BouU.  Come,  mistress ;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar.  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

BouU.  To  take  firom  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'y  thee  tell  me  one  thmg  firat. 

BouU.  Come  now,  vour  one  thmg. 

Mar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 

BouU.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master,  or  rather  my 
mistress. 

Mar,  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
Thou'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  ooystrel* 
That  hither  comes,  enquiring  for  his  Tib ;  f 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable :  thy  very  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

BouU.  What  would  you  have  me  ?  go  to  the  wars,  would  you  ? 
where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have 
not  money  enough  m  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one  ? 

Mar,  Do  anything  but  this  thou  doest.    Empty 
Old  reoei)tacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  l£is ; 
For  that  which  thou  professest,  a  baboon, 
Could  he  but  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear. 
O  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  this  place 
DeUver  me !    Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

*  Paltry  feUow.  t  Tabitha. 
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If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  hy  me. 
Proclaim  that  I  oau  sin^,  weave,  sew.  and  oanoe, 
With  other  virtues,  which  Til  keep  irom  hoast, 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

Boult  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar,  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BouU.  Wel(  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I  can  place 
thee,  I  will 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women  ? 

BouU.  'faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  httle  amonest  them.  But 
since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought  you,  tnere's  no  ^ing 
but  by  their  consent ;  therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted 
with  your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tract- 
able enough.  Come,  I'll  do  for  thee  what  I  can ;  come  your 
ways.  {JSxewit. 


ACT  V. 

Enter  GowEE. 

Qow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chsuices 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances 
As  goddess-like  to  her  admired  lays  : 
Deep  clerks*  she  dumbs ;  and  with  her  neeld f  composes 
Nature's  own  shape^  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry ; 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses : 
Her  inkle,  silk,  twin  with  tiie  rubied  cherry : 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race, 
Who  jpour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  we  her  place ; 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him,  on  the  sea.    We  there  him  lost ; 
Whence,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arrived 
Here  where  his  daughter  dweHs:  and  on  this  coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striyed 
6rod  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  whence 
L^simachus  our  Tyrian  ship  esroies, 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 
And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  supposing  once  more  put  your  sight ;  J 
Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 
Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might. 
Shall  be  discover'd ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark.  [Exit, 

*  Learned  men.  f  Needle. 

t  Once  more  put  your  eyes  under  the  guidance  of  yonr1maginati<m. 
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8CSNJE  L—On  hoard  Pebicles*  Ship,  qf  Mitylene.  A  close 
PaviUon  on  deck,  with  a  curtain  b^ore  %t ;  Pebicles  within 
it,  reclined  on  a  couch.  A  barge  lying  beside  the  Tyrian 
vessel, 

Snter  two  Sailobs,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  vessel,  the  other 
to  the  barge;  to  them  Hblicanus. 

7\fr,  Sail.  Wh^e's  the  lord  Helicanus  ?  he  can  resolve  you. 

[To  the  Sailob  of  Mitylene. 

0  here  he  is. 

Sir,  there's  a  barjge  put  off  from  Mitylene, 

And  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the  governor. 

Who  craves  to  oome  aboard.    What  is  your  will  ? 

Rel.  That  he  have  Ms.    Call  up  some  fl;entlemen. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

JESnter  two  Gentlembk. 
1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 
ffel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  oome  aboard ;  I  pray  you. 
To  greet  them  fairfy. 

IThe  Gentlemen  and  the  two  Sailobs  descend, 
and  go  on  board  the  Barge. 

Enter,  from  thence,  Ltsimaghus  and  LoBDS ;  the  Tyrian 
Gentlemen,  and  the  two  Sailobs. 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Siesolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  Sir !    The  gods  preserve  you ! 

Ret.  And  you.  Sir.  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  welL 
Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs. 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  nde  before  us, 

1  made  to  i^  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 
Jlel.  First,  Sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  governor  of  this  pllstce  you  lie  before. 

Jlel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  IVre,  in  it  the  king ; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  *  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  P 

JSCel.  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  spring  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  ana  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  hini,  then  ? 

ffel.  You  may  indeed.  Sir, 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  wHl  not  speak 
Toanj. 

*  Prolong. 
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Lyt.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

Eel,  Behold  him.  Sir  [Fesiclbs  ditcovered'] :  this  was  a 
goodly  person. 
Till  the  disaster,  that,  one  mortal*  night 
Drove  him  to  tnis. 

Lut,  Sir,  king,*all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you !  Hail, 
Hail,  royal  Sir ! 

Hel,  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  spcAk  to  you. 

1  Lord,  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I  durst  wager, 
"Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  *Tis  well  bethought. 
She.  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choioe  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafen'd  parts,t 
Which  now  are  midway  stopp'd : 
She,  all  as  happy  as  of  lul  the  fairest. 
Is.  with  her  fellow-maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  shelter,  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[ JJe  wUspers  one  of  the  attendant  LoBDS. — Hxit 
LoED,  in  the  large  cfJjYaiMACHJJB, 

Mel,  Sure,  all's  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we'll  omit 
That  bears  recovery's  name.    But,  since  vour  kindness 
We  have  stretch'd  thus  far,  let  us  beseech  you  ftirther, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have. 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  stalenessL 

Xy*.  O,  Sir,  a  courtesy, 
Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  ^raff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  afflict  our  province.— Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  Know  at  large  the  cause 
Ofyour  king^s  sorrow. 

Mel.  Sit,  Sir,  I  will  recount  it  ;— 
But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter,  from  the  Barge,  LOBD,  Mabika,  and  a  young  Ladt. 

Lye,  O,  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one ! 
Is't  not  a  goodly  presence  Pit 

Mel,  A  gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She's  such,  that  were  I  well  assured  she  came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I'd  wish 
No  Detter  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. 
Fair  one,  all  eoodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  nere,  where  is  a  kingly  i)atient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous-artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught. 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

*  DestroctiTe.  t  /.  e.  ears.  t  A  handsome  form. 
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My  utmost  skill  in  liis  reooY^y, 
Irovided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffered  to  oome  near  him. 

Lys,  Gome,  let  us  leaye  her, 
And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous !  [Mabiha  timgi, 

Ia/8.  Marked  he  your  muno  ? 

Mar.  No,  n<Nr  look'd  on  us. 

Jjya,  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar,  Hail,  Sir !  my  lord,  lend  ear  .— 

Ter,  Hum!  ha! 

I£a/r,  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  incited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gazed  on,  comet-like :  she  speaiks, 


^a^ward  loi 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Tvho  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward*  oasualtiea 
Bound  me  in  swvitude. — ^I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
Aiud  whispers  in  mine  ear.  Go  mat  till  he  speak,  [Aside. 

Per.  My  fortunes^parentage— good  parentage — 
To  equal  mine ! — ^was  it  not  thus  ?  whiub  say  you  t 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 
I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me.— 
You  are  like  something  that—What  country  woman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  of  any  shores: 
Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  gpreat  with  woe^  and  shall  deliver  w«eping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been :  my  queen's  square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-lDce  straight : 
As  silver-voiced ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like. 
And  cased  as  ricnly :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them  hungry. 
The  more  she  gives  them  speedi.— ^Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the  deck 
You  ntay  discern  the  place. 

Per.  Where  were  you  bred  ? 
And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  ricn  to  owe  ?t 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  historj;, 
Twould  seem  like  lies  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'y  thee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 


*  Adverse.  t  Possess. 

VOIv  V.  E 
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Modest  as  jostioe,  and  thou  seem'st  a  polaoe 

For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in :  rU  belieTe  thee, 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation, 

To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 

like  one  I  loved  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 

Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back 

(Which  was  when  I  perceived  thee),  that  thou  oam'st  1 

From  good  descending  ? 

Mar.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per.  Eeport  thy  parentage.    I  think  thou  said'st 
Thou  hadst  been  tossed  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefe  might  equal  mine, 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  indeed 
I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story ; 
If  thine  considered  prove  the  thousandth  i>art 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffered  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
JExtremity  out  of  act  *    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?    Thy  name,  my  most  kind  virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name.  Sir,  is  ISiuurina. 

Per.  O,  I  am  mock'd, 
And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  mi^e  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  Sir, 
Or  here  111  cease. 

Per.  Nay.  TU  be  patient ; 
Thou  little  know^st  how  thou  dost  startle  me. 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name,  Marina, 
Was  given  me  by  one  that  nad  some  power ; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How !  a  king^  daughter  ? 
And  call'd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  beUeve  me ; 
But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  wul  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  ? 
Have  you  a  working  pulse  ?  and  are  no  fairy  ? 
No  motion  Pf— Well :  speak  on.    Where  were  you  bom  P 
And  wherefore  call'd  JM^rina  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 
For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea  ?  thy  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  bom, 

*  Disanning^  extreme  calamitj.  t  No  puppe  dressed  up. 
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As  my  sood  niine  I^ohorida  hath  oft 
DeHverd  weeping. 

Per,  O,  stop  there  a  little ! 
Ttaa  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  sleep 
Did  mook  sad  fools  withal :  this  oannot  he. 
My  daughter 'shuried.  [AsideJ]  Well :— where  were  you  hred  ? 
Ill  hear  you  more,  to  the  hottom  of  your  story, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 
Mar.  YouTl  scarce  DeUeve  me :  'twere  best  I  did  give  o'er. 
Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  s:^llable 
Of  what  you  shall  dehver.    Yet,  nye  me  leave  ^— 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?    Where  were  you  bred  ? 
Mar.  The  king,  mv  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me ; 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brousht  me  to  Mitylene.    But  now,  good  Sir, 
Whither  will  you  luive  me  ?    Why  do  you  weep  P 

It  may  be, 
Ton  think  me  an  impostor ;  no^  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  King  Pencles, 
If  good  kingPerides  be. 
Per.  Ho,  jEelicanus ! 
Mel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor^ 
Most  wise  in  general :  Tell  me,  if  thou  canst. 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

JECel.  I  know  not;  but 
Here  is  the  regent.  Sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lpe.  She  would  never  tell 
Her  parenta^,  being  demanded  that. 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  O  Heticanus,  strike  me,  honoured  Sur ; 
Give  me  a  gash»  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me 
CKerbear  the  shores  of  my  mortahty. 
And  drown  me  with  theur  sweetness.    O,  come  hither. 
Thou  that  begef  st  him  that  did  thee  b^et; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea.  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again !    O  Heticanus. 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holv  gods,  a&  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us:  This  is  Marina.—- 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?    Tell  me  but  that^ 
Por  truth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  Sir,  I  pray, 
What  is  your  title  ? 

Per.  1  am  Pericles  of  Tvre :  but  tell  me  now 
(As  in  the  rest  thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect)^ 
B  2 
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My  drown'd  queen's  name,  tbou  art  the  heir  of  kingdoms, 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Ma/r.  Is  it  no*  more  to  he  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  THaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end, 
The  minute  I  hegan. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise ;  thou  art  my  child. 
Give  me  freshgarments.    Mine  own.  HeUcanus 
(Not  dead  at  Wnrsus,  as  she  should  nave  been, 
By  savage  Oleon),  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
Tvhen  thou  shalt  kneel  andjustify  in  knowledge, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — ^Who  is  this  P 

Kel.  Sir,  'tis  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state. 
Bid  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you.  Sir. 
Give  me  my  robes ;  I  am  wild  in  mv  beholding. 
O  heavens  bless  my  girl !    But  hark,  what  music  ? 
Tell  Hehcanus,  my  Marina^  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter.— But  what  music? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

:Ber.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres :  list,  my  Marina. 

Lys.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him ;  give  him  way. 

Ver.  Barest  sounds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Jjys,  Music  ?  my  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music : 
It  nips  me  unto  lisf  ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eveUds ;  let  me  rest  \Ke  %leepu 

Lys,  A  pillow  for  his  head ; 

tThe  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  o/PE£ICLES  is  closed, 
Imall. — ^Well,  my  companion-friends, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I'll  well  remember  you. 

[Uxeunt  Ltsimachus,  Hblicanus,  Mabiva,  and 
attendant  LaBY. 

SCHNU  II.—The  same.    Peeicles  on  the  Deck  asleep  ;  BiANA 
appearing  to  him  as  in  a  vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus;  hie  thee  thither. 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together. 
Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life.* 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe 
Do  it,  and  be  happy ;  by  my  silver  bow  I 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears, 

*  Repeat  the  narrative  oi  your  adventures. 
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Per,  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine,* 
I  will  obey  thee ! — Heiicanus ! 

Bnter  LtSIMACHTTS,  Helicaihts,  a/nd  MabiNA. 

Seh  Sir. 

Fer.  My  j>un)Ofie  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
Por  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  f  sails ;  efteoons  %  Til  tell  thee  why.«- 

[2b  HBLIGAKUi. 

Shall  we  refresh  us,  Sir,  upon  your  shore^ 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  Intents  will  need? 

Lyg.  With  all  my  Jieart,  Sir ;  and  when  you  oome  a^oie, 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per,  You  shall  prevail 
Were  it  to  woo  my  daugnter ;  for  it  seems 
Tou  have  been  noble  towards  herv 

Lya.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  ["Exewnt, 

Enter  GoWEB,  hefore  the  Temple  of  DiANA  at  JSpheaut, 

Chw,  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done. 
.  This^  as  my  last  boon,  give  me 
{¥ot  such  kindness  must  reUeve  me). 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
.  What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
'     What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din. 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.    So  he  has  thrived. 
That  he  is  promised  to  be  wived 
To  (air  Marina^  but  in  nowise^ 
Till  he  §  had  done  his  sacrifice. 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  b^ng  bound, 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound.  || 
In  fei^ther'd  Driemess  sails  are  fill'd. 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  King,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon. 
Is  by  your  Lucy's  thankful  boon.  [JE^., 

iaCEITB  IIZ—The  Temple  cf  DiANA  at  JSphetua:  Thaisa 
■  standing  near  the  Mtar,  as  high  Priestess  ;  a  number  cf  Virgins 

on  each  side;  OSBIHOK  and  other  inhabitants  of  ^hetns 

attending. 

Enter  Pbbiclbs,  wi(^  hit  Train  ;  LysihaOHTTB,  HblicaNUS, 

Mabina,  and  a  Lady. 
Per,  Hail  Dian !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
*Silf«i7.        t  Swollen.        ttioaa.        ^  J.  e.  Pericles.        |  Consume. 
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Who.  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  lair  Thaisa,  at  Pentapolis. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  call'd  Marina :  who,  O  goddess. 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  Hvery.*    SheatTharsus 
Was  nursed  with  Gleon.  whom  at  fourteen  yeaw 
He  sought  to  murder :  out  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Biding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour  !— 
You  are— you  are— O  royal  Pericles.  [She  faintt. 

JPer,  What  means  she  ?  hum !  she  dies !  help,  gentlemen ! 

Cer.  Noble  Sir, 
If  :f  ou  have  told  Diana's  altar  true;, 
Tms  is  your  wife. 

JPer.  Keverend  api)earer,  no ; 
I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer,  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

JPer,  'TIS  most  certain. 

Cer,  Look  to  the  lady;— O,  she's  but  o'er-joy'd. 
Early,  one  blustering  mom,  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.    I  oped  the  coffin,  and 
Pound  there  rich  jewels ;  recovered  her,  and  placed  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Fer.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  Sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my  house^ 
Whither  I  invite  you.    Look !  Thaisa  is 
Becover'd. 

Thai,  O,  let  me  look ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  t  bend  no  Hcentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    O,  my  lord, 
Are  you  not  rericles  ?  Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are :  Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth  and  death  ? 

Fer,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Thai,  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead. 
And  drown'd. 

Fer,  Immortal  Dian  I 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better.— 
VThen  we  with  tears  parted^  PentapoliB, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring.  IShows  a  riitff, 

Fer,  This,  this :  no  more,  you  gods !  your  present  kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport :  Tou  shall  do  well, 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lh)s  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.    O  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar,  My  heart 
Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom.     [KneeU  to  Thaisa. 

*  Le.hu  white  robe  of  innocence.  t  Senraal  passion. 

X  L  9.  departed  from. 
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Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here !  Elesh  of  thy  flesh,  Thaisa ; 
Thy  hurden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina^ 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai,  Bless'd^  and  mine  own ! 

Mel,  Hail,  Madam,  and  my  queen ! 

Th<U.  I  know  you  not. 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  from  Tyre, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  named  him  ofb. 

Thai.  Twas  Helicanus  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa;  this  is  he^ 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found : 
How  possibly  preserved ;  and  whom  to  thaius. 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon.  my  lord;  this  man 
Throueh  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power ;  that  oan 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per.  Reverend  Sir, 
The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  deliver 
How  this  dead  queen  re-liTes  ? 

Cer,  I  will,  my  lord. 
Beseech  vou  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  idl  was  found  with  her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  within  the  temple : 
No  needfid  thing  omitted. 

Per.  Pure  Diana! 
I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  offer 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa> 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentflix>lis.    And  now^ 
This  ornament*  that  makes  me  look  so  dismal, 
Will  L  my  loved  Marina,  cHp  to  form ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  touch'd. 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day.  Til  beautify. 

I%m.  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit, 
Sir,  that  my  father 's  dead. 

Per,  Heavens  make  a  star  of  him !  yet  there,  my  queen, 
Well  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  tnttt  kingdom  spend  our  following  days ; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 
To  hear  the  r^  untold.— Sir,  lead  the  way.  [Exewd, 

JEnter  GOWEB. 

Gow,  In  Antloch.  ani  his  daughter,  you  have  heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  tne  due  and  just  reward : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daughter,  s^n 
(AlUiough  assailed  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 


•  I.e.  his  beard. 
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Virtue  prsienred  from  fell  destractioii's  blast, 

Led  on  Dy  heaven,  and  orown'd  with  joy  at  Ifuii 

In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 

A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty : 

In  reverend  Gerimon,  there  well  appears, 

The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 

For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  wnen  &me 

Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honoured  name 

Of  Pericles,  to  nige  the  city  turn ; 

That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 

The  godsibr  murder  seemed  so  content 

To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  but  meant. 

So  on  your  patience  ever  more  attending. 

New  joy  wait  on  you !  Here  our  play  ii  ending.    [JSvt^  GoWBB*. 
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7^  lamenidble  Trcigedie  of  Locrine^  the  eldest  Son  qf  King 
BrutuSf  discournnge  the  Wa/rree  of  the  Sritainee,  ^^  was 
entered  on  the  stationers'  books  by  Thomas  Crede,  July  20, 1594. 
On  this  entry  no  mention  is  made  of  the  author  of  the  piece; 
but  in  the  title-page  of  the  first  edition,  printed  in  November  or 
December,  1595,  it  is  stated  to  be  newly  setfoorth,  overseene,  and 
corrected  bf  W,  8,  The  editor  of  the  folio  Shakspeare  of  1664 
was,  it  is  believed,  the  first  who  identified  these  initials,  W.  8^ 
with  William  Shakspeare ;  for  the  play  is  not  attributed  to  him 
in  Eirkman's  Catalogue  of  Plays,  printed  in  1661.  Malone 
assigns  the  play  to  Christopher  Marlowe,  and  identifies  W.  S. 
with  William  Smith,  the  author  of  a  collection  of  sonnets  enti- 
tled CMorie,  or  the  Complaint  of  the  pcusionate,  despised  Shep' 
heard,  published  in  London,  1596.  Dr.  Farmer  considers 
Loerine  the  iNroduction  of  the  author  of  "  Titus  Andronious." 
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PEESONS  EEPEESBNTED. 


BRUTUS,  King  0/ BrUain. 
LOCRINE,    1 
CAMBER,      y  Mb  Sotu. 
ALBANACTj 

THRASIMACHUS,  Son  of  Cormeua. 
DEBON,  an  OldBntiah  Officer. 
HUMBER,  King  of  the  Scythians. 
HUBBA,  his  Son. 

SE6AR*  \  Scythian  Command- 

THRASSIER,  J      er$. 
STRUMBO,  a  Cobler. 
TROMPART,  hia  Servttnt, 
OLIVER,  a  Clown. 
WILLIAM,  hit  Son, 


GUENDOLEN,  Daughter  to  Cori- 
neus,  and  Wife  of  Locrine. 

MADAN,  Daughter  of  Locrine  an4 
Ouendolen. 

ESTRILD,  Wife  to  Humber. 

SABREN,  Daughter  of  Locrine  and 
EstrUd. 

DOROTHY,  Strumbo'e  Wife. 

MARGERY,  Daughter  to  Oliver, 


Gbosts  of  Albanactand  Corineos; 
Atb,  the  (Joddess  of  Revenge,  as 
Chorus;  Lords,  a  Captain,  Soi.- 
DiKBs,  and  Attknoants. 


ScEKB.— Britain. 


ACT  L 

Dumb  Show, 

Thunder  (xnd  Lightning,  Enter  Atb  in  hlach,  with  a  burning 
Torch  in  one  hand^  and  a  bloody  Sword  in  the  other.  Presently 
let  there  come  forth  a  Lion  running  after  a  Bearj  then  come 
forth  an  Archer,  who  must  kill  the  Lion  in  a  dumb  show,  and 
then  depart.    Ate  remains. 

At6.    In  poenam  sectaiur  et  umbra. 
A  mighty  lion,  ruler  of  the  woods, 
Of  wondrous  strength  and  great  proportion, 
With  hideous  noise  soaring  the  trembling  trees, 
With  yelling  clamours  shaking  all  the  earth, 
Traversed  the  groves,  and  chased  the  wandering  beasts : 
Long  did  he  range  amid  the  shady  trees. 
And  drave  the  silly  beasts  before  his  face ; 
When  suddenly  from  out  a  thorny  bush 
A  dreadM  archer  with  his  bow  y-bent. 
Wounded  the  lion  with  a  dismal  shaft : 
So  he  him  struck,  that  it  drew  forth  the  blood. 
And  fill'd  his  funous  heart  with  fretting  ire. 
But  all  in  vain  he  threat'neth  teeth  and  paws 
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And  sparkleth  fire  from  forth  his  flaming  eyes. 

For  the  shsurp  shaft  gave  him  a  mortal  wound : 

So  valiant  brute,  the  terror  of  the  world. 

Whose  only  looks  did  scare  his  enemies, 

The  archer  Death  brought  to  his  latest  end. 

O,  what  may  long  abide  above  this  ground. 

In  state  of  bUss  and  healthful  happiness !  lExit» 

SCENE  I, 

JEnter  Bbutxts,  carried  in  a  chair  i  LOCBINE,  Gambeb,  Alba- 
NACT,  GOBINBUS,  GUENDOLEN,  ASSABACUS,  DBBON,  and 
THBASIMACHtJS. 

Bru.  Most  loyal  lords,  and  faithful  followers. 
That  have  with  me,  unworthy  general, 
Pass^  the  greedv  gulf  of  ocean. 
Leaving  the  confines  of  fkir  Italy. 
Behold,  your  Brutus  draweth  nign  his  end. 
And  I  must  leave  you,  though  against  mv  will. 
My  sinews  shrink,  my  numbed  senses  fail, 
A  ohillins  cold  poss^seth  all  my  bones ; 
Black  ugnr  Death,  with  visage  pale  and  wan. 
Presents  himself  before  my  dazzled  eyes, 
And  with  his  dart  prepared  is  to  strike. 
These  arms,  my  lords,  these  never-daunted  arms, 
That  oft  have  quell'd  the  courage  of  my  foes. 
And  eke*  di8may*d  my  neighbours'  arrogance, 
Now  yield  to  death,  o'erlaid  with  crooked  age. 
Devoid  of  strength  and  of  their  proper  force. 
Even  as  the  lus^  cedar  worn  with  years, 
Thflft  far  abroad  ner  dainty  odour  throws, 
'Mongst  all  the  daughters  of  jproud  Lebanon, 
This  heart,  my  lords,  this  ne  er-appalled  heart, 
That  was  a  terror  to  the  bordering  lands, 
A  dolefUl  scourge  unto  my  neighbour  kings^ 
Now  by  the  weapons  of  unpartial  death 
Is  clove  asunder,  and  bereft  of  life : 
As  when  the  sacred  oak  with  thunderbolts, 
Sent  from  the  fierj;  circuit  of  the  heavens, 
SHding  along  the  air's  celestial  vaults. 
Is  rent  and  dovMi  to  the  very  roots. 
In  vain,  therefore,  I  struggle  with  this  foe ; 
Then  welcome  death,  since  Qod  will  have  it  so. 

Assctr,  Alas !  my  lord,  we  sorrow  at  your  case;, 
And  grieve  to  see  your  person  vexed  thus. 
But  whatsoe'er  the  Pates  determined  have, 
It  Ueth  not  in  us  to  disannul ; 
And  he  that  would  annihilate  their  minds,t 
Soaring  with  Icarus  too  near  the  sun, 
May  catch  a  fall  with  voung  Belleropnon. 
For  when  the  fatal  sisters  nave  decreed 

*  Alao.  V  t  I.e.  their  wills. 
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To  separate  us  from  this  earthly  mould, 
^o  mortal  force  can  countermand  their  minds. 
Then,  worthy  lord,  since  there's  no  way  hut  one,* 
Cease  your  laments,  and  leave  your  grievous  moan. 

Cor,  Your  hiehness  knows  how  many  victories, 
How  many  trophies  I  erected  have 
Triumphsmtly  m  every  place  we  came. 
The  Grecian  monarch,  warlike  Pandrasus, 
And  all  the  crew  of  the  Molossians ; 
€k>fiOBurius,  the  arm-strong  king  of  Gauls, 
Have  felt  the  force  of  our  victorious  arms. 
And  to  their  cost  heheld  our  chivalry. 
Where'er  Aurora,  handmaid  of  the  sun. 
Where'er  the  sun.  bright  i[uardian  of  the  day. 
Where'er  the  loyiul  day  witti  cheerful  light, 
Where'er  the  light  illuminates  the  world. 
The  Trojans'  glory  flies  with  eolden  wings- 
Wings  that  do  soar  beyond  fell  envy's  flight. 
The  Fame  of  Brutus  and  his  followers 
Pierceth  the  skies,  and,  with  the  skies,  the  throne 
Of  mighty  Jove,  commander  of  the  world. 
Them  worthy  Brutu&  leave  these  sad  laments ; 
Comfort  yourself  with  this  your  great  renown. 
And  fear  not  death,  though  he  seem  terrible.  * 

Bru.  Naj,  Corineus.  you  mistake  my  mind, 
In  construing  wrong  the  cause  of  my  complaints, 
I  fear'd  to  yield  myself  to  fatal  death ! 
God  knows  it  was  the  least  of  all  my  thought : 
A  greater  care  torments  my  very  bones, 
And  makes  me  tremble  at  the  thought  of  it ; 
And  in  you,  lordings.  doth  the  substance  Ue. 

Thra.  Most  noble  lord,  if  aught  your  lo^  peers 
Accomplish  may.  to  ease  your  lingering  grief, 
L  in  the  name  of  all,  protest  to  you. 
That  we  will  boldly  enterprise  the  same, 
Were  it  to  enter  to  black  Tartarus, 
Where  triple  Cerberus,  with  his  venomous  throat, 
Scareth  the  ghosts  with  high-resounding  noise. 
We'll  either  rent  the  bowms  of  the  earth, 
Searching  the  entrails  of  the  brutish  earth, 
Or,  with  Jbdon's  over-daring  son, 
Be  bound  in  chains  of  ever-during  steel. 

Bru.  Then  hearken  to  your  sovereign's  latest  words. 
In  which  I  will  unto  you  all  unfold 
Our  royal  mind  and  resolute  intent. 
When  golden  Hebe,  daughter  to  great  Jove, 
Cover'a  my  manly  cheeks  with  youthful  down. 
The  unhappy  slaughter  of  my  luckless  sire 
Drove  me  and  old  Assaraous.  mine  eam,t 
As  exiles  from  the  bounds  of  Italy : 
So  that  perforce  we  were  constrain  d  to  fly 

*  Le,  GSily  tlie  way  of  death.  t  Uncle. 
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To  Gneoia's  monarch,  noble  Pandrasufl. 

•There  I  alone  did  undertake  your  cause^ 

There  I  restored  your  antique  liberty, 

Though  Gnecia  frowned,  and  all  Molossia  storm'd ; 

Though  brave  Antigonus,  with  martial  band, 

In  pitched  field  encountered  me  and  mine ; 

Though  Pandrasus  and  his  oontributaries, 

With  all  the  rout  of  their  confederates, 

Sought  to  deface  our  elorious  memory. 

And  wipe  the  name  of  Trojans  from  the  earth : 

Him  did  I  captivate  with  tnis  mine  arm, 

And  by  compulsion  forced  him  to  agree 

To  certain  articles  we  did  propound. 

Prom  Gnecia  through  the  boisterous  Hellespont 

We  came  unto  the  fields  of  Lestrigon, 

Whereas*  our  brother  Gorineus  was, 

Since  when  we  passed  the  Cilician  gulf. 

And  so  transfreting  f  the  lUjrian  sea^ 

Arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Afiuitain ; 

Where,  with  an  army  of  his  barbarous  Gauls, 

Gk)fGmus  and  his  brother  GUithelus 

Encountering  with  our  host,  sustained  the  foil ;  J 

And  for  your  sakes  my  Turinus  there  I  lost, 

Turinus,  that  slew  six  hundred  men-at-arms, 

All  in  an  hour,  with  his  sharp  battle-axe. 

Prom  thence  upon  the  stronds  of  Albion 

To  Corns'  haven  happily  we  came. 

And  quell'd  the  giants,  come  of  Albion's  race. 

With  Gk)gmagog,  son  to  Samotheus, 

The  cursed  cantain  of  that  damned  crew ; 

And  in  that  isle  at  lenarth  I  placed  vou. 

Now  let  me  see,  if  my  laborious  toils, 

If  all  my  care,  if  all  my  grievous  wounds. 

If  all  mydiUgence,  were  well  employ'd. 

Cor,  When  first  I  follow'd  thee  and  thine,  brave  king, 
I  hazarded  mv  life  and  dearest  blood 
To  yurchase  favour  at  your  princely  hands ; 
And  for  the  same,  in  dangerous  attempts. 
In  sundry  conflicts,  and  in  divers  broils. 
I  show'd  the  courage  of  my  manly  mind. 
Per  this  I  combated  with  Gathelus, 
The  brother  to  Gofljurius  of  Gaul ; 
Por  this  I  fought  with  furious  Gogmagog, 
A  savage  captain  of  a  savage  crew ; 
And  for  these  deeds  brave  Oomwail  I  received, 
A  grateful  gift  jgiven  by  a  gracious  king ; 
And  for  this  gift,  his  Ufe  and  dearest  blood 
Will  Gorineus  spend  for  Brutus'  good. 

I>eb.  And  what  my  friend,  brave  prince,  hath  vowed  to  you. 
The  same  will  Bebon  do  unto  his  end. 

Bru,  Then,  loyal  peers,  since  you  are  all  agreed, 

•  Wbere.  t  Passing  over.  %  Underwent  the  sword. 
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And  resolute  to  follow  Brutus'  liests,* 
favour  my  sons,  favour  these  orphans,  lordsL 
And  shield  them  from  the  dangers  of  their  foes. 
Liocrin^  the  column  of  my  family. 
And  only  pillar  of  mv  wecucen'd  age, 
Ijoorine,  draw  near,  draw  near  unto  thy  sire, 
And  take  thy  latest  blessings  at  his  hands : 
And.  for  thou  art  the  eldest  of  my  sons, 
Be  tnou  a  captain  to  thy  brethren. 
And  imitate  thy  aged  father's  steps, 
Which  will  conduct  thee  to  true  nonour's  gate : 
Por  if  thou  follow  sacred  virtue's  lore,t 
Thou  Shalt  be  crowned  with  a  laurel  branch, 
And  wear  a  wreath  of  sempiternal  tame, 
Sorted^  amount  the  glorious  happy  ones. 

Zoc.  If  Locrine  do  not  follow  your  advice. 
And  bear  himself  in  all  things  like  a  prince 
That  seeks  to  amplify  the  ^eat  renown 
Left  unto  him  for  an  inheritage 
By  those  that  were  his  glorious  ancestors, 
liet  me  be  flung  into  the  ocean. 
Or  swallow'd  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth : 
Or  let  the  ruddv  Ughtning  of  ereat  Jove 
Descend  upon  this  my  devoted  head. 

Bru.  But  for  I  see  you  all  to  be  in  doubt, 
Who  shall  be  matched  with  our  royal  son, 
LoGrine,  receive  this  present  at  my  hand ; 

[Taking  GUEin>OLEK  hp  the  hatuL 
A  gifb  more  rich  than  are  the  wealtl^  mines 
fbund  in  the  bowels  of  America. 
Thou  shalt  be  spoused  to  fair  Guendolen : 
Love  her,  and  take  her,  for  she  is  thine  own. 
If  so  thy  uncle  and  herself  do  please. 

Cor,  And  herein  how  your  highness  honours  me. 
It  cannot  now  be  in  my  speech  ezprees'd ; 
Por  careful  parents  glory  not  so  much 
At  their  own  honour  and  promotion, 
Ab  for  to  see  the  issue  of  tneir  blood 
Seated  in  honour  and  prosperity. 

Gnen,  And  far  be  it  from  any  maiden's  thoughts 
To  contradict  her  aged  father's  wilL 
Therefore,  since  he  to  whom  I  must  obey. 
Hath  given  me  now  unto  your  royal  sell, 
I  will  not  stand  aloof  from  off  the  lure,§ 
Like  crafty  dames  that  most  of  all  deny 
That  which  they  most  desire  to  possess. 

JBru.  Then  now,  my  son,  thy  part  is  on  the  stage, 

iTurtdng  to  LocBiKB,  who  kneels. 
For  thou  must  bear  the  person  of  a  king. 

i.P«^  the  crown  on  his  head, 

*  Behests*  commands.  t  7.0.  lesson. 

t  Having  thy  lot  among.  ^  The  halt,  in  hawking. 
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Locrine,  stand  up.  and  wear  the  regal  orown. 

And  think  upon  the  state  of  majes^, 

That  thou  with  honour  well  mayst  wear  the  crown : 

And.  if  thou  tend'rest  these  my  latest  words. 

As  tnou  requir'st  my  soul  to  be  at  rest, 

As  thou  desir'st  thine  own  security. 

Cherish  and  love  thy  new-betrothed  wife. 

Loo.  No  longer  let  me  well  enjoy  the  crown, 
Than  I  do  honour  Guendolen. 

Bru.  Camber. 

Cam.  My  lord. 

^ru.  The  glory  of  mine  a^e. 
And  darUng  of  thy  mother  Innogen^ 
Take  thou  the  South  for  thy  domimon. 
From  thee  there  shall  proceed  a  toyvX  race, 
That  shall  maintain,  the  honour  of  this  land. 
And  sway  the  regal  sceptre  with  their  bands. 
And  Albanact,  thy  father's  only  joy, 
Youngest  in  years,  but  not  the  young'st  in  mind, 
A  perfect  pattern  of  all  chiyalry. 
Take  thou  the  North  for  thy  dominion ; 
A  country  full  of  hills  and  ragged  rodcs, 
Eeplenished  with  fierce,  untamed  beasts, 
As  correspondent  to  thv  martial  thoughts. 
Live  long,  my  sons,  with  endless  happmess, 
And  bear  firm  concord&nce  among  yourselves. 
Obey  the  counsels  of  these  fathers  grave. 
That  you  may  better  bear  out  violence. — 
But  suddenly,  through  weakness  of  my  age. 
And  the  defect*  of  youthful  puissance, 
My  malady  increaseth  more  and  more. 
And  cruel  Death  hasteneth  his  quicken'd  pace. 
To  dispossess  me  of  my  earthly  snape. 
Mine  eyes  wax  dim,  o'ercast  with  clouds  of  age. 
The  pangs  of  death  comi)ass  my  crazed  bones ; 
Thus  to  you  all  my  blessing  I  bequeath. 
And,  with  my  blessings,  this  my  fleetmg  souL 
My  soul  in  haste  flies  to  the  Elysian  fields ; 
My  glass  is  run,  and  all  my  miseries 
Bo  end  with  Hfe ;  death  doseth  up  mine  eyes.  iDies, 

Loc.  Accursed  stars,  danm'd  and  accursed  stars, 
T'abbreviate  my  noble  father's  life ! 
Hard-hearted  jods,  and  too  envious  fetes, 
Thus  to  cut  offmy  father's  fatal  thread ! 
Brutus,  that  was  a  glory  to  us  all, 
Brutus,  tiiat  was  a  terror  to  his  foes, 
Alas !  too  soon  by  Demogorgon's  knife 
The  martial  Brutus  k  bereft  of  life : 
No  sad  complaints  may  move  just  Md/doa. 

Cor.  No  dreadful  tmreats  can  fearf  just  Bhadamanth. 
Wert  thou  as  strong  as  mighty  Hercules, 

•  I.  e,  mint.  f  J.  e.  app«L 
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That  tamed  the  hiig3r  monsters  of  the  world, 

Play^dst  thou  as  sweet  on  the  sweet-sounding  lute 

As  did  the  spouse  of  fair  Eurydioe, 

That  did  enchant  the  waters  with  nis  noise, 

And  made  stones,  hirds,  and  beasts,  to  lead  a  danoe. 

Constrained  the  hilly  trees  to  follow  him, 

Thou  oouldst  not  move  the  judge  of  Erebus, 

Nor  move  compassion  in  gnm  rluto's  heart ; 

Por  fatal  Mors*  expecteth  all  the  world, 

And  every  man  must  tread  the  way  of  death. 

Brave  Tantalus,  the  valiant  Felops'  sire. 

Guest  to  the  gods,  suffered  untimely  death; 

And  old  TithonuB,  husband  to  the  mom. 

And  eke  grim  Minos,  whom  just  Jupiter 

Deign'd  to  admit  unto  his  sacrifice. 

The  thundering  trumpets  of  blood-thirsty  Mars, 

The  fearful  rage  of  fell  Tisiphone, 

The  boisterous  waves  of  humid  oceaiL 

Are  instruments  and  tools  of  dismal  death. 

Then,  noble  cousin,  cease  to  mourn  his  chance. 

Whose  age  and  years  were  signs  that  he  should  die. 

It  resteth  now  that  we  inter  nis  bones, 

That  was  a  terror  to  his  enemies. 

Take  up  the  corse,  and  princes,  holdf  him  dead, 

Who  while  he  Uved  upheld  the  Trojan  state. 

Soimd  drums  and  trumpets ;  march  to  Troynovant, 

There  to  provide  our  chieftain's  funeral  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Stbumbo  ahove,  in  a  gown,  with  ink  and  paper  in  Ms  hand. 

Strum,  Either  the  four  elements,  the  seveh  planets,  and  all 
the  iMurtioular  stars  of  the  pole  antastic,  are  adversative  against 
me,  or  else  I  was  begotten  and  bom  in  the  wane  of  the  moon, 
when  evervthing,  as  Laotantius  in  his  fourth  book  of  Constulta- 
tionst  doth  say,  goeth  arseward.  Ay,  master8,§  ay,  you  may 
laugh,  but  I  must  weep ;  you  mav  joy,  but  I  must  sorrow ; 
shedding  salt  tears  from  the  watery  fountains  of  my  most  dainty- 
ISnir  eyes  along  my  comely  and  smooth  cheeks,  in  as  great  plenty 
as  the  water  runneth  from  the  bucking-tubs,  or  red  wine  out  of 
the  hogsheads.  For  trust  me,  gentlemen  and^  my  very  good 
friends,  and  so  forth,  the  little  god,  nay  the  desperate  Rod,|( 
vrith  one  of  his  vengible  bird-bolts,  hath  shot  me  into  the  heel : 
so  not  only,  but  also,  (oh  fine  phrase  \)Ih%i/m,  I  bum,  and  I 
bum-a;  in  love,  in  love,  and  in  love-a.^  Ah  !  Strumbo,  what 
hast  thou  seen  ?  not  Dina**  with  the  ass  Tom  ?**  Yea,  with  these 
ey.es,  thou  hast  seen  her;  and  therefore  pull  them  out,  for  they 
will  work  thy  balcff    Ah !  Strambo,  what  hast  thou  heard? 

*  Death.  t  Behold.  %  J.  e.  constellations. 

I  Vix.  the  spectators.  N  I.  e.  Cupid. 

%  The  burthen  of  some  old  song^.  **  Vix.  Diana  and  Actaeon. 

ft  /.  e.  destruction. 
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not  the  voice  of  the  nightingale,  hut  a  voice  sweeter  than  hers ; 
yea,  with  these  ears  hast  thou  heard  it^  and  therefore  cut  them, 
oflf,  for  they  have  caused  thy  sorrow.  Nay,  Strumbo,  kill  thyself, 
drown  thyself,  hang  thyself,  starve  thyself.  Oh,  but  then  I  shall 
leave  my  sweetheart.  Oh  my  heart!  Now,  pate,  for  thy' mas- 
ter!  *  I  will  *dite  an  ahquantf  love-pistle  to  her,  and  then  she 
hearing  the  ^rand  verbosity  of  my  scripture,  will  love  me  pre- 
sently. [Writes.']  My  pen  is  naught;  gentlemen,  lend  me  a 
knife  -,%  1  think  the  more  haste  the  worse  speed.  [  Writes  again, 
and  then  reads.'] 

So  it  is.  Mistress  Dorothy,  and  the  sole  essence  of  my  soid,  that 
the  little  sparkles  of  affection  kindled  in  me  towards  your  sweet 
self,  hath  now  increased  to  a  great  flame,  and  will,  ere  it  he  long, 
consume  my  poor  heart,  except  you  with  the  pleasant  water  of 
your  secret  fountain  quench  the  furious  heat  of  the  same.  Alcts, 
lama  gentleman  of  good  fame  and  name,  majestical,  in  'parel 
comely,  in  gait  portly.  Let  not  therefore  your  gentle  heart  he 
so  hard  as  to  despise  a  proper  tall  young  man  of  a  handsome 
life;  and  hy  despising  him,  not  only  hut  also  to  kill  him,  Thtts. 
expecting  time  and  tide,  I  oid  you  farewell. 

Tour  servant, 

SlGNIOB  StBUMBO. 

O  wit !  O  pate !  O  memory !  O  hand !  O  ink  !  O  mper  ! 
Well,  now  I  will  send  it  away.  Trompart,  Trompart.  what  a 
villain  is  this  ?  Why,  sirrah,  come  when  your  master  calls  you. 
Trompart. 

JSnter  Tbomfabt. 

Trom.  Anon,  Sir. 

Strum.  Thou  knowest,  my  pretty  boy^  what  a  good  master  I 
have  been  to  thee  ever  since  I  took  thee  mto  my  service. 

Trom.  Ay,  Sir. 

Strum.  And  how  I  have  cherished  thee  always,  as  if  thou 
hadst  been  the  fruit  of  my  loins,  flesh  of  my  flesh,  and  bone  of 
my  bone. 

Trom.  Ay,  Sir. 

Strum.  Then  show  thyself  herein  a  trusty  servant;  and  carry 

this  letter  to  Mistress  Dorothy,  and  tell  her [  TFhispers  him. 

Exit  Teompaet.]  Nay,  masters,  you  shall  see  a  marriage  by- 
and-by.  But  here  she  comes.  Now  must  I  frame  my  amorous 
passions. 

^nter  DOEOTHY  and  Tbompaet. 

I>or,  Signior  Strumbo,  well  met.  I  received  your  letters  by 
your  man  here,  who  told  me  a  pitifhl  story  of  your  anguish ;  and 
so  understanding  your  passions  were  so  great,  I  came  hither 
speedily. 

Strum.  O,  my  sw6et  and  pigsney,  the  fecundity  of  mv  ingenyS 
is  not  so  ereat  that  may  declare  unto  you  the  sorrowful  sobs  and 
broken  sleeps  that  I  suffered  for  your  sake;  and  therefore  I 
desire  you  to  receive  me  into  your  familiarity : 

*  /.  e,  now  head.piece,  assist  thy  master.  t  Indite  an  eloquent. 

J  Fwr.  the  gentlemen  in  the  pit.  ♦  Wit  (in^-cntttiw). 
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For  pour  low  doth  lie 
As  near  and  as  nigh 

Unto  my  heart  toithin. 
As  nUne  eye  to  my  nose. 
My  leg  unto  my  hose, 

And  my  flesh  unto  my  shin. 

Dor.  Truly,  master  Strumbo,  you  speak  too  learnedly  for  me 
to  understand  the  drift  of  your  mina ;  and  therefore  tell  your 
tale  in  plain  terms,  and  leave  off  your  dark  riddles. 

Strum.  Alas,  mistress  Dorothy,  this  is  my  luck,  that  when  I 
most  would,  I  cannot  be  understood ;  so  that  my  great  leamins 
is  an  inconvenience  unto  me.  But  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  1 
love  70U,  mistress  Dorothy,  if  you  like  to  accept  me  into  your 
famihariw. 

Dor.  If  this  be  all,  I  am  content. 

Strum.  Safest  thou  so,  sweet  wench,  let  me  lick  thy  toes. 
FarewelL  mistress.  If  any  of  you  be  in  love  \twmvng  to  the 
audience],  provide  ye  a  cap-case  fiill  of  new-comed  words,  and 
then  shall  you  soon  have  the  suceado  de  lahresl^  and  something 
else.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  izr. 

Enter  LocBiNB,  Gitbkdolbk,  Cambeb,  Albanact,  Oobikbus, 
AssA&ACUS,  Dbbon,  and  GOhbasimachus. 

Loc.  Uncle,  and  princes  of  brave  Brittany, 
Since  that  our  noble  father  is  entombed, 
As  best  beseem'd  so  brave  a  prince  as  he» 
If  so  you  please,  this  dav  my  love  and  I» 
Within  the  temple  of  Concordia, 
WiU  solemnize  our  royal  marriage. 

Thra.  Bight  noble  lord,  your  subjects  every  one 
Must  needs  obey  your  higmiess  at  command ; 
Especially  in  such  a  case  as  l^is. 
That  much  concerns  your  hig^ess*  great  content. 

Loc.  Then  frolic,  lordings,  to  fair  Concord's  walls, 
Where  we  will  pass  the  daj  in  knightly  sports, 
The  night  in  dancing  and  m  figured  masks. 
And  offer  to  god  Bisusf  all  our  tasks.  [  Exeunt. 


ACT  n. 

Enter  At^  as  he/ore.'  After  a  little  lightning  and  thundering, 
let  there  come  forth  tHs  Show  t —Enter  at  one  door  Pebsbus 
and  Andbombda,  hand  in  hand,  and  Cefheus  also,  with 
swords  and  targets.  Then  let  there  come  out  of  another  door 
Phinbxts,  in  black  armour,  with  JEthiopians  after  him,  drii>^ 

*  J.€.tbB  tweetneas  of  lips, 
t  Th«  dd^  presiding  over  merriment  and  langhtor. 
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ing  in  Pebsexts;  and  hamng  taken  away  Akdbomeda,  let 

them  depart,    Ate  remaine, 

At^.  JRegit  omnia  numen, 
'  When  Perseus  married  Mr  Andromeda, 
The  only  daughter  of  King  Oephena, 
He  thought  he  had  estahlish'd  well  his  crown. 
And  that  his  kingdom  should  for  aye  endure. 
But  lo  1  proud  Phineus  with  a  hand  of  men. 
Contrived  of  sun-humt  .^hiopians. 
By  foroe  of  arms  the  hride  he  took  nrom  him. 
And  tum'd  their  joy  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
So  fares  it  with  young  Locrine  and  his  love : 
He  thinks  this  marriage  tendeth  to  his  weal. 
But  this  foul  day,  this  foul  accursed  day, 
Is  the  heginning  of  his  miseries. 
Behold  where  Humher  and  his  Scythians 
Approacheth  nigh  with  all  his  warlike  train. 
I  need  not,  I,  the  sequel  shall  declare^ 
What  toagic  chances  fall  out  in  this  war.  [JSvtH 

SCENE  J. 
Enter  HUMBEB,  HUBBA,  EsTBILD,  Segab,  and  their  Soldiers. 

Bum,  At  length  the  snail  doth  climh  the  highest  tops, 
Ascending  up  the  stately  castle  walls ; 
At  length  the  water  with  continual  drops 
Doth  penetrate  the  hardest  marhle  stone ; 
At  length  we  are  arrived  in  Alhion. 
Nor  could  the  harharous  Dadan  sovereign. 
Nor  yet  the  ruler  of  hrave  Belg^ 
Stay  us  ftom  cutting  over  to  tms  isle, 
Where  as  I  hear  a  troop  of  Phrygians, 
Under  the  conduct  of  rosthumius*  sou. 
Have  pitched  up  lordly  pavilions, 
And  hoije  to  prosper  in  this  lovely  isle. 
But  I  will  frustrate  all  their  foolish  hope, 
And  teach  them  that  the  Scythian  emperor 
Leads  Fortune  tied  in  a  cham  of  gold. 
Constraining  her  to  yield  unto  liis  will, 
And  grace  him  with  their  resal  diadem ; 
Which  I  will  have,  maugre  their  treble  hosts, 
And  all  the  power  their  petty  kings  can  make. 

Bub,  If  she  that  rules  fair  Rhamnus*  golden  gate* 
Grant  us  the  honour  of  the  victory. 
As  hitherto  she  always  favoured  us, 
Eight  noble  father,  we  will  rule  the  land 
Enthronized  in  seats  of  topaz  stones ; 
That  Locrine  and  his  brethren  all  may  know. 
None  must  be  king  but  Humber  and  his  son. 

Bum,  Courage,  my  son ;  Fortune  shall  favour  us, 
And  yield  to  us  the  coronet  of  bay. 
That  decketh  none  but  noble  conquerors. 

*  I.e.  Fortune,  one  of  wfaote  principal  seats  was  Bhamnns,  in  Attksib 
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But  what  saitli  Estrild  to  these  regions  P 
How  liketh  she  the  temperature  thereof? 
Are  th^  not  pleasant  in  her  gracious  eyes  ? 

JEW.  The  plains,  my  lord,  gamish'd  with  Flora's  wealth, 
And  overq;)read  with  party-oolour*d  flowers. 
Do  yield  sweet  oontentation  to  my  mind. 
The  airy  hills  enclosed  with  shady  groY€», 
The  groves  replenish'd  with  sweet  cnirping  birds, 
The  birds  resounding  heavenly  melody, 
Are  equal  to  the  groves  of  Thessaly : 
Where  Phoebus  with  the  learned  ladies  nine, 
Pehght  themselves  with  music's  harmony, 
And  jfh)m  the  moisture  of  the  mountain  tops 
The  silent  springs  dance  down  with  murmuring  streams^ 
And  water  all  the  ground  with  crystal  waves. 
The  ^ntle  blasts  of  Eurus*  modest  wind, 
Moving  the  pittering*  leaves  of  Sylvan's  woods, 
Do  equal  it  with  Tempo's  paradise ; 
And  thus  oonsortedf  all  to  one  effect, 
Do  make  me  think  these  are  the  happy  isles, 
Most  fortunate,  if  Humber  may  them  win. 

Sub.  Madam,  where  resolution  leads  the  way, 
And  courage  foUows  with  emboldened  pace, 
Fortune  can  never  use  her  tyranny : 
For  valiantness  is  like  unto  a  rock, 
That  standeth  in  the  waves  of  ocean ; 
Which  though  the  billows  beat  on  every  side, 
And  Boreas  fell,  with  his  tempestuous  storms, 
Bloweth  upon  it  with  a  hideous  clamour. 
Yet  it  remaineth  still  unmoveable. 

Rum.  Kingly  resolved,  thou  glory  of  thj[  sire. 
But,  worthy  Segar,  what  unoouthit  novelties 
Bring^st  thou  unto  our  royal  majesty  P 

Seg,  My  lord,  the  youngest  of  all  Brutus'  sons. 
Stout  Albanact^  with  milhons  of  men, 
Approacheth  nigh,  and  meaneth  ere  the  mom 
To  try  your  force  by  dint  of  fatal  sword. 

Sum.  Tut  let  him  come  with  millions  of  hosts, 
He  shall  find  entertainment  good  enough. 
Yea,  fit  for  those  that  are  our  enemies ; 
For  well  receive  them  at  the  lances' points, 
And  massacre  their  bodies  with  our  blades : 
Yea,  though  they  were  in  number  infinite. 
More  than  the  mighty  Babylonian  queen, 
Semiramis,  the  ruler  of  the  West, 
Brought  'gainst  the  emperor  of  the  Scythians, 
Yet  would  we  not  start  back  one  foot  firom  them. 
That  they  might  know  we  are  invincible. 

JJ«5.  Now,  Dy  sreat  Jove,  the  supreme  king  of  heaven. 
And  the  immoml  ^ods  that  Uve  therein. 
When  as  the  mommg  shows  his  cheerfhl  face, 

*  Hie  Mune  as  pAttering.  f  Concmring.  %  Strange. 
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And  Lucifer,  mounted  upon  his  steed, 

Brings  in  the  chariot  of  the  golden  sun, 

rU  meet  young  Albanaot  in  the  open  field. 

And  cracK*  my  lance  upon  his  burgonet,t 

To  try  the  valour  of  his  boyish'fetrength. 

There  will  I  show  such  ruthful  spectacles. 

And  cause  so  great  effusion  of  blood,  ' 

That  all  his  boys  shall  wonder  at  my  strength : 

As  when  the  warlike  ciueen  of  Amazons, 

Penthesil^a,  armed  with  her  lance, 

Girt  with  a  corslet  of  bright-shining  steel, 

Coop'd  up  the  faint-heart  Grecians  in  the  camp. 

Uwn.  Spoke  like  a  warlike  knight,  my  noble  son ; 
Nay,  like  a  prince  that  seeks  his  lather's  joy. 
Therefore  to-morrow,  ere  fair  Titan  shine. 
And  bashful  JBos.  messenger  of  Ught, 
Expels  the  liquid  sleep  from  out  men*«  eyes. 
Thou  shalt  conduct  the  right  wing  of  the  host. 
The  left  wing  shall  be  under  Segars  charge, 
The  rearward  shall  be  under  me  myself. 
And  lovely  Estrild,  fair  and  gracious. 
If  Fortune  favour  me  in  mine  attempts, 
Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  lovely  Albion. 
Fortune  shall  favour  me  in  mine  attempts, 
And  make  thee  queen  of  lovely  Albion ! 
Come,  let  us  in,  and  muster  up  our  train, 
And  mmish  up  our  lusty  soldiers ; 
That  they  may  be  a  bulwark  to  our  state. 
And  bring  our  wish^  joys  to  perfect  end.  lExeunt, 

SCEI^n. 

Enter  Stbumbo,  Dobothy,  an(2  Tbomfabt,  colling  shoes, 
and  singing. 

Trom.  We  cohlers  lead  a  merry  life : 

AIL  Dan.  dan,  dan.  dan. 

Strum.  Void  of  all  envy  and  of  strife : 

AU.  Dan  diddle  dan. 

Dor.  Our  ease  is  great,  our  labour  small : 

AIL  Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 

Strum.  And  yet  our  gains  be  much  withal : 

AU.  Dan  diddle  dan. 

Dor.  With  this  art  so  fine  and  fair : 

All.  Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 

Trom.  No  occupation  may  compare: 

AIL  Dan  diddle  dan. 

Dor.  For  merry  pastime  and  Joyful  glee : 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Strum.  Most  happy  men  we  coblers  be 

Dan  diddle  dan. 

•  Strike.  t  Helmet. 
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Trom.  The  can  stands  full  of  nappy  ale : 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Strum.  In  (mr  shop  still  toithouten  fail 

Dan  diddle  dan. 
Dor.  This  is  our  meat,  this  is  our  food : 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Trom.,  This  brings  us  to  a  merry  mood  : 

Dan  diddle  dan. 
Strum.  This  makes  us  work  for  company  : 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Dot.  To  pull  the  tankards  cheerfully  : 

Dan  diddle  dan. 
Trom.  Drink  to  thy  husband,  Dorothy  : 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Dor.  Why,  then,  my  Strumlo,  her^s  to  thee : 

Dan  diddle  dan. 
Strum.  Drink  thou  the  rest,  Tromparf,  amain: 

Dan,  dan,  dan,  dan. 
Dor.  WTien  that  is  gone,  we'll  JllFt  again : 

Dan  diddle  dan, 

Unfer  a  Captain. 

Copt.  The  poorest  state  is  farthest  from  annoy : 
How  merrily  ne  sitteth  on  his  stool ! 
But  when  he  sees  that  needs  he  must  he  press'd, 
Hell  turn  his  note,  and  sing  another  tune. 
Ho.  By  your  leave,  master  cohler. 

Strum.  You  are  welcome,  gentleman.  What,  will  you  any  old 
shoes  or  huskins,  or  will  you  have  your  shoes  clouted  ?  I  will  do 
them  as  well  as  any  cobler  in  Caithness  whatsoever. 

CapL  O  master  cobler,  you  are  far  deceived  in  me;  for  don't 
you  see  this  ?  \_Shou>ing  him  press-money.']  I  come  not  to  buy 
any  shoes,  but  to  buy  yourself.  Come,  Sir,  you  must  be  a  soldier 
in  the  king^  cause. 

Strum.  Why,  but  hear  you,  Sir.  Has  your  king  any  commis- 
sion to  take  any  man  against  his  will  ?  I  promise  you,  I  can 
scant*  believe  it :  or  did  ne  give  you  commission  ? 

Copt.  O,  Sir,  you  need  not  care  for  that :  I  need  no  commis- 
sion. Hold  here :  I  command  you,  in  the  name  of  our  king 
Albanaot,  to  appear  to-morrow  in  the  town-house  of  Caithness. 

Strum.  ELing  Nactaball  If  I  cry  Grod  mercy ;  what  have  we  to 
do  with  him,  or  he  with  us  ?  But  you.  Sir,  master  Capontail, 
draw  your  pasteboard,  or  else,  I  promise  you,  I'll  give  you  a  can- 
vasado|  with  a  bastinado  over  your  shoulders,  and  teach  you  to 
come  hither  with  your  implements. 

Capt  I  pray  thee,  good  fellow,  be  content ;  I  do  the  king's 
command. 

Strum.  Put  me  out  of  your  book  then. 

Capt,  I  may  not. 

*  Scarcely.  t  A  contemphious  perversion  of  the  king's  name. 

t  A  particular  stroke  in  Bword-play. 
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Strum,  No !  Well,  come.  Sir,  will  your  stomach  serve  you  ? 
By  gogs  blue-hood*  and  halidom,  I  will  have  a  bout  with  you. 

[Stbumbo  snatches  up  a  stc^f.     They  fight. 

JSnter  Thbasiicachus. 
Thra,  How  now, 
What  noise,  what  sudden  clamour 's  this 
How  now ! 

My  captain  and  the  oobler  so  hard  at  it ! 
Sirs,  what  is  your  quarrel  ? 
Capt.  Nothing,  Sir,  but  that  he  will  not  take  press-money. 
Thra.  Here,  good  fellow,  take  it  at  my  command,  unless  you 
mean,to  be  stretoh'd.t 

Strwn.  Truly,  master  gentleman,  I  lack  no  money :  if  you 
please  I  will  resign  it  to  one  of  these  poor  fellows. 

Thra.  No  such  matter. 
Look  you  be  at  the  common-housej  to-morrow. 

[JSxeuni  Theasimachtjs  and  Captain. 
Strum,  O  wife,  I  have  spun  a  fair  thread !    If  I  had  been 
quiet,  I  had  not  been  pressed,  and  therefore  well  may  I  wai- 
ment.  §    But  come,  sirrah,  shut  up,  for  we  must  to  the  wars. 

[Exeunt, 
SCENE  III, 

Enter  Albanact,  Debon,  Thbasimachus,  and  LOBDS. 

Alba.  Brave  cavaliers,  princes  of  Albany. 
Whose  trenchant  blades,  with  our  deceased  sire 
Passing  the  frontiers  of  orave  Gwecia, 
Were  bathed  in  our  enemies'  lukewarm  blood. 
Now  is  the  time  to  manifest  your  wills. 
Your  haughty  minds  and  resolutions. 
Now  opportunity, is  offered 
To  try  your  courage  and  your  earnest  zeal. 
Which  you  always  protest  to  Albanact ; 
For  at  this  time,  yea,  at  this  present  time, 
Stout  fugitives,  come  from  the  Scythians^  bounds, 
Have  pester'd  everj  place  with  mutinies. 
But  trust  me,  lordings.  I  will  never  cease 
To  persecute  the  rascal  runagates, 
Till  all  the  rivers,  stained  with  their  blood. 
Shall  fully  show  their  fatal  overthrow. 

Deb.  So  shall  your  highness  merit  great  renown. 
And  imitate  your  aged  father's  steps. 

Alba.  But  tell  me,  cousin,  cam'st  thou  through  the  plains  P 
And  saw'st  thou  there  the  faint-heart  fugitives, 
Mustering  their  weather-beaten  soldiers  ? 
What  order  keep  they  in  their  marshalling  ? 

Thra,  After  we  pass*d  the  groves  of  Caledon, 
Where  murmuring  rivers  slide  with  silent  str^uns. 
We  did  behold  the  straggling  Scythians'  camp. 
Replete  with  men,  stored  ^ith  munition. 
There  might  we  see  the  valiant-minded  knights, 

*  J.  e.  blood.  t  Put  on  a  stretcher ;  or,  have  his  neck  stretched. 

X  J.  e.  the  rendezvous.  $  /.  e.  woe-ment  j  lament. 
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Fetching  careers*  along  the  spacious  plains. 
Humber  and  Hubba  arm'd  in  azure  blue, 
Mounted  upon  their  coursers  white  as  snow, 
Went  to  benold  the  pleasant  flowering  fields : 
Hector  and  Troilus,  rriamus*  lovely  sons, 
Chasing  the  Grecians  over  Simois, 
Were  not  to  be  compared  to  these  two  knights. 

Alha.  Well  hast  thou  painted  out  in  eloquence 
The  portraiture  of  Humoer  and  his  son. 
As  fortunate  as  was  Polycrate8.t 
Tet  shall  they  not  escape  our  conquering  sword^ 
Or  boast  of  aught  but  of  our  clemency. 

JEnter  Stbuhbo  and  Tbohfabt,  crying  cften. 

Wild-fire  and  pitch,  wild-fire  and  pitch. 

ThrcL  What,  Sirs,  what  mean  you  by  these  clamours  made, 
These  outcries  raised  in  our  stately  court  P 
Strum,  Wild-fire  and  pitch,  wild-fire  and  pitch. 
Thra,  YillainfiL  I  say.  tell  us  the  cause  hereof. 
Strum.  Wild-fire  ana  nitch,  wild-^re  and  pitch. 
Thra.  Tell  me,  you  villains,  why  you  make  this  noise, 
Or,  with  imr  lance  I'll  prick  your  bowels  out 
Alba.  Wnere  are  your  houses  ?  where*s  your  dwelling-place  ? 
Strum.  Place !  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  laugh  a  month  and  a  day  at  him. 
Place !    I  cry  God  mercy :  Why,  do  you  think  that  such  i)oor 
honest  men  as  we  be,  hold  our  habitacles  in  kings'  palaces? 
Ha!  ha!  ha!     But  because  you  seem  to  be  an  abominable 
chieftain,  I  will  tell  you  our  state : 

From  the  top  to  the  toe, 
Prom  the  head  to  the  shoe. 
Prom  the  be^nning  to  the  ending. 
Prom  the  building  to  the  brending.t 
This  honest  fellow  and  I  had  our  mansion-cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  city,  hard  by  the  temple  of  Mercury ;  and  by  the 
common  soldiers  of  the  Shitens,  the  Scythians,  (what  do  you  call 
them  ?)  with  all  the  suburbs,  were  burnt  to  the  ground ;  and 
the  ashes  are  left  there  for  the  country  wives  to  wash  bucks  § 
withal: 

And  that  which  ^eves  me  most. 
My  loving  wife. 
(O  cruel  strife !) 
The  wicked  fiames  did  roast. 
And  therefore,  Captain  Crust, 
We  will  continually  cry. 
Except  you  seek  a  remedy, 
Our  houses  to  re-edify, 
Which  now  are  burnt  to  dust. 

[Both  cry  WUd-Jire  and  pitchy  noUd-JUre  and  pitch. 

*  Careering. 

t  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  having*  never  suffered  any  real 
mtofortime,  wan  determined  to  try  the  effect  of  an  imaginary  bne. 
X  L  e.  burning.  ^  A  quantity  of  linen  washed  at  once. 
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Alba.  Well,  we  must  remedy  these  outraffes, 
And  throw  revenge  upon  their  hateM  heads. 
And  you,  good  fellows,  for  your  houses  burnt, 
We  will  remunerate  you  store  of  gold, 
And  build  your  houses  by  our  palaoe-gate. 

Strum,  Gate!  O  petty  treason  to  my  person,  nowhere  else 
but  by  your  back-side?  Gate!  O,  how  I  am  vexed  in  my 
choler !  Gate !  I  cry  God  mercy.  Do  you  hear,  master  king  ? 
If  you  mean  to  gratify  such  poor  men  as  we  be,  you  must  buUd 
our  houses  by  the  tavern. 

Alba.  It  shall  be  done.  Sir. 

Strum.  Near  the  tavern ;  ay.  by  our  lady.  Sir,  it  was  spoken 
like  a  good  fellow.  Bo  you  near.  Sir  ?  When  our  house  is 
builded,  if  you  do  chance  to  pass  or  repass  that  way,  we  will 
bestow  a  quart  of  the  best  wine  upon  you. 

[JSxeufU  Stbumbo  and  TbohpaBT. 

Alba.  It  grieves  me.  lordings,  that  my  subjects'  goods 
Should  thus  be  spoiled  by  the  Scythians, 
Who,  as  you  see,  with  lightfoot  foragers. 
Depopulate  the  places  where  they  come : 
But,  cursed  Humber.  thou  shalt  rue  the  day, 
That  e'er  thou  cam'st  unto  Cathnesia.  lExeuni, 

SCENE  IK 

Enter  HUMBSB,  HuBBA,  Segab,  Thbassieb,  and  their 'forces. 

Sum.  Hubba,  go  take  a  coronet*  of  our  horse, 
As  many  lanciers,  and  light-armed  knights, 
As  mav  suffice  for  such  an  enterprise, 
And  place  them  in  the  grove  of  Caledon :     ' 
With  these,  when  as  the  skirmish  doth  increase, 
Retire  thou  from  the  shelter  of  the  wood. 
And  set  upon  the  weakened  Trojans'  backs ; 
For  policy,  join'd  with  chivalry, 
Can  never  be  put  back  from  victbry.  [Exit  Hubba. 

Enter  Albanact  ;  Stbuhbo  and  Clowns  with  him. 

Alba.  Thou  base-born  Hun,  how  durst  thou  be  so  bold. 
As  once  to  menace  warlike  Albanact, 
The  great  commander  of  these  regions  ? 
But  tnou  shalt  buv  thy  rashness  with  thy  death, 
And  rue  too  late  thv  over-bold  attempts ; 
Por  with  this  sword,  this  instrument  of  death. 
That  hath  been  drenched  in  my  foemen's  blood, 
m  separate  thy  body  ftrom  thy  head. 
And  set  that  coward  blood  of  thine  abroach. 

Strum.  Nay,  with  this  staff,  great  Strumbo's  instrument, 
I'll  crack  thy  cockscomb,  paltry  Scythian. 

Mum.  Naught  reck  I  of  thy  threats,  thou  prinoox  boy,t 
Nor  do  I  fear  thy  foolish  insolence : 
And,  but  thou  better  use  thy  bragging  blade, 

•  a  comet's  party.  f  Conceited  fellow. 
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Than  thou  dost  rule  thy  overflowing  tongue, 
Superbious  Briton,  thon  shalt  know  too  soon 
The  force  of  Humber  and  his  Scythians. 

\_They  fight.    Bjjmber  and  his  soldierafiy,   AlbanacT 
and  his  forces  follow. 
Strum,  O  horrible,  terrible !  [Sxit^ 

SCENE  V. 
Alarum,    Enter  Htjmbeb  and  his  Soldiers, 

JBum.  How  bravely  this  young  Briton,  Albanaot, 
Darteth  abroad  the  thunderbolts  of  war, 
Beating  down  millions  with  his  furious  mood, 
And  in  his  glory  triumphs  over  all. 
Moving  the  massy  squadrons  off  the  ground ! 
Heax)6  bills  on  hills,  lio  scale  the  starry  skv : 
As  when  Briareus,  arm'd  with  an  hundred  hands, 
Flunff  forth  an  hundred  mountains  at  great  Jove : 
As  when  the  monstrous  giant  Monychus 
HurVd  mount  Olympus  at  great  Mars's  targe. 
And  shot  huge  cedars  at  Mmerva's  shield. 
How  doth  he  overlook  with  haughty  flront 
My  fleeting  hosts,  and  lifts  his  lofty  face 
Against  us  all  that  now  do  fear  his  force ! 
Like  as  we  see  the  wrathful  sea  from  far. 
In  a  great  mountain  heap'd,  with  hideous  noise, 
With  thousand  billows  beat  against  the  ships. 
And  toss  them  in  the  waves  like  tennis  balls.  [An  alarm  sounded. 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  my  Hubba  is  surprised.  [Exit, 

Alarum  again.     Enter  Albanact^  Cambeb,  Thbasimachus, 
Debon,  and  their  Forces, 

Alba.  Follow  me,  soldiers,  follow  Albanact ; 
Pursue  the  Scythians  flying  through  the  field. 
Let  none  of  them  escape  with  victory ; 
That  they  may  know  tne  Britons*  force  is  more 
Than  all  the  power  of  the  trembling  Huns.  * 

Thra.  Forward,  brave  soldiers,  forward ;  keep  the  chase. 
He  that  takes  captive  Humber  or  his  son, 
Shall  be  rewardea  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

An  alarum  sounded ;  then  they  fi^ht.  HUMBEB  and  his  Army 
retreat.  The  Britons  pursue.  HuBBA  enters  at  their  rear,  and 
mis  Debon  :  Stsjtmbo  falls  dovm  i  Albanact  runs  out,  and 
afterwards  enters  wounded. 

Alha.  Injurious  Fortune,  hast  thou  orofls'd  me  thus  ? 
Thus  in  the  morning  of  mv  victories, 
Thus  in  the  prime  of  my  felicity. 
To  cut  me  off  by  such  hard  overthrow ! 
Hadst  thou  no  time  thy  rancour  to  declare, 
But  in  the  Spring  of  all  my  dignities  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  phtoe  to  spit  thv  venom  out, 
But  on  the  person  of  young  Albanact  ? 
I  that  e'erwnile  did  scare  mine  enemies, 
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And  drove  them  almost  to  a  shameful  flight ; 

I  that  e'erwhile  full  lion-like  did  fare 

Amongst  the  dangers  of  the  thick  throng'd  pikes, 

Must  now  depart,  most  lamentably  slain 

By  number's  treacheries  and  Fortune's  spites. 

Cursed  be  her  charms,  damn'd  be  her  cursed  charms, 

That  do  delude  the  wayward  hearts  of  men. 

Of  men  that  trust  unto  her  fickle  wheel, 

Which  never  leaveth  turning  upside^lown ! 

Ogods,  O  heavens,  allot  me  but  the  place 

Where  I  may  find  her  hateful  mansion. 

ril  pass  the  Alps  to  wat'ry  Meroe, 

Where  fiery  PhoBbus  in  his  chariot, 

The  wheels  whereof  are  deck*d  with  emeralds, 

Casts  such  a  heat,  yea  such  a  scorching  heat. 

And  spoileth  Flora  of  her  chequered  grass ; 

1*11  overturn  the  mountain  Caucasus, 

Where  fell  Chimsera  in  her  triple  shape, 

Bolleth  hot  flames  from  out  her  monstrous  paunch, 

Scaring  the  beasts  with  issue  of  her  gorge ; 

111  pass  the  frozen  zone,  where  icy  flakes 

Stopping  the  passage  of  the  fleeting  ships,* 

Bo  lie,  uke  mountains,  in  the  congeal'd  sea : 

Where  if  I  find  that  hateful  house  of  hers, 

111  null  the  fickle  wheel  fVom  out  her  hands. 

And  tie  herself  in  everlasting  bands. 

But  all  in  vain  I  breathe  these  threatenings : 

The  daisr  is  lost,  the  Huns  are  conquerors, 

Debon  is  slain,  my  men  are  done  to  death. 

The  currents  swift  swim  violently  with  blood. 

And  last,  (O  that  this  last  might  so  long  last !) 

Myself  with  wounds  past  all  recovery. 

Must  leave  my  crown  for  Humber  to  possess. 

Strum,  Lord  have  mercy  ui)on  us,  masters,  I  think  this  is  » 
holy-day ;  every  man  Ues  sleeping  in  the  fields :  but  God  knows 
fall  sore  against  their  wills. 

Tkra.  Fly,  noble  Albanact,  and  save  thyself. 
The  Scythians  follow  with  ereat  celerity,  * 

And  there's  no  way  but  flight  or  speedy  death ; 
IV>  liable  Albanact,  and  save  thyself.        IExUTrra,  Alarum, 

Alba.  Nav,  let  them  fly  that  feiM^  to  die  the  death, 
That  tremble  at  the  name  of  fatal  Mors. 
Ke'er  shall  proud  Humber  boast  or  brag  himself, 
l?hat  he  hatn  put  voung  Albanact  to  flight : 
And  lest  he  should  triumph  at  my  decay, 
This  sword  shall  reave  his  master  of  his  life. 
That  oft  hath  saved  his  master's  doubtful  lire: 
But  oh,  my  brethren,  if  you  care  for  me, 
Bevenge  my  death  upon  his  traitorous  nead. 

St  V08  queia  domus  est  nigrantis  regia  IHtis, 
Qui  regitis  rigido  Stygios  moderamine  lucot^ 
*  J.  e.  floating. 
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2^ox  c€Bci  regif^  poUyfitrudu  Sriwnyti 

IHique  detsque  omnes,  Albantun  tollUe  regem, 

TolUteJlumineis  undis  rigidaque  palude. 

Nunc  me  fata  vacant,  hoc  condom  pectore  ferrvm. 

[Stabs  himselt 
MUer  Tbomfabt. 

O,  what  hath  he  done  ?  his  nose  bleeds ;  but  I  smell  a  fox :  look 
where  my  master  Ues.    Master,  master. 

Strwn.  Let  me  alone,  I  tell  thee,  for  I  am  dead. 

2Voi».  Yet  one  word,  good  mastejr. 

Strum.  I  will  not  speak,  for  I  am  dead,  I  tell  thee. 

Trom.  And  u  mf  mcutcr  dead  1  [Singing. 

O  Hicks  and  stones,  brickbats  and  bones^ 

And  is  my  master  dead  ? 
O  you  cockatrices,  and  you  bahUxtrices, 

That  in  the  woods  dwell : 
You  briers  and  brambles,  you  cook'-shops  and  shambles. 

Come  howl  and  yell. 
With  howling  and  screeking,  with  wailing  and  weeping. 

Come  you  to  lament, 
O  colliers  of  Croydon,  and  rustics  of  Soy  don. 

And  fishers  of  Kent. 
For  Strwnbo  the  cobler,  the  fine  merry  oobler 

Of  Caithness  town. 
At  this  same  stour,*  at  this  very  hour. 

Lies  dead  on  the  ground, 

O  master,  thieves,  thieves,  thieves ! 

Strum.  Where  be  thev  ?  cox  me  tunny,  bobekin !  let  me  be 
rising :  be  gone ;  we  shall  be  robb'd  by-and-by. 

[Exeunt  Stbumbo  and  ^EOiyLBAET. 

SCENE  n. 

Enter  HUMBEB,  HUBBA,  Segab,  Thbassibb,  Estbild,  and 
Soldiers. 

Sum.  Thus  from  the  dreadful  shocks  of  ftirious  Mars, 
Thund'rin^  alarums,  and  Bhamnusia's  drum,t 
We  are  retired  with  joyful  victory. 
The  slaughtered  Trojans,  sweltering  in  thdr  blood. 
Infect  the  air  with  tneir  carcasses, 
And  are  a  prey  for  every  ravenous  bird. 

Est  Sopenshthey  that  are  our  enemies! 
So  perish  tney  that  love  not  number's  weal ! 
And,  mighty  Jove,  commander  of  the  world. 
Protect  my  love  from  all  false  treacheries ! 

Mum.  Thanks,  lovely  Estrild,  solace  to  my  souL 
But.  valiant  Hubba,  for  thy  chivalry 
Declared  against  the  men  of  Albany, 
Lo !  here  a  flowering  garland  wreatn'd  of  bay. 
As  a  reward  for  this  toy  forward  mind.  [Sets  it  on  Hubba's  head. 
*  Battle,  tumult.  t  Rhftmnosia,  a  title  of  Nemesis. 
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Hub,  This  unexx>eot)ed  honour,  noble  sire, 
Will  prick  my  courage  unto  braver  deeds, 
And  cause  me  to  attempt  such  hard  exploits, 
That  all  the  world  shall  sound  of  Hubba's  name. 

Svm.  And  now,  brave  soldiers,  for  this  goo4  success, 
Carouse  whole  cups  of  Amazonian  wine, 
Sweeter  than  Nectar,  or  Ambrosia ; 
And  cast  away  the  clods  of  cursed  care. 
With  goblets  crown'd  with  Semeleius'  gifts.* 
Now  let  us  march  to  Abus*  f  silver  streams, 
That  clearly  glide  along  the  ohamnain  fields, 
And  moist  the  grassy  meads  with  nmnid  drops. 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  sound  up  cheerfully, 
Sith  we  return  with  joy  ana  victory.  \_Exeunt, 


ACT  III. 

Snter  Ate  as  before.  Then  this  dwnb  show.  A  crocodile  sitting 
on  a  river's  bank,  and  a  little  snake  stinging  it*  Both  of  them 
fall  into  the  water. 

At6.  Scelera  in  authorem  cadunt. 
High  on  a  bank,  bv  Nilus'  boisterous  streams, 
Fearfullv  sat  the  Egyptian  crocodile,' 
Dreadfully  grinding  in  her  sharp  long  teeth 
The  broken  bowels  of  a  silly  fish. 
His  back  was  arm'd  against  the  dint  of  spear. 
With  shields  of  brass  that  shined  like  burnisa'd  gold : 
'  And  as  he  stretched  forth  his  cruel  paws, 
A  subtle  adder  creeping  closely  near. 
Thrusting  his  forked  stmg  into  his  claws. 
Privily  shed  his  poison  through  his  bones. 
Which  made  him  swell,  that  there  his  bowels  burst, 
That  did  so  much  in  his  own  greatness  trust. 
So  Humber  having  conquered  Albanact, 
Doth  yield  his  glory  unto  Locrine's  sword. 
Mark  what  ensues,  and  you  may  easily  see 
That  all  our  life  is  but  a  tragedy.  [JElxit, 

SCENE  L 

Enter  LocBiNE,  Gtjendolen,  Corinetts,  Absaaacus, 
Thsasikachus,  and  Cambes. 

Loc.  And  is  this  true  P  Is  Albanactus  slain  ? 
Hath  cursed  Humber,  with  his  straggUng  host, 
With  that  his  army  made  of  mongrel  curs. 
Brought  our  redoubted  brother  to  his  end? 
O  that  I  had  the  Thracian  Orpheus'  harR 
Por  to  awake  out  of  the  infernal  shade 

*  I.e.  Bacchus,  son  of  Semde.  f  "^^  Humber* 
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Those  ugly  devils  of  black  Erebus,— 

That  might  torment  the  damned  traitor's  soul ! 

O  that  i  had  Amphion's  instrument, 

To  quicken  with  nis  vital  notes  and  tunes 

The  flinty  joints  of  every  stony  rock, 

By  which  the  Scythians  might  be  punished  I 

For,  by  the  lightning  of  almighty  J  ove. 

The  Hun  shall  die,  had  he  ten  thousand  lives : 

And  would  to  God  he  had  ten  thousand  lives, 

That  I  might  with  the  arm-strong  Hercules 

Crop  off  so  vile  an  hvdra's  hissing  heads ! 

But  say.  my  cousin  (for  I  long  to  hear), 

How  Albanact  came  by  untimely  death. 

TArct,  After  the  traitorous  host  of  Scythians 
Enter'd  the  field  with  martial  equipage. 
Young  Albanact,  impatient  of  delay. 
Led  forth  his  army  'gainst  the  strangling  mates ; 
Whose  multitude  did  daunt  our  soldiers'  minds. 
Yet  nothing  could  dismav  the  forward  prince : 
He  with  a  courage  most  heroicaL 
like  to  a  lion  'mongst  a  flock  of  lambs, 
Made  havoc  of  the  faint-heart  fugitives, 
Hewing  a  passage  through  them  with  his  sword. 
Yea,  we  had  almost  given  them  the  repulse, 
When,  suddenly  from  out  the  silent  wood, 
HubbsL  with  twenty  thousand  soldiers, 
Cowafoly  came  upon  our  weaken'd  backs. 
And  murther'd  all  with  fatal  massacre : 
Amongst  the  which  old  Debon.  martial  knight, 
With  many  wounds  was  brougnt  unto  the  death ; 
And  Albanact,  oppress'd  with  multitude, 
Whilst  valiantly  he  fell'd  his  enemies. 
Yielded  his  life  and  honour  to  the  dust. 
He  being  dead,  the  soldiers  fled  amain ; 
And  I  alone  escaped  them  by  fli^^ht. 
To  bring  you  tidmgs  of  these  accidents. 

Zoe,  Not  aged  Priam,  king  of  stately  Troy, 
Grand  emperor  of  barbarous  Asia, 
When  he  beheld  his  noble-minded  son 
Slain  traitorously  by  all  the  Myrmidons, 
Lamented  more  than  I  for  Albanact. 

Often.  Not  Hecuba  the  queen  of  Ilion, 
When  she  beheld  the  town  of  Per^iamus, 
Her  palace,  burnt  with  all-devourmg  flames, 
Her  fifty  sons  and  daughters,  fresh  of  hue, 
Murther'd  by  wicked  Pvrrhus*  bloody  sword. 
Shed  such  sad  tears  as  I  for  Albanact.  * 

Cam.  The  grief  of  Niobe,  fair  Amphion's  queen, 
Eor  her  seven  sons  magnanimous  in  field, 
Por  her  seven  daughters,  fairer  than  the  fairest. 
Is  not  to  be  compared  with  my  laments. 

Cor.  In  vain  you  sorrow  for  the  slaughter'd  prince, 
In  vain  you  sorrow  for  this  overthrow. 
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He  loves  not  most  that  doth  lament  the  most, 

But  he  that  seeks  to  'venge  the  injury. 

Think  you  to  quell  the  enemies'  warlike  train 

With  childish  sobs  and  womanish  laments  ? 

Unsheath  your  swords,  unsheath  your  conquering  swords. 

And  seek  revenge,  the  comfort  for  this  sore. 

In  Cornwall,  where  I  hold  my  regiment,* 

Even  just  ten  thousand  valiant  men-at-arms 

Hath  Corineus  ready  at  command. 

All  these  and  more,  if  need  shall  more  require. 

Hath  Corineus  ready  at  command. 

Cam.  And  in  the  fields  of  martial  Cambria, 
Close  by  the  boisterous  Isca's  silver  streams, 
"Where  light-foot  fairies  skip  from  bank  to  bank. 
Full  twenty  thousand  brave  courageous  knights 
Well  exercised  in  feats  of  chivalry. 
In  manly  manner  most  invincible. 
Young  Camber  hath,  with  gold  and  victual. 
All  these  and  more,  if  need  shall  more  require, 
I  offer  up  to  'venge  my  brother's  death. 

Loc.  Thanks,  loving  uncle,  and  good  brother  too ; 
For  this  revenge,  for  this  sweet  word,  revenge. 
Must  ease  and  cease  my  wrongful  injuries  : 
And  by  the  sword  of  bloody  Mars  I  swear, 
Ke'er  shall  sweet  quiet  enter  this  my  front ; 
Till  I  be  'venged  on  his  traitorous  head, 
That  slew  my  noble  brother  Albanact. 
Sound  drums  and  trumpets ;  muster  up  the  camp; 
For  we  will  straight  march  to  Albania.  [Sxeufd, 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Humbeb,  Estbild,  Hubba,  Thbassieb,  and  Soldiers. 

Sum.  Thus  are  we  come  victorious  conquerors 
Unto  the  flowing  current's  silver  streams. 
Which,  in  memorial  of  our  victory. 
Shall  be  agnominate  by  our  name,t 
And  talked  of  by  our  posterity : 
For  sure  I  hope  before  the  golden  sun 
Posteth  his  horses  to  fair  Thetis'  plains,J 
To  see  the  water  turned  into  blood, 
And  change  his  bluish  hue  to  rueful  red. 

By  reason  of  the  fatal  massacre  \ 

Which  shall  be  made  upon  the  virent§  plains. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  ALBANACT. 

Ghost.  See  how  the  traitor  doth  presage  his  harm ; 
See  how  he  glories  at  his  own  decay ; 
See  how  he  triumphs  at  his  proper  IJ  loss ; 
O  Fortune  vile,  unstable,  fickle,  frail ! 

*  /.  e.  my  government.  -f  I.e.  surnamed 

^  The  sea.  §  I.e.  green.  |  Own. 
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S^im.  Methinks  I  see  both  armies  in  the  field. 
The  broken  lances  climb  the  crystal  skies ; 
Some  headless  lie,  some  breathless,  on  the  ground. 
And  every  place  is  strew'd  with  carcasses : 
Behold  the  grass  hath  lost  its  pleasant  green, 
The  sweetest  sight  that  ever  might  be  seen. 

&ho9t  Ay,  traitorous  Humber,  thou  shalt  find  it  so, 
Tea  to  thy  cost  thou  shalt  the  same  behold. 
With  anguish,  sorrow,  and  with  sad  laments. 
The  grassy  plains,  that  now  do  please  thine  eyes, 
Shauere  the  night  be  coloured  all  with  blood. 
The  shady  groves  which  now  enclose  thy  camp, 
And  yield  sweet  savour  to  thy  damned  corps, 
Shall  ere  the  night  be  figured  all  with  blood. 
The  profound  stream  that  i)aBseth  by  thy  tents, 
And  with  his  moisture  serveth  all  thy  camp. 
Shall  ere  the  night  converted  be  to  blood. 
Yea  with  the  blood  of  those  thy  straggling  boys : 
For  now  revenge  shall  ease  my  Hngenng  grief. 
And  now  revenge  shall  glut  my  longing  soul.  [Eant, 

Hvh.  Let  come  what  will,  I  mean  to  bear  it  out : 
And  either  Hve  with  glorious  victory. 
Or  die  with  fame  renown'd  for  chivalry. 
He  is  not  worthv  of  the  honeycomb. 
That  shuns  the  hives  because  the  bees  have  stings. 
That  likes  me  best  that  is  not  got  with  ease, 
Which  thousand  dangers  do  accompany ; 
For  nothing  can  dismay  our  regal  mind, 
Which  aims  at  nothing  but  a  golden  crown, 
The  only  upshot  of  mine  enterprises. 
Were  they  enchained  in  grim  Pluto's  court, 
And  kept  for  treasure  'mongst  his  hellish  crew. 
I  would  either  quell  the  triple  (lerberuEf, 
And  all  the  army  of  his  hateful  hags. 
Or  roll  the  stone  with  wretched  Sisyphus. 

Hwn.  Bight  martial  be  thy  thoughts,  my  noble  son. 
And  all  thy  words  savour  of  chivalry. 

Enter  Seoab. 

But,  warlike  Segar,  what  strange  accidents 
Make  you  to  leave  the  warding*  of  the  camp  ? 

Segar.  To  arms,  m^  lord,  to  "honourable  arms : 
Take  helm  and  tar^e  in  hand :  The  Britons  come 
With  greater  multitude  than  erst  the  Greeks 
Brought  to  the  ports  of  Phrygian  Tenedos. 

Hum.  But  wluUi  saith  Segar  to  these  accidents  ? 
What  counsel  gives  he  in  extremities  ? 

Segar.  Why  this,  my  lord,  experience  lieacheth  us, 
That  resolution's  a  sole  help  at  need. 
And  this,  my  lord,  our  honour  teacheth  us. 
That  we  oe  bold  in  every  enterprise. 


•  Defence. 
tOl.  T.  O 
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Then,  since  there  is  no  way  but  fight  or  die. 
Be  resolute,  my  lord,  for  victory. 

Hwn,  And  resolute,  Segar,  I  mean  to  be. 
Perhaps  some  blissful  star  will  flavour  us, 
And  comfort  bring  to  our  perplexed  state. 
Gome,  let  us  in.  and  fortify  our  camp, 
So  to  withstand  their  strong  invafiion.  \_BxeHnt 

SCENE  III. 
Enter  Steumbo,  Teompaet,  Olivbe,  and  WiLtlAM. 

Strum,  Nay,  neighbour  Oliver,  if  you  be  so  hot,  come,  prepare 
yourself,  you  shall  find  two  as  stout  fellows  of  us,  as  any  in  all 
the  North. 

Olirn,  No,  by  my  dorth,*  neighbour  Strumbo ;  Ich  zee  dat  you 
are  a  man  of  small  zideration,  dat  will  zeek  to  injure  your  old 
vreends,  one  of  your  vamiliar  guests ;  and  derefore  zeeing  your 
'pinion  is  to  deal  withouten  reazon^  ich  and  my  zon  WiUiam 
will  take  dat  course  dat  shall  be  fardest  vrom  reason.  How  zay 
you  ?  will  you  have  my  daughter  or  no  ? 

Strum.  A.  very  hard  question,  neighbour,  but  I  will  solve  it  as 
I  may.    What  reason  have  you  to  demand  it  of  me  ? 

Will,  Marry,  Sir,  what  reason  had  you,  when  my  sister  was  in 
the  bam,  to  tumble  her  upon  the  h^,  and  to  fish  her  belly  ? 

Strum,  Mass,  thou  sa/st  true.  Well,  but  would  you  have  me 
marry  her  therefore  P  No,  I  scorn  her,  and  you,  and  you :  ay,  I 
scorn  you  alL 

OUv,  You  will  not  have  her  then  ? 

Strum.  No,  as  I  am  a  true  gentleman. 

Will.  Then  will  we  school  you,  ere  you  and  We  part  hence. 

[Tkeifjigkt. 

Enter  Mabgeey.    She  snatches  the  staff  out  of  her  brother's 
hand,  as  he  is  fighting. 

Strum.  Ay,  you  come  in  pudding-time,  or  else  I  had  dress'd 
them. 

Mar.  You,  mast^  saucebox,  lobcock,  cockscomb ;  you,  slop- 
sauce,  Uckfingers,  will  you  not  near  ? 

Strum.  "Who  speak  you  to  ?  me  P 

Mar,  Ay,  Sir,  to  you,  J  dm  Lack-honesty,  Littlewit.  Is  ifc  you 
that  will  have  none  of  me  P 

Strum,  No,  by  my  troth,  mistress  Nicebice^f  How  fine  y<m 
can  nick-name  me !  I  think  you  were  brought  up  in  the  Uni- 
versity' of  Bridewell,  you  have  your  rhetoric  so  ready  at  your 
tongue's  end,  as  if  you  were  never  well  wam'd  when  you  were 
young. 

Mar.  Why  th^o,  goodman  Codshead,  if  you  will  have  none  of 
me.  farewell 

Strum,  If  you  be  so  plain,  mistress  Driggle-draggle,  &Fe  you 
well 

•  1,  e,  troth.  t  /.  <f.  Nice-bit. 
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Jfor.  Nay,  matsbesr  Strambo,  ere  yon  bo  from  henoe.  we  must 
have  more  words.    You  will  have  none  of  me  ?  [ThefLfighe. 

Strwn.  Oh  my  head,  my  head  I  Leave,  leave,  leave;  I  will, 
I  wOljIwilL 

Mar.  Upon  that  condition  I  let  thee  alone. 

OUo,  How  now:  master  Strumbo  P  Hath  my  daughtw  taught 
you  a  new  lesson? 

Strum,  Ay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  Oliver ;  it  will  not  be  for 
my  ease  to  Irnve  my  head  broken  every  day ;  therefore  remedy 
tms,  and  we  shall  agree. 

OUm.  WelL  zon,  well  (for  you  are  xny  son  now),  all  shall  be 

remedied.    I)aughter,  be  friends  with  him.    \_They  shake  hands, 

[fixeunt  Oltveb,  William,  and  MlBGEBY. 

Strum.  Ton  are  a  sweet  nut;  the  devil  orack  you !  Masters, 
I  think  it  be  mv  luck.  My  first  wife  was  a  loving  quiet  wench ; 
but  this,  I  think,  would  weary  the  devil  I  would  she  might  be 
burnt  as  my  other  wife  was ;  if  not,  I  must  run  to  the  halter  for 
help.  O  Codpiece,  thou  hast  'done  *  thy  master ;  this  it  is  to  be 
meddling  with  warm  plackets.!  lExeunt 

SCENE  IK 
Enter  LocsiiTB,  Gambeb,  Cobineus,  Thbasimachus,  and 

ASSJlSUlCUB. 

Loc.  Now  am  I  guarded  with  an  host  of  men. 
Whose  haughty  courage  is  invincible. 
Now  am  I  hemm'd  with  troops  of  soldiers, 
Such  as  miffht  force  Bellona  to  retire. 
And  make  her  tremble  at  their  puissance. 
Now  sit  I  like  the  mighty  god  of  war. 
When,  armed  with  his  coat  of  adiunant, 
Mounted  in's  chariot  drawn  with  mighty  bulls, 
He  drove  the  Argives  over  Xanthus^  streams. 
Now,  cursed  Humber,  doth  thy  end  draw  nigh, 
Down  sees  the  glory  of  thv  victories, 
And  all  thy  fame,  and  all  thy  hi^h  renown. 
Shall  in  a  moment  yield  to  Locrme's  sword. 
Thy  bragging  banners  cross'd  with  argent  streams, 
The  ornaments  of  thy  pavilions. 
Shall  all  be  captivated  with  this  hand ; 
And  thou  thyself  at  Albanaotus*  tomb 
Shalt  offer'd  be,  in  satisfaction 
Of  all  the  wrongs  thou  didst  him  when  he  lived. 
But  canst  thou  tell  me,  brave  Thrasimachus, 
How  fiir  we  distant  are  from  number's  camp  ? 

Thra.  My  lord,  within  yon  foii  accursed  grove. 
That  bears  the  tokens  of  our  overthrow. 
This  Humber  hath  intrench'd  His  damned  camp. 
March  on.  my  lord,  because  I  lon^  to  see 
'Aie  treacherous  Serbians  swell^rmg  in  their  gore. 

*  Vesitxofed,  f  Und^-peCtiooate. 
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Loc.  Sweet  Fortune,  favour  Locrine  with  a  smile. 
That  I  may  'venge  my  nohle  brother's  death ! 
And  in  the  midst  of  stately  Troyuovant 
111  build  a  temple  to  thy  deity, 
Of  perfect  marble,  and  of  jadnl^  stones, 
That  it  shall  pass  the  high  pyramid^ 
Which  with  their  top  surmount  the  firmament. 

Cam,  The  arm-strong  ofEspring  of  the  doubled  night,* 
Stout  Hercules,  Alcmena's  mighty  son. 
That  tsuned  the  monsters  of  the  threefold  world. 
And  rid  the  oppressed  from  the  tyrants'  yokes. 
Did  never  show  such  valiantness  m  fight, 
As  I  will  now  for  noble  Albanact. 

Cor.  Full  fourscore  years  hath  Corineus  Uved, 
Sometimes  in  war,  sometimes  in  quiet  peace, 
And  yet  I  feel  myself  to  be  as  strong 
As  erst  I  was  in  summer  of  mine  age  \ 
Able  to  toss  this  great  i^nwieldy  dub. 
Which  hath  been  painted  with  my  foemen's  brains : 
And  with  this  club  Til  break  the  strong  array 
Of  Humber  and  his  straggline  soldiers. 
Or  lose  m^  life  amon^  the  thickest  press, 
And  die  with  honour  m  my  latest  days : 
Yet,  ere  I  die,  they  all  shall  understand^ 
What  force  Hes  in  stout  Corineus*  hand. 

Thra,  And  if  Thrasimachus  detractf  the  fight^ 
Either  for  weakness,  or  for  cowardice. 
Let  him  not  boast  that  Brutus  was  his  eam,t 
Or  that  brave  Corineus  was  his  sire. 

Loc,  Then  courage,  soldiers,  first  for  your  safety. 
Next  for  your  peace,  last  for  your  victory.  \_Exmmt, 

SCEITE  V. 

Alarwn,    Unter  Hubba  and  Segab  at  one  side  cf  the  stcLge^ 
and  COBINETTS  at  the  other. 

Cor.  Art  thou  that  Humber,  prince  of  fugitive 
That  by  thy  treason  slew^st  young  Albanact  ? 

Sub.  I  am  his  son  that  slew  young  Albanact ; 
And  if  thou  take  not  heed,  proud  Phrygian, 
ril  send  thy  soul  unto  the  Stygian  lake. 
There  to  complain  of  Humbers  injuries. 

Cor.  You  triumph.  Sir,  before  the  victory. 
For  Corineus  is  not  so  soon  slain. 
But,  cursed  Scythians,  you  shall  rue  the  day. 
That  e'er  you  came  into  Albania. 
So  perish  they  that  envy  Britain's  wealth. 
So  let  them  die  with  endless  infamy : 
And  he  that  seeks  his  sovereign's  overthrow. 
Would  this  my  club  mi^ht  a^ravate  his  woe. 

[Strtkee  them  with  his  club.    JSxeuntJighting. 

•  /.  e.  the  night  protracted  to  twice  its  usual  length,  which  Jupiter 
passed  with  Alcmena.  f  1.  e.  withdraw  from.  X  Uncle. 
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SCENS  n. 

JSnter  HUMBBB. 

Hwn,  Where  may  I  find  some  desert  wilderness, 
"Where  I  may  breathe  out  curses  as  I  would, 
And  scare  the  earth  with  my  condemning  voice ; 
Where  ©very  echo's  repercussion 
May  help  me  to  bewail  mine  overthrow, 
And  aid  me  in  mv  sorrowM  laments  ? 
Where  may  I  find  some  hollow  uncouth  rock. 
Where  I  may  damn,  condemn,  and  ban  my  fill. 
The  heavens,  the  helL  the  earth,  the  air,  the  fire ; 
And  utter  curses  to  the  concave  sky 
Which  may  infect  the  airy  regions. 
And  light  upon  the  Briton  Locrine's  head  ? 
You  ugly  spirits  that  in  Cocytus  mourn, 
And  snash  your  teeth  with  dolorous  laments ; 
You  fearful  dogs,  that  in  black  Lethe  howl. 
And  scare  the  ghosts  with  your  wide  open  throats ; 
You  ugly  ghosts,  that  flying  from  these  dogs 
Do  plunge  yourselves  in  Pmryflesethon  ;• 
Come  all  of  you,  and  with  your  shrieking  notes 
Accompany  the  Britons'  conquering  host 
Come,  fierce  Erinnys,  horrible  with  snakes ; 
Come,  ugly  furie&  armed  with  your  whips ; 
You  threefold  judges  of  black  Tartarus, 
And  all  l^e  arm  v  of  your  helUsh  fiends. 
With  new-found  torments  rack  proud  Locrine's  bones ! 
O  gods  and  stars !  danm'd  be  the  gods  and  stars, 
Tmit  did  not  drown  me  in  fair  Thetis'  plains ! 
Curst  be  the  sea,  that  with  outrageous  waves, 
With  surging  billows,  did  not  rive  my  ships 
Against  we  rocks  of  high  Ceraunia. 
Or  swallow  me  into  her  wat'ry  gulf! 
Would  God  we  had  arrived  upon  the  shore 
Where  Polvphemus  and  the  Cyclops  dwell ; 
Or  where  the  bloody  Anthropophagi 
With  greedy  jaws  devour  the  wandering  wights ! 

Enter  the  Ghost  qf  Albanact. 

But  why  comes  Albanactus'  bloody  ghost, 
To  bring  a  cor'sivef  to  our  miseries  r 
Is't  not  enough  to  suffer  shameful  flight. 
But  *we  must  DC  tormented  now  with  ghosts, 
With  apparitions  fearful  to' behold  P 

GhoH.  Bevenge,  revenge  for  blood. 

Sum,  So,  nought  will  satisfy  your  wandering  ghost 
But  dire  revenge ;  nothing  but  number's  fall ; 
Because  he  conquer'd  you  in  Albany. 
Now,  by  my  soul,  Humber  would  be  condemn'd 

•  /.  c.  Pyriphlegethon,  Phlegethon.  f  Le,A  corrosive. 
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To  Tantal's  hunger,  or  Ixion'i  wheel. 
Or  to  the  vulture  of  Prometheus, 
Bather  than  that  this  murder  were  undone. 
When  as  I  die,  111  drag  thy  onrsed  ghost 
Through  all  the  rivers  of  foul  Erebus, 
Through  burning  sulphur  of  the  limbo-lake. 
To  allay  the  burning  Airy  of  that  heat, 
That  rageth  in  mine  everlasting  souL 
Ghost.  Vindieta!  vindicta!  lExeuni 


ACT  IV. 

Unter  ATE  <u  before.  Then  Omthale,  homing  a  club  in  her 
hand,  and  a  Uon*8  eJcin  on  her  h<toks  "HJEBCITLBS  following  with 
a  dMtaff,  Omfhalb  twme  aboni,  and  takimg  off  her  pan^ 
tqfle*  strikes  Hebculbs  on  the  heads  then  thep  deparL 
Atb  renunns, 

At^.  Qtf^m  non  Argoliei  mandata  severa  tpranm, 
Non  potnU  Juno  vincere,  vieU  amor. 
Stout  Hercules,  the  mirror  of  the  wor]d, 
Son  to  Alcmena  and  great  Ju|^ter, 
After  so  many  conquests  won  m  field, 
After  so  many  monsters  quell'd  bv  force, 
Yielded  his  valiant  heart  to  Omphale, 
A  fearftil  woman,  void  of  manly  strength. 
She  took  the  cub,  and  wore  the  lion's  skin ; 
He  took  the  wheel,  and  maidenly  'psa  spin. 
So  martial  Loorine,  cheer'd  with  victory, 
Falleth  in  love  with  number's  concubine^ 
And  so  forgetteth  peerless  Quendolen : 
His  uncle  Corineus  storms  at  this, 
And  forceth  Locrine  for  his  grace  to  sue. 
Lo  here  the  sum ;  the  process  doth  ensue.  [  Exit. 

8CJSNSL 

Enter  LOCBIKI,  CUmBBB,  OOBIVBUS,  AsaiBAClTS,  THBA8I« 
MACHU8,  and  Soldiers, 

Loo.  Thus  from  the  fury  of  BeUona's  broils^ 
With  sound  of  drum,  and  trumpets'  melody. 
The  Britain  kinff  returns  triumphantly. 
The  Scythians  sudn  with  great  occision,t 
Bo  equalize  the  grass  in  multitude : 
And  with  their  blood  have  stain'd  the  streaming  bro<^ 
Offering  their  bodies,  and  their  dearest  blood. 
As  sacrifice  to  Albanaotus'  ghost. 
Now,  cursed  Humber,  hast  thou  pud  thy  due. 
For  thy  deceits  and  crafty  treacheries, 

*  «.  her  dipper.  f  I.  e.  slaughter. 
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For  all  thy  Kiules,  and  damned  stratagems. 

With  loss  of  life  and  ever-durin^  shune. 

Where  are  thy  horses  trapp'd  with  humish'd  ^Id  P  • 

Thy  trampling  ooursers  ruled  with  foaming  bits  P 

Where  are  thy  soldiers,  strong  and  numberless  P 

Thy  valiant  captains,  and  thy  noble  peers  P 

Even  as  the  country  clowns  with  shfui>est  scythes 

Do  mow  the  wither  d  grass  from  off  the  earth, 

Or  as  the  ploughman  with  his  piercing  share 

Benteth  the  bowels  of  the  fertile  fieldl 

And  rippeth  up  the  roots  with  razors  keen, 

So  Locnne,  with  his  mighty  curtle-axe. 

Hath  cropped  off  the  heads  of  all  thy  Huns : 

So  Locrine's  peers  have  daunted  all  thy  peers. 

And  drove  thine  host  unto  concision. 

That  thou  mayst  suffer  penance  for  thy  fault, 

And  die  for  murdenng  valiant  Albanact. 

Cori.  And  thus,  yea  thusL  shall  all  the  rest  be  served. 
That  seek  to  enter  Allnon,  Against  our  wills. 
If  the  brave  nation  of  the  Troglodytes, 
If  all  the  coal-black  ^hiopians, 
If  all  the  forces  of  the  Amazons, 
If  all  the  hosts  of  the  barbarian  lands, 
Should  dare  to  enter  this  our  little  world, 
Soon  should  they  rue  their  over-bold  attempts ; 
That  after  us  our  progeny  may  say. 
There  lie  the  beasts  that  sought  to  usurp  our  land. 

Zoc.  Ay,  they  are  beasts  that  seek  to  usurp  our  land. 
And  like  to  brutish  beasts  they  shall  l>e  served. 
For,  mififhty  Jove,  the  supreme  king  of  heaven, 
That  guides  the  concourse  of  the  meteors. 
And  rules  the  motion  of  the  azure  sky. 
Fights  always  for  the  Britons'  safety. 
But  stay ;  methinks  I  hear  some  sluieking  noise. 
That  dnweth  near  to  our  pavilion. 

Unter  Soldiers,  lectdinff  in  EsTSILD. 

S$t.  What  prince  soe'er,  adom'd  with  golden  crown. 
Doth  swav  the  regal  sceptre  in  his  hancL 
And  thinks  no  diance  can  ever  throw  lum  down, 
Or  that  his  state  shall  everlasting  stand, 
Let  him  behold  poor  Estrild  in  this  plight. 
The  perfect  platform*  of  a  troubled  wight 
Once  was  I  g;uarded  with  Mavortial  bands,t 
Gompass'd  with  princes  of  the  noblest  blood ; 
Now  am  I  fallen  into  my  foemen's  hands, 
And  with  my  death  must  pacify  their  mood.X 
O  life,  the  harbour  of  cabunities ! 

0  death,  the  haven  of  all  miseries ! 

1  could  compare  my  sorrows  to  thy  woe, 

•  /.  e.  model.  t  Mavors,  &  poetical  name  for  Man. 

}  I.  e.  angler. 
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Thou  wretched  gueen  of  wretched  Pergamus, 

But  that  thou  view'dst  thy  enemy's  overthrow. 

Nigh  to  the  rock  of  high  Oaphareus 

Thou  saw'st  their  death  and  then  departedst  thence : 

I  must  abide  the  victors'  insolenoa 

The  gods  that  pitied  thy  contimud  grief, 

Transform'd  thy  oorps^^  and  with  thy  corps  thy  care : 

Poor  Estrild  Uves,  despairing  of  relief,  I 

Por  friends  in  trouble  are  but  few  and  rare. 

What,  said  I,  few  ?  ay,  few  or  none  at  all,  | 

Por  cruel  Death  made  havoc  of  them  all  | 

Thrice  happy  they,  whose  fortune  was  so  ^d 

To  end  their  lives,  and  with  their  lives  their  woes !  | 

Thrice  hapless  I,  whom  Portune  so  withstood,  i 

That  cruelly  she  gave  me  to  my  foes !  I 

0  soldiers,  is  there  any  misery  I 
To  be  compared  to  Fortune's  treachery  ?  j 

Loo.  Camber,  this  same  should  be  the  Scythian  queen. 

Cam,  So  may  we  judge  by  her  lamenting  words. 

Loo,  So  fair  a  dame  mine  eyes  did  never  see ; 
With  floods  of  woes  she  seems  o'erwhelm'd  to  be. 

Cam.  O,  hath  she  not  a  cause  for  to  be  sad  ? 

Loo,  [aside'].  If  she  have  cause  to  weep  for  Humberts  deaths 
And  shed  salt  tears  for  her  overthrow, 
Locrine  may  well  bewail  his  proper  f  grief, 
Locrine  may  move  his  own  peculiar  woe. 
He,  being  conquered,  died  a  speedy  death, 
And  felt  not  long  his  lamentable  smart : 
I,  being  conqueror,  live  a  lingering  Ufe, 
And  feel  the  force  of  Cupid's  sudden  dart 

1  gave  him  cause  to  die  a  speedy  death ; 
He  left  me  cause  to  wish  a  speedy  death. 
O.  that  sweet  face,  painted  with  nature's  dye. 
Those  roseal  cheeks  mix'd  with  a  snowy  white. 
That  decent  X  neck  surpassing  ivory, 
Those  comely  breasts  which  Venus  well  might  spite, 
Are  like  to  snares,  which  wily  fowlers  wrought, 
Wherein  my  yielding  heart  is  prisoner  caugnt  I 
The  golden  tresses  of  her  dain^  hair. 
Which  shine  like  rubies  glittering  with  the  sun, 
Have  so  entrapped  poor  Jbocrine's  love-sick  heart, 
That  from  the  same  no  way  it  can  be  won. 
How  true  is  that  which  oft  I  heard  declared, 
One  dram  of  joy  must  have  a  pound  of  care. 

IJst,  Hard  is  theii  fall,  who  from  a  golden  crown 
Are  cast  into  a  sea  of  wretchedness. 

Loo,  Hard  is  their  thrall,  who  by  Cupido's  frown 
Are  wrapp'd  in  waves  of  endless  carefulness.  [Asicle, 

Est,  O  Mngdom,  object  §  to  al^  miseries ! 

*  Body.  t  Own. 

t  Becoming,  beautiful  (  I.  e.  exposed. 
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Loe.  O  love,  the  extrem'st  of  all  extremities !  [Aride. 

[  Qoe$  into  hii  ehak\ 

Sold,  M^  lord,  in  ransaoking  the  Scythian  tents, 
I  found  this  lady,  and  to  manifest 
That  earnest  zeal  I  bear  unto  your  grace, 
I  here  present  her  to  your  majesty. 

2  Soul,  He  lies,  my  lord ;  I  found  the  kdy  first. 
And  here  present  her  to  your  majesty. 

1  Sold,  Fresumptuous  villain,  wUt  thou  take  my  prize  P 

2  Sold.  Najr,  rather  thou  depriv'st  me  of  my  lighi 

1  Sold,  Besign  thv  title,  caitiff,  unto  me. 

Or  with  my  sword  ill  pierce  thv  coward's  loins. 

2  Sold,  Soft  words^  n>od  sir ;  'tis  not  enough  to  speak : 
A  barking  dog  doth  seldom  strangers  bite. 

Loc,  Unreverent  villains,  strive  you  in  our  sight? 
Take  them  hence,  jailer,  to  the  dungeon ; 
There  let  them  lie,  and  try  their  <iuarrel  out. 
But  thou,  £sdr  princess,  be  no  whit  dismay'c^ 
But  rather  joy  that  Locrine  favours  thea 

JSgt,  How  can  he  favour  me  that  slew  m^  spouse? 

Zoo,  The  chance  of  war,  my  love,  took  him  ttom  thee. 

£st.  But  Locrine  was  the  causer  of  his  deafch. 

Zoc.  He  was  an  enemv  to  Locrine's  state, 
And  slew  mv  noble  brother  Albanact 

.SM.  But  he  was  Unk'd  to  me  in  marriage-bond. 
And  would  you  have  me  love  his  slaughterer  ? 

Loc,  Better  to  live,*  than  not  to  live  at  dL 

JSst.  Better  to  die  renown'd  for  chastity. 
Than  live  with  shame  and  endless  infamy. 
What  would  the  common  sort  report  of  me. 
If  I  forget  my  love,  and  cleave  to  thee  ? 

Zoc,  Kings  need  not  fear  the  vulgar  8entenoe8.f 

Sgt.  But  ladies  must  regard  their  honest  name. 

Ztoc,  Is  it  a  shame  to  live  in  marriage-bonds  ? 

JSM.  No,  but  to  be  a  strumpet  to  a  king. 

Zoc,  If  thou  wilt  yield  to  LoOTine's  burning  love. 
Thou  shalt  be  queen  of  fair  Albania. 

JEM.  But  Guendolen  will  undermine  my  state. 

Zoc,  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  have  no  harm. 

JEM.  Then  lo !  brave  Locrine,  Estrild  yields  to  thee ; 
And,  by  the  gods,  whom  thou  dost  invocate, 
By  the  dreaa  ghost  of  thy  deceased  sire. 
By  thy  right  hand^nd  by  thy  bumine  love. 
Take  jpi^on  poor  Bstrila's  wretched  thrall 

Cori.  Hath  Locrine  then  forgot  his  Guendolen^ 
That  thus  he  courts  the  Scythmn's  paramour  ? 
What,  are  the  words  of  Brute  so  soon  forgot? 
Are  my  deserts  so  quickly  out  of  mind  ? 
Have  I  been  £uthful  to  thy  sire,  now  dead  ? 
Have  I  protected  thee  from  number's  hand, 

*  /.  0.  oil  any  tenns.  t  O(iinlonib 
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And  dost  thou  quit  me  with  inprfttitude  ? 
Is  thig  the  guerdon  *  for  my  gnevous  wounds  ? 
Is  this  the  nonour  for  m:^  Iadouts  past  ? 
Now,  by  my  sword,  Locrine,  I  swear  to  thee, 
This  injwry  of  thine  shall  be  repaid. 

Loo,  U  nde.  scorn  you  your  royal  sovereign, 
As  if  we  stood  for  ciphers  in  the  court  ? 
Upbraid  you  me  with  those  your  benefits  ? 
W  hy,  *twa8  a  subject's  duty  so  to  do. 
What  you  have  done  for  our  deceased  sire. 
We  know ;  and  all  know,  ;w)u  have  your  reward. 

Cori.  Avaunt  proud  prmoox !  brav'st  thou  me  withal  ? 
Assure  thyself,  though  thou  be  en^ror. 
Thou  ne'er  shaJt  carry  this  unpunished. 

Comb,  Pardon,  my  brother,  noble  Oorineua^ 
Pardon  tlus  once,  and  it  shall  be  amended. 

AjMa,  Cousin,  remember  Brutus' latest  words, 
How  he  desired  you  to  cherish  them : 
Let  not  tluB  fault  so  much  incense  your  mind. 
Which  is  not  yet  passed  all  remedjr. 

Cori,  Then,  Locrine.  lo  I  reconcile  mjnself ; 
But  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  so  love  thy  wifa, 
But  if  thou  violate  thope  promises, 
Blood  and  revenge  shall  hght  upon  thy  head. 
Come,  let  us  back  to  stately  Troynovant, 
Where  all  these  matters  shall  be  settled. 

Xoc.  \at%dey  Millions  of  devils  wait  upon  thy  soul ! 
Legions  of  spuits  vex  thy  impious  ghost ! 
Ten  thousand  torments  rack  thy  cursed  bones ! 
Let  everything  that  hath  the  use  of  breath. 
Be  instruments  and  workers  of  thy  death !  {^'Exemrnt, 

8CENS  H 

JSnter  HUHBBB,  hi*  hair  hanging  over  Mi  shouldera^  hii  arm*  all 
bloody,  and  a  dart  in  hi*  hand. 

Hum.  What  basilisk  was  hatched  in  this  plaoe^ 
Where  everything  consumed  is  to  nought  ? 
What  fearftil  Airy  haunts  these  cursed  groves, 
Where  not  a  root  is  left  for  number's  meat  ? 
Hath  fell  Alecto,  with  envenom'd  blasts. 
Breathed  forth  poison  in  these  tender  plains  ? 
Hath  triple  Cerberus,  with  contagious  foam, 
Sow'd  aconitum  'mongst  these  witber'd  herbs  ? 
Hath  dreadflil  FameSjf  with  her  charming  X  rods, 
Brought  barrenness  on  every  fruitful  tree  ? 
Wha^  not  a  root,  no  fruity  no  beast,  no  Mrd, 
To  nourish  Humber  in  this  wilderness ! 
What  would  you  more,  you  fiends  of  Erebus  ? 

*  I.  e.  reward.  f  I.  e.  hanger  personified.  X  !>  e.  magic 
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My  Tery  entrails  burn  for  want  of  drink ; 

My  bowels  oiTfHumber,  give  us  some  meat : 

Bat  wretched  Humber  can  give  you  no  meat^ 

These  foul  accursed  ^ves  mora  no  meat. 

This  firuitless  soil,  this  ground,  brings  forth  no  meat, 

The  gods,  hard-heariedgods,  yield  me  no  meat : 

Then  how  can  Humber  give  you  any  meat  ? 

Enter  Stbithbo,  wtaring  a  Scotdk  eap^  wUh  a  pUehforh  in  hii 
hand. 

Strum.  How  do  you,  masters,*  how  do  vonP  how  have  you 
scaped  han^g  this  long  time  ?  V  fidth  I  nave  scsaped  manv  a 
scouring  this  year :  but  I  thank  God  I  have  passed  them  all  with  a 
good  coraggio,  and  my  wife  and  I  are  in  great  love  and  charity 
now.  I  thank  my  manhood  and  my  strengtL  For  I  will  tell  you, 
masters :  Upon  a  certain  day  at  night  I  came  home,  to  say  the 
very  truth,  with  my  stomach  f^l  of  wine,  and  ran  up  into  the 
chionber,  where  my  wife  soberly  sat  rocking  my  little  oaby,  lean- 
ing her  back  against  the  bed,  singing  lullaby.  Now  when  she  saw 
me  come  with  m^  nose  foremost,  thinking  that  I  had  been 
drunk  (as  I  was  mdeed),  she  snatched  up  a  fiitgot-Btick  in  her 
hand,  and  came  furiously  marching  towards  me,  with  a  big  fiuse, 
as  though  she  would  have  eaten  me  at  a  bit;  thundering  out 
tiiese  words  unto  me :  Thou  drunken  hnane^  where  hcui  thou  "been 
eo  long?  I  shall  teach  thee  how  to  henight  me\  another  time : 
and  so  she  began  to  play  knaves  trumps.  Now,  although  I 
trembled,  fearing  she  would  set  her  ten  commandments  t  in  my 
&0CL  I  ran  withm  her,  and  detighted  her  so  with  the  sport  I 
made,  that  ever  after  she  would  call  me  eweet  hutbandi  and  so 
banished  brawling  for  ever.  And  to  see  the  good-will  of  the 
wench !— She  bought  with  her  portion  a  yard  of  land,  and  by 
that  I  am  now  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  our  parish. 
Well,  masters,  whafs  o'clock?    It  is  now  breakfast  time;  you 

shall  see  what  meat  I  have  here  for  my  breakfast. 

[Sits  down,  and  takes  out  his  vietuaU, 
Hum.  Was  ever  land  so  fruitless  as  this  land  P 

Was  ever  grove  so  graceless  as  this  grove  P 

Was  ever  soil  so  barren  as  this  soil  P 

Oh  no :  the  land  where  hungry  Fames  dwelt. 

May  no  ways  equalize  this  cursed  land ; 

Nq^  even  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone 

Brings  forth  more  fruit  than  this  accursed  srove. 
.  Ne^er  came  sweet  Gere^  ne'er  came  Venus  here ; 

Triptolemu&  the  god  of  husbandmen, 

Nrer  soVd  his  seed  in  this  foul  wilderness. 

The  hunger-Utten  dogs  of  Acheron, 

Chased  from  the  nine-fold  Pyriphlegethon, 

Have  set  their  footsteps  in  this  damned  sronnd. 

The  iron-hearted  Funes,  arm'd  with  snakes, 

*  Fir.  the  spectacorB.  t  To  come  lioma  to  late  at  nigfat. 

X  J.  0.  her  nails. 
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Soatter'd  huge  Hydras  over  all  the  plains ; 

Which  have  oonsumed  the  grass,  the  herbs,  the  trees, 

Which  have  drunk  up  the  flowing  water-springs. 

Stbuhbo,  hearing  his  votee,  starts  up,  and  puts  his  meai 
in  his  pocket,  endeavouring  to  hide  himself. 
Thou  great  commander  of  the  starry  sky. 
That  guid'st  the  life  of  every  mortal  wight. 
Prom  the  indosures  of  the  fleeting  clouds 
Bain  down  some  food,  or  else  I  famt  and  die : 
Pour  down  some  drink,  or  else  I  faint  and  die. 
O  Jupiter,  hast  thou  sent  Mercury 
In  clownish  shape  to  minister  some  food  P 
Some  meat,  some  meat,  some  meat. 

Strum,  O  alas,  Sir,  you  are  deceived.  I  am  not  Mercury ;  I 
amStrumbo. 

Bum.  Give  me  some  meat,  villain,  give  me  some  meat. 
Or  'gainst  this  rock  I'll  dash  thy  cursed  brains, 
And  rent  thy  bowels  with  my  bloody  hands. 
Give  me  some  meat^  villain ;  give  me  some  meat 

Strum.  By  the  faith  of  my  bodv,  good  fellow,  I  had  rather  give 
an  whole  ox,  than  that  thou  shouldst  serve  me  in  that  sort. 
Dash  out  my  brains !  O  horrible !  terrible !  I  think  I  have  a 
quarry  of  stones  in  my  pocket.  lAside, 

ISe  maJces  as  though  he  would  give  him  some,  and  as  he 
puts  out  his  hand,  the  Ghost  o/ Albakact  enters, 
and  strikes  him  on  the  hand.    Stbumbo  runs  out, 
"KUMBRB  fpUowina  Mm. 
Ghost.  Lo,  here  the  gift  of  fell  ambition, 
.  Of  usurpation  and  of  treachery ! 
Lo,  here  the  harms  that  wait  upon  all  those 
That  do  intrude  themselves  in  others'  lands, 
Wliich  are  not  under  their  dominion.  IJExii, 

SCENJS  in, 

Enter  lAKiRUSTE, 

Loo.  Seven  years  hath  aged  Corineus  lived 
To  Locrine's  grief,  and  fair  Estrilda's  woe, 
And  seven  years  more  he  hopeth  vet  to  live. 
O  supreme  Jove,  annihilate  this  thought ! 
Should  he  enjoy  the  air's  fruition. 
Should  he  enjoy  the  benefit  of  Ufe, 
Should  he  contemplate  the  radiant  sun. 
That  makes  my  life  equal  to  dreadful  death  ? 
yenu&  convey  this  monster  from  the  earth. 
That  (usobeyeth  thus  thy  sacred  'bests ! 
Cupid,  convey  this  monster  to  dark  hell. 
That  aisannuls  thy  mother's  sugar'd  laws  I 
Mars,  witii  thy  target  all  beset  with  flames. 
With  murthering  blade  bereave  him  of  his  life^ 
That  hind'reth  Locrine  in  his  sweetest  joys ! 
And  yet,  for  all  his  diligent  aspect. 
His  wrathful  eyes,  piercing  like  lynxes'  eyes. 
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Wen  have  I  oyermatoh'd  his  sabtil^. 

Nigh  Durolxtum  *  by  the  pleasant  Ley, 

Where  brackish  Thamis  slides  with  suver  streams, 

Making  a  breach  into  the  grassy  downs. 

A  carious  arch,  of  costly  marine  wrougnt, 

Hath  liocrine  framed  underneath  the  ground ; 

The  walls  whereof,  gamish'd  with  diamonds, 

With  opals,  rubies,  glistering  emeralds. 

And  interlaced  with  sun-bnght  carbuncles, 

lighten  the  room  with  artificial  day : 

And  from  the  Lee  with  water-flowing  pipes 

The  moisture  is  derived  into  this  arch. 

Where  I  have  placed  fair  Estrild  secretly. 

Thither  eftsoons,  accompanied  with  my  page, 

I  visit  covertly  my  heart's  desire, 

Without  vsuspicion  of  the  meanest  eye. 

For  love  aboundeth  still  with  poUcy. 

And  thither  still  means  Locrine  to  repair, 

Till  Atropos  cut  off  mine  uncle's  life.  [JSxit 

SCSNi:  IK 

Enter  HuMBEB. 

Hum.  O  «fto,  muero  longot  feUci  hrevit ! 
Eheu  malorwn  fames  extremum  malum  ! 
Long  have  I  Uved  in  this  desert  cave. 
With  eating  haws  and  miserable  roots, 
Devouring  leaves  and  beastly  excrements. 
Caves  were  my  beds,  and  stones  my  pillowberes, 
Fear  was  my  sleep,  and  horror  was  my  dream ; 
For  still,  methougnt,  at  every  boisterous  blast. 
Now  Locrine  comes,  now,  Humber,  thou  must  die ; 
So  that  for  fear  and  hunger  number's  mind 
Can  never  rest  but  always  trembling  stands. 
O,  what  Danubius  now  may  quench  my  thirst  ? 
What  Euphrates,  what  light-foot  Euripus 
Majr  now  allay  the  fury  of  that  heat. 
Which  raging  in  my  entrails  eats  me  up  ? 
You  ffhastly  devils  of  the  ninefold  Styx, 
You  damned  shosts  of  joyless  Acheron, 
You  mournful  souls,  vex'd  in  Abyssus*  vaults. 
You  coal-black  devils  of  Avemuy  pond. 
Come,  with  your  flesh-hooks  rent  my  famish'd  arms, 
These  arms  that  have  sustain'd  their  master's  life. 
Come,  with  your  razors  rip  my  bowels  up. 
With  your  sharp  fire-forks  crack  my  starved  bones : 
Use  me  as  you  will,  so  Humber  may  not  Uve. 
Accursed  flK>ds,  that  rule  the  starry  poles. 
Accursed  Jove,  king  of  the  cursed  gods. 
Cast  down  your  lightning  on  poor  Humber's  head 
That  I  may  leave  this  death-like  life  of  mine ! 

*  Leyton,  in  Essex. 
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What !  hear  70a  not  ?  and  shall  not  Humber  die  P 
Nay,  I  will  di^  though  all  the  gods  say  nay. 
And,  (lentle  Aous,*  take  my  troubled  oorpee, 
Take  it,  and  keep  it  from  all  mortal  eyes. 
That  none  mi^  say,  when  I  have  lost  my  breath. 
The  very  floods  conspired  for  Humberts  death. 

[FUnfft  MnMelfiiUo  fh«  river. 

StUer  the  6H06T  qf  Albakact. 

Qhost.  Bn  etedem  MquUur  cmdas,  in  cade  quieseo. 
Humber  is  dead.    Joy  heavensw  leap  earth,  dance  trees— 
Now  nuurst  thou  reach  thy  apples,  Tantalus, 
And  with  them  feed  thy  hunser-bitten  limbs. 
Now  Sisyphus,  leave  the  tumbling  of  thy  rock. 
And  rest  thy  restless  bones  upon  the  same. 
Unbind  Ixion.  cruel  Bhadamanth, 
And  lay  proud  Humber  on  the  whirling  wheel 
Back  will  I  post  to  hell-mouth  Tsenarus, 
And  pass  Cocytus,  to  the  Elysian  fields. 
And  tell  my  uther  Brutus  of  this  news.  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 


Enier  Atb,  at  before.  Then  enter  Jason,  leading  Cbbon's 
damgkters  MWORA  following,  wUh  a  garland  in  her  'hand. 
She  puts  the  garland  on  the  head  o/Cbeon's  daughter  i  mie 
U  on  Jires  and  then,  killing  her  and  Jason,  departe, 

AU.  Jtfon  tarn  Trinaeriie  ex€Bstuat  JEStna  eavemis. 
Lcua  fwriMO  qnam  cor  mulieris  amore, 
Medea  seeing  J  ason  leave  her  love. 
And  choose  the  daughter  of  the  Theban  king. 
Went  to  her  devilish  charms  to  work  revenge ; 
And  raising  up  the  triple  Hecate, 
With  all  the  rout  of  the  condemned  fiends, 
Pramed  a  garland  by  her  magic  skill. 
With  which  i^e  wroueht  Jason  and  Green's  ilL 
80  GuendoleiL  seeing  herself  misused. 
And  Humberts  paramour  possess  her  place, 
Phes  to  the  dukedom  of  Comubia, 
And  with  her  brother,  stout  Thrasimachus, 
Gathering  a  power  of  Cornish  soldiers. 
Gives  battle  to  her  husband  and  his  host, 
Nigh  to  the  river  of  great  Merda. 
The  chances  of  this  dismal  massacre 
That  which  ensueth  shortly  will  unfold.  lE^t 

♦  The  Homber. 
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SCE2!rE  T. 

MUer  LocBiNE,  Gahbbb,  Assabacus,  and  Thbasimachus. 

Atga,  But  tell  me,  cousin,  died  1117  brother  so  ? 
Now  who  is  left  to  helpless  Albion, 
That  as  a  pillar  might  uphold  our  state, 
That  might  strike  terror  to  our  daring  foes  ? 
Now  who  is  left  to  hapless  Brittany, 
That  might  defend  her  from  the  barbarous  hands 
Of  those  that  still  desire  her  ruinous  fall, 
And  seek  to  work  her  downfall  and  decay  ? 

Cam,  Ay,  uncle,  death 's  our  common  enemy. 
And  none  but  death  can  match  our  matchless  power. 
Witness  the  fall  of  Albioneus*  crew. 
Witness  the  fall  of  Humber  and  his  Huns ; 
And  this  foul  death  hath  now  increased  our  woe. 
By  taking  Oorineus  from  this  lifcL 
And  in  his  room  leaving  us  worlds  of  care. 

Tkra.  But  none  may  more  bewail  his  mournful  hearse. 
Than  I  that  am  the  issue  of  his  loins. 
Now  foul  befall  that  cursed  Humberts  throat, 
That  was  the  causer  of  his  Ung'ring  wound ! 

Loe.  Tears  cannot  raise  him  from  the  dead  again.-* 
But  Where's  my  lady  mistress,  Guendolen  ? 

Thro,  In  Cornwall.  Locrine,  is  my  sister  now. 
Providing  for  my  fiiuier's  funeral 

Zoe.  And  let  ner  there  provide  her  mourning  weeds, 
And  mourn  for  ever  her  own  widowhood. 
Ne'er  shall  she  come  within  our  palace  gate, 
To  countercheck  brave  Locrine  in  his  love. 
Go,  boy,  to  Burohtimi,  down  the  Ley, 
Unto  the  arch  where  lovely  Estrild  lies ; 
Brinff  her  and  Sabren  straight  unto  the  court : 
She  shall  be  queen  in  Guendolena's  room. 
Let  others  wtul  for  Corineus*  death ; 
I  mean  not  so  to  macerate*  my  mind. 
For  him  that  barr'd  me  from  my  l^earf  s  desire. 

Thra.  Hath  Locrine  then  forsook  his  Guendolen  ? 
Is  Oorineus'  death  so  soon  forgot  ? 
If  there  be  ffods  in  heaven,  as  sure  there  be. 
If  there  be  fiends  in  hell,  as  needs  there  must. 
They  will  revenge  this  tny  notorious  wroug. 
And  pour  their  plagues  upon  thy  cursed  head. 

Zoe.  What,  prat'st  thou,  peasant,  to  thy  sovereign  ? 
Or  art  thou  strucken  in  some  ecstasy  P 
Boet  thou  not  tremble  at  our  royal  looks  ? 
Bpet  thou  not  quake,  when  mighty  Locrine  frowns  ? 
Thou  beardless  Dojr,  were't  not  that  Locrine  scorns 
To  T6X  his  mind  with  such  a  heartless  child, 
With  the  sharp  point  of  this  my  battle-axe 
rd  send  thy  soul  to  Pyriphlegethon. 

♦  I.e.  to  mortify. 
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Thro.  Though  I  beyoung  and  of  a  tender  age. 
Yet  will  I  oone  with  Loorine  when  he  dares. 
My  noble  fktner  with  his  conquerinfif  sword 
Slew  the  two  giants,  kings  of  Aquitain. 
Thrasimachus  is  not  so  degenerate,  ^ 
That  he  should  fear  and  tremble  at  the  looks 
Or  taunting  words  of  a  Venerean  squire.* 

Zoo.  Menaoest  thou  thy  royal  sovereign  P 
Uncivil,  not  beseeming  such  as  you. 
Injurious  traitor  (for  he  is  no  less 
That  at  defiance  standeth  with  his  king). 
Leave  these  thy  taunts,  leaye  these  thy  Draff{^ng  words^ 
Unless  thou  mean'st  to  leave  thv  wretohed  me. 

Thra.  If  princes  stain  their  ^orious  dignity 
With  ugly  spots  of  monstrous  mfamy. 
They  leesef  their  former  estimation. 
And  throw  themselves  into  a  hell  of  hate. 

Loc.  Wilt  thou  abuse  my  gentle  patience. 
As  though  thou  didst  our  hieh  displeasure  scorn  ? 
Proud  boy,  that  thou  ma^st  know  thy  prince  is  moved. 
Yea,  greatly  moved  at  this  thy  swelling  pride, 
We  banish  thee  for  ever  from  our  court. 

Thra,  Then,  loseU  Locrine,  look  unto  thyself; 
Thrasimachus  vnll  'venge  this  ii^ury.  [.SvtI. 

Loc.  Farewell,  proud  boy,  and  learn  to  use§  thy  tongue. 

Assa.  Alas,  my  lord,  you  should  have  caU'd  to  mind 
The  latest  words  that  Brutus  spake  to  you ; 
How  he  desired  you,  by  the  obedience 
That  children  ought  to  bear  unto  their  sire, 
To  love  and  favour  Lady  Guendolen. 
Consider  this,  that  if  the  injury 
Do  move  her  mind,  as  certeonly  it  vnll. 
War  and  dissension  follows  speedily. 
What  though  her  power  be  not  so  great  as  yours  ? 
Have  vou  not  seen  a  mig^hty  elephant 
Slain  Dy  the  biting  of  a  siU^  mouse  ? 
Even  so  the  chance  of  war  inconstant  is. 

Zoo,  Peace,  uncle,  peace,  and  cease  to  talk  hereof; 
Por  he  that  seeks,  by  whispering  this  or  that* 
To  trouble  Locrine  m  his  sweetest  life. 
Let  him  persuade  himself  to  die  the  death. 

Unter  ESTBILD,  Sabbek,  and  a  Pagb. 

JSH,  O  say  me.|i  page,  tell  me,  where  is  the  king. 
Wherefore  doth  he  send  for  me  to  the  court  ? 
Is  it  to  die  ?  is  it  to  end  my  life? 
Say  me,  sweet  boy ;  tell  me  and  do  not  feign. 

jPage,  No,  trust  me,  madam:  if  you  will  credit  the  little 

•  A  follower  of  Venus.  t  J.  e.  loose. 

t  Animwortby  wretch.  f  /.  e.  use  it  with  propriety. 

I  Say  to  me. 
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honesty  that  is  yet  left  me.  there  is  no  such  daii§er  as  jou  fear. 
But  prepEure  yourself;  yonder 's  the  king. 

SH.  Then,  Estrild,  bft  thy  dazzled  spirits  up. 
And  bless  tluit  blessed  timeu  that  day,  that  hour. 
That  warlike  Locrine  first  did  favour  thee. 
Peace  to  the  king  of  Brittany,  my  love !  KneeltMg, 

Peace  to  all  those  that  love  and  favour  him ! 

Loc,  Doth  Estrild  fall  with  such  submission 
Before  her  servant,  king  of  Albion  ? 

Arise,  fair  lady,  leave  this  lowlv  cheer ;  [  Taking  her  up, 

loft  im  those  looks  that  cherish  Loorine's  heart, 
That  I  may  freely  jriem  that  roseal  face, 
Which  so  entangled  hath  my  love^ck  breast. 
Now  to  the  ooiirt,  where  we  will  court  it  out, 
And  pass  the  night  and  day  in  Venus'  sports. 
Frolic,  brave  peers ;  be  joyful  with  your  king.  [Exeunt 

SCSNS  II. 
JSnterGvmrDOUSS,  Thbasimachus,  Madak,  and  Sqldiere. 

Chien,  You  gentle  winds,  that  with  your  modest  blasts 
Pass  through  the  circuit  or  the  heavenly  vault. 
Enter  the  clouds,  unto  the  throne  of  Jove, 
And  bear  my  prayers  to  his  all-hearing  ears. 
For  Locrine  hath  forsaken  Guendolen, 
And  leam'd  to  love  proud  number's  concubine. 
You  happy  sprites,  that  in  the  concave  sky 
With  nleasant  joy  enjoy  your  sweetest  love. 
Shed  forth  those  tears  with  me^  which  then  you  shed 
When  first  you  woo'd  your  ladies  to  your  wills : 
Those  tears  are  fittest  for  my  woeful  case, 
Since  Locrine  shuns  my  nothins^-pleasant  face. 
Blush  heavens,  blush  sim,  and  hide  thy  shining  beams; 
Shadow  thy  radiant  locks  in  gloomy  clouds; 
B^iy  thy  cheerftd  light  unto  the  world. 
Where  nothmg  reisns  but  falsehood  and  deceit 
What  said  I  ?  falsehood  P  ay,  that  filthy  crime, 
For  Locrine  hath  forsaken  Guendolen. 
Behold  the  heavens  do  wail  for  Guendolen ; 
The  shining  sun  doth  blush  for  Guendolen ; 
The  liquid  air  doth  weep  for  Guendolen : 
The  very  ground  doth  groan  for  Guendolen. 
Ay,  they  are  milder  than  the  Britain  king, 
For  he  rejecteth  luckless  Guendolen. 

Tkra,  Sister,  complaints  are  bootless  in  this  cause. 
This  open  wrong  must  have  an  open  plague, 
This  plague  must  be  repaid  with  grievous  war 
This  war  must  finish  with  Locrinus'  death : 
His  death  must  soon  extinguish  our  oompliunts. 

Oiten.  O  no ;  his  death  will  more  augment  my  woes : 
He  was  my  husband,  brave  Thrasimachus, 

VOL.  T.  H 
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More  dear  to  me  than  the  apple  of  mine  eye ; 
Nor  can  I  find  in  heart  to  work  his  scathe  * 

Thra.  Madam,  if  not  your  proper  injuries, 
Nor  my  exile,  can  move  you  to  revenge, 
Think  on  our  father  Conneus'  words ; 
His  words  to- us  stand  always  for  a  law. 
Should  Locrine  Uve,  that  caused  my  father's  death  ? 
Should  Locrine  Uve,  that  now  divorceth  you  ? 
The  heavens,  the  earth,  the  air,  the  fire  reclaim  ;t 
And  then  why  should  all  we  deny  the  same  ? 

Chten.  Then  henceforth  farewell  womanish  coinplaints ! 
All  childish  pity  henceforth  then  farewell ! 
But  cursed  liocrine,  look  unto  thyself; 
For  Nemesis,  the  mistress  of  revenge. 
Sits  arm'd  at  all  points  on  our  dismal  blades : 
And  cursed  Estoild,  that  inflamed  his  heart, 
Shall,  if  I  live,  die  a  reproachful  death. 

Mad.  Mother,  thougn  nature  makes  me  to  lament 
My  luckless  father's  froward  lechery, 
Te^  for  he  wrongs  my  lady  mother  thus. 
I,  if  I  could,  myself  would  work  his  death. 

Thra,  See.  nuidam,  see !  the  desire  of  revenge 
Is  in  the  children  of  a  tender  age. 
Forward,  brave  soldiers,  into  Mercia^ 
Where  we  shall  brave  the  coward  to  his  face,  [Uxeunl,, 

^  SCENE  III, 

Enter  LOCBINE,  EsTBILD,  Sabben,  Assabacvs,  and  Soldiers. 

Loc,  Tell  me,  Assaracus,  are  the  Cornish  choughs 
In  such  great  number  come  to  Mercia  ? 
And  have  they  pitched  there  their  petty  host. 
So  close  unto  our  royal  mansion  ? 

Assa,  They  are,  my  lord,  and  mean  incontinent 
To  bid  defiance  to  your  majesty. 

Loc,  It  makes  me  laugh,  to  think  that  Guendolen 
Should  have  the  heart  to  come  in  arms  against  me. 

Est.  Alas,  my  lord,  the  horse  will  run  amain, 
When  as  the  spur  doth  gall  him  to  the  bone : 
Jealousy,  Locrme,  hath  a  wicked  sting. 

Loc,  Say'st  thou  so,  Estrild,  beauty's  paragon  ? 
Well,  we  will  try  her  choler  to  the  proof. 
And  make  her  know,  Locrine  can  brook  no  braves. 
March  on,  Assaracus ;  thou  must  lead  the  way. 
And  bring  us  to  their  proud  pavilion.  ^Exeunt, 

*  I.  e.  his  destniction.  f  ^'  ^*  cry  out  against. 
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8CJBNJB  IT, 

Thwnder  and  UgJUning.    jEnter  the  OnoST  cf  CouiSVCS, 

Ghost.  Behold,  the  cirouit  of  the  azure  sky 
Throws  forth  sadf  throbs,  and  grievous  suspires,* 
Prejudicating  Locrine's  overthrow. 
The  fire  casteth  forth  sharp  darts  of  flames; 
The  rareat  foundation  of  the  triple  world 
Trembleth  and  quaketh  with  a  mighty  noise, 
Presagine  bloodv  massacres  at  hand. 
The  wandering  birds  that  flutter  in  the  dark 
(When  hellish  Night  in  cloudy  chariot  seated, 
Casteth  her  mists  on  shady  Tellus*  face. 
With  sable  mantles  covering  all  the  earth). 
Now  At  abroad  amid  the  cheerful  day, 
ForeteUin^  some  unwonted  misery. 
The  snarhng  curs  of  darkened  Tartarus, 
Sent  fh>m  Avemus*  ponds  by  Bhadamanth, 
With  howling  ditties  pester  every  wood. 
The  wafry  Naiads,  and  the  Ughtfoot  Fauns^ 
And  all  the  rabble  of  the  woody  nymphs, 
All  trembling  hide  themselves  m  shady  groves. 
And  shroud  themselves  in  hideous  hollow  pits. 
The  boisterous  Boreas  thund'reth  forth  revenge : 
The  stony  rocks  cry  out  on  sharp  revenge : 
The  thorny  bush  pronounoeth  dire  revenge.  \_Alanvn%, 

Now,  Corineus,  stay  and  see  revenge, 
And  feed  thy  soul  with  Locrine's  overthrow. 
Behold  they  come ;  the  trumpets  call  them  forth : 
The  roarins  drums  sununon  the  soldiers. 
Lo  where  their  army  glistereth  on  the  i)lains. 
Throw  forth  thy  lightning,  migh^  Jupiter, 
And  pour  thy  plagues  on  cursed  Locrine's  head !   [Stcrnds  aside. 

Snter  LoCBUTB,  EsTBILD,  Ass  ABACUS,  SabBEN  and  their  Sol- 
diers at  one  side;  Thbasimachus,  Guendolen,  Madan, 
and  their  foUowers  at  another. 

Loo.  What,  is  the  tiger  started  from  his  cave  ? 
Is  Guendolen  come  finun  Oomubia. 
That  thus  she  braveth  Locrine  to  the  teeth  ? 
And  hast  thou  found  thine  armour,  pretty  boy. 
Accompanied  with  these  thy  straggling  mates  ? 
Believe  me,  but  this  enterprise  was  bold. 
And  well  deserveth  commendation. 

€huen.  Ay,  Locrine.  tedtorous  Locrine,  we  are  come. 
With  full  pretencef  to  seek  thine  overthrow. 
What  have  I  done,  that  thou  shouldst  scorn  me  thus  ? 
What  have  I  said,  that  thou  shouldst  me  reject  ? 
Have  I  been  disobedient  to  thy  words  ? 
Have  I  bewray'd  thy  arcane  secrecy  ?t 

Suspirations,  signs.  t  Intention.  t  7.  e.  thyawrrrsccwcy, 
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Have  I  dishonoured  thy  marriage  bed 
With  filthy  crime&  or  with  lascmous  lusts  ? 
Nay,  it  is  thou  that  hast  dishonoured  it ; 
Thy  filthy  mind,  overcome  with  filthy  lusts, 
Yieldeth  unto  affection's  filthy  darts. 
Unkind,  thou  wrongest  thy  first  and  truest  feere  ;* 
Unkind,  thou  wrongest  thy  best  and  dearest  friend ; 
Unkind^  thou  sconrst  all  skilful  Brutus'  laws ; 
Forgetting  father,  uncle,  and  thyself. 

JSst.  Believe  me,  Locrine,  but  the  nrl  is  wise, 
And  well  would  seem  to  make  a  vestaJ  nun : 
How  finely  firames  she  her  oration ! 

Thro,  Locrine,  we  came  not  here  to  fight  with  words, 
Words  that  can  never  win  the  victory ; 
But.  for  you  are  so  merry  in  your  frumps.t 
Unsneatn  your  sword^  and  try  it  out  by  lorce, 
That  we  may  see  who  hath  the  better  hand. 

Loc.  Think'st  thou  to  dare  me,  bold  Thrasimachus  ? 
Think'st  thou  to  feaiX  me  with  tn^r  taunting  braves  ?§ 
Or  do  we  seem  too  weak  to  cope  with  thee  ? 
Soon  shall  I  show  thee  my  fine  cutting  blade. 
And  with  my  sword,  the  messenger  of  death. 
Seal  thee  an  acquittance  for  thy  oold  attempts.  [Sxewd, 

Alarum,  Enter  LocRiNE,  AssiJtAcns,  and  Soldiers  €U  one 
door;  GUENDOLEN,  Thbasimachus,  and  his  force*  act 
another.  They  Jight  LOCBINB  and  hU  followere  are  driven 
hack.    Then  re-enter  LOCBINB  and  EsTBILD. 

Loc.  O  fair  Estrilda^  we  have  lost  the  field ; 
Thrasimachus  hath  won  the  victory. 
And  we  are  left  to  be  a  laughing-stock, 
Scoff'd  at  by  those  that  are  our  enemies. 
Ten  thousand  soldiers,  arm'd  with  sword  and  shield. 
Prevail  against  an  hundred  thousand  men. 
Thrasimachus,  incensed  with  fuming  ire, 
Bageth  amongst  the  faint-heart  soldiers. 
Like  to  grim  Mars,  when,  cover'd  with  ms  targe. 
He  fougnt  with  Diomedes  in  the  field, 

Close  by  the  banks  of  silver  Simois.  \_Alarum^ 

O  lovely  Estrild,  now  the  chase  begins : 
Ne'er  shall  we  see  the  stately  Trovnovant, 
Moimted  on  ooursers  garnisn'd  all  with  pearls ; 
Ne'er  shall  we  view  the  fair  Concordia, 
Unless  as  captives  we  be  thither  brought. 
Shall  Locrine  then  be  taken  i)risoner 
By  such  a  youngling  as  Thrasimachus  ? 
Shall  Guendolena  captivate  my  love  ? 
Ne'er  shall  mine  eves  behold  that  dismal  hour. 
Ne'er  will  I  view  that  ruthful  spectacle ; 
For  with  my  sword,  this  sharp  curtle-axe, 

♦  I.  e.  mate.  t  /•  e.  gibes,  sneen. 

tApiMd.  ^  Bravadoes* 
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111  cut  in-siinder  my  aocursed  heart, 

But,  O  you  judges  of  the  ninefold  Styx, 

Which  with  incessant  torments  rack  the  ghosts 

Within  the  bottomless  abyssus*  pits ; 

Tou  gods,  commanders  of  the  heavenlv  spheres, 

Whose  will  and  laws  irrevocable  stand. 

Forgive,  forgive,  this  foul  accursed  sin ! 

For«et,  O  gods,  this  foul  condemned  fault ! 

Andf  now,  my  sword,  that  in  so  many  fights      IKisset  his  sword. 

Hast  saved  the  life  of  Brutus  and  his  son, 

End  now  his  life  that  wisheth  still  for  death, 

Work  now  his  death  that  wisheth  still  for  death. 

Work  now  his  death  that  hateth  still  his  life ! 

Farewell,  fair  Estrild,  beauty's  paragon, 

Framed  on  the  firont  of  forlorn  miseries ! 

Ne'er  shall  mine  eyes  behold  thy  sunshine  eyes, 

But  when  we  meet  in  the  Elysian  fields.  , 

Thither  I  go  before  with  hasten'd  pace. 

Farewell,  vain  world,  and  thy  enticing  snares ! 

Farewell,  foul  sin,  and  thy  enticing  pleasures ; 

And  welcome,  death,  the  end  of  mortal  smart. 

Welcome  to  iioorine's  over-burthened  heart ! 

[Stabs  himself,  and  dies, 
JBsi,  Break  heart,  with  sobs  and  grievous  suspires ! 
Stieam  out,  you  teurs,  fh>m  forth  my  wat'ry  eyes ; 
Help  me  to  mourn  for  warlike  Locnne's  death ! 
Pour  down  your  tears,  vou  wat*ry  regions, 
For  mighty  Locrine  is  bereft  of  ufe ! 
O  fickle  Fortune !    O  unstable  world ! 
What  else  are  all  things  that  this  globe  contains, 
But  a  confiis^  chaos  of  mishaps  ? 
Wherein,  as  in  a  glass,  we  plainly  see 
That  all  our  life  is  but  a  tragedy ; 
Since  mighty  kings  are  subject  to  mishap. 
Since  martial  Locrine  is  bereft)  of  life. 
Shall  Estrild  live  then  after  Locrine's  death  P 
Shall  love  of  Ufe  bar  her  fix)m  Locrine's  sword  ? 
O  no;  this  sword  that  hath  bereft  his  life, 
Shall  now  deprive  me  of  my  fleeting  souL 
Strengthen  these  hands,  0  mij^hty  Jupiter, 
That  I  may  end  n^  woeful  misery ! 
Locrine^  I  come ;  Locrine,  I  follow  thee !  [Kills  herself. 

Alarum.    Enter  Sabbbn. 
8ab.  What  doleftU  sight,  what  ruthfUl  firpectacle 
Hath  Fortune  offered  to  my  hapless  heart  r 
My  father  slain  with  such  a  fatail  sword. 
My  mother  murder'd  by  a  mortal  wound ! 
Wnift  Thracian  dog,  what  barbarous  Myrmidon, 
Would  not  relent  at  such  a  ruthful  case  ? 
What  fierce  Achilles,  what  hard  stony  fiint. 
Would  not  bemoan  this  mournful  tragedy  P 
Locrine,  the  map  of  magnanimity* 
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Lies  slauffhter'd  in  this  foul  accursed  cave. 
Estrild,  tne  perfect  pattern  of  renown, 
Nature's  sole  wonder,  in  whose  beauteous  breasts 
All  heavenly  grace  and  virtue  was  enshrined. 
Both  massacred,  are  dead  within  this  cdve j 
And  with  them  dies  fair  Pallas  and  sweet  Love. 
Here  lies  a  sword,  and  Sabren  hath  a  heart ; 
This  blessed  sword  shall  cut  my  cursed  heart. 
And  bring  my  soul  unto  my  parents*  ghosts, 
That  they  that  live  and  view  our  tragedy. 
May  mourn  our  case  with  mournful  plaudits. 

[Attempts  to  kill  herself. 
Ah  me,  my  virgin  hands  are  too,  too  weak ! 
To  penetrate  the  bulwark  of  my  breast. 
My  fingers,  used  to  tune  the  amorous  lute. 
Are  not  of  force  to  hold  this  steely  glaive  :* 
So  I  am  left  to  wail  my  parents'  death. 
Not  able  for  to  work  my  proper  f  deatn. 
Ah,  Locrine,  honoured  for  thy  nobleness, 
Ah,  Estrild,  famous  for  thy  constancy, 
III  may  they  fare  that  wrought  your  mortal  ends ! 

Unter  GtTBNDOLEN,  ThrasimacHUS,  Madan,  and  Soldiers. 

Chuen.  Search,  soldiers,  search ;  find  Locrine  and  his  love. 
Find  the  proud  strumpet,  Humberts  concubine. 
That  I  may  change  those  her  so  pleasing  looks 
To  pale  and  i^ominious  asp^t. 
Fmd  me  the  issue  of  their  cursed  love, 
Find  me  young  Sabren,  Locrine's  only  joy. 
That  I  may  glut  my  mind  with  lukewarm  blood, 
Swiftly  distilling  from  the  bastard's  breast. 
My  father's  ghost  stiU  haunts  me  for  revenge, 
Crying,  Revenge  my  over-hastened  death. 
My  brother's  exile  and  mine  own  divorce 
Banish  remorse  clean  from  my  brazen  heart, 
All  mercy  from  mine  adamantine  breasts. 

Thra.  Nor  doth  thy  husband,  lovely  Guendolen, 
That  wonted  was  to  guide  our  stayless  steps, 
!Enjoy  this  light :  see  where  he  murder'd  lies      *        " 
By  luckless  lot  and  froward  frowning  fate; 
Ajid  bv  him  lies  his  lovely  i)«u:ttmour, 
Fair  Estrild,  gor^d  with  a  oismal  sword. 
And,  as  it  seems,  both  murder'd  by  themselves ; 
Clasping  each  other  in  their  feebled  arms, 
Witn  loving  zeal,  as  if  for  company 
Their  uncontented  corps  were  vet  content 
To  pass  foul  Styx  in  Charon's  ferry-boat. 

Quen.  And  hath  proud  Estrild  then  prevented  t  me  ? 
Hath  she  escaped  Gfuendolena's  wrath, 
By  violently  cutting  oflf  her  life  ? 
Would  (Jod  she  had  the  monstrous  Hydra's  lives, 

*  I.  e.  sword.  t  Own.  t  Antidpatedt     - 
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That  every  hour  she  might  have  died  a  death 
Worse  than  the  swing  oi  old  Ixion's  wheel, 
And  every  hour  revive  to  die  again ! 
As  Tityus,  hound  to  houseless  Caucasus, 
Doth  feed  the  suhstance  of  his  own  mishap^ 
And  every  day  for  want  of  food  doth  die, 
And  every  night  doth  live,  again  to  die. 
But  stav :  meihinks  I  hear  some  fainting  voioe, 
Moumnuly  weeping  for  their  luckless  death. 

8{ib,  Tou  mountain  nymphs  whioh  in  these  deserts  reign. 
Cease  off  your  hasty  chase  of  sava^  heasts ! 
Prepare  to  see  a  heart  oppressed  with  care ; 
Address  your  ears  to  hear  a  moumfUl  style ! 
No  human  strength,  no  work  can  work  my  weal. 
Care  in  my  heart  so  tvrant-like  doth  deal 
You  Dryades,  and  light-foot  Satyri, 
Tou  gnidous  fSuries,  which  at  even-tide 
Your  closets  leave,  with  heavenly  heauly  stored. 
And  on  your  shoulders  spread  your  golden  locks; 
You  savage  hears,  in  caves  and  darkened  dens. 
Come  wau  with  me  the  martial  Locrine's  death ; 
Come  mourn  with  me  for  beauteous  Estrild's  death ! 
Ah!  bving  parents,  little  do  vou  know 
What  sorrow  Sabren  suffers  for  j^our  thrall 

Ouen.  But  may  this  be,  and  is  it  possible  ? 
Lives  Sabren  yet  to  expiate  my  wrath  ? 
Fortune,  I  thank  thee  for  this  courtesy ; 
And  let  me  never  see  one  prosperous  hour, 
If  Sabren  die  not  a  reproachful  death. 

Sab.  Hard-hearted  I)eath,  that,  when  the  wretched  call. 
Art  farthest  off,  and  seldom  near'st  at  all ; 
But  in  the  midst  of  fortune's  good  success 
Uncalled  com'st,  and  sheer'st  our  life  in  twain ; 
When  will  that  hour,  that  blessed  hour  draw  nigh, 
When  poor  distressed  Sabren  may  be  gone  ? 
Sweet  Atropos,  cut  off  my  fatal  thread! 
Where  art  thou.  Death  ?  shall  not  poor  Sabren  die  ? 

Oiten,  Ye&  damsel  yes,  Sabren  shall  surely  die. 
Though  all  tne  world  should  seek  to  save  her  life, 
And  not  a  common  death  shall  Sabren  die. 
But,  after  strange  and  grievous  punishments, 
Shortly*  inflicted  on  thy  bastard's  head. 
Thou  shalt  be  cast  into  the  cursed  streams, 
And  feed  the  fishes  with  thy  tender  flesh. 

Sab,  And  think*st  thou  then,  thou  cruel  homicide, 
That  these  thy  deeds  shall  be  unpunished  ? 
No,  traitor,  no ;  the  gods  will  'ven^  these  wrongs, 
The  fiends  of  hell  wiU  mark  these  mjuries. 
Never  shall  these  blood-suckine  mastiff  curs 
•   Brinff  wretched  Sabren  to  her  latest  home. 
Por  1  myself,  in  spite  of  thee  and  thine, 


*  Soon  to  be. 
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Mean  to  abridee  my  fonner  destinies : 

And  that  which  Locrine's  sword  conld  not  perform. 

This  present  stream  shall  present  bring  to  pass. 

[She  drowng  henelf, 
Ouen.  One  mischief  follows  on  another's  nedc 
Who  would  haye  thought  so  young  a  maid  as  she 
With  such  a  courage  would  haye  sought  her  deaUi  ? 
And,  for  because  tms  riyer  was  the  pCioe 
Where  little  Sabren  resolutely  died. 
Sabres  for  ever  shall  this  same  be  GsXYd. 
And  as  for  Locrine,  our  deceased  fflMuse, 
Because  he  was  the  son  of  mighfy  Bruta 
To  whom  we  owe  our  country,  hves,  and  goods. 
He  shall  be  buried  in  a  stately  tomb, 
Close  by  his  aged  father  Brutus'  bones. 
With  such  great  i)omp  and  great  solemnity. 
As  well  beseems  so  brave  a  prince  as  he. 
Let  Estrild  lie  without  the  shallow  vaults. 
Without  the  honour  due  unto  the  dead. 
Because  she  was  the  author  of  this  war. 
Bictire,  brave  followers,  unto  Troynovant, 
Where  we  will  celebrate  these  exeauies, 
And  place  yoimg  Locrine  in  his  father's  tomb.  [  Exeunt, 

Enter  Atr, 

AU,  Lo !  here  the  end  of  lawless  treachery. 
Of  usurpation  and  ambitious  pride. 
And  they  that  for  their  private  amours  dare 
Turmoil  our  land,  and  set  their  broils  abroach. 
Let  them  be  warned  bv  these  premises. 
And  as  a  woman  was  the  only  cause 
That  dvil  discord  was  then  stirred  up. 
So  let  us  pray  for  that  renowned  maid 
That  eight  and  thirty  years  the  sceptre  sway*d. 
In  quiet  peace  and  sweet  felicity ; 
And  every  wight  that  seeks  her  grace's  smart. 
Would  that  tms  sword  were  pierced  in  his  heart !  [Exit 
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The  history  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle  (who  having  married  the 
heiress  of  Lord  Cobham,  was  summoned  to  ParUament  by  that 
title  on  the  18th  of  December,  1409)  maybe  found  4n  Holinshed's 
Chromole,  vol  iL  p.  544  et  seq^  and  in  many  other  books.  In 
order  to  heighten  his  character,  the  author  of  this  drama  has 
departed  from  historical  truth ;  for  the  conspiracy  of  the  earl  of 
Oambridge,  Lord  Scroope,  &o,  against  Eong  Henry  Y.  was  dis- 
covered by  Edmund,  earl  of  March,  and  not  by  Sir  John  Old- 
castle, who  was  himself  engaged  in  a  traitorous  design  against 
Henry,  and  hanged  about  four  years  after  the  Execution  of  these 
conspirators.  The  present  play  was  entered  on  the  Stationers' 
books  on  the  4th  of  August,  1600,  by  Thomas  Pavier,  under  the 
title  of  ''The  First  Part  of  the  History  of  the  Life  of  Sir  John 
Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham.*'  At  lAie  same  time  was  entered  "  The 
Second  Part  of  the  History  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham, 
with  his  Martyrdom ;"  but  this  was  nev^  published. 

In  the  title-page  of  the  original  edition,  in  1600,  iiie  naiie  of 
William  Shakspeare  is  printed  at  length. 

"  I  do  not  perceive,"  says  Mr.  Malone,  "  the  least  laraoe  of  our 
great  poet  in  any  part  of  this  play.  It  is  observable  that  in  the 
entry  on  the  Stationers'  books  the  author's  name  is  not  men- 
tioned. The  printer,  Pavier  (whose  name  is  not  prefixed  to  any  of 
Shakspeare's  undisputed  performances,  except  '  King  Henry  Y.' 
and  two  parts  of  *Eing  Henry  YI.,'  of  which  plays  he  issued 
out  copies  manifestly  spurious  and  imperfect),  when  he  published 
it,  was  induced,  I  imagine,  to  ascribe  it  to  Shakspeare  by  the 
success  of  the  *  First  Part  of  King  Henry  lY.'  The  character 
of  Falstaff  having  been  formed,  as  I  conceive,  on  the  Sir  John  • 
Oldcastle  of  an  elder  drama^  a  hope  was  probably  entertained 
that  the  pubUc  might  be  deceived,  and  suppose  this  piece  also  to 
be  Shakspeare's  performance."  On  the  other  hand,  Schlegel 
classes  ''Sir  John  Oldcastle"  among  Shakspeare's  "best  ani 
maturest  works."  Dr.  Farmer  assigns  the  production  to  Hey- 
wood. 
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PERSONS  EEPBESENTED. 


KING  HENRY  THE  FIFTH, 
SIR    JOHN   OLDCASTLE, 

Cobham. 
LORD  HERBERT. 
LORD  POWIS. 
DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK. 
EARL  OP  HUNTINGTON. 
EARL  OF  CAMBRIDGE, 
LORD  SCROOPB, 
SIR  THOMAS  GREY, 

against  the  King, 
SIR  ROGER  ACTON,     ^ 
SIR  RICHARD  LEE,       1 
MASTER  BOURN, 
MASTER  BEVERLEY, 
MURLEY,  a  Brewer  of\ 

Dtmetable,  J 

BISHOP  OP  ROCHESTER. 
TWO  JUDGES  OF  ASSIZE. 
LORD  WARDEN  OF  THE  CINQUE 

PORTS. 
MR.  BUTLBR,  Gentleman  of  the 

Pri^y  Chamber. 
CHARTRBS,  a  French  Agent, 
CROMER,  Sheriff  of  Kent. 
MAYOR  OF  HEREFORD. 
SHERIFF  OF  HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Lord 


Conspi- 
rators 


\Rebels. 


SIR  JOHN,  the  Parson  ofWrotham, 
LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  TOWER. 
MAYOR  OP  ST.  ALBANS. 
GAOLER  OF  ST.  ALBANS. 
A  KENTISH  CONSTABLE,  and  an 

ALE-MAN. 
DICK  and  TOM,  Servants  to  Mu/rleu. 
AN  IRISHMAN. 
HARPOOL,  Servant  to  Lord  Cob. 

ham, 
GOUGH,  Servant  to  Lord  Herbert, 
OWEN  and  DAVY,  Servants  to  Lord 

Powis, 
CLUN,    Sumner  to  the  Bishop   of 

Rochester, 

LADY  COBHAM. 

LADY  POWIS. 

DOLL,  Concubine  to  the  Parson  of 

Wrotham, 
KATE,  the  Carrier's  Daughter, 

An  Host,  Ostlxr,  Caitribrs,  Sol- 
DISKS,  Bkgoarmbn,  Consta- 
BLBd,  Wardbrs  of  thb  Tovtbr, 
Bailiffs,  Mbssbngbrs,  and 
other  Attbndants. 


Scene.— England. 


PEOLOGUE. 

The  doubtful  title,  gentlemen,  prefixed 
Upon  the  argument  we  have  in  hand, 
May  breed  suspense,  and  wronefully  disturb 
The  peaceM  quiet  of  your  settled  thoufl^ts. 
To  stop  which  scruple,  let  this  brief  suffices 
It  is  no  pamper'd  glutton  we  present, 
Nor  agecl  oounsellor  to  youthml  sin 
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But  one,  whose  virtue  shone  above  the  rest, 
A  valiant  martyr^  and  a  virtuous  peer ; 
In  whose  true  nuth  and  loyalty,  ezpress'd 
Unto  his  sovereign  and  his  country's  weal. 
We  strive  to  pay  that  tribute  of  our  love 
Your  favours  merit.    Let  fair  truth  be  graced. 
Since  forged  invention  former  time  def»bed. 


ACT  I. 
8CSNJB  I.^Bertford.    A  street 

Unter  Lord  Hebbbbt,  Lobd  Powis,  Owen,  Gouoh,  Djltt. 

and  several  other  followers  of  the   Lords  Hebbebt  ama 

Powis.    Thiw  fight.     Then  enter  the  Shebiep  ofKerefwrd- 

shire  and  a  Bailiff. 

8her.  My  lords,  I  charge  ye,  in  his  highness*  name,  to  keep  the 
peace ;  you  and  your  followers. 

Ser,  Good  master  sheriflf,  look  unto  yourself. 

Pow.  Do  so,  for  we  have  other  business. 

[They  attempt  tofighi  again, 

Sher,  Will  ye  disturb  the  judges,  and  the  assijBe  ? 
Hear  the  king's  proclamation,  ^e  were  best. 

Pow,  Hold  then ;  let's  hear  it. 

Mer.  But  be  brief,  ye  were  best. 

JBail,  O ^yes. 

Davtf.  Ck)ssone,*  make  shorter  O,  or  shall  mar  your  yes. 

JBail.  O yes. 

Owen,  What,  has  hur  nothing  to  say,  but  O  yes  P 

JBail.  O ^yes. 

Davp.  O  nay  \  py  coss  plut,  down  with  hur,  down  with  hur. 
A  Powis,  a  Powis. 

Chough,  A  Herbert,  a  Herbert,  and  down  with  Powis. 

[They  fight  again, 

Sher.  Hold,  in  the  king's  name,  hold. 

Owen.  Down  with  a*  knave's  name,  down. 

[The  Bailiff^  is  hnoek'd  down,  and  the  Sheriff  runs  aw<sy. 

Her.  Towis,  I  think  thy  Welsh  and  thou  do  smart 

Pow.  Herbert,  I  think  my  sword  came  near  thy  heart. 

Her.  Thv  heart's  best  blood  shall  pay  the  loss  of  mine. 

Qough.  A  Herbert,  a  Herbert 

Davy.  A  Powis,  a  Powis. 

Ajb  they  a/re  fighting,  Enter  the  Mayob  €f  Hereford,  his  Officers 
and  Townsmen,  with  clubs. 

May.  My  lords,  as  you  are  liegemen  to  the  crown. 
True  noblemen,  and  subjects  to  the  king, 
Attend  his  highness'  proclamation, 

♦  Zounds. 
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Commanded  by  the  indues  of  assize, 
For  keeping  peace  at  this  assembly. 

Her,  Good  master  mayor  of  Hereford,  be  brief. 

Ma/!f.  Serjeant  without  the  ceremonies  of  O  yeis, 
Pronounce  aloud  the  proclamation. 

8er,  The  king's  justices,  perceiving  what  public  mischief  may 
ensue  this  privilte  quarrel,  in  his  majesty's  name  do  straitly 
charge  and  command  all  persons,  of  what  degree  soever,  to  depart 
this  city  of  Hereford,  except  such  as  are  bound  to  give  attend-, 
anoe  at  this  assize,  and  that  no  man  presume  to  wear  any  weapon, 
espedally  Welsh-nooks  and  forest  bills ; — 
*  Owen.  Haw !  No  pill,  nor  Wells  hoog  ?  ha  ? 

May.  Peace,  and,hear  theproclamation. 

Ser.  And  that  the  Lord  Powis  do  presenUy  disperse  and  dis- 
charge his  retinue,  and  depart  the  city  in  the  long's  peace,  he 
and  his  followers,  on  pain  of  imprisonment. 

Davy.  Haw  ?  pud  her  Lord  Powis  in  prison !  A  Powis,  a 
Powis.    Gossoon,  hur  will  Uve  and  tye  with  hur  lord. 

Gough.  A  Herbert,  a  Herbert 

ITheyJlght,  LoBD  Hebbest  is  wounded,  and  foLU 
to  the  ground.  The  Mayor  and  hie  Attendant* 
interpose.    LoBD  Powis  runs  away. 

Enter  two  Judges,  the  Shebief  a^d  his  Bailiffs  before  them. 

1  Judge.  Where's  the  Lord  Herbert  ?    Is  he  hurt  or  slain  ? 
Sher.  He's  here,  my  lord. 

2  Judge.  How  feres  hi^ lordship,  friends? 

Gough.  Mortally  wounded,  speechless ;  he  cannot  Hve. 

1  Judge.  Convey  him  hence,  let  not  his  wounds  take  air ; 
And  get  him  dress'd  with  expedition. 

[JSxeunt  LoBD  HebBEBT  and  GrOUGH. 
Master  mayor  of  Hereford,  master  sheriff  o'  the  shire. 
Commit  Lord  Powis  to  safe  custody, 
To  answer  the  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
Lord  Herbert's  perilj  and  his  high  contempt 
Of  us,  and  you  tne  long's  commissioners : 
See  it  be  done  with  care  and  diligence. 

Sher.  Please  it  your  lordship,  my  Lord  Powis  is  gone  past 
all  recovery. 

2  Judge.  Yet  let  search  be  made. 

To  apprehend  his  followers  that  are  left. 
Sher.  There  are  some  of  them :  Sirs,  lay  hold  of  them. 
Owen.  Of  us  ?  and  whjr  ?  what  has  nur  done,  I  pray  you  ? 
Sher.  Disarm  them,  bailiflfs. 
May.  Officers,  assist. 

Davy.  Hear  you,  lord  shudge,  what  resson  is  for  this  P 
Owen.  Cossoon,  pe  'puse  for  fighting  for  our  lord  ? 
1  Judge.  A.way  with  them. 
Davy.  Harg  you,  my  lord. 

Owen.  Gou^h,  my  Lord  Herbert's  man,  is  a  shotten  knave. 
Dany.  Ice  live  and  tye  in  good  quarrel. 
Owen.  Pray  you  do  shustice,  let  awl  be  prison. 
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Dany,  Prison !  no ;  lord  ahudge,  I  wool  gLve  yon  pail,  good 
sure^. 

2  Jud^e,  What  bail  ?  what  sureties  ? 

Damy,  Hur  cozen  ap  Bice— ap  Evan — ap  Morioe— ap  Mor- 
gan— ap  Lluellyn— ap  Madoo— ap  Meredith— ap  Grimn — ap 
J)avy— ap  Owen — ap  Skinken — ap  Shones. 

2  Judge.  Two  of  the  most  sufficient  are  enough. 

Sher.  An  it  please  your  lordship,  these  are  iJI  but  one. 

1  Judge.  To  gaol  with  thenu  and  the  Lord  Herbert's  men : 
We^  talk  with  them,  when  the  aasizse  is  done. 

[ExewU  Bailiffs,  OWEN,  Davt,  ^e^ 
Eiotous,  audacious,  and  unruly  grooms, 
Must  we  be  forced  to  come  from  the  bench. 
To  quiet  brawls,  which  every  constable 
In  other  civil  places  can  suppress  ? 

2  Judge.  What  was  the  quarrel  that  caused  all  this  stir  ? 
Sher.  About  religioiL  as  I  heard,  my  lord. 

Lord  Powis  detracted  n-om  the  power  of  Bome, 
Affirming  WickM's  doctrine  to  be  true. 
And  Bome's  erroneous :  hot  reply  was  made 
By  the  Lord  Herbert :  "thev  were  traitors  all 
That  would  maintain  it."    Powis  answered, 
**  They  were  as  true,  as  noble,  and  as  wise 
As  he ;  they  would  defend  it  with  their  lives  !** 
He  named,  for  iostance,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
The  Lord  Oobham :  Herbert  replied  a^n : 
^  He.  thou,  and  all  are  traitors  mat  so  nold." 
The  lie  was  given,  the  several  factions  drawn. 
And  so  enraged  that  we  could  not  appease  it. 

1  Judge.  This  case  concerns  the  king's  prerogative, 
And's  dangerous  to  the  state  and  commonwealth. 
Gentlemen,  justices,  master  mayor,  and  master  sherifT^ 
It  doth  behove  us  all,  and  each  of  us, 
In  general  and  iMurticular,  to  have  care 
Por  the  suppressing  of  all  mutinies, 
And  all  assemblies,  except  soldiers'  musters, 
Por  the  king's  preparation  into  France. 
We  hear  of  secret  conventicles  made. 
And  there  is  doubt  of  some  conspiracies. 
Which  may  break  out  into  rebellious  arms, 
When  the  king 's  gone,  perchance  before  he  go : 
Note  as  an  insmnce,  tms  one  perilous  fray : 
What  factions  might  have  ^wn  on  either  part. 
To  the  destruction  of  the  lone  and  realm  P 
Yet,  in  my  conscience.  Sir  John  Oldcastle 's 
Innocent  of  it :  only  his  name  was  used. 
We  therefore  from  nis  highness  give  this  charge : 
You,  master  mayor,  look  to  your  citizens; 
You,  master  sheriff,  unto  your  shire ;  and  you 
As  justices,  in  every  one's  precinct 
There  be  no  meeting :  when  the  vulgar  sort 
Sit  on  their  ale-bencn,  with  their  cups  and  cans, 
Matters  of  state  be  not  their  common  talk. 
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Nor  pure  religion  by  their  Hdb  profaned. 
Let  us  return  unto  the  bench  aj 
And  there  examine  further  of  t 

HfUer  a  BAlLIFf  and  a  Sebjeant. 

Sher,  Sirs,  have  ye  taken  the  Lord  Powis  yet  ? 

JBail.  No.  nor  heard  of  him. 

8er.  No,  Ws  gone  far  enoueh. 

2  Judge,  They  that  are  left  behind,  shall  answer  alL    ^Exeunt 

8CBNB  n.—BUham.     An  Antechamber  in  the  Palace, 

Unter  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  BUhop  of  Eochesteb,  Btjtleb, 
oflnd  Sib  John  of  Wrotham. 

Suff.  Now,  my  lord  bishop,  take  free  liberty 
To  speak  your  mind:  what  is  your  suit  to  us  ? 

Boch.  My  noble  lord,  no  more  than  what  you  know. 
And  have  been  oftentimes  invested  with. 
Grievous  complaints  have  pass'd  between  the  lips 
Of  envious  persons,  to  upbraid  the  clergy ; 
Some  carping  at  the  Uvings  which  we  have. 
And  others  spuming  at  the  ceremonies 
That  are  of  ancient  custom  in  the  church : 
Amon^  the  which.  Lord  Cobham  is  a  chief. 
What  moonvenience  may  proceed  hereof 
Both  to  the  kin^,  and  to  the  commonwealth, 
Maj  easily  be  discem'd,  when,  like  a  frenzy. 
This  innovation  shall  possess  their  minds. 
These  upstarts  will  have  followers  to  uphold 
Their  damn'd  opinion,  more  than  Henry  shall. 
To  undergo  his  quarrel  'gainst  the  Prench. 

8^f.  what  proof  is  there  against  them  to  be  had. 
That  what  you  say  the  law  may  justify  ? 

Itoch.  They  give  themselves  the  name  of  Protestants, 
And  meet  in  fields  and  solitary  groves. 

S.  John,  Was  ever  heard,  my  lord,  the  like  till  now  ? 
That  thieves  and  rebels,  s*  blood,  my  lord,  heretics. 
Plain  heretics  (111  stand  to't  to  their  teeth). 
Should  have,  to  colour  their  vile  practices, 
A  title  of  such  worth,  as  Protestant  ? 

Enter  a  Meeeenger  with  a  letter y  which  he  gives  to  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk. 

8i{f.  O,  but  you  must  not  swear;  it  ill  becomes 
One  of  your  coat  to  rap  out  bloody  oaths. 

Eoch.  Pardon  him,  good  mv  lord ;  it  is  his  zeal 
An  honest  country  prelate,  who  laments 
To  see  such  foul  cusorder  in  the  church. 

3.  John,  There's  one,  they  call  Mm  Sir  John  Oldcastle ; 
He  has  not  his  name  for  nous ht ;  for,  like  a  castle. 
Doth  he  encompass  them  witnin  his  walls ; 
But  till  that  castle  be  subverted  quite, 
We  ne'er  shall  be  at  quiet  in  the  realm. 
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Boch.  That  is  our  suit,  my  lord ;  that  he  he  ta'en. 
And  brought  in  question  for  his  heresy. 
Beside,  two  letters  brought  me  out  of  Wales, 
Wherein  my  lord  of  Hereford  writes  tot^me. 
What  tumult  and  sedition  was  be^un, 
About  the  Lord  Cobham,  at  the  'sizes  there 
(For  they  had  much  ado  to  cahn  the  rage). 
And  that  the  valiant  Herbert  is  there  sMn. 

8uf.  A  fire  that  must  be  quenoh'd.    Well,  say  no  more ; 
The  king  anon  goes  to  the  council-chamber. 
There  to  debate  of  matters  touching  France 
As  he  doth  pass  by.  Til  inform  his  grace 
Concerning  your  i)etition.    Master  Butler, 
If  I  forget,  do  you  remember  me.* 

But.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Boch.  Not  as  a  recompense. 
But  as  a  token  of  our  love  to  you. 
By  me,  my  lords^  the  clergy  doth  present. 
This  purse,  and  m  it  full  a  thousand  angels, 
Praymg  your  lordship  to  accept  their  gift. 


iOffers  the  DuJ^e  a pmrse. 
,  foi   '    *   ' 


Suf.  I  thank  them,  my  lord  bishop,  for  their  love. 
But  will  not  take  their  money ;  if  you  please 
To  give  it  to  this  gentleman,  you  may. 

Moch.  Sir,  then  we  crave  your  furtherance  herein. 

But.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord  of  Eochester. 

Moch.  Nay,  prwr  you  take  it,  trust  me  Sir.  you  shall, 

S.^ohn  [aaute],  W  ere  ye  all  three  upon  Newmarket  Heath, 
You  should  not  need  strain  curf  sy  who  should  have  it ; 
Sir  John  would  quickly  rid  ye  of  that  care. 

Suf.  The  king  is  coming.    Fear  ye  not,  my  lord ; 
The  very  first  thing  I  will  break  with  him. 
Shall  be  about  your  matter. 

JSnter  KiNG  Heney  and  the  JSarl  o/ HUNTINGTON. 

K.  Henry.  My  lord  of  Suflfolk, 
Was  it  not  said  the  clergy  did  refuse 
To  lend  us  money  toward  our  wars  in  France  ? 

81^.  It  was,  my  lord,  but  very  vn^ngfully. 

JT.  Henry,  I  know  it  was :  for  Huntmgton  here  tells  me 
They  have  been  very  bountiftil  of  late. 

Sif.  And  still  they  vow,  my  gracious  lord,  to  be  so, 
Hopmg  your  majesty  will  think  on  them 
As  of  your  loving  subjects,  and  suppress 
All  such  mahcious  errors  as  begin 
To  spot  their  calling,  and  disturb  the  church. 

JT.  Henry,  God  else  forbid !— Whv,  Suffolk,  is  there 
Any  new  rupture  to  disquiet  them  r 

Si^f.  No  new,  my  lord ;  the  old  is  great  enough ; 
And  so  increasing,  as,  if  not  cut  down,  , 

Will  breed  a  scandal  to  your  royal  state^ 


*  J.  e.  renUnd  me. 
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And  set  your  kingdom  qnickly  in  an  uproar. 
The  Kentish  kni^t,  Lord  Cobham,  in  despite 
Of  any  law,  or  spiritual  discipline. 
Maintains  this  upstart  new  religion  still ; 
And  divers  great  assemblies,  by  his  means. 
And  private  quarrels,  are  commenced  abroad, 
As  by  this  letter  more  at  large,  my  liege, 
Is  made  apparent. 

K^  Henry.  "We  do  find  it  here, 
There  was  in  Wales  a  certain  fray  of  late 
Between  two  noblemen.    But  what  of  this  ? 
PoUows  it  straight^  Lord  Cobham  must  be  he 
Bid  cause  the  same  ?    I  dare  be  sworn,  good  knight, 
^  He  never  dream'd  of  any  such  contention. 

Boch,  But  in  his  name  the  quarrel  did  begin, 
About  the  opinion  which  he  held,  mv  liege. 

K.  Henry.  What  if  it  did  P  was  eiuier  he  in  place 
To  take  part  with  them,  or  abet  them  in  it  p 
If  brabbling*  fellows,  whose  enkindled  blood 
Seeths  in  their  fiery  veins,  will  needs  go  fight, 
Making  their  quarrels  of  some  words  that  pass'd 
Either  of  vou,  or  you,  amongst  their  cups. 
Is  the  fault  yours  P  or  are  thejr  euilty  oi  it  P 

Svf.  With  pardon  of  your  mghness,  my  dread  lord. 
Such  little  s])arks,  neglected,  mar  in  time 
Grow  to  a^mighty  fiame.    But  tnafs  not  all ; 
He  doth  beside  maintain  a  strange  rehgion. 
And  will  not  be  oompell'd  to  come  to  mass. 

Boch.  We  do  beseech  you,  therefore,  gracious  prince, 
Without  offence  unto  your  nu^esty, 
We  n^  be  bold  to  use  authonty. 

K.  Henry,  As  howP 

Boch.  To  summon  him  unto  the  Arches,t 
Where  such  offences  have  their  punishment. 

K.  Henry.  To  answer  personally  P  is  that  your  meaning  P 

Boeh.  It  is^y  lord. 

K,  Henry.  How.  if  he  appeal  ? 

Boch.  My  lord,  ne  cannot  in  such  a  case  as  this. 

Snf.  Not  where  religion  is  the  plea,  my  lord. 

K.  Hewry.  I  took  it  always,  that  ourself  stood  out 
As  a  suflacient  refuge,  unto  whom 
Not  any  but  might  lawftiUy  appeal. 
But  we'll  not  argue  now  upon  that  point. 
For  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  whom  you  accuse, 
Let  me  entreat  you  to  dispense  awhile 
With  your  high  title  of  pre-eminence. 
Beport  did  never  yet  condemn  him  so. 
But  he  hath  always  been  reputed  loyal : 
And.  in  my  knowledge,  I  can  say  thus  much. 
That  he  is  virtuous,  wise,  and  honourable. 

*  Qnanrelsome.  t  J.  e.  the  Court  of  Archai. 

TOL.  V.  I 
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If  any  way  his  consoience  be  seduoed 
To  waver  m  his  faith,  I'll  send  for  him. 
And  school  him  privately :  if  l^at  serve  not, 
Then  afterward  vou  may  proceed  against  him. 
Butler,  be  you  the  messenger  for  us. 
And  will  lum  presently  repair  to  court. 

[SaewU  Kino  Hsnbt,  Huntington,  Suffolk, 
and  BUTLEB. 

8.  John.  How  now.  my  lord  ?  why  stand  you  discontent  ? 
In  sooth,  methinks  tne  king  hath  well  decreed. 

Boch,  Ay,  ay.  Sir  John,  if  he  would  keep  his  word ; 
But  I  i)erceive  ne  favours  him-so  much 
As  this  will  be  to  small  effect.  I  fear. 

8.  John.  Why  then  Til  tell  you  what  you're  best  to  do : 
If  you  suspect  the  king  will  be  but  cold 
In  reprehending  him,  send  you  a  process  too, 
To  serve  upon  mm ;  so  you  may  be  sure 
To  make  lum  answer  it,  howsoe'er  it  falL 

Boch.  And  well  remember'd ;  I  will  have  it  so ; 
A  sumner*  shall  be  sent  about  it  straight.  [SxiL 

8.  John.  Yem,  do  so.    In  the  mean  space  this  remains 
Por  kind  Sir  John  of  Wrotham,  honest  Jack. 
Methinks  the  purse  of  gold  the  bishop  gave 
Made  a  good  show,  it  had  a  tempting  look  : 
Beshrew  me,  but  my  fingers'  ends  do  itch 
To  be  upon  those  golden  ruddock8.t    "Well,  'tis  thus ; 
I  am  not  as  the  world  doth  taJce  me  for : 
If  ever  wolf  were  clothed  in  sheep's  ooat^ 
Then  I  am  he ;  old  huddle  and  twang  %  i*  Mth : 
A  priest  in  show,  but,  in  plain  terms,  a  thief. 
Yet  let  me  tell  you  too.  an  honest  thief; 
One  that  will  take  it  where  it  may  be  spared, 
And  spend  it  freely  in  good  fellowship. 
I  have  as  many  shapes  as  Proteus  had; 
That  still  when  any  villainy  is  done, 
There  may  be  none  suspect  it  was  Sir  John. 
Besides,  to  comfort  me  (for  what's  this  Ufe, 
Excepts  the  crabbed  bitterness  thereof 
Be  sweeten'd  now  and  then  with  lechery?) 
I  have  my  Doll,  my  concubine  as  'twere, 
To  frolic  with ;  a  lusty  bouncina  girL 
But  whilst  I  loiter  here,  the  gold  may  scape, 
'  And  that  must  not  be  so :  it  is  mine  own. 
Therefore  I'll  meet  him  on  his  way  to  court, 
And  shrive  him  of  it;  II  there  will  be  the  sport  l^Exit, 

*  A  simmer  is  an  apparitor  or  messenger  employed  to  sommon  peiwms 
to  appear  in  the  spiritual  court. 
-''  Robin  red-breasts:  the  word  is  here  used  as  a  cant  term  for  money. 
I  A  sharp  old  fellow.  \  Unless.  |  /.  e.  easekdm. 
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SCBNJE  in.— Kent,  An  outer  Court  before  LORD  Cobham'8 
Mouse,  A  Public  Road  leading  to  it;  and  an  Alehouse  appear- 
ing at  a  little  distance, 

Enter  two  Old  Men,  and  two  SOLDIEES. 

1  Sold.  Gbd  help,  Gtod  help !  there's  law  for  punishing. 
But  there's  no  law  for  our  necessity : 
There  be  more  stocks  to  set  poor  soldiers  in. 
Than  there  be  houses  to  relieve  them  at. 

1  Old  M.   Ay,  housekeeping  decays  in  every  place, 
Even  as  Saint  Peter  writ,  stilTworse  and  worse. 

2  Old  M.  Master  mayor  of  Rochester  has  given  command, 
that  none  shall  go  abroad  out  of  the  parish ;  and  has  set  down 
an  order  forsooth,  what  every  poor  householder  must  give  for 
our  relief;  where  there  be  some  'sessed,*  I  may  say  to  you,  had 
almost  as  much  need  to  beg  as  we. 

1  Old  M.  It  is  a  hard  world  the  while. 

2  Old  If.  If  a  poor  man  ask  at  door  for  God's  sake,  they  ask 
him  for  a  license,  or  a  certificate  from  a  justice. 

1  Sold.  'Faith  we  have  none  but  what  we  bear  upon  our  bodies, 
our  maim'd  Umbs.  Ood  help  us. 

2  Sold.  And  yet  as  lame  as  I  am.  I'll  with  the  king  into  France, 
if  I  can  but  crawl  a  shipboard.  I  had  rather  be  slain  in 
France,  than  starve  in  England. 

1  Old  M.  Ha,  were  I  but  as  lusty  as  I  was  at  Shrewsbury 
battle,  I  would  not  do  as  I  do :— but  we  are  now  come  to  the  good 
Lord  Cobham's,  the  best  man  to  the  poor  in  all  Kent 

2  Old  M.  God  bless  him !  there  be  but  few  such. 

Enter  LoBD  Oobham  and  Habfool. 

Cob.  Thou  peevish,  froward  man,  what  wouldst  thou  have  ? 

Har.  This  pride,  tnis  pride,  brings  all  to  beggary. 
I  served  your  father,  and  your  grandfather ; 
Show  me  such  two  men  now :  no,  no !  your  backs. 
Your  backs,t  the  devil  and  pride,  has  cut  the  throat 
Of  all  good  house-keeping ;  they  were  the  best 
Yeomen's  masters  that  ever  were  in  England. 

Cob.  Yea,  except  thou  have  a  crew  offilthy  knaves 
And  sturdy  rogues,  still  feeding  at  my  gate. 
There  is  no  hospitality  with  thee. 

Ear.  They  may  sit  at  the  gate  well  enough,  but  the  devil  of 
anything  you  give  them,  except  they'll  eat  stones. 

Cob.  'Tis  long  then  of  such  nungry  knaves  as  you : 
Yea»  Sir,  here's  your  retinue ;  your  guests  be  come ; 
They  know  their  hours,  I  warrant  you. 

1  Old  M.  God  bless  your  honour!  God  save  the  good  Lord 
Cobham,  and  all  his  house ! 

1  Sold.  Good  your  honour,  bestow  your  blessed  alms  upon 
poor  men. 

C<^.  Now,  Sir,  here  be  your  alms-knighte :  now  are  you 
As  safe  as  the  emperor. 

*  /.  e.  taxed.  t  /•  e.  tbe  sumptaoosneM  of  your  apparel. 
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Ear.  My  alms-knights  P  Ni»r,  they're  yours :  it  is  a  shame  for 
you,  and  rll  stand  to't ;  your  foolish  alms  maintains  more  Yaga- 
Donds  than  all  the  noblemen  in  Kent  beside.  Out,  you  rogues, 
you  knaves,  work  for  your  livings.  Alas,  poor  men  [^ande], 
they  may  beg  their  hearts  out ;  there's  no  more  oharity  among 
men  tlum  among  so  many  mastiff  dogs.  What  make  you  here, 
you  needy  knaves  P    Away,  awSy,  you  villains. 

2  Sold.  I  beseeoh  you.  Sir,  be  good  to  us. 

Cob.  Nay,  nay,  they  know  thee  well  enough ;  I  think 
That  all  the  beggars  in  this  land  are  thy 
Acquaintance :  go  bestow  your  alms,  none  will 
Control  you.  Sir. 

Sar.  What  should  I  give  them  ?  you  are  grown  so  beggarbr 
that  you  can  scarce  give  a  bit  of  bread  at  your  door.  You  talk 
of  your  religion  so  long,  that  you  have  banish'd  charil^y  from 
you.  A  man  majr  make  a  flax-shop  in  your  kitchen  chimneys, 
for  any  fire  there  is  stirring. 

Cob.  If  thou  wilt  give  them  nothing,  send  them  hence : 
Let  tiiem  not  stand  here  starving  in  the  cold. 

Sar.  Who !  I  drive  them  hence  ?  If  I  drive  poor  men  ftrom 
the  door.  111  be  hanged :  I  know  not  what  I  may  come  to  myself. 
God  help  ye,  poor  knaves,  ye  see  the  world.  Well,  you  had  a 
mother ;  O  God  be  with  thee,  good  lady,  thy  soul 's  at  rest !  She 
^ve  more  in  shirts  and  smocks  to  poor  children,  than  you  spend 
m  your  house ;  and  yet  you  live  a  beggar  too. 

ITo  LOED  COBHAK. 

Cob.  Even  the  worst  deed  that  e'er  my  mother  did. 
Was  in  relieving  such  a  fool  as  thou. 

Sar,  Ay,  I  am  a  fool  still :  with  all  your  wit  youll  die  a 
l)©ggar;jJoto. 

Cob.  Go,  you  old  fooL  give  the  poor  people  something. 
Gro  in,  noor  men,  into  we  inner  court. 
And  take  such  alms  as  there  is  to  be  had. 

Sold.  God  bless  your  honour ! 

Sar.  Hang  you,  rogues,  hang  you ;  there's  nothing  but  misery 
amongst  you :  you  fear  no  law,  you. 

2  old  M.  God  bless  you,  good  master  Balph,  God  save  your 
life ;  you  are  good  to  the  poor  still. 

[Exeunt  Haspool,  Old  Men,  and  Soldiers. 

Enter  LOBD  POWIS,  disguised. 
Cob.  What  fellow's  yonder  oomes  along  the  grove  P 
Few  passengers  there  be  that  know  this  way. 
Methmks,  he  stops,  as  though  he  sta/d  for  me. 
And  meant  to  shroud  himself  among  the  bushes. 
I  know,  the  clergy  hates  me  to  the  death, 
And  my  religion  gets  me  many  foes : 
And  this  may  be  some  desi)erate  rogue,  subom'd 
To  WOTk  me  mischief  .—as  it  pleasetn  God. 
If  he  come  toward  me.  sure  FU  stav  his  coming. 
Be  he  but  one  man,  whatsoe'er  he  be.     [Lobd  Powis  advances, 
I  have  been  well  acquainted  with  that  face. 
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Pow.  Well  met,  my  .honourable  lord  and  friend. 

Coh.  You  are  very  welcome,  Sir,  whatever  ypu  be ; 
But  of  this  suddetL  Sir,  I  do  not  know  you. 

Pow.  1  am  one  that  wisfaeth  well  unto  your  honour ; 
My  name  is  Powis,  an  old  friend  of  yours. 

Coh,  My  honourable  lord,  and  worthy  Mend, 
What  makes  your  lordship  thus  alone  m  Kent  ? 
And  thus  disguised  in  this  strange  attire  P 

Pow.  Msr  lOTd,  an  unexpected  accident 
Hath  at  tms  time  enforced  me  to  these  parts, 
And  thus  it  happ'd.    Notyet  full  five  days  since, 
Now  at  the  last  assize  at  Hereford, 
It  chanced  that  the  Lord  Herbert  and  myself, 
'Mongst  other  things,  discoursing  at  the  table. 
Did  fall  in  speech  about  some  certain  points 
Of  WickliflTs  doctrine,  '^;ainst  the  papacy 
And  the  reUgion  Catholic  maintain'd 
Through  the  most  part  of  Europe  at  this  day. 
This  wilful  testy  lord  stuck  not  to  say, 
That  Wickliff  was  a  knave,  a  schismatic, 
His  doctrine  devilish,  and  heretical ; 
And  whatsoe'er  he  was,  maintained  the  same. 
Was  traitor  both  to  God,  and  to  his  country. 
Being  moved  at  his  peremptory  speech, 
I  told  him,  some  mamtained  those  opinions, 
Men,  and  truer  subjects  than  Lord  Herbert  was : 
And  he  replying  in  comparisons. 
Your  name  was  urged,  my  lord,  against  his  challenge, 
To  be  a  perfect  favourer  of  the  truth. 
And,  to  be  short,  from  words  we  fell  to  blows, 
Our  servants,  and  our  tenants  taking  parts ; — 
Manv  on  both  sides  hurt ;  and  for  an  nour 
The  broil  by  no  means  could  be  pacified ;  ^ 
Until  the  judges,  rising  from  the  bench, 
Were  in  their  persons  forced  to  part  the  fray. 

Cob,  I  hope  no  man  was  violently  slain. 

Pow,  'Faith  none,  I  trust,  but  the  Lord  Herbert's  self, 
Who  is  in  truth  so  dangerously  hurt. 
As  it  is  doubted  he  can  nardly  scape. 

Cob,  I  am  sorry,  my  good  lord,  for  these  ill  news. 

Pow.  This  is  the  cause  that  drives  me  into  Kent, 
To  shroud  myself  with  you,  so  good  a  friend. 
Until  I  hear  how  thin^  do  sp^  at  home. 

Cob.  Your  lordship  is  most  welcome  unto  Cobham ; 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  my  good  lord, 
My  name  was  brought  in  question  in  this  matter, 
Considering  I  have  many  enemies. 
That  threaten  malice  and  do  lie  in  wait 
To  take  the  vantage  of  the  smallest  thing. 
But  you  are  welcome,  and  repose  your  lordship. 
And  keep  yourself  here  secret  in  my  house. 
Until  we  hear  how  the  Lord  Herbert  speeds. 
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JEnter  Habfool. 

Here  comes  my  man :  sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Scvr.  Yonders  one  Master  Butler,  of  the  privy  diamber,  is 
sent  unto  you  fh)m  the  king. 

Pow.  Pray  Gk)d  that  the  Lord  Herbert  be  not  dead. 
And  the  king,  hearing  whither  I  am  gone, 
H^th  sent  for  me.  i 

Coh.  Comfort  yourself,  my  lord;  I  warrant  you. 

Sar.  Fellow,  what  ails  thee  ?   dost  thou  quake  ?   dost  thou 
shake?  dost  thou  tremble?  ha? 

Coh.  Peace,  you  old  fool.    Sirrah,  convey  this  gentleman  in 
the  back  way,  and  bring  the  other  into  the  walk. 

Sar.  Come,  Sir,  you're  welcome,  if  you  love  my  lord. 

Pow.  Gramercy,  gentle  friend.  lExeuntVowiB  and  Habpool. 

Coh.  I  thought  as  much,  that  it  would  not  be  long 
Before  I  heard  of  something  from  the  king. 
About  this  matter. 

JEnter  HabFOOL  and  BuTLEB. 

JSTor.  Sir,  yonder  my  lord  walks,  you  see  him;  I'll  have  your 
men  into  the  cellar  the  while. 

Coh.  Welcome,  good  Master  Butler. 

But.  Thanks,  my  good  lord.    His  majesty  doth  commend  his 
love  unto  your  lordship,  and  wills  you  to  repair  unto  the  court. 

Coh.  Gkid  bless  his  highness,  and  confound  his  enemies ! 
I  hope  his  majesty  is  well. 

But.  In  good  health,  my  lord. 

Coh.  God  long  continue  it !  Methinks  you  look 
As  though  you  were  not  well :  what  ail  ye.  Sir  ? 

But.  'fVdth  I  have  had  a  fooUsh  odd  mischance, 
That  angers  me.    Coming  o'er  Shooter's-hill, 
There  came  one  to  me  like  a  sailor,  and 
Ask'd  my  money ;  and  whilst  I  stay'd  my  horse, 
To  draw  my  purse,  he  takes  the  advantage  of 
A  little  bank,  and  leaps  behind  me,  whips 
My  purse  away,  and  with  a  sudden  ieri^ 
I  know  not  how,  threw  me  at  least  three  shards 
Out  of  my  saddle.    I  never  was  so  robb'd 
In  all  mv  life. 

Coh.  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir.  for  your  mischance ; 
We  will  send  our  warrant  forth,  to  stay  all  such 
Suspicious  persons  as  shall  be  found : 
Then,  Master  Butler,  we'll  attend  on  you. 

But.  I  humbly  thaiik  your  lordship, 
I'll  attend  you.  [Exeunt, 
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ACT  n. 

8CSNJS  L—The  same, 

Enter  a  SUMNEB. 

Sum.  I  have  the  law  to  warrant  what  I  do ;  and  thoug^  the 
Lord  Cobluon  be  a  nobleman,  that  dispenses  not  with  law,!  dare 
serve  a  process,  were  he  five  noblemen.  Though  we  sumners 
make  somelimes  a  mad  sUp  in  a  comer  with  a  pretty  wench, 
a  sumner  must  not  go  always  by  seeing :  a  man  may  be  content 
to  hide  his  eyes  where  he  may  feel  his  profit  Well,  this  is  Lord 
Oobham's  house;  if  I  cannot  speak  with  hinL  1*11  clap  my  cita- 
tion upon  his  door ;  so  my  lord  of  Eochester  bade  me :  but  me- 
thinksherer  mes  one  of  his  men. 

JSnter  Harpool. 

Har,  Welcome,  good  fellow,  welcome;  whom  wouldst  thou 
speak  with? 

iSum.  With  my  Lord  Cobham  I  would  speak,  if  thou  be  one  of 
his  men. 

few*.  Yes,  I  am  one  of  his  men :  but  thou  canst  not  speak 
with  my  lord. 

Sum.  May  I  send  to  him  then  ? 

Har.  Ill  tell  thee  that,  when  I  know  thy  errand. 

Sam.  I  will  not  tell  my  errand  to  thee. 

Har.  Then  keep  it  to  thyself,  and  walk  like  a  knave  as  thou 
cam'st. 

Sum.  I  tell  thee,  my  lord  keeps  no  knaves,  sirrah. 

Har.  Then  thou  servest  him  not,  I  beUeve.  What  lord  is  thy 
master? 

Sum.  My  lord  of  Eochester. 

Har.  In  good  time :  And  what  wouldst  thou  have  with  my 
Lord  Cobham  P 

Snm.  I  come,  by  virtue  of  a  process,  to  dte  him  to  appear 
before  my  lord  m  the  court  at  Eochester. 

Har.  laside].  WelL  Grod  grant  me  patience!  I  could  eat 
this  conger.  My  lord  is  not  at  home;  therefore  it  were  good, 
sumner,  you  carried  your  process  back 

Sum.  Why,  if  he  will  not  be  spoken  withal,  then  will  I  leave 
it  here ;  and  see  you  he  take  knowledge  of  it. 

[Fixes  a  citation  on  the  gate. 

Hot.  Zounds,  you  slave,  do  you  set  up  your  bills  here  ?  Go 
to ;  take  it  down  again.  Dost  thou  know  what  thou  dost  ?  Dost 
thou  know  on  whom  thou  servest  a  process  P 

Sum.  Yes,  marry  do  I ;  on  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham. 

Har.  I  am  glad  thou  knowest  him  yet.  And  sirrah,  dost  thou 
not  know  that  the  Lord  Cobham  is  a  brave  lord,  that  keeps  good 
beef  and  beer  in  his  house,  and  every  dav  feeds  a  hundred  poor 
people  at  his  gate,  and  keeps  a  hundred  tall  fellows  P* 

Sum.  Whavs  tnat  to  my  process  ? 

*  I.  e.  stoat  figbting  men. 
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Sar.  Marry  this,  Sir;  is  this  prooeas  parohmentP 

Swn,  Yes.  marry  is  itw 

Sar.  And  this  seal  wax  ? 

Sum,  It  is  so. 

Har,  If  this  be  parchment,  and  this  wax,  eat  you  this  parch- 
ment and  this  wax,  or  I  will  make  parchment  of  your  skin,  and 
beat  your  brains  into  wax.  Sirrah,  summer,  despatch ;  devour, 
sirrah,  deyour. 

8um.  I  am  my  lord  of  Boohester's  sumner;  I  came  to  do  my 
office,  and  thou  shalt  answer  it.     » 

Ear.  Sirrah,  no  railing,  but  betake  yourself  to  your  teeth. 
Thou  shalt  eat  no  worse  than  thou  brmg^st  with  thee.  Thoii 
bring'st  it  for  my  lord,  and  wilt  thou  bring  my  lord  worse  than 
thou  wilt  eat  thyself  ? 

Swn.  Sir,  I  brought  it  not  my  lord  to  eat. 

Ear,  O,  do  you  Sir  me  now  P  All's  one  for  that ;  111  make 
you  eat  it„for  bringing  it 

Swn,  I  cannot  eat  it. 

Ear.  Can  you  not?  'sblood  111  beat  you  till  you  have  a 
stomach.  [Beats  idm. 

Sum.  O  hold,  hold,  good  master  servingman ;  I  will  eat  it 

Ear.  Be  champing,  be  chewing.  Sir,  or  111  chew  you,  you 
rogue.    Tough  wax  is  the  purest  honey. 

Sum.  The  purest  honey !— O  Lord,  Sir !  Oh !  oh !  [EaU. 

Ear.  Peed,  feed ;  'tis  wholesome,  rogue,  wholesome.  Guinot 
you.  like  an  honest  sumner,  walk  with  the  devil  your  brother,  to 
fetcn  in  jour  bailiff's  rents,  but  you  must  come  to  a  nobleman's 
house  with  process  ?  If  thy  seal  were  as  broad  as  the  lead  that 
covers  Eochester  church,  thou  shouldst  eat  it 

Sum.  O,  I  am  almost  choked,  I  am  almost  choked. 

Ear,  Who's  within  there  ?  will  you  shame  my  lord  ?  is  there 
no  beer  in  the  house  P  Butler,  I  say. 

Unier  BUTLEB. 

JSut.  Here,  here. 

Ear.  Give  him  beer.  There ;  tough  old  sheep-skin 's  but  dry 
meat  [The  Sumner  drinks. 

Sum.  0,  Sir,  let  me  go  no  further ;  111  eat  my  word. 

Ear.  Tea  marry.  Sir,  I  mean  you  shall  eat  more  than  your 
own  word;  for  rU  make  you  eat  all  the  words  in  the  process. 
Why,  you  drabmonger,  cannot  the  secrets  of  all  the  wencnes  in  a 
shire  serve  your  turn,  but  you  must  come  hither  with  a  citation, 
with  a  pox  r    111  cite  you.— A  cup  of  sack  for  the  sumner. 

But  Here,  Sir,  here. 

Ear.  Here,  slave,  I  drink  to  thee. 

Sum.  1  thank  you.  Sir. 

Ear,  Now,  if  thou  find'st  thy  stomach  welL  because  thou 
shalt  see  my  lord  keeps  meat  in  his  house,  if  thou  wilt  go  in, 
thou  shalt  have  a  piece  of  beef  to  thy  breakfast. 

Sum,  No,  I  am  very  well,  good  master  servingman,  I  thank 
youj  very  well,  Sir. 

Ear.  1  am  glad  on't:  then  be  walking  towards  Eochester  to 
keep  your  stomach  warm.    And,  sumner,  if  I  do  know  you 
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disturb  a  good  wench  within  this  diocese,  if  I  do  not  make  thee 
eat  her  petticoat,  if  there  were  four  yards  of  Kentish  cloth  in  it, 
I  amaTiUain. 

iSWfft.  God  be  wi'  you,  master  servingman.        [Exit  Stjmkbr. 

Sar.  Farewell,  sumner. 

^ii^er  Constable.   ' 

Can,  Saye  you.  Master  HarpooL 

Sar.  Welcome  constable,  welcome  constable;  what  news  with 
thee? 

Con.  An't  please  you.  Master  HarpooL  I  am  to  make  hue  and 
cry  for  a  fellow  with  one  eye,  that  has  robbed  two  clothiers ;  and 
am  to  crave  your  hindrance  to  search  all  suspected  places ;  and 
th^  say  there  was  a  woman  in  the  company. 

Mar,  Hast  thou  heen  at  the  ale-house?  hast  thou  sought 
there? 

Con,  I  durst  not  search  in  my  Lord  Oobham's  Uberty,  except 
I  had  some  of  his  servants  for  my  warrant. 

Sar.  An  honest  constable :  Call  forth  him  that  keeps  the  ale- 
house there. 

Con,  Ho,  who's  within  there  ? 

Enter  Ale-MAK. 

AJe-man.  Who  calls  there  ?  Oh,  is't  you.  master  constable, 
and  Master  Harpool  P  you're  welcome  with  all  my  heart.  What 
make  you  here  so  early  this  morning  ? 

ffar.  Sirrah,  what  strangers  do  you  lodge  ?  there  is  a  rob- 
bery done  this  morning,  and  we  are  to  search  for  all  suspected 
persons. 

Ale-man,  Gods-bore,  I  am  sorry  for't.  V  faith.  Sir,  I  lodge 
nobody,  but  a  good  honest  priest,  called  Sir  John  a  Wrotham, 
and  a  handsome  woman  that  is  his  niece,  that  he  says  he  has 
some  suit  in  law  for ;  and  as  they  go  up  and  down  to  London, 
sometimes  they  lie  at  my  house. 

Mar,  What  is  she  here  in  thy  house  now  ? 

Ale-man,  She  is.  Sir :  I  promise  you.  Sir,  he  is  a  quiet  man, 
and  because  he  will  not  trouble  too  many  rooms,  he  makes  the 
woman  lie  every  night  at  his  bed's  feet. 

Sar,  Bring  ner  forth,  constable;  bring  her  forth:  lefs  see 
her,  lefs  see  her. 

Ale^man.  Dorothy,  you  must  come  down  to  master  constable. 

Enter  Dobotht. 

DoU,  Anon  forsooth. 

Sar,  Welcome,  sweet  lass,  welcome. 

Doll.  I  thank  you,  good  Sir,  and  master  constable  also. 

Jffar.  A  plump  girl,  b^  the  mass,  a  plump  girl.  Ha»  Doll,  ha ! 
Wilt  thou  forsake  the  priest  andgo  with  me,  Doll  ? 

Con.  Ah !  well  said.  Master  Harpool ;  you  are  a  merrv  old 
man  f  fiiith;  you  will  never  be  old.  Now  by  the  mack,*  a 
pretty  wench  indeed. 


*  The  Macke  wan  a  game  at  card*. 
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Kw.  You  old  mad  merry  constable,  art  thou  advised  of  Hiat  ? 
H%  well  said,  Doll ;  fill  some  ale  here. 

^Doll,  Oh.  if  I  wist  this  old  priest  would  not  stick  to  me,  by 
Jove  I  would  ingle  this  old  servmgman.  \Atide. 

Ear,  O  you  old  mad  colt,  i'  faith  Til  ferk  you :  fill  all  the  pots 
in  the  house  there.  * 

Con.  Oh !  well  said.  Master  Harpool ;  you  are  a  heart  of  oak, 
when  all's  done. 

Ear,  Ha,  Doll,  thou  hast  a  sweet  pair  of  Ups,  by  the  mass. 

Boll.  Truly  you  are  a  most  sweet  old  man,  as  ever  I  saw ;  bv 
my  troth,  you  have  a  face  able  to  make  any  woman  in  love  with 
you. 

Sar.  Fill,  sweet  Doll,  III  drink  to  thee. 

Boll.  "  I  pledge  you,  Sir,  and  thank  you  therefore, 
"  And  I  pray  you  let  it  come."* 

Swr.  [embracing  her].  DolL  canst  thou  love  me?  A  mad 
merry  lass ;  would  to  God  I  had  never  seen  thee ! 

Boll.  I  warrant  you,  you  will  not  out  of  my  thoughts  this 
twelvemonth ;  truly  you  are  as  ftill  of  £Eivour,t  as  a  man  may  be. 
Ah.  these  sweet  grey  locks !  by  my  troth,  they  are  most  lovely. 

Con.  Cuds  bores.  Master  Harpool,  111  have  one  buss  too. 

Sar.  No  licking  for  you,  constable :  hands  off,  hands  off. 

Con.  By'r  lady,  1  love  kissing  as  well  as  you. 

BoU.  O,  you  are  an  old  boy,  you  have  a  wanton  eye  of  your 
own :  Ah.  you  sweet  su^ar-lipp'd  wanton,  you  will  win  as  many 
women's  nearts  as  come  m  your  company. 

JEnter  SiE  John  of  Wrotham. 

Sir  John.  DoU,  come  hither. 

Ear.  Priest,  she  shall  not. 

BoU.  Ill  come  anon,  sweet  love. 

Sir  John.  Hands  off  old  fornicator. 

Ear.  Vicar,  111  sit  nere  in  spite  of  thee.  Is  this  fit  stuff  for  a 
priest  to  carry  up  and  down  with  him  ? 

Sir  John.  Sinah.  dost  thou  not  know  that  a  good-fellow  par- 
son may  have  a  chapel  of  ease,  where  his  parish  church  is 
far  off? 

Ear.  You  whorson-stoned  vicar. 

Sir  John.  You  old  stale  ruflSan,  you  lion  of  Cotswold.! 

Ear.  Zounds,  vicar,  I'll  geld  you,  [Flies  upon  Mm, 

Con.  Keep  the  king's  peace. 

Boll.  Murder,  murder,  murder ! 

Ale-man.  Hold,  as  you  are  men,  hold ;  for  God's  sake  be  quiet  : 
put  up  your  weapons,  you  draw  not  in  my  house. 

Ear.  You  whcMrson  bawdy  priest 

Sir  John.  You  old  mutton-monger.§ 

Con.  Hold,  Sir  John,  hold. 

Boll,  I  pray  thee,  sweet  heart,  be  quiet :  I  was  but  sitting  to 

*  Part  of  some  old  ballad.  t  I.  e.  your  countenance  is  as  perfect. 

t  I.  e.  you  old  ram.  Cotswold  Hills,  in  Gloucestershire,  were  famoiu 
'"•p  their  sheep. 

Mutton  was  formerly  a  cant  term  for  a  strumpet. 
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drink  a  pot  of  ale  with  him ;  even  as  kind  a  man  as  ever  I  met 
with. 

JZor.  Thou  art  a  thief,  I  warrant  thee. 

iS^  John.  Then  I  am  hut  as  thou  hast  heen  in  thjr  dajrg.  Let's 
not  be  ashamed  of  our  trade ;  the  king  has  been  a  thief  himself. 

Boll.  Come,  be  quiet    Hast  thou  sped  ? 

Sir  John,  I  have,  wench :  here  be  crowns  i'  fiuth. 

Doll.  Come,  lefs  be  all  friends  then. 

Con.  Well  said.  Mistress  Dorothy. 

Sar.  Thou  art  the  maddest  pri^  that  ever  I  met  with. 

Sir  John.  Give  me  thy  hand,  thou  art  as  good  a  fellow.  I  am 
a  singer,  a  drinker^  a  oencher,*  a  wenoher ;  I  can  say  a  mass, 
and  kiss  a  lass :  'faith,  I  have  a  x)arsonage,  and  because  I  would 
not  be  at  too  much  charges,  this  wench  serveth  me  for  a  sexton. 

Har.  Well  said,  nuul  priest ;  we'll  in,  and  be  friends.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  U. — London.    A  room  in  the  Axe  Inn,  without  Bishop^ 
gate. 

Enter  SlE  ROGBE  ACTON,  BoUEN,  Beybblet,  and  MUBLEY. 

Aet.  Now,  Master  Murley,  I  am  well  assured 
Tou  know  our  errand,  and  do  like  the  cause. 
Being  a  man,  affected  as  we  are. 

Mw.  Marry,  God  dild  ye,t  dainty  my  dear :  no  master,  good 
Sir  Eoger  Acton.  Master  Bourn,  andMaster  Beverley^  gentlemen 
and  justices  of  the  peace ;  no  master.  I,  but  plain  Wilfiam  Mur- 
ley, the  brewer  of  Dunstable,  your  honest  neighbour  and  your 
Cnend,  if  ye  be  men  of  my  profession. 

Bev,  Professed  firiends  to  Wickliff,  foes  to  Some. 

Mur.  Hold  bv  me,  lad;  lean  upon  that  staff,  good  Master 
Beverley ;  all  of  a  house.    Say  your  mind,  say  your  mind. 

Act.  You  know,  our  faction  now  is  grown  so  great 
Throughout  the  realm,  that  it  begins  to  smoke 
Into  the  derm's  eyes,  and  the  king's  ears. 
Hi^  time  it  is  that  we  were  drawn  to  head. 
Our  general  and  officers  appointed ; 
And  wars,  you  wot,  will  ask  great  store  of  coin, 
Able  t  to  strength  our  action  with  your  pure  j, 
Tou  are  elected  for  a  colonel 
Over  a  regiment  of  fifteen  bands. 

Mur.  Pnew,  paltry,  paltry  !  in  and  out,  to  and  fro,  be  it  more 
or  less  upon  occasion.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  what  a  world 
is  this !  Sir  Boger  Acton,  I  am  but  a  Dunstable  man,  a  plain 
brewer,  you  know.  Will  lusty  cavaliering  captains,  gentlemen, 
come  at  my  calling,  go  at  my  bidding  ?  dainty  my  dear,  they'll  do 
a  dog  of  wax,  a  horse  of  cheese,  a  pnck  and  a  pudding.  No,  no : 
ye  must  appoint  some  lord,  or  knight  at  least,  to  that  place. 

Bow.  Why,  Master  Murley,  you  shall  be  a  knigbt. 
Were  you  not  in  election  to  be  sheriff? 
Have  you  not  pass'd  all  offices  but  that  ? 

*  One  that  sits  on  benches  before  alehouses. 

t  Yield  (requite)  you.  J  J.  e.  if  you  are  able. 
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Have  you  not  wealtn  to  make  your  wife  a  lady  ? 
I  warrant  you,  my  lord,  our  general, 
Bestows  tluit  honour  on  you  at  first  sight. 

Mw.  Marry,  God  dild  ye,  dainty  my  dear.  But  tell  me,  who 
shall  he  our  general  ?  Where's  the  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  that  noble  alms-giver,  house-keeper,  virtuous,  religious 
gentleman  ?    Come  to  me  there,  boys ;  come  to  me  there. 

Act.  Why,  who  but  he  shall  be  our  general  ? 

Mw,  And  shall  he  knight  me  and  make  me  colonel  ? 

Act.  My  word  for  thal^  Sir  WUliam  Murley.  knight. 

Mur.  Fellow,  Sir  Eoger  Acton,  knight,  all  fellows,  I  mean  in 
arms,  how  strong  are  we  P  how  many  partners  ?  Our  enemies 
beside  the  king  are  mighty :  be  it  more  or  less  upon  occasion, 
reckon  our  force. 

Aet.  There  are  of  us,  out  f]riend&  and  followers, 
Three  thousand  and  three  hundrea  at  the  least; 
Of  northern  lads  four  thousand,  beside  horse ; 
From  Kent  there  comes,  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Seven  thousand :  then  from  London  issue  out, 
Of  masters,  servants,  strangers,  'prentices, 
Forty  odd  thousand  mto  Ficket-neld, 
Where  we  appoint  our  special  rendezvous. 

Mur.  Phew,  paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  to  and  fro.  Lord  have 
mergr  upon  us,  what  a  world  is  this  I  Where's  that  Ficket-field, 
Sur  Eoger  ? 

Act  Behind  St  Giles's  in  the  Field,  near  Holbourn. 

Mur.  Newgate,  up  Holbourn,  St.  Giles's  in  the  Field,  and  to 
Tyl>'irn :  an  old  saw.    For  the  Q&j,  for  the  day  ? 

Act.  On  Fridav  next,  the  fourteenth  day  of  Janutur^r* 

Mur.  Tilly  valley,  trust  me  never,  if  I  have  any  liking  of  that 
day.  Phew,  paltry,  paltry !  Friday,  quoth-a^  a  dismal  day :  Chil- 
dermas day  this  year  was  Friday. 

Bev.  Nay,  Master  Murley,  if  you  observe  such  days, 
We  make  some  question  of  your  constancy : 
All  days  are  alike  to  men  resolved  in  right. 

Mur.  Say  amen,  and  say  no  more,  but  say  and  hold,  Kaster 
Beverley :  Friday  next,  and  Ficket-neld,  ana  William  Murley 
and  his  merry  men  shsdl  be  all  one.  I  la&Ye  half  a  score  jades 
that  draw  my  beer-carts  \  and  every  jade  shall  bear  a  knave,  and 
every  knave  shall  wear  a  jack,*  and  every  jack  shall  have  a  skull,t 
and  ever^  skull  shall  show  a  spear,  and  every  spear  shall  kUl  a 
foe  at  Ficket-field,  at  Ficket-field.  John  and  Tom,  Dick  and 
Hodge,  Balph  and  Eobin, -William  and  George,  and  all  my 
knaves,  shall  fight  Uke  men  at  Ficket-field,  on  Friday  next. 

Bourn.  What  sum  of  money  mean  you  to  disburse  P 

Mur.  It  may  be,  modestly,  decently,  and  soberly,  and  hand- 
somely, I  may  bring  five  hundred  pound. 

Act.  Five  hundred,  man  !  five  thousand's  not  enough : 
A  hundred  thousand  will  not  pay  our  men 
Two  months  toother.    Either  come  prepared 
Like  a  brave  kmght  and  martial  colonel, 

*  A  coat  of  mail.  t  A  belmet. 
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In  g^ttermg  gold,  and  gallant  furaiture, 
Bringing  in  coin,  a  cart-load  at  the  least 
And  all  your  followers  mounted  on  good  horse, 
Or  never  come  disgraoefiil  to  us  all. 

Bev.  Perchance  you  may  be  chosen  treasurer ; 
Ten  thousand  pounds,  the  least  that  you  can  bring. 

Mur,  Paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  to  and  fro :  upon  occasion  I 
have  ten  thousand  pound  to  spend,  and  ten  too.  And  rather 
than  the  bishop  shall  have  his  will  of  me.  for  my  conscience,  it 
shall  all  go.  Mame  and  flax,  flax  and  name.  It  was  got  with 
-water  andf  malt,  and  it  shall  fly  with  fire  and  gunpowder.  Sir 
Boger,  a  cart4oad  of  money,  till  the  axletree  crack ;  myself  and 
my  men  in  Picket-field  on  Friday  next :  remember  my  laiight- 
hood  and  my  place :  there's  my  hand,  PU  be  there. 

iJSxit  MUBLBT. 

Act  See  what  ambition  may  persuade  men  to : 
In  hope  of  honour  he  will  spend  himself. 

JSoum.  1  never  thought  a  brewer  half  so  rich. 

Bev.  Was  never  bankrupt  brewer  yet  but  one, 
With  using  too  much  malt,  too  little  water. 

Act.  That  is  no  fault  in  brewers  now-a-days : 
Come,  lef  s  away  about  our  business.  [Exeunt. 

8CHNJS  III.— An  AvdMnce-chamber  in  the  Balace  at  SUham. 

Enter  KiNO  Hbnby,  the  Duke  0/ SUFFOLK,  BuTLEB,  and 
LOBD  OOBHAM.    Ee  kneels  to  the  King. 

K.  JECenry.  'Tis  not  enough,  Lord  Cobham,  to  submit ; 
You  must  forsake  your  gross  opinion. 
The  bishops  find  themselves  much  injured ; 
And  though,  for  some  good  service  you  have  done, 
We  for  ourjDart  are  pleased  to  pardon  you. 
Yet  they  wiU  not  so  soon  be  satisfied. 

Cob.  My  gracious  lord,  unto  your  nuyesty. 
Next  unto  my  God,  I  do  owe  my  life ; 
And  what  is  mine,  either  by  nature's  gifb. 
Or  fortune's  bounty,  all  is  at  your  service. 
But  for  obedience  to  the  pope  of  Borne, 
I  owe  him  none :  nor  shall  his  shaveling  priests 
That  are  in  EnKland  alter  my  behef. 
K  out  of  Holy  Scripture  thev  can  prove 
That  I  am  in  an  error,  I  will  yield, 
Aud  gladly  take  instruction  at  their  hands : 
But  otherwise,  I  do  beseech  your  grace 
My  conscience  may  not  be  encroacn'd  upon. 

K.  Senry.  We  would  be  loth  to  press  our  subjects*  bodies. 
Much  less  their  souls,  the  dear  redeemed  part 
Of  him  that  is  the  ruler  of  us  all : 
Yet  let  me  counsel  you,  that  might  command. 
Do  not  nresume  to  tempt  them  with  ill  words. 
Nor  suner  any  meetings  to  be  had 
Within  your  house,  but  to  the  uttermost 
Disperse  the  flocks  of  this  new  gathering  sect 
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Coh.  My  lie^G,  if  any  breathe,  that  dares  come  fortii. 
And  say,  my  hfe  in  any  of  these  points 
Deserves  the  attainder  of  ignoble  thoughts, 
Here  stand  I,  craving  no  remorse*  at  all. 
But  even  the  utmost  rigour  may  be  shown. 

K.  Hewry.  Let  it  sumoe  we  know  your  loyalty. 
What  have  you  there  ? 

Coh.  A  deed  of  clemency ; 
Your  highness'  pardon  for  Lord  Powis*  life, 
Which  I  did  beg,  and  you,  my  noble  lord. 
Of  gracious  favour  did  vouchsafe  to  grant. 

K.  Hewry.  But  yet  it  is  not  signed  with  our  hand. 

Coh.  Not  yet.  mv  liege. 

K.  Henry.  Tne  fact  you  say  was  done 
Not  of  pretensed  f  mauce,  but  by  chance. 

Coh.  Upon  mine  honour  so,  no  otherwise. 

K.  Henry.  There  is  his  pardon ;  bid  him  make  amends, 

\_8igns  the  pardon. 
And  cleanse  his  soul  to  Qod  for  his  offence : 
What  we  remit  is  but  the  body's  scourge,  t 
How  now,  lord  bishop  ? 

Miter  Bishop  of  EocHESTEE. 

Boch.  Justice,  dread  sovereign : 
As  thou  art  king,  so  grant  I  may  have  justice. 

K.  Henry,  What  means  this  exclamation  ?  let  us  know. 

Roch.  An,  my  good  lord,  the  state  is  much  abused, 
And  our  decrees  most  shamefully  profaned. 

K.  Henry.  How  ?  or  by  whom  ? 

Boch.  Even  by  this  heretic, 
This  Jew,  this  traitor  to  your  majesty. 

Coh.  Prelate,  thou  li'st,  even  in  thy  greasy  maw. 
Or  whosoever  twits  me  with  the  name 
Of  either  traitor  or  of  heretic. 

K.  Henry.  Porbear,  1  say :  and  bishop,  show  the  cause 
Prom  whence  this  late  abuse  hath  been  derived. 

Boch.  Thus,  mighty  kin^.    B7  general  consent 
A  messenger  was  sent  to  cite  this  lord 
To  make  appearance  in  the  oonsistoiT ; 
And  coming  to  his  house,  a  ruffian  sbve, 
One  of  his  daily  followers,  met  the  man ; 
Who,  knowing  him  to  be  a  'p«ritor,§ 
Assaults  him  nrst,  and  after,  in  contempt 
Of  us  and  our  proceedings,  makes  him  eat 
The  written  process,  parchment,  seal  and  all ; 
Whereby  his  master  neither  vras  brought  forth, 
Nor  we  Dut||  soom'd  for  our  authority. 

K.  Henry.  When  vras  this  done  ? 

•  I.  e.  no  mercy.  t  I.  e.  malice  aforethought. 

t  I.  e.  our  pardon  extends  only  to  the  remission  of  corporal  punishment. 

^  I.  e.  apparitor.  |  Only. 
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Roch.  At  six  o'clock  this  morning. 

K.  Henry.  And  when  came  you  to  court  ? 

Coh.  Last  night,  my  liege. 

K.  Henry.  By  tnis,  it  seems  he  is  not  guilty  of  it, 
And  you  have  done  nim  wrong  to  accuse  him  so. 

Boch.  But  it  was  done,  my  lord,  by  his  appointment ; 
Or  else  his  man  durst  not  have  been  so  bold. 

K.  Henry.  Or  else  you  durst  not  be  bold  to  interrupt 
And  fill  our  ears  with  Mvolous  complaints. 
Is  this  the  duty  you  do  bear  to  us  ? 
Was't  not  sufficient  we  did  i)as8  our  word 
To  send  for  him,  but  you,  misdoubting  it. 
Or,  which  is  worse,  intending  to  forestall 
Oiur  regal  power,  must  likewise  summon  him  ? 
This  savours  of  ambition,  not  of  zeal ; 
And  rather  proves  you  malice  his  estate. 
Than  any  way  that  he  offends  the  law. 
Go  to,  we  like  it  not ;  and  he  your  officer 
Had  his  desert  for  being  insolent. 
That  was  employed  so  much  amiss  herein. 
So,  Cobham,  when  you  please,  you  may  depart. 

Cob.  I  humbly  bid  farewell  unto  my  hege.       \JExit  Cobham. 

Enter  HXTNTINOTON. 

K.  Henry.  Parewell.    What  is  the  news  by  Huntington  ? 

Htm.  Sir  Roger  Acton,  and  a  crew,  my  loro, 
Of  bold  seditious  rebels,  are  in  arms. 
Intending  *  reformation  of  religion. 
And  with  their  army  they  intend  to  pitch 
In  Picket-field,  unless  they  be  repulsed. 

K.  Henry.  So  near  our  presence  ?    Dare  they  be  so  bold  ? 
And  will  proud  war  and  eager  thirst  of  blood. 
Whom  we  had  thought  to  entertain  far  off. 
Press  forth  upon  us  m  our  native  bounds  ? 
Most  we  be  forced  to  handsel  our  sharp  blades 
In  England  here,  which  we  prepared  for  Eranoe  ? 
WelL  a  God's  name  be  it.    What's  their  number,  say. 
Or  wWs  the  chief  commander  of  this  rout  ?t 

Hvn.  Their  number  is  not  known  as  yet,  my  lord ; 
But,  'tis  reported,  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
Is  the  chief  man  on  whom  they  do  depend. 

JT.  Henry.  How !  the  Lord  Cobham  ? 

Hun.  Yes,  my  gracious  lord. 

Boch.  I  could  have  told  your  majesty  as  much 
Before  he  went,  but  that  I  saw  your  grace 
Was  too  much  blinded  by  his  flattersr. 

8vf.  Send  post,  my  lord,  to  fetch  him  back  again. 

Bid.  Traitor  unto  his  country,  how  he  smooth'd^ 
And  seem'd  as  innocent  as  truth  itself ! 

*  J.  e.  pretending.  t  J.  «•  rabblc-ront,  body 

t  How  sabmissive  and  datifal  he  appeared. 
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K.  Senry.  I  cannot  think  it  ^et  he  would  be  CUse ; 
But  if  he  be.  no  matter ;— let  him  go : 
We'll  meet  both  him  and  them  unto  their  woe. 

[Exewwt  King  ELensy,  Suffolk,  Huntikoton', 
and  BUTLEB. 
Roch.  This  falls  out  well ;  and  at  the  last  I  hope 
To  see  this  heretic  die  in  a  rope.  {ExU, 


ACT  ni. 

SCENE  I.—J»  Avenue  leading  to  LOBD  CoBHAic's  Souee  in 
Kent. 

Enter  the  Earl  qf  Cambbidge,  Lobd  Scboofb,  Sib  Thomas 
Gbet,  and  Ohabtbbs. 

Scroope.  Once  more^  my  lord  of  Cambridge,  make  rehearsal 
How  you  do  stand  entitled  to  the  crown : 
The  deeper  shall  we  print  it  in  our  minds, 
And  every  man  the  better  be  resolved. 
When  heperoeives  his  quarrel  to  be  just 

Cam,  Then  thus,  Lord  Scroope,  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  and  you. 
Monsieur  de  Chartres,  agent  for  tne  French : 
This  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  (as  I  said), 
Third  son  of  Edward,  England's  king,  the  third. 
Had  issue,  Philip,  his  sole  daughter  and  heir ; 
Which  Philip  afterward  was  given  in  marriage 
To  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  earl  of  March, 
And  by  him  had  a  son  called  Boger  Mortimer ; 
Which  Boger  likewise  had  of  his  descent, 
Edmund  and  Boger,  Anne  and  Eleanor, 
Two  daughters  and  two  sons :  but  of  those,  three 
Died  without  issue.    Anne,  that  did  survive, 
And  now  was  left  her  other's  only  heir. 
My  fortune  was  to  many ;  being  too, 
By  my  grandfather,  of  KiiiK  Edward's  line : 
So  of  his  surname,  1  am  caH'cL  you  know, 
Bichard  Plantagenet :  my  fatner  was 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  and  son  and  heir 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Third's  fifth  son. 

Scroope.  So  that  it  seems  your  claim  comes  by  your  wife, 
As  lawful  heir  to  Boger  Mortimer, 
The  son  of  Edmund,  which  did  marnr  Philip, 
Daughter  and  heir  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence. 

Cam.  True ;  for  this  Harry,  and  his  father  both, 
Harry  the  Fourth,  as  plainly  doth  appear. 
Are  raise  intruders^  and  usurp  the  crown. 
For  when  young  Bichard  was  at  Pomfret  slain. 
In  him  the  title  of  Prince  Edward  died. 
That  was  the  eldest  of  King  Edward's  sons. 
William  of  Hatfield,  and  their  second  brother. 
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Death  in  his  nonage  had  before  bereft : 
So  that  my  wife,  derived  from  Lionel, 
Third  son  unto  King  Edward,  ought  proceed,* 
And  take  possession  of  the  diadem. 
Before  this  Harry,  or  his  father  king. 
Who  fetch  their  title  but  from  Lancaster, 
Fourth  of  that  royal  line.    And  being  thus. 
What  reason  is't,  but  she  should  have  her  right? 

Scroope.  I  am  resolvedf  our  enterprise  is  just. 

Orey.  Harry  shall  die,  or  else  resini  his  crown. 

Char.  Perform  but  that,  and  Charles  the  king  of  France 
Shall  aid  you,  lords,  not  only  with  his  men, 
But  send  vou  money  to  maintain  your  wars. 
Five  hundred  thousand  crowns  he  bade  me  proffer, 
If  you  can  stop  but  Harry's  voyage  for  France. 

Scroone,  We  never  had  a  fitter  time  than  now, 
The  realm  in  such  division  as  it  is. 

Cam.  Besides,  you  must  persuade  ^rou,  there  is  due 
Yengeance  for  Bichard's  murder,  wmch  although 
It  be  deferred,  yet  it  will  fall  at  last. 
And  now  as  likely  as  another  time. 
Sin  hath  had  many  years  to  ripen  in ; 
And  now  the  harvest  cannot  be  far  off, 
Wherein  the  weeds  of  usurpation 
Are  to  be  cropp'd,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Scroope.  No  more.  Earl  Cambridge ;  here  I  plight  my  faith 
To  set  up  thee  and  tny  renowned  wife. 

Oretf.  Grey  will  perform  the  same,  as  he  is -knight. 

Char.  And,  to  assist  ye,  as  I  said  before, 
Chartres  doth  'gage  the  honour  of  his  king. 

Scroope.  We  lack  but  now  Lord  Cobham*s  followship. 
And  then  our  plot  were  absolute  indeed. 

Cam.  Doubt  not  of  him,  my  lord ;  his  life  pursued 
By  the  incensed  clergy,  and  of  late 
Brought  in  displeasure  with  the  king,  assures 
He  uAj  be  quickly  won  unto  our  faction. 
AVho  lubth  tne  articles  were  drawn  at  large 
Of  our  whole  purpose  ? 

Orejf.  That  have  I,  my  lord. 

Cam.  We  should  not  now  be  far  off  firom  his  house. 
Our  serious  conference  hath  beguiled  the  way ; 
See  where  his  castle  stands.    Give  me  the  writing ; 
When  we  are  come  unto  the  speech  of  him. 
Because  we  will  not  stand  to  make  recount 
Of  that  which  hath  been  said,  here  l?e  shall  read 
Our  minds  at  large,  and  what  we  crave  of  him. 

JEnter  LOJBD  CoBHAM. 

Scroope.  A  ready  way.    Here  comes  the  man  himself. 
Booted  and  spurr'd ;  it  seems  he  hath  been  riding. 
Cam.  Well  met.  Lord  Cobham. 


*  Precede.  t  /.  e.  convinced. 

VOL.  V.  K 
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Coh.  My  lord  of  Cambridge ! 
Your  honour  is  most  welcome  into  Kent, 
And  all  the  rest  of  this  fair  company. 
I  am  new  come  from  London,  gentle  lords : 
But  will  ye  not  take  Cowling*  for  your  host, 
And  see  what  entertainment  it  affords  ? 

Cam.  We  were  intended  to  have  been  your  guests : 
But  now  this  lucky  meeting  shall  suffice 
To  end  our  business,  and  defer  that  kindness. 

Coh.  Business,  my  lord  ?  what  business  should  letf 
You  to  be  merry  ?    We  have  no  delioates : 
Yet  this  PU  promise  you ;  a  piece  of  venison, 
A  cup  of  wine,  and  so  forth^  hunters'  feure : 
And  if  you  please,  we'll  struce  the  stag  ourselves 
Shall  fill  our  dishes  with  his  well-fed  flesh. 

Scroope.  That  is  indeed  the  thing  we  all  desire. 

Cob.  My  lords,  and  you  shall  have  vour  choice  with  me. 

Cam.  Nay,  but  the  stag  which  we  desire  to  strike, 
laves  not  in  Cowling :  if  you  will  consent. 
And  go  with  us,  we'll  bring  you  to  a  forest 
Where  nms  a  lusty  herd ;  among  the  which 
There  is  a  stag  superior  to  the  rest, 
A  stately  beast,  that,  when  his  fellows  run, 
He  leads  the  race,  and  beats  the  sullen  earth, 
As  though  he  scom'd  it  with  his  trampling  hoofe ; 
Alofb  he  bears  his  head,  and  with  his  breast^ 
Like  a  huge  bulwark,  counterchecks  the  wmd : 
And,  when  he  standeth  still,  he  stretcheth  forth 
His  proud  ambitious  neck,  as  if  he  meant 
To  wound  the  firmament  with  forked  horns. 

Coh.  'TIS  pity  such  a  goodly  beast  should  die. 

Cam.  Not  so.  Sir  John ;  for  he  is  tyrannous, 
And  ^ores  the  other  deer,  and  will  not  keep 
Withm  the  limits  are  appointed  him. 
Of  late  he's  broke  into  a  several,! 
Which  doth  belong  to  me,  and  there  he  spoils 
Both  com  and  pasture.    Two  of  his  wild  race. 
Alike  for  stealth  and  covetous  encroaching. 
Already  are  removed ;  if  he  were  dead, 
I  should  not  only  be  secure  from  hurt. 
But  with  lus  body  make  a  royal  feast. 

Scroope.  How  say  you  ikeu  ?  will  you  first  hunt  with  us  ? 

Coh.  \Faith,  lords,  t  like  the  pastime :  where's  the  place  ? 

Cam.  Peruse  this  writing,  it  will  show  you  all, 
And  what  occasion  we  have  for  the  sport.        [PreseiUs  a  paper, 

Coh.  \readi\.  Call  ye  this  hunting,  my  lords  P  Is  this  the  crtiag 
You  fain  would  chase,  Harry,  our  most  dread  king  ? 
So  we  may  make  a  banquet  for  the  devil ; 
And,  in  the  stead  of  wholesome  meat,  prepare 
A  dish  of  poison  to  confound  ourselves. 

*  The  name  of  Lord  Cobham*8  seat.  f  I.  e.  hinder  yoa. 

t  Portions  of  common  land  assigned  for  a  time  to  particalar  proprietcMrs 
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Cam.  Wliy  so,  Lord  Cobham  ?    See  you  not  our  claim  ? 
And  how  impenously  he  holds  the  crown  ? 

Scroope.  Besides,  you  know  yourself  is  in  disgrace, 
Held  as  a  recreant,  and  pursued  to  death. 
This  will  defend  you  from  your  enemies, 
And  'stablish  your  rehgion  through  the  land. 

Cob.  Notorious  treason  !  yet  I  will  conceal 
My  secret  thoughts,  to  sound  the  depth  of  it.  [Aside, 

My  lord  of  Cambridge,  I  do  see  your  claim, 
And  what  good  may  redound  unto  the  land. 
By  prosecuting  of  tnis  enterprise. 
But  where  are  men  ?  where  s  power  and  furniture 
To  order  such  an  action  ?    We  are  weak ; 
Harry,  you  know,  is  a  mighty  potentate. 

Cam.  Tut,  we  are  strong  enough ;  you  are  beloved. 
And  many  will  be  glad  to  follow  vou ; 
We  are  the  like,  and  some  will  follow  us : 
Nay,  there  is  hope  from  France :  here's  an  ambassador 
That  promiseth  both  men  and  money  too. 
The  commons  likewise,  as  we  hear,  pretend* 
A  sudden  tumult  5  we  will  join  with  them. 

Cob.  Some  likelihood,  I  must  confess,  to  speed : 
But  how  shall  I  beUeve  this  in  plain  truth  ? 
You  are,  my  lords,  such  men  as  live  in  court. 
And  have  been  highly  favoured  of  the  king. 
Especially  Lord  Scroope,  whom  oftentimes 
He  maketh  choice  of  for  his  bed-fellow : 
And  yoUj  Lord  Grey^  are  of  his  privy  council : 
Is  not  this  a  train  laid  to  entrap  my  life  ? 

Cam.  Then  perish  may  my  soul !    What,  think  you  so  ? 

Scroope.  We'll  swear  to  you. 

Ghrey.  Or  take  the  sacrament. 

Cob.  Nay,  you  are  noblemen,  and  I  imagine, 
As  you  are  honourable  by  birth,  and  bloo^ 
So  you  will  be  in  heart,  in  thought,  in  word. 
I  crave  no  other  testimony  but  this : , 
That  you  would  all  subscribe,  and  set  your  hands 
Unto  this  writing  which  you  ^e  to  me. 

Cam.  With  all  our  hearts :  Who  hath  any  pen  and  ink  ? 

Scroope.  My  pocket  should  have  one:  O,  here  it  is. 

Cam.  Give  it  me.  Lord  Scroope.    There  is  my  name. 

Scroope.  And  there  is  my  name. 

Cfrep.  And  mine. 

Cob.  Sir,  let  me  crave 
That  you  would  likewise  write  your  name  with  theirs, 
For  confirmation  of  your  master's  words, 
The  king  of  France. 

Char.  That  will  I,  noble  lord. 

Cob.  So  now  this  action  is  well  knit  together. 
And  I  am  for  you :  where's  our  meeting,  lords  ? 

Cam,  Here,  if  you  please,  the  tenth  of  July  next. 

*  I.e.  intend. 
K  2 
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Coh.  In  Kent  ?  agreed.    Now  let  us  in  to  supper, 
I  hope  your  honours  will  not  away  to-night 

Cam.  Yes,  presently,  for  I  have  far  to  ride. 
About  sohciting  of  other  friends. 

Scroope.  And  we  would  not  be  absent  from  the  court, 
Lest  thereby  grow  suspicion  in  the  king. 

Cob.  Yet  taste  a  cup  of  wine  before  ye  go. 

Cam.  Not  now,  my  lord,  we  thank  you ;  so  farewell 

{Exeunt  SCBOOFB,  Gbey,  CAMBRIDGE,  and  ChaBTBES. 

Coh.  Farewell,  my  noble  lords.— My  noble  lords ! 
My  noble  villains,  base  conspirators ! 
How  can  they  look  his  highness  in  the  fooe, 
Whom  they  so  closely  study  to  betray  ? 
But  ril  not  sleep  until  I  make  it  known : 
This  head  shall  not  be  burthen'd  with  such  thoughts. 
Nor  in  this  heart  will  I  conceal  a  deed 
Of  such  impiety  against  my  king. 
Madam,  how  now? 

UiUer  Lady  Cobham,  Lobd  Powis,  Lady  Powis,  and 
Habpool. 

L.  Coh.  You're  welcome  home,  my  lord : 
"Why  seem  you  so  imquiet  in  your  looks  ? 
W^mit  hath  befall'n  you  that  custurbs  your  mind? 

L.  Fow.  Bad  news,  I  am  afraid,  touching  my  husband. 

Cob.  Madam,  not  so ;  there  is  your  huslMUKTS  pardon : 
Long  may  ye  hve,  each  joy  unto  the  other. 

Z.  Fow.  So  great  a  kindness,  as  I  know  not  how 
To  make  reply ;— my  sense  is  quite  confounded. 

Cob.  Let  that  alone;  and,  madam^  stay  me  not. 
For  I  must  back  unto  the  court  again. 
With  all  the  speed  I  can :  Harpool,  mv  horse. 

L.  Cob.  So  soon,  my  lord  ?  what,  will  you  ride  all  night  ? 

Cob.  All  night  or  day ;  it  must  be  so,  sweet  wife. 
Urge  me  not  why,  or  what  my  business  is, 
But  get  you  in.— Lord  Powis,  bear  with  me ; 
And.  madsun,  think  your  welcome  ne'er  the  w(»rse ; 
My  nouse  is  at  your  use.    Harpool,  away. 

ICar.  Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  to  me  court  ? 

Cob.  Yea,  Sir ;  your  gelding  mount  you  presently. 

[Exit  Cobham. 

L.  Cob.  I  pr'y thee.  Harpool,  look  unto  tiiy  lord ; 
I  do  not  like  this  sudden  posting  back.  [Exit  Habpool. 

Fow.  Some  earnest  busmess  is  afoot  bdike ; 
Whate'er  it  be,  prav  God  be  his  ^ood  guide. 

L.  Fow.  Amen,  that  hath  so  highly  us  bestead. 

L.  Cob.  Come,  madam,  and  my  lord,  we'll  hope  the  best ; 
You  shall  not  into  Wales  till  he  return. 

Fow.  Though  great  occasion  be  we  should  depart. 
Yet,  madam,  willwe  stay  to  be  resolved 
Of  uiis  unlooked-for,  doubtful  accident.  lExeuni. 
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SCSNE II.— A  Road  near  Sighgate. 
JSfUer  MUBLEY  and  his  Followers. 

Mur.  Come,  my  hearts  of  flint,  modestly,  decently,  soberly, 
and  handsomely;  no  man  afore  his  leader:  follow  your  master, 
your  captain,  your  knight  that  shall  be,  for  the  honour  of  meal- 
men,  millers,  and  malt-men.  Dun  is  the  mouse.*  Dick  and 
Tom,  for  the  credit  of  Dunstable,  dine  down  the  enemv  to-mor- 
row. Ye  shall  not  come  into  the  fiela  like  beggars.  .  Where  be 
Leonard  and  Lawrence,  mv  two  loaders?  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  what  a  world  is  this !  1  would  give  a  couple  of  shil- 
lings for  a  dozen  of  good  feathers  for  you,  and  forty  pence  for  as 
many  scarfs  to  set  you  out  withaL  frost  and  snow,  a  man  has 
no  heart  to  fight  till  he  be  brave. 

IHck.  Master,  we  are  no  babes,  our  town  foot-balls  can  bear 
witness :  this  Httle  'parol  we  have,  shaU  off,  and  we'll  fight  naked 
before  we  run  away. 

Tom.  Najr,  I'm  of  Lawrence'  mind  for  that,  for  he  means  to 
leaye  his  life  behind  him ;  he  and  Leonard,  your  two  loaders,  are 
making  their  wills,  because  they  have  wives ;  and  we  bachelors 
bid  our  friends  scramble  for  our  goods  if  we  die.  But,  master, 
pray  ye  let  me  ride  upon  Cut. 

Mur.  Meal  and  salt,  wheat  and  malt,  fire  and  tow,  frost  anciL 
snow;  why  Tom  thou  shalt.  Let  me  see,  here  are  you :  WilUam 
and  George  are  with  my  cart,  and  Eobin  and  Hodge  holding  my 
own  two  Horses ;  proper  men,  handsome  men,  tall  men,  true  men. 

Dick.  But  master,  master :  methinks  you  are  mad  to  hazard 
your  own  person,  and  a  cart-load  of  money  too. 

Tom.  Yea,  and  master,  there's  a  worse  matter  in't :  if  it  be, 
as  I  heard  say,  we  eo  to  fight  against  all  the  learned  bishops. 
that  should  sive  us  tneir  blessing :  and  if  they  curse  us,  we  shall 
speed  ne'er  the  better. 

Dick.  Nay  by'r  lady,  some  say  the  king  takes  their  part;  and, 
master,  dare  you  fight  against  the  king  ? 

Mur.  "Fye,  paltry,  paltry,  in  and  out,  to  and  fro  wpon  occasion ; 
if  the  kingbe  so  unwise  to  come  there,  we'll  fig^t  with  him  too. 

Tom.  What,  if  you  should  kill  the  king  ? 

Mur.  Then  well  make  another. 

Dick,  Is  that  all  ?  do  you  not  speak  treason  ? 

Mur,  If  we  do.  who  dare  trip  us  ?  we  come  to  fight  for  our 
oonsdence,  and  for  honour.  Little  know  you  what  is  in  my 
bosom ;  look  here,  mad  knaves,  a  pair  of  gilt  spurs. 

Tom,  A  pair  of  golden  spurs  ?  Why  do  you  not  put  them  on 
your  heels  r    Your  bosom  s  no  place  for  spurs. 

Mur.  Be't  more  or  less  upon  occasion,  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us.  Tom,  thou'rt  a  fool,  and  thou  speakest  treason  to  knight- 
hood. Dare  any  wear  gold  or  silver  spurs,  till  he  be  a  knignt  ? 
No,  I  shall  be  knighted  to-morrow,  and  then  they  shall  on.  Sirs, 
was  it  ever  read  in  the  church-book  of  Dunstable,  that  ever  malt, 
man  was  made  knight  ? 

•  A  proverbial  saying  of  no  fixed  import. 

•  Digitized  by  VjOOQiC 
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Tom.  No,  but  you  are  more:  you  are  mealman,  maltman, 
miller,  corn-master,  and  alL 

Dick.  Tea,  and  half  a  brewer  too^  and  the  devil  and  all  for 
wealth :  you  bring  more  money  with  you  than  all  the  rest. 

Mur.  The  more's  my  honour ;  I  shall  be  a  knight  to-morrow. 
Let  me  'spoee*  my  men ;  Tom  upon  Cut,  Dick  upon  Hob,  Hodge 
upon  Ball,  Balph  upon  Sorrel,  and  Bobin  upon  the  fore-horse. 

Snter  AoTON,  BoiTBif,  and  Beybblet. 

Tom.  Stand ;  who  comes  there  ? 

Act.  All  ftiends,  good  fellow. 

Mur.  Friends  ana  fellows  indeed.  Sir  Roger. 

Act.  Why,  thus  you  show  yourself  a  gentleman. 
To  keep  your  day,  and  come  so  well  prepared. 
Your  cart  stands  yonder  guarded  by  your  men. 
Who  tell  me  it  is  loaden  well  with  coin. 
What  sum  is  there  ? 

Mur.  Ten  thousand  nound.  Sir  Eoger ;  and  modestly,  de- 
cently, soberly,  and  handsomely,  see  what  I  have  here  against  I 
be  knighted. 

Act.  Gilt  spurs  ?    'Tis  well. 

Mur.  AYhere's  our  army.  Sir  ? 

Act.  Dispersed  in  sundry  villages  about ; 
Some  here  with  us  in  Highgate,  some  at  Finchley, 
Tot'nam,  Enfield,  Edmonton,  Newington, 
Islington,  Hogsdon,t  PancraSj  Kensington ; 
Some  nearer  Thames.  Ratcliff,  Blackwall,  and  Bow : 
But  our  chief  strength  must  be  the  Londoners, 
Which,  ere  the  sun  to-morrow  shine 
Will  be  near  fifty  thousand  in  the  field. 

Mur.  Marry,  God  dild  ye,  dainty  my  dear ;  but  upon  occasion. 
Sir  Boger  Acton,  doth  not  the  kmg  know  of  it,  and  gather  his 
power  against  us  ? 

Act.  ISO,  he's  secure  at  Eltham. 

Mur.  What  do  the  clergy  ?. 

Act.  They  fear  extremely,  yet  prepare  no  force. 

Mur.  In  and  out,  to  and  fro,  bully  my  boykin,  we  shall  cany 
the  world  afore  us.  I  vow,  by  my  worship,  when  I  am  knightei 
we'll  take  the  king  napping,  if  he  stand  on  their  part. 

Act.  This  night  we  few  m  Highgate  will  repose ; 
With  the  first  cock  well  rise  ana  arm  ourselves, 
To  be  in  Ficket-field  by  break  of  day. 
And  there  expect  our  general.  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

Mur.  What  if  he  comes  not  ? 

Bourn.  Yet  our  action' stands ; 
Sir  Roger  Acton  may  supply  his  place. 

Mur.  True,  Master  Bourn ;  but  who  shall  make  me  knight  ? 

£ev.  He  that  hath  power  to  be  our  general. 

Act.  Talk  not  of  trifles ;  come  let  us  away ; 
Our  friends  of  London  long  till  it  be  day.  lE^eutU, 


*  Dispose.  t  Hozton. 
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SCENE  III.-- A  High-road  in  Kent 
Enter  SiB  JOHN  and  DoLL. 

DoU.  By  my  troth,  thou  art  as  jealous  a  man  as  llyes. 

Sir  John.  Canst  thou  blame  me,  Doll  ?  thou  art  my  lands,  my 
goods,  my  jewels,  my  wealth,  my  purse:  none  walks  within  rorty 
miles  of  London,  but  'a  plies  thee  as  truly  as  the  parish  does  the 
poor  man's  box. 

Doll.  I  am  as  true  to  thee  as  the  stone  is.  in  the  wall ;  and 
thou  know'st  well  enough  1  was  in  as  good  doing  when  I  came 
to  thee,  as  any  wench  need  to  be ;  and  therefore  tnou  hast  tried 
me,  that  thou  hast :  and  I  will  not  be  kept  as  I  have  been,  that 
I  will  not 

,  Sir  John.  Boll,  if  this  blade  hold,  there's  not  a  pedlar  walks 
with  a  pack,  but  thou  shalt  as  boldly  choose  of  his  wares,  as  with 
thy  ready  money  in  a  merchant's  shop :  we'll  have  as  good  silver 
as  the  king  coins  anv. 

JDoU.  What,  is  all  the  gold  spent  you  took  the  last  day  from 
the  eourtier  ? 

Sir  John.  Tis  gone,  Doll,  tis  flown ;  merrily  come,  merrily 
gone.  He  comes  a  horseback  that  must  pay  for  all :  we'll  have 
as  good  meat  as  money  can  get,  and  as  good  gowns  as  can  be 
bought  for  gold:  be  merry,  wench,  the  maltman  comes  on 
Monday. 

Doll.  You  might  have  left  me  at  Cobham,  until  you  had  been 
better  provided  for. 

Sir  John.  No.  sweet  Doll,  no ;  I  like  not  that.  Ton  old  ruf- 
fian is  not  for  the  priest :  I  do  not  like  a  new  clerk  should  come 
in  the  old  belfry. 

Doll.  Thou  art  a  mad  priest,  i*  faith. 

1^  John.  Come  DoU,  I'll  see  thee  safe  at  some  ale-house  here 

st  Cray ;  and  the  next  sheep  that  comes  shall  leave  behind  his 

fleece.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.'-Blackheath. 

Enter  KiNa  Hbney  disguised,  SUFFOLK,  and  BuTLEB. 

K.  Senrsf,  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  post  away  for  life, 
And  let  our  forces  of  such  horse  and  foot 
As  can  be  gathered  up  by  any  meansi 
Make  speeav  rendezvous  in  Tothill-nelds. 
It  must  be  done  this  evening,  my  lord ; 
This  night  the  rebels  mean  to  draw  to  head 
Near  Islington ;  which  if  your  speed  prevent  not^ 
If  once  they  should  unito  their  several  forces, 
Their  power  is  almost  thought  invincible. 
Away,  my  lord,  I  will  be  with  you  soon. 

Siif.  1  go,  my  sovereign,  with  all  hanpy  speed. 

K.  Henry.  Make  haste,  my  lord  of  Suffolk,  as  you  love  us. 

[Exit  Suffolk. 
Butler,  post  you  to  London  with  all  speed : 
Command  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  on  their  allegiance, 
The  city  gates  be  presently  shut  up. 
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And  guarded  with  a  strong  sufficient  watch ; 
And  not  a  man  be  suffered  to  pass 
Without  a  special  warrant  from  ourself. 
Command  the  postern  by  the  Tower  be  kept, 
And  proclamation,  on  the  pain  of  death. 
That  not  a  citizen  stir  from  his  doors. 
Except  such  as  the  mayor  and  shrieves  shall  choose 
For  their  own  guard,  and  safety  of  their  persons. 
Butler  away,  have  care  imto  my  charge. 

But.  I  go,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Eenry.  Butler. 

But  My  lord. 

K.  Eenry.  Go  down  by  Greenwich,  and  command  a  boat 
At  the  Friars-bridge  attend  my  coming  down. 

But.  I  wUl,  my  lord.  lExU  BuTLBB. 

K.  Men.  Irs  Ume,  I  think,  to  look  unto  rebellion. 
When  Acton  doth  exi)ect  unto  his  aid 
No  less  than  fifty  thousand  Londoners. 
Well,  I'll  to  Westminster  in  this  disguise. 
To  hear  what  news  is  stirring  in  these  brawla. 

Enter  SiB  JoHN  cmd  DoLL. 

Sir  John,  Stand  true  man,  says  a  thief. 

K.  Kenry.  Stand  thie^  says  a  true  man :  how  if  a  thief? 

Sir  John.  Stand  thief  too. 

K.  Eewry.  Then  thief  or  true  man,  I  must  stand^  I  see.  How« 
soever  the  world  wags,  the  trade  of  thieving  yet  will  never  down. 
What  art  thou? 

Sir  John.  A  good  fellow. 

K.  Eenry.  So  I  am  too ;  I  see  thou  dost  know  me. 

Sir  John.  If  thou  be  a  good  fellow,  play  the  good  fellow's 
part ;  deliver  thy  purse  without  more  ado. 

K.  Eenry.  I  have  no  money. 

Sir  John.  I  must  make  you  find  some  before  we  part  If  you 
have  no  money,  you  shall  have  ware ;  as  many  sound  blows  as 
your  skin  can  carry. 

K.  Eenry.  Is  that  the  plain  truth  ? 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  no  more  ado;  oome,  come,  give  me  the 
moneyyou  have.    Despatch,  I  cannot  stand  all  day. 

K.  Eenry.  Well,  if  thou  wilt  needs  have  it  there  it  is.  Just 
the  proverb,  one  thief  robs  another.  Where  tne  devil  are  all  my 
old  thieves  ?  Falstaff  that  villain  is  so  fat,  he  cannot  get  on 
his  horse;  but  methinks  Poins  and  Peto  should  be  soning 
hereabouts. 

Sir  John.  How  much  is  there  on*t,  o*  thy  word? 

K.  Eenry.  A  hundred  pound  in  angels,  on  my  word. 
The  time  has  been  I  would  have  done  as  much 
For  thee,  if  thou  hadst  pasa'd  this  way,  as  I 
Have  now. 

Sir  John,  Sirrah,  what  art  thou  P  thou  seem'st  a  gentleman  P 

K.  Eenry,  I  am  no  less ;  yet  a  poor  one  now,  for  thou  hast  all 
my  money. 

Sir  John,  From  whence  oam'st  thou  ? 
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K,  Henry,  Prom  the  court  at  Eltham. 

Sir  John.  Art  thou  one  of  the  king's  servants  ? 

K.  Henry,  Yes,  that  I  am,  and  one  of  his  chamber. 

Sir  John.  I  am  glad  thou'rt  no  worse ;  thou  mayst  the  better 
s^re  thy  money :  and  think  you  thou  mightst  get  a  poor  thief 
his  pardon,  if  he  should  have  need  ? 

K.  Henry.  Tes,  that  I  can. 

Sir  John,  Wilt  thou  do  so  much  for  me,  when  I  shall  have 
occasion?       * 

K.  Henry,  Yes,  'faith  will  I,  so  it  be  for  no  murder. 

Sir  John.  Nay,  I  am  a  pitiful*  thief ;  all  the  hurt  I  do  a  man, 
I  take  but  his  purse.  Til  kill  no  man. 

K.  Henry.  Then,  on  my  word  V\\  do't. 

Sir  John.  Give  me  thy  hand  on  the  same. 

K.  Henry.  There  'tis. 

Sir  John.  Methinks  the  king  should  be  good  to  thieves,  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  thief  himself  although  I  think  now  ne  be 
turned  a  true  man. 

K.  Henry.  'Faith.  I  have  heard  indeed  he  has  had  an  ill  name 
that  way  in  his  youth ;  but  how  canst  thou  tell  that  he  has  been 
a  thief? 

Sir  John,  How  ?  because  he  once  robb'd  me  before  I  fell  to 
the  trade  myself,  when  that  foul  villainous  guts^hat  led  him  to 
all  that  roguery,  was  in  his  oompanv  there,  that  JPalstaff. 

K,  Henry.  Well,  if  he  did  rob  thee  then,  thou  art  but  even 
with  him  now,  I'll  be  sworn.  \_Aside.'\  Thouknowest  not  the 
king  now,  I  think,  if  thou  sawest  him  ? 

Sir  John.  Not  1,  i'  faith. 

K.  Henry.  So  it  should  seem.  [Aside. 

Sir  John,  Well,  if  old  King  Harry  had  lived,  this  king  that  is 
now,  had  made  thieving  the  best  trade  in  England. 

K.  Henry.  Why  so? 

Sir  John,  Because  he  was  the  chief  warden  of  our  company. 
Ifs  pity  that  e'er  he  should  have  been  a  king,  he  was  so  brave  a 
thief.    But  sirrah,  wilt  remember  my  pardon  if  need  be  ? 

K.  Henry.  Yes,  'faith  will  L 

Sir  John,  Wilt  thou  ?  well  then,  because  thou  shalt  go  safe, 
for  thou  mayst  hap  (bein^  so  early)  be  met  with  again  before 
thou  oome  to  Southwark,  if  any  man,  when  he  should  bid  thee 
good  morrow,  bid  thee  stand,  say  thou  but  Sir  John,  and  they 
will  let  thee  pass. 

K,  Henry,  Is  that  the  word  ?  then  let  me  alone. 

Sir  John,  Nay,  sirrah,  because  I  think  indeed  I  shall  have 
some  occasion  to  use  thee,  and  as  thou  com'st  oft  this  way.  I  may 
light  on  thee  another  time,  not  knowing  thee,  here  1 11  break 
tms  angel :  take  -thou  half  of  it ;  this  is  a  token  betwixt  thee 
and  me. 

K,  Henry,  God-a-mercy :  farewell.  [JEont, 

Sir  John.  O  my  fine  golden  slaves!  here's  for  thee,  wench, 
i'&ith.  Now,  Boll,  we  will  revel  in  our  bower ;  this  is  a  tithe 
pig  of  my  vicarage.    God-a-mercy,  neighbour  Shooter's-hill,  you 


*  J.  c.  merciful. 
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ha'  paid  your  tithe  honestly.  Well,  I  hear  there  is  a  oompany  of 
rebels  up  against  the  king,  got  toother  in  Ficket-field,  near  Hol- 
bom ;  and,  as  it  is  thought  here  in  Kent,  the  king  will  be  there 
to-night  in  his  own  person.  Well,  I'll  to  the  king^  camp,  and  it 
shall  go  hard,  if  there  be  any  doiuss,  but  TU  make  some  good 
booty  among  them.  \_jExewU  Sis  John  and  Doll. 


ACT  IV. 

8CENS  I.— A  Meld  near  London.    "KXSQ  Henry's  camp, 

Enter  KjNO  Henby  diegwited,  SUFFOLK,  HuNTINOTON,  and 
Attendants  with  torches. 

K.  Eenry.  My  lords  of  Suffolk  and  of  Huntington, 
Who  scouts  it  now  ?  or  who  stand  sentinels  ? 
What  men  of  worth,  what  lords,  do  walk  the  round  ? 

8t^.  May  itplease  your  highness— 

K.  Hewry.  Peace,  no  more  of  that : 
The  king 's  asleep  \  wake  not  his  majesty 
With  terms,  nor  titles ;  he*s  at  rest  m  bed. 
Kings  do  not  use  to  watch  themselves ;  they^eep, 
And  let  rebellion  and  conspiracy 
Revel  and  havoc  in  the  commonwealth. 
Is  London  look'd  unto  ? 

Hwnt,  It  is,  my  lord ; 
Your  noble  uncle  Exeter  is  there, 
Your  brother  Gloucester,  and  my  lord  of  Warwick; 
Who,  with  the  mayor  and  the  alaermen. 
Do  guard  the  gates,  and  keep  good  rule  within. 
The  earl  of  Cambridge  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey 
Do  walk  the  round;  Xord  Scroope  and  Butler  scout : 
So,  though  it  please  your  majesty  to  jest. 
Were  you  in  bed,  well  might  you  take  your  rest. 

K.  Menry.  I  thank  ye.  lords ;  but  you  do  know  of  old. 
That  I  have  been  a  perfect  night-walker. 
London,  you  say,  is  safely  look'd  unto 
(Alas,  poor  rebels,  there  your  aid  must  fail) ; 
And  the  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Quiet  in  Kent.    Acton,  you  are  deceived ; 
Keckon  again,  you  count  without  your  host ; 
To-morrow  you  shall  give  account  to  us : 
Till  when,  my  friends,  this  long  cold  winter's  night 
How  can  we  spend  ?    King  Harry  is  asleep. 
And  all  his  lords ;  these  garments  tell  as  so ; 
All  friends  at  foot-ball,  fellows  all  in  field, 
Harry,  and  Dick,  and  George.    Bring  us  a  drum ; 
Give  us  square  dice ;  we'll  keep  this  court  of  guard* 
For  all  good  fellows*  companies  that  come. 

*  I.  e.  the  sruard-room. 
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Where's  that  mad  priest  ve  told  me  was  in  arms. 
To  fight  as  well  as  pray,  if  need  Required  ? 

S^f.  He's  in  the  camp,  and  if  he  knew  of  this, 
1  underttE^Le  he  would  not  be  long  hence. 

K,  Henry.  Trip  Dick,  trip  George. 

Sunt,  I  must  nave  the  dice :  what  do  we  play  at  ? 

8^f.  Passage,  if  you  please.* 

Swd,  Set  round  then :  so ;  at  all. 

K,  Henry.  Oeorge,  you  are  out ; 
Give  me  the  dice,  1  pass  for  twenty  pound : 
Here's  to  our  lucky  passage  into  IVance. 

Hunt.  Harry,  you  TMSs  mdeed,  for  you  sweep  all. 

Sttf'.  A  sign  JSing  Harry  shall  sweep  all  in  France. 

Snter  SiB  JoHN. 

Sir  John.  Edge  ye,  good  fellows ;  take  a  fresh  gamester  in. 

K.  Henry.  Master  parson,  we  play  nothing  but  ^old. 

Sir  John.  And,  fellow,  I  tell  thee  that  the  priest  hath  gold. 
Gold !  what  ?  ye  are  but  beggarly  soldiers  to  me ;  I  think  I  have 
more  gold  than  all  you  three. 

Hunt.  It  may  be  so ;  but  we  believe  it  not. 

K.  Henry.  Set,  priest,  set :  I  pass  for  all  that  gold. 

Sir  John.  You  pass  indeed ! 

JT.  Henry.  Priest,  hast  any  more  ? 

Sir  John.  More !  what  a  question 's  that  ? 
I  tell  thee  I  have  more  than  all  you  three. 
At  these  ten  angels. 

K.  Henry.  I  wonder  how  thou  com'st  by  all  this  gold. 
How  many  benefices  hast  thou,  priest  ? 

Sir  John.  'Faith  but  one.  Dost  wonder  how  I  come  by  gold  ? 
I  wonder  rather  how  poor  soldiers  should  have  gold.  For  I'll 
tell  thee,  good  fellow;  we  have  every  day  tithes,  offerings,  chris- 
tenings, weddings,  burials ;  and  you  poor  snakes  come  seldom  to 
a  booty.  Ill  speak  a  proud  word ;  I  have  but  one  parsonage, 
Wrotham ;  'tis  better  than  the  bishopric  of  Eochester :  there's 
ne'er  a  hill,  heath,  nor  down,  in  aH  Kent  but  'tis  in  my  parish ; 
— Barham-down,Cobham-down,  Gad's-hill,  Wrotham-hm,  Black- 
heath,  Cocks-heath,  Birchen-wood,  all  pay  me  tithe.  Gold 
quoth-a?  ye  pass  not  for  that. 

Siff.  Ham,  you  are  out :  now,  parson,  shake  the  dice. 

Sir  John.  Set,  set.  I'll  cover  ye;— at  all :— a  plague  on't,  I  am 
out.    The  devil,  and  dice,  and  a  wench,  who  will  trust  them  ? 

8^f.  Say'st  thou  so,  pnest  P  set  fair ;  at  all  for  once. 

K.  Henry.  Out,  Sir,  pay  alL 

Sir  John.  Sir,  pay  me  angel  cold : 
m  none  of  your  craok'd  French  crowns,  nor  pistolets ; 
Pay  me  fair  angel  golcL  as  I  pay  vou. 

A.  Henry.  No  crack'd  French  crowns!  I  hope  to  see  more 
crack'd  French  crowns  ere  long. 

Sir  John.  Thou  mean'st  of  Frenchmen's  crowns,  when  the 
king 's  in  France. 


*  A  s^ame  at  tables. 
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Ewnt  Set  round,  at  all. 

Sir  John.  Pay  all.    This  is  some  luck. 

K.  Kewry,  Give  me  the  dice ;  'tis  I  must  shrieve  the  priest : 
At  all,  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  The  devil  and  all  is  yours.    At  that. 
'Sdeath,  what  casting's  this  ? 

Svf.  Well  thrown,  Harry,  i'  faith. 

K.  Hewry.  I'll  cast  better  yet. 

Sir  John.  Then  I'll  be  hang'd.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  not  given 
thy  soul  to  the  devil  for  casting  ? 

K.  Hewy.  I  pass  for  alL 

Svr  John.  Thou  i)assest  all  that  e'er  I  played  withaL 
Sirrah,  dost  thou  not  cog,  nor  foist,  nor  slur  ? 

K.  Senry.  Set,  parson,  set ;  the  dice  die  in  my  hand. 
When,  parson,  when  ?*  what,  can  you  find  no  more  ? 
Alreaay  dry  ?  was't  you  braeg'd  of  your  store  ? 

Sir  John.  All's  gone  but  that. 

SutU.  What  ?  mdf  a  broken  angel. 

Sir  John.  Why,  Sir,  'tis  gold. 

K.  Henry.  Yea,  and  I'll  cover  it. 

Sir  John.  The  devU  give  ye  good  on't !  I  am  blind : 
Tou  have  blown  me  up. 

K.  Henry.  Nay,  tarry,  priest ;  you  shall  not  leave  us  yet : 
Do  not  these  pieces  tit  each  other  well  ? 

Sir  John,  What  if  they  do  ? 

K.  Hewry.  Thereby  begins  a  tale. 
There  was  a  thief,  in  face  much  like  Sir  John 
(But  'twas  not  he— that  thief  was  all  in  ffreen). 
Met  me,  last  day,  on  Black-heath,  near  the  Park : 
With  hun  a  woman.    I  was  all  alone 
And  weaponless ;  my  boy  had  all  my  tools. 
And  was  before,  providing  me  a  boat. 
Short  tale  to  make,  Sir  John— the  thief  I  mean- 
Took  a  iust  hundred  pound  in  gold  from  me. 
I  stormM  at  it,  and  swore  to  be  revenged, 
'  If  ere  we  met.    He.  like  a  lusty^  thief. 
Brake  with  his  teetn  this  angel  just  in  two, 
To  be  a  token  at  our  meeting  next ; 
Provided  I  should  charge  no  ofl&cer 
To  apprehend  him,  but  at  weapon's  point 
Becover  that  and  what  he  had  beside. 
Well  met.  Sir  John ;  betake  you  to  your  tools, 
By  torchlight ;  for,  master  parson,  you  are  he 
That  had  my  gold. 

Sir  John.  Zounds  I  won  it  in  play,  in  fair,  square  play,  of  the 
keeper  of  Eltham-park ;  and  that  I  will  maintain  with  this  poor 
whvnniard.  Be  you  two  honest  men,  to  stand  and  look  upon  us, 
and  let  us  alone,  and  take  neither  part. 

K.  Henry.  Agreed ;  I  charge  ye  do  not  budge  a  foot : 
Sir  John,  have  at  ye. 

*  An  exclamation  indicating  impatience :  eomct  parson,  come  f 
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Sir  John.  Soldier,  'ware  your  sconce. 

[As  they  a/re  preparing  to  engage^  BUTLEE  enters  and 
draws  his  sword  to  pari  them. 

But.  Hold,  yillain,  hold ;  my  lords,  what  do  ye  mean. 
To  see  a  traitor  draw  against  the  king  ? 

Sir  John.  The  king  ?  God's  will,  1  am  in  a  proper  pickle. 

K.  Henry.  Butler,  what  news,  why  dost  thou  trouble  us  ? 

But.  Please  your  majesty,  it  is  break  of  day ; 
And  as  I  scouted  near  to  Islington^ 
The  grey-eyed  morning  ga\e  me  ghmmering 
Of  armed  men  coming  down  High^te-hill, 
Who  by  their  course  are  coasting,  hitherward. 

K.  Henry.  Let  us  withdraw,  my  lords ;  prepare  our  troops 
To  charge  the  rebels,  if  there  be  such  cause. 
For  this  lewd  priest,  this  deyilish  hypocrite, 
That  is  a  thief,  a  gamester,  and  what  not, 
Let  him  be  hang'd  up  for  example  sake. 

Sir  John.  Not  so.  my  eracious  sovereign.  I  confess  I  am  a 
frail  man,  flesh  and  blood  as  others  are;  but  set  my  imperfec- 
tions aside,  you  have  not  a  taller  man,  nor  a  truer  subject  to  the 
crown  and  state,  than  Sir  John  of  Wrotham  is. 

K.  Henry.  Will  a  true  subject  rob  his  king? 

Sir  John.  Alas,  'twas  ignorance  and  want,  my  gracious  liege. 

K.  Hemry.  'Twas  want  of  srace.    Why,  you  should  be  as  salt 
To  season  others  with  good  document ; 
Your  lives,  as  lamps  to  give  the  people  Ueht ; 
As  shepherds,  not  as  wolves  to  spoil  the  nock : 
Go  hang  Imn.  Butler.    Didst  thou  not  rob  me? 

Sir  John.  1  must  confess  I  saw  some  of  your  gold ;  but,  my 
dread  lord,  I  am  in  no  humour  for  death.  God  wills  that  sin- 
ners Hve ;  do  not  you  cause  me  to  die.  Once  in  their  Uves  the 
best  may  go  astray ;  and  if  the  world  say  true,  yourself,  my  hege, 
have  been  a  thief. 

K.  Henry.  I  confess  I  have ; 
But  I  repent  and  have  reclaimed  myself. 

Sir  John.  So  will  I  do.  if  you  will  give  me  time. 

^r.  Hewnj.  Wilt  thou  ?  my  lords,  will  you  be  his  sureties  ? 

aunt.  That  when  he  robs  again  he  shall  be  hang'd. 

Sir  John.  I  ask  no  more. 

K.  Henry.  And  we  will  grant  thee  that; 
Live  and  repent,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
Which  when  I  hear,  and  safe  return  from  France, 
I'll  give  thee  Hving.    Till  when,  take  thy  gold. 
But  spend  it  better  than  at  cards,  or  wine ; 
For  better  virtues  fit  that  coat  of  thine. 

Sir  John.  Vivat  rex.  et  currat  lex.  My  liege,  if  ye  have  cause 
of  battle,  ye  shall  see  Sir  John  bestir  him3elf  in  your  quarrel. 

lUxeunt. 
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SCENE  II.— A  Field  of  Battle  near  London. 

Alarum.  Enter  KiNO  Henby,  SUFFOLK,  HtTNTINGTON,  and 
Sib  John,  bringing  forth  Acton,  Bbyeblby,  and  MuBLET, 
prisoners. 

K.  Kenry.  Bring  in  those  traitors,  whose  aspiring  minds 
Thought  to  have  triumphed  in  our  overthrow: 
But  now  ve  see,  base  villains,  what  success 
Attends  ill  actions  wrongfully  attempted. 
Sir  Eoger  Acton,  thou  retain'st  the  name 
Of  knight,  and  snouldst  be  moie  discreetly  temper'd 
Than  join  with  peasants :  gentry  is  divine, 
But  thou  hast  made  it  more  thui  popular.* 

Act.  Pardon,  my  lord^  my  conscience  urged  me  to  it. 

K.  Henry.  Thy  conscience !  then  thy  conscienoe  is  corrupt; 
For  in  thy  conscience  thou  art  bound  to  us. 
And  in  thv  conscience  thou  shouldst  love  tny  country : 
Else  whars  the  difference  'twixt  a  Christian, 
And  the  uncivil  manners  of  the  Turk  ? 

Bev.  "We  meant  no  hurt  unto  your  majesty. 
But  reformation  of  reUgion. 

K.  Hewry.  Eeform  religion  ?  was  it  that  you  sought? 
I  pray,  who  gave  you  that  authority  ? 
Belike  then  we  do  hold  the  sceptre  up. 
And  sit  within  the  throne  but  for  a  (^pher. 
Time  was,  good  subjects  would  make  Imown  their  grie( 
And  prav  amendment,  not  enforce  the  same. 
Unless  their  king  were  tyrant ;  which  I  hope 
You  cannot  justjy  say  tlutt  Harry  is. 
What  is  that  other  ? 

Svf.  A  malt-man,  my  lord. 
And  dwelUng  in  Bunstoble,  as  he  says. 

K.  Henry.  Sirrah,  what  made  you  leave  your  barley-broth. 
To  come  in  armour  thus  against  your  king  ? 

Mur.  Fie,  i)altry,  paltry^  to  and  fro,  in  and  out  upon  occasion, 
what  a  world  is  this  f  Knighthood,  my  lieg^  'twas  knighthood 
brought  me  hither ;  they  told  me  1  had  wdilth  enough  to  make 
my  wife  a  lady. 

K.  Henry.  And  so  vou  brought  those  horses  which  we  saw 
Trapp'd  all  in  costly  mmiture ;  and  meant 
To  wear  these  spurs  when  you  were  knighted  onoe  ? 

Mur.  In  and  out  upon  occasion,  I  did. 

K.  Henry.  In  and  out  uxx>n  occasion,  therefore, 
You  shall  be  hang'd,  and  in  the  stead  of  wearing 
These  spurs  upon  your  heels,  about  your  nedc    * 
Thejr  shall  bewray  your  folly  to  the  world. 

Sir  John.  In  and  out,  upon  occasion,  that  goes  hard. 

Mur.  Fie,  paltry,  paltry,  to  and  fro.  Good  my  Uege,  a  pardon ; 
I  am  sorry  for  my  fault. 

K.  Henry.  That  comes  too  late.   But  tell  me,  went  there  none 

*  7.  e.  made  it  vulgar. 
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Beside  Sir  Eoger  Acton,  upon  whom 
You  did  dex)end  to  be  your  governor  ? 

Mw.  None,  my  good  lord,  but  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

K.  Jffewry.  Bears  lie  a  part  in  this  conspiracy  ? 

Act.  "We  looked,  my  lord,  that  he  would  meet  us  here. 

K.  Sewry.  But  did  he  promise  you  that  he  would  come  ? 

Act.  Such  letters  we  received  forth  of  Kent. 

lEnter  the  Bishop  of  EOCKBSTBB. 

Roch.  Where  is  my  lord  the  kmg  ?    Health  to  your  grace. 
Examining,  my  lord,  some  of  these  rebels. 
It  is  a  general  voice  among  them  aU« 
That  they  had  never  come  into  this  place. 
But  to  have  met  their  valiant  general, 
The  good  Lord  Cobham,  as  they  title  him ; 
Whereby,  mj  lord,  your  grace  may  now  perceive. 
His  treason  is  apparent,  which  berore 
He  sought  to  colour  by  his  flattery. 

K.  Senry.  Now,  by  my  rovaltv  I  would  have  sworn. 
But  for  his  conscience,  which  I  bear  withal. 
There  had  not  Uved  a  more  true-hearted  subject. 

Boch.  It  is  but  counterfeit,  my  gracious  lord ; 
And  therefore  may  it  please  your  majesty 
-To  set  your  hand  unto  this  precept  here. 
By  which  we'll  cause  him  forthwith  to  appear, 
And  answer  this  by  order  of  the  law. 

K.  Senry.  Not  only  that,  but  take  commission 
To  search,  attach,  imprison,  and  condemn 
This  most  notorious  traitor  as  you  please. 

Boch.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord,  without  delay. 
So,  now  I  hold.  Lord  Cobhwn,  in  my  hand. 
That  which  shall  finish  thy  disdained  Ufe.  lAside, 

K.  Senry.  I  think  the  iron  age  begins  but  now 
Which  learned  poets  have  so  often  taught ; 
Wher^  there  is  no  credit  to  be  given 
To  either  words,  or  looks^  or  solemn  oaths : 
For  if  there  were,  how  often  hath  he' sworn. 
How  gently  tuned  the  music  of  his  tongue ! 
And  with  what  amiable  face  beheld  he  me, 
Wlien  all,  God  knows,  was  but  hypocrisy ! 

Enter  CoBBLiM. 

Cob.  Long  life  and  prosperous  reign  unto  my  lord. 

K.  Sewry.  Ah,  villam !  canst  thou  wish  prosperity. 
Whose  heart  includeth  nought  but  treachery  ? 
I  do  arrest  thee  here  myself,  false  knight. 
Of  treason  capital  against  the  state. 

Coh.  Of  treason,  mighty  prince  ?  your  grace  mistakes; 
I  hope  it  is  but  in  the  way  of  mirth. 

SZ  Sewry.  Thy  neck  shall  feel  it  is  in  earnest,  shortly. 
Dar'st  thou  intrude  into  our  presence,  knowing 
How  heinously  thou  hast  offended  us  P 
But  this  is  thy  aocustoioed  deceit ; 
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Now  thou  perceiv'st  thy  purpose  is  in  vain, 
With  some  excuse  or  other  thou  wilt  come 
To  clear  thyself  of  this  rebellion. 

Cob.  Rebellion !  good  my  lord,  I  know  of  none, 

K.  Kewry,  If  you  deny  it,  here  is  evidence. 
See  you  these  men  ?  you  never  counselled. 
Nor  offered  them  assistance  in  their  wars  ? 

Coh.  Speak,  sirs,  not  one  but  all ;  I  crave  no  favour ; 
Have  ever  I  been  conversant  with  you. 
Or  written  letters  to  encourage  you  ? 
Or  kindled  but  the  least  or  smallest  part 
Of  this  your  late  unnatural  rebellion  ? 
Sp^,  for  I  dare  the  uttermost  you  can. 

M.W.  In  and  out  upon  occasion,  I  know  you  not. 

K.  Sewry.  No !  diost  thou  not  say,  that  Sir  John  Oldcastte 
Was  one  with  whom  you  purposed  to  have  met  ? 

Mwr.  True,  I  did  say  so;  but  in  what  respect  ? 
Because  I  heard  it  was  reported  so. 

K.  Setiry.  Was  there  no  other  argument  but  that  ? 

Act  To  clear  my  conscience  ere  1  die,  my  lord, 
1  must  confess  we  have  no  other  ground 
But  only  rumour,  to  accuse  this  lord ; 
Which  now  I  see  was  merely  fabulous. 

K.  Senry.  The  more  pernicious  you  to  taint  him  then. 
Whom  you  know  was  not  faulty,  yea  or  no. 

Cob.  Let  this,  my  lord,  which  I  present  your  grace. 
Speak  for  my  loyalty;  read  these  articles, 
And  then  give  sentence  of  my  life  or  death. 

K.  Henry.  Earl  Cambridga^Scroope,  and  Grey,  corrupted 
With  bribes  from  Charles  of  France,  either  to  win 
My  crown  from  me,  or  secretly  contrive 
My  death  by  treason !    Is  it  possible  ? 

Cob.  There  is  the  platform,*  and  their  hands,  my  lord. 
Each  severally  subsCTibed  to  the  same. 

K.Hervry.  Oh  never-heard-of,  base  ingratitude  ! 
Even  those  I  hug  within  mj  bosom  most, 
Are  readiest  evermore  to  stins  my  heart. 
Pardon  me,  Cobham,  I  have  done  thee  wrong; 
Hereafter  I  wHl  Uve  to  make  amends. 
Is  then  their  time  of  meeting  so  near  hand  ? 
We'll  meet  with  them,  but  httle  for  their  ease, 
If  God  permit.    Go  take  these  rebels  hence. 
Let  them  have  martial  law :  but  as  for  thee, 
Friend  to  thy  king  and  country,  still  be  free. 

[Exeunt  ElKa  Hekby  and  GoBHiJL 

Mur.  Be  it  more  or  less,  what  a  world  is  this  ? 
Would  I  had  continued  still  of  the  order  of  knaves. 
And  ne'er  sought  knighthood,  since  it  costs  so  dear: 
Sir  Eoger,  I  may  thank  you  for  all. 

y^.  rJow  'tis  too  late  to  have  it  remedied, 
I  pr'ythee,  Murley,  do  not  urge  me  with  it. 

*  Plan,  outline,  list. 
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HwU,  Will  you  away,  and  make  no  more  to  do  ? 
Mwr.  Fie,  paltiry,  paltry,  to  and  fro,  as  oocasion  serves : 
If  you  be  so  nasty,  take  my  place. 
MwU.  No,  sood  sir  knignt«  e'en  take  it  yourself. 
Mwr,  I  oould  be  glad  to  give  my  betters  place.  \_ExewU, 

8CENB  in.— Kent.    Court  lefore  LoBD  Cobham's  Kouse, 

BkUt  the  Bishop  of  Eochegter,  LoBD  Wabden  of  the  Cinque 
ForU^  Gbombb,  Lady  Gobham,  and  Attendants. 

JEtoeh.  I  tell  ve,  lady,  'tis  not  possible 
But  you  should  know  where  he  conveys  himself; 
And  you  have  hid  him  in  some  secret  place. 

L.  Coh.  My  lord,  believe  me,  as  I  have  a  soul, 
I  know  not  where  my  lord  my  husband  is. 

Bach.  Go  to,  go  to ;  you  are  an  heretic, 
And  vfill  be  forced  by  torture  to  confess. 
If  Mr  means  will  not  serve  to  make  you  telL 

L.  Cob.  My  husband  is  a  noble  gentleman. 
And  need  not  hide  himself  for  any  &ct 
That  e'er  I  heard  of;  therefore  wrong  him  not. 

Boch.  Your  husband  is  a  dangerous  schismatic, 
Traitor  to  God,  the  kine,  and  commonwealth ; 
And  therefore.  Master  Cromer,  shrieve  of  Kent, 
I  charge  you  take  her  to  your  custody, 
And  seize  the  goods  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle 
To  the  king's  use ;  let  her  go  in  no  more, 
To  fetch  so  much  as  her  apparel  out : 
There  is  your  warrant  from  his  miyesty. 

L.War.  Good  my  lord  bishop,  paoiftr  your  wrath 
A^nst  the  lady. 

Moch.  Then  let  her  confess 
Where  Oldcastle  her  husband  is  conoeal'd. 

L,  War,  I  dare  ensage  mine  honour  and  my  Hfe, 
Poor  gentlewoman,  she  is  ignorant 
And  innocent  of  all  his  practices, 
If  any  evil  by  him  be  practised. 

B^ik.  If,  my  lord  warden  ?    Nay  then  I  charge  you, 
That  all  cinque-ports.  whereof  you  are  chief, 
Be  laid  forthwitn  ;*  that  he  escapes  us  not. 
Show  him  his  highness'  warrant,  master  sheriff. 

L.  War.  I  am  sorry  for  the  noble  gentleman. 

Boch,  Peace,  he  comes  here ;  now  do  your  oflBce. 

Bnter  COBHAM  and  Habfool. 
Cob.  Harpool,  what  business  have  we  here  in  hand  ? 
What  makes  the  bishop  and  the  3heriff  here  ? 
I  fear  my  coming  home  is  dangerous; 
I  would  1  had  not  made  such  hast«  to  Cobham. 
Ear,  Be  of  good  cheer,  my  lord :  if  they  be  foes,  we'll  scram- 
.  ble  shrewdly  with  them ;  if  they  be  friends,  they  are  welcome. 

*  Be  watched  by  persons  employed  to  waylay  and  observe  all  who 
attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom. 
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Crom,  Sir  John  Oldoastle,  Lord  Oobham,  in  the  king's  name, 
I anestyou of  high  trea^n. 

Cob.  Treason,  Master  Cromer ! 

Sar,  Treason,  master  sheriff!  what  treason  ? 

Cob,  Harpool,  I  charge  thee,  stir  not,  but  be  quietw 
Do  you  arrest  me  of  treason,  master  sheriff  ? 

Boch.  Yea,  of  high  treason,  taraitor,  heretio. 

Cob.  Defiance  in  his  face  tnat  calls  &xe  so : 
I  am  as  true  a  loyal  gentleman 
Unto  his  highness,  as  my  proudest  enemy. 
The  king  shall  witness  my  late  ikithful  servioe, 
For  safetyof  his  sacred  majesty. 

Boch.  What  thou  art,  the  king's  hand  shall  testify  : 
Show  him,  lord  warden. 

Cob.  Jesn  defend  me ! 
1st  po^ble  your  cunning  could  so  temper 
The  princely  disposition  of  his  mind. 
To  sign  the  damage  of  a  loyal  subiect  ? 
Well,  the  best  is,  it  bears  an  antedate, 
Procured  by  my  absence  and  your  malice. 
But  I,  since  that,  haye  show'd  myself  as  true 
As  any  churdiman  that  dare  chaillenge  me. 
Let  me  be  brought  before  his  majesty ; 
If  he  acquit  me  not,  then  do  your  worst. 

Moch.  We  are  not  bound  to  do  kind  offices 
Por  any  traitor,  schismatic,  nor  heretic. 
The  king's  hand  is  our  warrant  for  our  work. 
Who  is  departed  on  his  way  for  France, 
And  at  Southampton  doth  repose  this  night. 

Hot.  O  that  thou  and  I  were  within  twenty  miles  of  it^  on 
Salisbury  plain !  I  would  lose  my  head  if  thou  bronghf  st  thy 
head  hither  asain.  [Aride. 

Cob,  My  lord  warden  of  the  cinaue-ports,  and  ford  of 
Rochester,  ye  are  joint  commissioners :  £»vour  me  so  much,  on 
my  expense,  to  brmg  me  to  the  king. 

Boch,  What,  to  Southampton  P 

Cob.  Thither,  my  good  lord : 
And  if  he  do  not  clear  me  of  all  guilt. 
And  all  suspicion  of  conspiracy. 
Pawning  his  princely  warrant  for  my  truth, 
I  ask  no  favour,  but  extremest  torture. 
Bring  me,  or  send  me  to  him,  good  my  lord ; 
Qood  my  lord  warden,  master  shrieve,  entreat 


Come  hith^,  lady ;— nay,  sweet  wife,  forb^ 

To  heap  one  sorrow  on  another's  neck. 

Tis  grief  enough  folsely  to  be  accused, 

And  not  permitted  to  ac(|uit  myself ; 

Do  not  thou,  with  thy  kind  respectiye*  tears, 

Torment  thy  husband's  heart,  that  bleeds  for  thee 

But  be  of  oomfort    Qod  hath  help  in  store  . 


[They  both  entreat  for  him, 

I,  foi ' 


•  /.  e.  respectftiL  . 
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For  those  that  put  assured  trust  in  him. 
Dear  wife,  if  they  commit  me  to  the  Tower, 
Gome  up  to  London,  to  your  sister's  house ; 
That,  b^g  near  me,  tou  may  comfort  me. 
One  solace  find  I  setued  in  my  soul, 
That  I  am  free  from  treason's  very  thought 
Only  my  conscience  for  the  Gospel's  sake 
Is  cause  of  all  the  troubles  I  sustain. 

L.  Cob.  O  my  dear  lord,  what  shall  betide  of  us  ? 
Tou  to  the  Tower,  and  I  tum'd  out  of  doors ; 
Our  substance  seized  unto  his  highness*  use. 
Even  to  the  garments  'longing  to  our  backs  ? 

Mar.  Patience,  good  madam,  things  at  worst  will  mend ;. 
And  if  they  do  no^  yet  our  lives  may  end. 

Boch.  Urge  it  no  more !  for  if  an  angel  spake, 
I  swear  by  sweet  St.  Peter's  blessed  keys, 
"Fint  goes  he  to  the  Tower,  then  to  the  stake. 

Orom.  But.  by  your  leave,  this  warrant  doth  not  stretch 
To  imprison  ner. 

£o€^.  No;  turn  her  out  of  doors. 
Even  as  she  is,  and  lead  him  to  the  Tower, 
With  guard  enough,  for  fear  of  rescuing. 

L.  Cob.  O  God  requite  thee,  thou  blood-thirsty  man !: 

Cob.  May  it  not  be,  mv  lord  of  Rochester  ? 
Wherein  have  I  incurr'a  your  hate  so  fiur, 
That  my  appeal  unto  the  king 's  denied  ? 

Sock.  No  hate  of  mine,  but  power  of  holy  church, 
Fbrbids  all  favour  to  fidse  heretics. 

Cob.  Tour  private  maUoe.  more  than  public  power, 
Strikes  most  at  me ;  but  with  m^  life  it  ends. 

Hot.  O  that  I  had  the  bishop  in  that  fear 
That  once  I  had  his  sumner  by  ourselves !  T  Aside. 

Crom.  My  brd,  yet  grant  one  suit  unto  us  all ; 
That  this  same  ancient  servinsman  may  wait 
Upon  my  lord  his  master,  in  the  Tower. 

£och.  This  old  iniquity,  tiiis  heretic, 
That,  in  contempt  of  our  church  discipline, 
€k)mi)ell'd  my  sumner  to  devour  his  process ! 
Old  ruffian  imst-grace,  upstart  schismatic. 
Had  not  the  king  pray'd  us  to  pardon  you, 
Tou  had  fried  for't,  you  grizzled  heretic. 

Mar.  'Sblood,  my  lord  bishop,  you  wrong  me ;  I  am  neither 
heretic  nor  Puritan,  but  of  the  old  church.  I'll  swear,  drink  ale, 
kiss  a  wench,  go  to  mass,  eat  fish  all  Lent,  and  fast  Fridays  with 
cakes  andnKdne,  fruit  and  spicery  \  shrive  me  of  my  old  sins  afore 
Easter,  and  bes^  new  before  Wmtsuntide. 

Orom.  A  merry,  mad,  conceited  knave,  my  lord. 

Mar.  That  knave  was  simijly  put  upon  the  bishop. 

Soeh.  Well,  God  forgive  him,  and  I  pardon  him : 
Let  him  attend  his  master  in  the  Tower, 
For  I  in  charity  wish  his  soul  no  hurt 

Cob.  Grod  bless  my  soul  from  such  cold  charity ! 

JKocA.  To  the  Tower  with  him ;  and  when  my  leisure  servieB. 
L  2 
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I  will  examine  him  of  artdclea 
Ix)ok,  my  lord  warden,  as  you  hare  in  charge, 
The  shrieve  perform  his  office. 
Wcur»  Ay,  my  lord. 

{Mxeunt  LoBD  Wabdbn,  Gbomeb,  and  Lord  Cobhaic 

Bwler^  from  LoBD  Cobham's  Ao««e,  Sttmneb  with  hoolct, 

IU>ch.  What  bring'st  thou  there  ?  what,  books  of  heresy  ? 

Swn.  Yea,  my  lord,  here's  not  a  Latin  book,  no  not  so  mucU 
as  our  Lady's  Psalter.  Here's  the  Bible,  the  Tettament^  the 
PaaUna  in  metre,  The  Sick  Ma/tle  Salve^  the  Trecuwre  of  Qlad- 
nees,  all  English ;  no  not  so  much  but  the  Almanac 's  English. 

Koch,  Away  with  them,  to  the  fire  with  them,  Clun : 
Now  fye  upon  these  upstart  heretics. 
All  English !  burn  them,  bum  them  auickly,  Clun. 

ffar.  But  do  not,  Sumner,  as  vou^U  answer  it;  for  I  hare 
there  English  books,  my  lord,  that  111  not  part  withal  for  your 
bishopric :  Bevis  of  Hampton,  Owleglaas,  The  Friar  and  the 
Boy,  Elinour  Bttmming,  Booin  Rood,  and  other  such  godly 
stones ;  which  if  ye  bum,  by  this  flesh  rll  make  you  drink  their 
ashes  in  Saint  Margef  s  ale.* 

[Exeunt  Bishop  of  BoCHESTBB,  Ladt  Cobhah, 
Haspool,  and  SUMNEB. 

SCBNJE  IK—The  entrance  of  the  Tower. 
Enter  the  Bishop  of  BocHESTEB,  attended, 

1  8er.  Is  it  ^rour  honour's  pleasure  we  shall  stay, 
Or  come  back  in  the  afternoon  to  fetch  you  ?    • 

Roch,  Now  you  have  brought  me  here  into  the  Tow^, 
You  may  go  back  unto  the  porter's  lodge. 
Where,  if  I  have  occasion  to  employ  you, 
I'll  send  some  officer  to  call  you  to  me. 
Into  the  city  go  not,  I  command  you : 
Perhaps  I  may  have  present  neea  to  use  you. 

2  Ser.  We  will  attend  your  honour  here  without. 

3  Ser,  Come,  we  may  have  a  quart  of  wine  at  the  Bose  at 
Barking,  and  come  back  an  hour  Mfore  he'll  go. 

1  Ser.  We  must  hie  us  then. 

3  Ser.  Lef  s  away.  [Exewd, 

Boch.  Ho,  master  lieutenant 

Enter  LIEUTENANT  of  the  Tower. 

Lieu.  Who  calls  there  ? 

Boch,  A  friend  of  yours. 

Lieu.  My  lord  of  Rochester !  your  honour 's  welcome. 

Boch,  Sir,  here  is  my  warrant  from  the  council. 
For  conference  with  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Upon  some  matter  of  great  consequence. 

Lieu,  Ho,  Sir  John. 

Mar.  [within].  Who  calls  there? 

*  /.  e,  water. 
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lAeu.  Harpool,  tell  Sir  John,  that  my  lord  of  Booheeter 
Comes  from  the  council  to  confer  with  him. 
I  think  you  may  as  safe'without  suspicion 
As  any  man  in  England,  as  I  hear, 
Eor  it  was  you  most  laboured  his  commitment. 

Moch.  I  did.  Sir, 
And  nothing  do  repent  it,  I  assure  you. 

Enter  LoBD  Cobham  and  Habfool. 

Master  lieutenant,  I  pray  you  give  us  leave ; 
I  must  confer  here  with  Sir  John  a  little. 

lAeu.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.  [Eacit  Lieutenant. 

Hot,  My  lord,  be  ruled 
By  me ;  taJce  this  occasion  while  'tis  offer'd, 
Ajid  on  my  hfe  your  lordship  will  escape.  \_Ajside, 

Cob.  No  more,  I  say ;  peace,  lest  he  should  suspect  it. 

"Roch.  Sir  John,  I  am  come  to  you  &om  the  lords  o'  the 
council. 
To  know  if  vet  you  do  recant  your  errors. 

Cob,  My  lord  of  fiochester,  on  good  advice, 
I  see  my  error ;  but  yet  understand  me ; 
I  mean  not  error  in  the  faith  I  hold. 
But  error  in  submitting  to  your  pleasure. 
Therefore  your  lordship,  without  more  to  do. 
Must  be  a  means  to  help  me  to  escape. 

Eoeh.  What  means,  thou  heretic  ? 
Dar'st  thou  but  lift  thy  hand  against  my  calling  ? 

Cob.  No,  not  to  hurt  you,  for  a  thousand  pound. 

Sa/r,  Nothing  but  to  borrow  your  upper  garments  a  little : 
not  a  word  more;  i)eace  for  waking  the  chilaren.  There; put 
them  on ;  despatch,  my  lord ;  the  wmdow  that  goes  out  into  the 
leads  is  sure  enough:  as  for  you.  111  bind  you  surely  in  the 
inner  roouL 

{^Carries  the  Bishop  into  the  Tovoer,  and  returns. 

Cob.  This  is  well  begun ;  Grod  send  us  happy  speed : 
Hard  shift,  you  see,  men  make  in  time  of  need. 

\_Puts  on  the  Bishop's  cloak. 

Be-enter  the  Bishop  of  Bochesteb's  Servants. 

1  8er.  I  marvel  that  my  lord  should  stay  so  long. 

2  Ser.  He  hath  sent  to  seek  us,  I  dare  lay  my  life. 

8  Ser.  We  come  in  good  time ;  see  where  he  is  coming. 

Hot,  I  beseech  you,  good  my  lord  of  Eochester, 
Be  favourable  to  my  lord  and  master. 

Cob.  The  inner  rooms  be  very  hot  and  close ; 
I  do  not  like  this  air  here  in  the  Tower. 

Mar.  Bis  case  is  hard,  my  lord.  [Aside."]  You  shall  scarcely 
get  out  of  the  Tower,  but  rll  down  upon  them :  in  which  time 
get  you  away.  Hara  under  Islington  wait  you  my  coming ;  I 
will  bring  my  lady  ready  with  horses  to  get  hence. 

Cob.  Fellow,  go  back  again  unto  thy  lord. 
And  counsel  mm. 
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Sar.  Nay,  my  good  lord  of  Bochester,  111  bring  you  to 
St.  Albans,  through  the  woods,  I  warrant  you. 

Coh.  Villain,  away. 

Ear.  Nay,  smce  I  am  past  the  Tower's  Uberty, 
Tou  part  not  so.  [ITe  draws. 

Coh.  Clubs,  clubs,  clubs. 

1  Ser.  Murder,  murder,  murder. 

2  iSer.  Down  with  him. 

ffar.  Out,  you  cowardly  rogues.  [Ck>BHAM  escapes. 

SfUer  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  and  Waedebs. 

Liev.  Who  is  so  bold  to  dare  to  draw  a  sword 
So  near  unto  the  entrance  of  the  Tower  ? 

1  Ser.  This  ruffian,  servant  to  Sir  John  Oldcastle, 
Was  like  to  have  slain  my  lord. 

lAeu.  Lay  hold  on  him. 

Mar,  Sta^d  ofl^  ifyou  love  your  puddings. 

JRoch.  [withinl.  Help,  help,  help,  master  lieutenant,  help. 

Lieu.  Who's  that  within  ?  some  treason  in  the  Tower, 
Upon  my  life.    Look  in,  who's  that  which  calls  ? 

[ExU  one  cf  the  Wasdebs. 

He-enterWASDEB,  and  the  Bishop  of 'ROCHESTER,  bound. 

Lieu.  Without  your  cloak,  my  lord  of  Rochester  ? 

Sar.  There,  now  I  see  it  works :  then  let  me  speed. 
For  now's  the  fittest  time  to  scape  away.  [£!xit  Habfool. 

Lieu.  Why  do  you  look  so  ghastly  and  affrighted  ? 

Boch,  Oldcastle,  that  traitor,  and  his  man. 
When  you  had  leit  me  to  confer  with  him. 
Took,  bound,  and  stripp'd  me,  as  you  see  I  am. 
And  left  me  iving  in  his  inner  chamber. 
And  so  departed. 

1  Ser.  And  I 

Lieu.  And  you  now  say  that  the  Lord  Gobham's  man 
Did  here  set  on  you  like  to  murder  you  ? 

1  Ser.  And  so  he  did. 

Boch.  It  was  upon  his  master  then  he  did, 
That  in  the  brawl  the  traitor  might  escape. 
Lieu.  Where  is  this  Harpool? 

2  Ser.  Here  he  was  even  now. 
Lieu.  Where  can  you  tell  ? 

2  Ser.  They  are  both  escaped. 

Lieu.  Since  it  so  happens  that  he  Is  escaped, 
I  am  glad  you  are  a  witness  of  the  same : 
It  might  have  else  been  laid  unto  my  charge. 
That  I  had  been  consenting  to  the  fact 

Boch.  Come; 
Search  shall  be  made  for  him  with  expedition. 
The  haven 's  laid  *  that  he  shall  not  escape ; 
And  hue  and  cry  continue  throughout  England, 
To  find  this  damned,  dangerous  heretic.  iJSxeunt. 

*  J.  e.  waylaid  or  groarded. 
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ACT  V. 

SdENE  I.— A  Boom  in  LOBD  Cobham's  house  in  Kent. 

Enter  CambbidG¥,  Scboope,  and  Gbey.  They  tit  down  at  a 
table .;  KiNg  Heney,  SUFFOLK,  COBHAM,  and  other  Lords, 
listening  at  the  door. 

Cam.  In  mine  opinion,  Scroox)e  hath  well  advised ; 
Poison  will  be  the  only  aptest  mean, 
And  fittest  for  our  purpose  to  despatch  him. 

Qrey.  But  yet  there  may  be  doubt  in  the  delivery : 
Harry  is  wise ;  and  therefore,  earl  of  Cambridge, 
I  judge  that  way  not  so  convenient. 

Scroope.  What  think  ye  then  of  this  ?  I  am  his  bed-fellow, 
And  unsuspected  nightly  sleep  with  him. 
What  if  I  venture,  in  those  silent  hours 
When  sleep  hath  sealed  up  all  mortal  eyes, 
To  murder  him  in  bed  ?  how  like  ye  that  ? 

Cam.  Herein  consists  no  safety  for  yourself: 
And  you  disclosed,  what  shall  become  of  us  ? 
But  this  day,  as  ve  know,  he  will  aboard 
(The  wind  *s  so  rair),  and  set  away  for  France : 
If,  as  he  goes,  or  entering  in  the  ship, 
It  might  be  done,  then  were  it  excellent. 

Grey.  Why,  any  of  these :  or,  if  you  will,  M  cause 
A  present  sittmg  o*  the  council,  wherein 
I  will  pretend  some  matter  of  such  weight 
As  neMb  must  have  his  royal  company ; 
And  so  despatch  him  in  his  council-chamber. 

Cam.  Tush,  yet  I  hear  not  anything  to  purpose. 
I  wondw  that  Lord  Cobham  stays  so  long ; 
His  counsel  in  this  case  would  much  avaQ  us. 

[The  Kino  and  his  Lords  advance, 

Scroope.  What,  shall  we  rise  thus,  and  determine  nothing  ? 

K.  Hen.  That  were  a  shame  indeed :  no,  sit  again. 
And  you  shall  have  my  counsel  in  this  case. 
If  you  can  find  no  way  to  kiQ  the  king, 
Then  you  shall  see  how  I  can  furnish  you. 
Scroope's  way  by  poison  was  indiflferent ; 
But  yet,  being  bed-fellow  to  the  king. 
And  unsuspected  sleeping  in  his  bosom, 
In  mine  opinion  that's  the  likelier  way : 
For  such  false  Mends  are  able  to  do  much. 
And  silent  night  is  treason's  fittest  Mend. 
Now,  Cambridge,  in  his  setting  hence  for  France, 
Or  by  the  way,  or  as  he  ^s  aboard. 
To  do  the  deed,  that  was  mdifierent  too, 
But  somewhat  doubtful. 
M^arry,  Lord  Grey  came  v^  near  the  pmnt. 
To  have  the  king  at  council,  and  th'ere  muraer  him. 
As  Csesar  was,  among  his  dearest  Mends. 
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Tell  me;  oh  tell  me,  you,  bright  honour's  stains, 
Por  which  of  all  my  Kindnesses  to  you, 
Are  ye  become  thus  traitors  to  your  king, 
And  France  must  have  the  spoil  of  Harry's  life  ? 

AU.  Oh  pardon  us,  dread  lord. 

K.  Henry,  How  I  pardon  you !  that  were  a  sin  indeed. 
Drag  them  to  death,  which  justly  they  deserve : 
Ana  France  shall  dearly  buy  this  villainy, 
So  soon  88  we  set  footing  on  her  breast. 
God  have  the  praise  for  our  deliverance ! 
And  next  our  thanks,  Lord  Cobham,  is  to  thee. 
True  perfect  mirror  of  nobility.  \_Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL'-A  High  Boad  near  8t,  Albans. 
Enter  SiB  John  and  Doll. 

Sir  John,  Gome, DolLoome,  be  merry,  wench.  Farewell  Kent; 
we  are  not  for  thee.  Be  lusty,  my  lass ;  come,  for  Lancashire : 
we  must  nip  the  bung  for  these  crowns.* 

Doll.  Why,  is  all  the  gold  spent  abeady,  that  you  had  the 
other  day  ? 

Sir  John.  Qone.  Doll,  gone;  flown,  spent^  vanished.  The 
devil,  drink,  and  dice,  have  devoured  all. 

Doll.  You  might  have  left  me  in  Kent,  till  you  had  been  better 
provided. 

Sir  John.  No,  Doll^no ;  Kent 's  too  hot,  DolL  Kent 's  too  hot 
The  weathercock  of  Wrotham  will  crow  no  longer ;  we  have 
pluck'd  him,  he  has  lost  his  feathers ;  I  have  pruned  him,  left 
him  bare  thnce  ;f  he  is  moulted,  he  is  moulted,  wench. 

DoU.  I  might  have  ^ne  to  service  again ;  old  Master  Horpool 
told  me  he  would  provide  me  a  mistress. 

Sir  John.  Peace,  Doll,  peace.  Gome,  mad  wench.  111  mi^e 
thee  an  honest  woman ;  we'll  into  Lancashire  to  our  Mends : 
the  troth  is^  Til  marrv  thee.  We  want  but  a  Uttle  money,  and 
money  we  will  have,  I. warrant  thee.  Stay;  who  comes  here? 
Some  Irish  villain,  methinks,  that  has  slain  a  man,  and  now  is 
rifling  of  him.    Stand  close,  Doll ;  well  see  the  end. 

Enter  an  Ibishman  toith  his  dead  Master.     He  lays  him  down, 
and  rifles  him. 

Irishm.  Alas,  poe  master.  Sir  Eichard  Lee;  be  Saint  Patrick, 
Ise  rob  and  cut  thy  trote,  for  dy  shain,!  and  dy  mony,  and  dy 

Sold  ring.    Be  me  truly,  Ise  love  dee  well,  but  now  dow  be  kifl, 
ow  be  shotten  knave. 
Sir  John.  Stand,  sirrah;  what  art  thou  ? 
Irishm.  Be  Saint  Patrick,  mester,  Ise  poor  Irisman;  Ise  a 
leufterj 

Sir  John.  Sirrah,  sirrah,  you're  a  damn'd  rogue ;  you  have 
killed  a  man  here,  and  rifled  him  of  all  that  he  has.    'Sblood, 

*  I.e.  cut  a  pane. 

t  In  Wales  the  geese  bear  plucking  twice  a  year.    The  bird  which  the 
person  left  after  thrice  plucking,  would  indeed  be  worth  nothing. 
t  I  e,  for  thy  chain.  ^  A  poor  vagabond. 
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you  rogue,  deliver,  or  111  not  leave  you  so  much  as  a  hair  ahove 
your  shoulders,  you  whorson  Irish  dog.  [Bobs  him, 

Xruhm.  We's  me !  hy  Stkint  Patrick,  Ise  kill  my  mester  for  his 
sliaiii  and  his  ring ;  and  now  Ise  be  rob  of  alL    He's  undo. 

Sir  John.  Avaunt,  you  rascal :  go  sirrah,  be  walking.  Come, 
DoU,  the  devil  laughs  when  one  thief  robs  another.  Gome, 
frendi,  we^  to  St.  Albans,  and  revel  in  our  bower,  my  brave 
girl 

IhU,  O,  thou  art  old  Sir  John,  when  all'B  done,  i"  fSuth. 

lUxewU. 

SCENE  m.—St,  Albans,    The  Entrance  cf  a  Cornet's  Inn, 
Enter  HoST  and  the  IBISHMAK. 

Irishm.  Be  me  tro,  mester,  Ise  poor  Irisman,  Ise  wantludging. 
Ise  have  no  money,  Ise  starve  and  cold :  good  mester,  give  hur 
some  meat ;  Ise  famise  and  tye. 

Host.  'Faith,  fellow,  I  have  no  lodging,  but  what  I  keep  for 
my  {[uestB.  As  for  meat,  thou  shalt  have  as  much  as  there  is ; 
and  if  thou  wilt  lie  in  the  barn,  there's  fair  straw,  and  room 
enough. 

Irishm,  Ise  tank  my  mester  heartily. 

Sosi,  Ho,  Bobin. 

Enter  BOBIK. 
Eoh.  Who  calls? 
Most  Show  this  poor  Irishman  to  the  bam ;  goj  sirrah. 

[Exeunt  BoBlK  and  IBISHMAIT. 

Enter  Cabbibb  and  Katb. 

CcHT,  Who's  within  here?  who  looks  to  the  horses?  Uda 
hearty  here's  fine  work :  the  hens  in  the  mauneer,  and  the  hogs 
in  the  litter.  A  hots  'found*  you  all :  here's  a  house  well  looked 
to,  i' faith. 

Kate.  Mass,  Gaff  Club,  Ise  very  cawd.t 

Car.  Get  in,  Eate,  get  in  to  fire,  and  warm  thee.  John  Ostler. 

Host,  What,  Gaffer  Club !    Welcome  to  St.  Albans. 
How  does  all  our  friends  in  Lancashire  ? 

Enter  OsTLEB. 

Car.  Well,  Grod-a-mercy.  John,  how  does  Tom  ?  where  is  he  ? 

Ostl.  Tom's  gone  from  hence;  he's  at  the  Three  Horse- 
loaves  t  at  Stony-Stratford.    How  does  old  Dick  Dun  ? 

Car.  Uds  heart,  old  Dun  has  bin  moyr'd§  in  a  slough  in 
Brick-hill-lane.  A  plague  'found  it !  yonder's  such  abomination 
weather  as  was  never  seen. 

Ostl,  Uds  heart!  Thief!  'a  shall  have  one  half  peck  of  pease 

*  J.  e.  a  horseworm  confonnd. 
t  By  the  Mass,  Gaffer  Club,  I'm  very  cold. 

t  Horses  were  not  so  usoallj-  fed  with  com  loose  hi  the  monger,  hi  the 
present  manner,  as  with  their  provender  made  into  loaves. 
4  Stack. 
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and  oatB  more  for  that,  as  I  am  John  Ostler ;  he  has  heen  ever  as 

good  a  jade  as  ever  travelled. 
Car.  Taith,  well  said,  old  Jack ;  thou  art  the  old  lad  still 
Otll.  Ck>me^  Gaffer  Club,  unload,  unload,  and  get  to  supper. 

SCmnS  IF.— The  game,    A  Boom  in  the  Carrier^M  Jim. 
EtUer  Host,  Lobd  Cobhah,  and  Habpool. 

Sott.  Sir,  you're  welcome  to  this  house,  to  such  as  is  here, 
with  all  my  heart :  but  I  fear  your  lodging  will  be  the  worst  t 
have  but  two  beds,  and  they  are  both  in  a  chamber ;  and  the 
carrier  and  his  daughter  lies  in  the  one,  and  you  and  your 
wife  must  lie  in  the  other. 

Cob.  'Faith,  Sir,  for  myself  I  do  not  greatly  pass : 
My  wife  is  weary,  and  would  be  at  rest, 
For  we  have  travelled  very  far  to-day ; 
We  must  be  content  with  such  as  you  have. 

Host.  But  I  cannot  tell  what  to  do  with  your  man. 

Har.  What?  hast  thou  never  an  empty  room  in  thy  house 
for  me  ? 

HoH.  Not  a  bed,  in  troth.  There  came  a  x>oor  Irishman,  and 
I  lodged  him  in  the  bam,  where  he  has  fair  straw,  although  he 
have  nothing  else. 

Ear.  Well,  mine  host,  I  pr*ythee  help  me  to  a  pair  of  clean 
sheets,  and  HI  go  lodge  with  him. 

So8t.  By  the  mass,  that  thou  shalt,  a  good  pair  of  hempen 
sheets*  were  ne'er  lain  in :  come.  ^Exeunt. 

SCENH  v.— The  tame.    A  Street. 
Enter  Mayob,  Constable,  aiki  Watch. 

Mayor.  What  ?  have  you  searched  the  town  ? 

Con.  All  the  town.  Sir ;  we  have  not  left  a  house  unsearch'd 
that  uses  to  lodge. 

Mayor.  Surely,  my  lord  of  Rochester  was  then  deceived. 
Or  ill-inform'd  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle ; 
Or  if  he  came  this  way,  he's  x>ast  the  town : 
He  could  not  else  have  scaped  you  in  the  search. 

Con.  The  privy  watch  hath  oeen  abroad  all  night ; 
And  not  a  skanger  lodgeth  in  the  town 
But  he  is  known ;  only  a  lusty  priest 
We  found  in  bed  with  a  young  prettir  wench. 
That  says  she  is  his  wife,  yonder  at  the  Shears : 
But  we  have  charged  the  host  with  his  forthcoming 
To-morrow  morning. 

Mayor.  What  think  you  best  to  do  ? 

Con.  'Faith,  master  mayor,  here's  a  few  straggling  houses 
beyond  the  bridge,  and  a  little  inn  where  carriers  used  to  lodge ; 
although  I  think  surelv  he  would  ne'er  lodge  there :  but  well  go 
search,  and  the  rathw  because  there  came  notice  to  the  town  the 


(That). 
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last  night  of  an  Irishman,  that  had  done  a  murther,  whom  we 
are  to  make  search  for. 

Mayor.  CJome  then,  I  pray  you,  and  he  drcumroect. 

[JExeunt  MaTOB,  CoNSTABLK,  ^c. 

8CE2^  VI,— The  same.    Before  the  Carrier's  Irm. 
Enter  Watch. 

1  Watch.  First  heset  the  house,  before  you  begin  to  search. 

2  Waich.  Content ;  every  man  take  a  several  place. 

\_A  noise  within. 
JS^eep,  keep,  strike  him  down  there,  down  with  him. 

Enter,  from  the  Inn,  the  Mi.TOR  and  CONSTABLE,  with  the 
Ibishman  in  Habpool's  apparel. 

Con.  Come,  you  villainous  heretic,  tell  us  where  your  mas- 
ter is. 

Irishm.  Vatmester? 

Mayor.  Vat  mester,  you  counterfeit  rebel?  This  shall  not 
serve  your  turn. 

Irishm.  Be  Saint  Patrick  I  ha'  no  mester. 

Con.  Where's  the  Lord  Cobham,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  that 
lately  escaped  out  of  the  Tower  ? 

Irishm.  Vat  Lort  Cobham  P 

Mayor.  You  counterfeit,  this  shall  not  serve  you :  well  torture 
you,  we'll  make  you  to  confess  where  that  arch-heretic  is.  Come, 
Dind  him  fast. 

Irishm.  Ahone,  ahone,  ahone,  a  cree ! 

Con.  Ahone!  you  crafty  rascal  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— The  same.    The  yard  of  the  Inn. 
Enter  LOBD  CoBHAM  in  his  nightgown. 

Cob.  Harpool,  Harpool,  I  hear  a  marvellous  noise 

About  the  house.    God  warrant  us,  I  fear 

We  are  pursued.    What,  Harpool  ? 
Har.  l/rom  the  bam'].  Who  calls  there  P 
Cob.  *Tis  I ;  dost  thou  not  hear  a  noise  about  the  house  P 
Har.  [from  the  bam].  Yes,  marry,  do  I.    Zounds,  I  cannot 

My  hose.    This  Irish  rascal,  that  lodged  with  me 

All  night,  hath  stolen  my  apparel,  and 

Has  left  me  nothing  but  a  lousy  mantle,* 

And  a  pair  of  bro^es.    Get  up,  get  up,  and,  if 

The  carrier  and  ms  wench  be  yet  asleep. 

Change  yon  with  him,  as  he  hath  done  with  me, 

And  see  if  we  can  scape.  [Exit  Lobd  Cobham. 

*  The  mantle,  or  long  cloak,  was  the  common  dress  of  the  ancient 
Irish. 
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SCSNH  nil.— The  same. 

A  noise  about  the  house  for  some  time.  Then  enter  Habpool  in 
the  Irishman's  apparel;  the Mayob,  CONSTABLE,  and  Watch 
€(f  St.  Albans  meeting  him. 

Con.  Stand  dose,  here  oomee  the  Irishman  that  did  the 
murder ;  hy  all  tokens  this  is  he. 

Mayor.  And  peroeiTing  the  house  beset,  would  get  away. 
Stand,  sirrah. 

Mar.  What  art  thou  that  hidd'st  me  stand  ? 

Con.  I  am  the  officer :  and  am  come  to  search  for  an  Irishxnan, 
such  a  villain  as  thyself,  that  hast  murdered  a  man  this  last  night 
by  the  luo^  way. 

Sar,  'Sblood,  constable,  art  thou  mad  ?  am  I  an  Irishman  ? 

Mayor.  Simm^  we'll  find  you  an  Irishman  before  we  part ; 
Lay  hold  upon  hmi. 

Von,  Make  him  Hast    O  thou  bloody  rogue ! 

Enter  LoVDand  Lady  Gobhail  in  the  apparel  of  the  Carrier 
and  his  daughter. 

Cob.  What,  will  these  ostlers  sleep  all  day  ?  Good  morrow, 
good  morrow.  Come  wench,  come.  Saddle,  saddle ;  now  afore 
God  two  fair  days,  ha  ? 

Con,  Who  fifoes  there  P 

Mayor.  O  'tis  Lancashire  carrier ;  let  them  pass. 

Cob.  What,  will  nobody  ope  the  gates  here  ? 
Come,  let* s  in  to  stable,  to  look  to  our  capuls. 

[Exewnt  LOBD  and  Lady  Cobhah. 

Car. '  [iwttwi] .  Host.  Why,  ostler  P  Zooks,  here's  such  abomi- 
nation company  of  boys.  A  pox  of  this  pigstye  at  the  house'  end ; 
it  fills  all  the  house  full  of  fleas.    Ostler,  ostler. 

Enter  OsTLEB. 

OstL  Who  calls  there  P  what  would  you  have  ? 

Car,  [within'],  Zooks,  do  you  rob  vour  guests  P 
Do  you  lodge  rogues,  and  slaves,  ana  scoundrels,  ha  P 
They  ha'  stolen  our  clothes  here.    Why,  ostler. 

Ostl.  A  murrain  choke  you ;  what  a  bawling  you  keep ! 

Enter  Host. 

Hosi.  How  now  P  what  would  the  carrier  have  P 

Look  up  there. 
Ostl.  They  say  that  the  man  and  the  woman  that  lay  by  them 

have  stolen  their  dothes. 
Host.  What,  are  the  strange  folks  up,  that  came  in  yesternight  P 
Con,  What,  mine  host,  up  so  early  P 
Host.  What,  master  mayor,  and  master  constable  P 
Mayor.  We  are  come  to  seek  for  some  suspected  persons, 

And  sudi  as  here  we  found  have  apprehended. 
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Unier  Gabbixb  and  Eate,  in  LOBD  and  Lady  Gobhah's 
clothes. 

Con.  Who  comes  here  ? 

Car,  Who  comes  here  ?  a  plague  'found  'em.  "  Tou  bawl,** 
quoth-a ;  ods  heart,  I'll  forswear  your  house ;  you  lodged  a  fellow 
and  his  wife  by  us,  that  ha*  run  away  with  our  'parol,  and  left  us 
such  gew-gaws  here  ^— Come,  Kate,  oome  to  me ;  thou's  dizeard,* 
.i'  faitL 

Mayor.  Mine  host,  know  you  this  man  ? 

Eost.  Yes.  master  mayor,  I'll  give  my  word  for  him.  Why, 
neighbour  Club,  how  comes  this  gear  about  ? 

Kate.  Now,  a  foul  on't,  I  cannot  make  this  gew-gaw  stand  on 
my  head. 

Mayor.  How  came  this  man  and  woman  thus  attired  ? 

Host.  Here  came  a  man  and  woman  hither  this  last  nighty 
Which  I  did  take  for  substantial  people,. 
And  lodged  all  in  one  chamber  by  these  folks ; 
Methinks  they  have  been  so  bold  to  change  apparel, 
And  gone  away  this  morning  ere  they  rose. 

Mayor.  That  was  that  traitor  Oldcastle  that  thus- 
Escaped  us.    Make  hue  and  cry  yet  after  him ; 
Keep  fast  that  traitorous  rebel  his  servant  there : 
Farewell,  mine  host.  [Exit  Matob. 

Car.  Come,  Kate  Owdham,  thou  and  Ps  trimly  diaard. 

Kccte.  I*  faith.  Gaff  Club,  Ise  wot  ne*er  what  to  do, 
Ise  be  so  flouted  and  so  shouted  at ;  but,  by  the  mass, 
Ise  cry. 

IJExeunt  Cabbieb  and  Ms  DAxrGHTBB,  Host,  Habfool, 

CoiiSTABLES,  (SIcc 

SCJENU  IX.— A  wood  near  St.  Albans. 
Enter  LoED  and  Lady  Cobham,  disguised. 

Cob.  Come,  madam,  happily  escaped.    Here  let  us  sit ; 
This  place  is  far  remote  from  any  path ; 
And  here  awhile  our  weary  limbs  may  rest 
To  take  refreshing,  free  from  the  pursuit 
Of  envious  Eochester. 

L.  Cob.  But  where,  my  lord. 
Shall  we  find  rest  for  our  disquiet  minds  ? 
There  dwell  untamed  thoughts,  that  hardly  stoop 
To  such  abasement  of  disdained  rags : 
We  were  not  wont  to  travel  thus  by  night, 
Especially  on  foot. 

Cob.  !No  matter,  love ; 
Extremities  admit  no  better  choice. 
And,  were  it  not  for  thee,  say  froward  time 
Imposed  a  greater  task,  I  would  esteem  it 
As  lightly  as  the  wind  that  blows  upon  us. 

*  I.  9.  bedizened. 
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But  in  thy  suflfrance  I  am  doubly  task'd ; 
Thou  wast  not  wont  to  have  the  earth  thy  stool. 
Nor  the  moist  dewy  grass  thy  pillow,  nor 
Thy  chamber  to  be  the  wide  horizon. 

L.  Cob.  How  can  it  seem  a  trouble,  having  you 
A  partner  with  me  in  the  worst  I  feel  ? 
No,  gentle  lord,  your  presence  would  give  ease 
To  death  itself  shoula  he  now  seize  upon  me. 

iShe  produces  some  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  bottle. 
Behold  what  my  foresight  hath  undertaken, 
For  fear  we  faint ;  they  are  but  homely  cates ; 
Yet  sauced  with  hunger,  they  may  seem  as  sweet 
As  greater  dainties  we  were  wont  to  taste. 

Cob.  Praise  be  to  him  whose  plenty  sends  both  this 
And  all  things  else  our  mortal  bodies  need ! 
Nor  scorn  we  this  i)oor  feeding,  nor  the  state 
We  now  are  in ;  for  what  is  it  on  earth, 
Nay,  under  heaven,  continues  at  a  stay  ? 
Ebbs  not  the  sea,  when  it  hath  overflowed  ? 
!FV>llows  not  darkness,  when  the  day  is  gone  ? 
And  see  we  not  sometimes  the  eye  of  heaven 
Dimm'd  with  o*er-flying  clouds  ?    There's  not  that  work 
Of  careful  nature,  or  oicunning  art, 
How  strong,  how  beauteous,  or  now  rich  it  be, 
But  falls  in  time  to  ruin.    Here,  gentle  madam, 
In  this  one  draught  I  wash  my  sorrow  down.  {Drinks, 

L.  Cob.  And  I,  encouraged  with  your  cheerful  speech, 
WiUdotheUke. 

C6b.  Trav  God,  poor  Harpool  come. 
If  he  shoula  fall  into  the  bishop's  hands, 
Or  not  remember  where  we  bade  him  meet  us, 
It  were  the  thing  of  all  things  else,  that  now 
Could  breed  revolt  in  this  new  peace  of  mind. 

L.  Cob.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  he's  witty  to  devise, 
And  strong  to  execute  a  present  shift. 

Cob.  That  power  be  still  his  guide^  hath  guided  us ! 
My  drowsy  eyes  wax  heavy ;  early  rising. 
Together  with  the  travel  we  have  had. 
Makes  me  that  I  could  gladly  take  a  nap, 
"Were  I  persuaded  we  might  be  secure. 

L.  Cob.  Ijet  that  depend  on  me :  whilst  you  do  sleep 
m  watch  that  no  misfortune  happen  us. 

Cob.  I  shall,  dear  wife,  be  too  much  trouble  to  thee. 

L.  Cob.  Urge  not  that ; 
My  duty  binds  me,  and  your  love  commands. 
1  would  I  had  the  skill,  with  tuned  voice 
To  draw  on  sleep  with  some  sweet  melody. 
But  imperfection,  and  unaptness  too. 
Are  bom  repugnant :  fear  inserts  the  one ; 
The  other  nature  hath  denied  me  use. 
But  what  talk  I  of  means  to  purchase  that 
Is  fredy  happened  ?    Sleep  with  gentle  hand 
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Hath  shut  his  eyelids.    O  victorious  labour, 

HEow  soon  thy  power  can  charm  the  body's  sense ! 

Ajad  now  thou  likewise  climb'st  unto  my  brain, 

M^aking  my  heavy  temples  stoop  to  thee. 

Oxeat  God  of  heaven,  from  danger  keep  us  free !     [Falls  asleep. 

Enter  SiB  ElCHAED  Leb,  and  Ms  Servants. 

Sir  Rich,  A  murder  closely  done  ?  and  in  my  ground  ? 
Search  carefulljr ;  if  anywhere  it  were, 
This  obscure  thicket  is  the  likeliest  place.  [Exit  a  Servant. 

Ee-enter  Seevant,  bearing  a  dead  Body. 

Ser,  Sir,  I  have  found  the  body  stiff  with  cold, 
And  mangled  cruelly  with  many  wounds. 

Sir  Rich.  Look,  if  thou  know'st  him ;  turn  his  body  up. 
Alack,  it  is  my  son,  my  son  and  heir. 
Whom  two  years  since  I  sent  to  Ireland, 
To  practise  there  the  discipline  of  war ; 
And  coming  home  (for  so  he  wrote  to  me), 
Some  savage  heart,  some  bloody  devilish  hand. 
Either  in  hatC;  or  thirsting  for  his  coin, 
Hath  here  slmced  out  his  blood.    Unhappy  hour ! 
Accursed  place !  but  most  inconstant  fate, 
That  hadst  reserved  him  from  the  hullet's  fire, 
And  suffer'd  him  to  scape  the  wood-kerns'  fury,* 
Didst  here  ordain  the  treasure  of  his  life. 
Even  here  within  the  arms  of  tender  peace. 
To  be  consumed  by  treason's  wasteful  hand ! 
And,  which  is  most  afflicting  to  my  soul. 
That  this  his  death  and  murder  should  be  wrought 
Without  the  knowledge  by  whose  means  'twas  done. 

2  Ser,  Not  so,  Sir ;  I  have  found  the  authors  of  it. 
See  where  they  sit ;  and  in  their  bloody  fists 
The  fSatal  instruments  of  death  and  sin. 

Sir  Rich.  Just  judgment  of  that  power,  whose  gracious  eye. 
Loathing  the  sight  of  such  a  heinous  fact, 
Dazzled  their  senses  with  benumbing  sleep, 
Till  their  unhallow'd  treachery  was  known. 
Awake,  ye  monsters,  murderers,  awake ; 
Tremble  for  horror ;  blush,  you  cannot  choose. 
Beholding  this  unhuman  deed  of  yours. 

Cob,  What  mean  you.  Sir,  to  trouble  weary  souls. 
And  interrupt  us  of  our  quiet  sleep  ? 

Sir  Rich.  O  devilish!  can  you  boast  unto  yourselves 
Of  quiet  sleep,  having  within  your  hearts 
The  guilt  of  murder  waking,  that  with  cries 
Deafs  the  loud  thunder,  and  solicits  heaven 
With  more  than  mandrakes'  shrieks  for  vour  offence  ? 

L,  Cob,  What  murder  ?    You  upbraid  us  wrongfully. 

*  The  kern  was  the  Irish  li«;ht.armed  foot  soldier. 
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Sir  Rich.  Can  you  deny  the  fact  ?  see  you  not  here 
The  body  of  my  son,  by  you  misdone  ?* 
Look  on  his  wounds,  look  on  his  purple  hue : 
Do  we  not  find  you  where  the  deed  was  done  ? 
Were  not  your  knives  fast  closed  in  your  hands  ? 
Is  not  this  cloth  an  argument  beside, 
Thus  stain'd  and  spotted  with  his  innocent  blood  ? 
These  speaking  characters,  were  there  nothing  else 
To  plead  against  you,  would  convict  ^ovl  both. 
To  Hertford  with  them,  where  the  'sizes  now 
Are  kept;  their  lives  shall  answer  for  my  son's 
Lost  lite. 

Cob.  As  we  are  innocent,  so  may  we  speed. 

Sir  Bich,  As  I  am  wrong'd,  so  may  the  law  proceed.  [JSxeunt, 

SCJENB  X.—St.  AJhant. 

Enter  the  Bishop  of  EocHESTER,  CONSTABLE  of  St.  AJlcnu, 
with  Sib  John  and  Doll,  and  the  Irishman  in  Harpool's 
apparel. 

Roch.  What  intricate  confusion  have  we  here  ? 
Not  two  hours  since  we  apprehended  one 
In  habit  Irish,  but  in  speech  not  so ; 
And  now  you  bring  another,  that  in  speech 
Is  Irish,  but  in  habit  English :  yea, 
And  more  than  so,  the  servant  of  that  heretic 
Lord  Cobham. 

Iriehm.  Fait,  me  be  no  servant  of  de  Lort  Cobham ;  me  bo 
Mack-Shane,  of  Ulster. 

RocK  Otherwise  call'd  Harpool,  of  Kent :  go  to,  Sir; 
Tou  cannot  blind  us  with  your  broken  Irish. 

Sir  John.  Trust  me,  lord  bishop,  whether  Irish  or  English, 
Harpool  or  not  Harpool,  that  I  leave  to  the  trial : 
But  sure  I  am,  this  man  by  face  and  speech. 
Is  he  that  murder'd  young  Sir  Eichard  Lee 
(I'met  him  presently  upon  the  fact) ; 
And  that  he  slew  his  master  for  that  gold. 
Those  jewels,  and  that  chain,  I  took  from  him. 

Roch.  Well,  our  atfairs  do  call  us  back  to  London, 
So  that  we  cannot  prosecute  the  cause. 
As  we  desire  to  do ;  therefore  we  leave 

The  charge  with  you.  to  see  they  be  conve/d  [To  the  Constable. 
To  Hertford  'sizes :  both  this  counterfeit. 
And  you.  Sir  John  of  Wrotham,  and  your  wench; 
Por  you  are  culpable  as  well  as  they. 
Though  not  for  murder,  yet  for  felony. 
But  since  you  are  the  means  to  bring  to  light 
This  graceless  murder,  you  shall  bear  with  you 
Our  letters  to  the  judges  of  the  bench, 
To  be  your  friends  in  what  they  lawful  may. 

Sir  John,  I  thank  your  lordship;  iSxemU. 

♦  /.  e.  destroyed. 
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SCENE  XIr-HeHford.   A  Hall  of  Justice. 

Enter  GaOLEB  and  his  Servant,  bringing  forth  LOBD  COBHAM 
in  irons. 

Gaol.  Bring  forth  the  prisoners,  see  the  court  prepared ; 
The  justices  are  coming  to  the  bench : 
So,  let  him  stand ;  away  and  fetch  the  rest.  [Exit  Servant. 

Cob.  O,  give  me  patience  to  endure  this  scourge, 
Thou  that  art  fountain  of  this  virtuous  stream ; 
And  though  contempt,  false  witness,  and  reproach 
Hang  on  these  iron  gyves,  to  press  my  life 
As  low  as  earth,  yet  stren^hen  me  with  faith, 
That  I  may  mount  in  spirit  above  the  clouds. 

Be-mUer  Gaoleb's   Serva^  bringing  in  Lady  Cobham  and 
Habpool. 

Here  oomes  my  lady.  Sorrow,  'tis  for  her 
^^  wound  is  grievous ;  else  I  scoff  at  thee. 
What,  and  poor  Harpool,  art  thou  i*  the  briers  too  ? 

Hot.  V  faith,  my  lord,  I  am  in,  get  out  how  I  can. 

L,  Cob.  Say.  gentle  lord  (for  now  we  are  alone. 
And  may  comer),  shall  we  confess  in  brief 
Of  whence,  and  what  we  are,  and  so  prevent 
The  accusation  is  commenced  against  us  ? 

Cob.  What  will  that  help  us  ?    Being  known,  sweet  love^, 
We  shall  for  heresy  be  nut  to  death, 
For  so  they  term  the  religion  we  profess. 
No,  if  we  die,  let  this  our  comfort  be, 
That  of  the  guilt  imposed  our  souls  are  free. 

Hot.  Ay,  ay,  my  lord ;  Harpool  is  so  resolvod« 
I  reck  of  death  the  less,  in  that  I  die 
Not  hj  the  sentence  of  that  envious  priest. 

X.  Cob.  Well,  be  it  then  according  as  heaven  please. 

Ewler  the  JiTDas  of  Assize,  and  Justices  :  the  Matob  of  St. 
Albans,  LoBD  and  Lady  Powis,  and  SiB  ElCHABD  Lee. 
The  Judge  and  Justices  take  their  Places  on  the  Bench.  ^ 

Judge.  Now.  master  mayor,  what  gentleman  is  that 
You  bring  with  you  before  us  to  the  bench  ? 

Mctyor,  The  Lord  Powis,  an  if  it  hke  your  honour. 
And  this  his  lady  travelling  toward  Wales, 
Who,  for  they  lodged  last  night  within  my  house. 
And  my  lord  bishop  did  lay  wait  for  such. 
Were  very  willing  to  come  on  with  me. 
Lest,  for  their  sakes,  suspicion  we  might  wrong. 

Jmdge.  We  cry  your  honour  mercy ;  good  my  lord, 
Will't  please  you  take  your  place.    Madfam.  your  ladyship 
May  here,  or  where  you  will,  repose  yourself. 
Until  this  business  now  in  hand  be  past. 

L.  Fow.  I  will  withdraw  into  some  other  room. 
So  tiiat  your  lordship  and  the  rest  be  pleased. 

Jmdge.  With  all  our  hearts :  Attei^a  tl^e  l«dy  there. 

VOL.V.  1^ 
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Pow.  Wife,  I  have  eyed  yon  prisoners  all  this  while^ 
And  my  conceit  doth  tell  me,  'tis  our  Mend 
The  noble  Cobham,  and  his  virtuous  lady.  [Aside, 

L.  Pow.  I  think  no  less :  are  they  suspected  for  this  murder  ? 

Pow.  What  it  means 
I  cannot  tell,  but  we  shall  know  anon. 
Meantime,  as  you  pass  by  them,  ask  the  question ; 
But  do  it  secretly^  that  you  be  not  seen, 
And  make  some  sign,  that  I  may  know  your  mind. 

{She  passes  over  the  stage  bp  thew^ 

L.  Pow.  My  lord  Cobham !    Madam ! 

Coh.  No  Cobham  now,  nor  madam^  as  you  love  us; 
But  John  of  Lancashire,  and  Joan  his  wife. 

L.  Pow.  O  tell,  what  is  it  that  our  love  can  do 
To  pleasure  you,  for  we  are  bound  to  you  ? 

Cob.  Notlung  but  this,  that  you  conceal  our  names ; 
So,  gentle  lady,  pass ;  for  being  spied 

L.  Pow.  My  heart  I  leave,  to  bear  part  of  your  grief. 

[Exit  Lady  Powis. 

Judge.  Call  the  prisoners  to  the  bar.    Sir  Bichard  Lee, 
What  evidence  can  you  bring  against  these  people. 
To  prove  them  gui%  of  the  murder  done  ? 

Svr  Rich.  This  bloody  towel,  and  these  naked  knives : 
Beside,  we  found  them  sitting  by  the  place 
Where  the  dead  body  lay  within  a  bush. 

Judge.  What  answer  you,  why  law  should  not  proceed. 
According  to  this  evidence  given  in. 
To  tax  you  with  the  penalty  of  death  ? 

Cob.  That  we  are  free  from  murder's  very  thought. 
And  know  not  how  the  gentleman  was  slain. 

1  Just.  How  came  this  linen  cloth  so  bloody  then  ? 
L.  Cob.  My  husband  hot  with  travelling,  my  lord. 

His  nose  gush'd  out  a  bleeding :  that  was  it 

2  Just.  But  how  came  your  sharp-edged  knives  unsheath'd  ? 
L.  Cob.  To  cut  such  simple  victual  as  we  had. 

Judge,  Say  we  a^mit  th&  answer  to  those  articles. 
What  made  you  *  m  so  private  a  dark  nook. 
So  far  remote  from  any  common  nath, 
As  was  the  thickf  where  the  dead  corpse  was  thrown  ? 

Cob.  Joumeyipg,  my  lord,  from  London,  from  the  term,  J 
Down  into  Lancasnire,  where  we  do  dwell. 
And  what  with  age  and  travel  being  faint, 
We  gladly  sought  a  place  where  we  might  rest. 
Free  from  resort  of  other  passengers ; 
And  so  we  stra/d  into  that  secret  comer. 

Judge.  These  are  but  ambages  to  drive  off  time. 
And  Imger  justice  from  her  purposed  end. 
Enter  CONSTABLE,  with  the  IBISHMAN,  Sl&  JOHN,  and  DOLL. 
But  who  are  these  ? 

*  I.  e.  what  were  you  doing  ?  t  Thick,  for  thicket. 

X  The  law  terms  are  mentioned  in  our  ancient  dramas  as  the  great  eras 
ctf  business,  pleasure,  and  profit. 
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Con,  Stay  judsment,  and  release  those  innooents ; 
For  here  is  he  wnose  hand  hath  done  the  deed 
For  which  they  stand  indicted  at  the  bar ; 
This  savage  yillain,  this  rude  Iri^  slave : 
His  tongue  already  hath  confess'd  the  foct, 
And  here  is  witness  to  ^confirm  as  much. 

Sir  John,  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  no  sooner  had  he  slain 
His  loving  master  for  the  wealth  he  had. 
But  I  upon  the  instant  met  with  him : 
And  whiat  he  purchased  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
"With  strokes  I  presently  bereaved  him  of : 
Some  of  the  which  is  spent ;  the  rest  remaining 
I  willingly  surrender  to  the  hands 
Of  old  1^  Eichard  Lee,  as  being  his : 
Besid^  my  lord  judge,  I  do  greet  vour  honour 
With  letters  from  my  lord  or  Bochester.  [DeUners  a  letter. 

Sir  Rich,  Is  this  the  wolf  whose  thirsty  throat  did  drink 
My  dear  son's  blood?  art  thou  the  cursed  snake 
He  oherish'd,  yet  with  envious  pierdng  sting 
Assail'dst  him  mortally  ?    Wert  not  tifiat  the  law 
Stands  ready  to  revenge  1^  eruelty, 
Traitor  to  God,  thy  master,  and  to  me. 
These  hands  should  be  thy  executioner. 

Judge,  Patience,  Sir  Biobord  Lee,  you  shall  have  justice. 
The  &ct  is  odious ;  therefore  take  mm  hence, 
And  being  hang'd  until  the  wretch  be  dead. 
His  body  after  shall  be  hang'd  in  chains. 
Near  to  the  place  where  he  did  act  the  murder. 

Iriehm,  Fiethee  lord  shudge,  let  me  have  mine  own  clothes, 
my  strouces*  there ;  and  let  me  be  hang'd  in  a  wythf  after  my 
country,  the  Msh  fashion. 

Judge,  Go  to ;  away  with  him.    And  now,  Sir  John, 

[Exeunt  Gaoleb  and  IBISHMAK. 
Although  by  you  this  murder  came  to  light, 
Yet  upright  law  will  not  hold  you  excused, 
For  you  did  rob  the  Lrishman ;  by  which 
You  stand  attainted  here  of  felony : 
Beside,  you  have  been  lewd,  and  many  years 
Led  a  lascivious,  unbeseeming  life. 

Sir  John,  O  but,  my  lord.  Sir  John  repents,  and  he  will  mend. 

Judge,  In  hope  thereof,  together  with  the  favour 
My  lord  of  Eocnester  entreats  for  you. 
We  are  contented  that  you  shall  be  proved.  J 

Sir  John.  I  thank  your  lordship. 

Judge,  These  other,  falsely  here 
Accused,  and  brought  in  peril  wrongftilly. 
We  in  like  sort  do  set  at  liberty. 

Sir  Sich.  And  for  amends, 
Touching  the  wrong  unwittingly  I  have  done, 
I  give  these  few  crowns. 

*  Tirowsers.  t  A  band  made  of  twigs. 

t  I.  e,  remain  in  a  state  of  probation. 

M  2 
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Judge.  Your  kindness  merits  praiseii  Sir  Biohard  Lee : 
So  let  us  henoe.  {JExmmt  dU  except  Powis  and  OobhaK. 

Pow.  But  Powis  still  must  stay. 
There  yet  remains  a  part  of  that  true  love 
He  owes  his  noble  fnend,  unsatisfied 
And  imperform'd ;  which  first  of  all  doth  bind  me 
To  ffratulate  your  lordship's  safe  deUvenr ; 
And  then  entreat,  that  smoe  unlook'd-ior  thus 
We  here  are  met  your  honour  would  vouchsafe 
To  ride  with  me  to  Wales,  where,  to  my  power. 
Though  not  to  quittance  those  great  benefits 
I  have  received  of  you,  yet  both  mv  house, 
My  purse,  my  servants,  and  what  else  I  have, 
Are  all  at  your  command.    Deny  me  not : 
I  know  the  bishop's  hate  pursues  you  so, 
As  tiiere's  no  safety  in  abidina  here. 

Coh,  'TIS  tru&  my  lord,  ana  Qod  forgdve  him  for  it 

Fow,  Then  let  us  hence.    Yon  shall  oe  straight  provided 
Of  lusty  gelding^ :  and  once  enter'd  Wale& 
Well  may  the  bishop  hunt :  but^  spite  his  noe. 
He  never  more  shall  have  the  game  in  chase.  [Exemd, 
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**  A  BOOEB  called  The  Lyfe  and  Death  of  the  Lord  Cromwell, 
as  yt  was  lately  acted  by  l^e  Lord  Ghamberleyn  his  Servantes,'> 
was  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books  by  William  Cotton,  Au- 
gust 11, 1602 ;  and  the  play  was  printed  in  that  year.  I  have  met 
with  no  earUer  edition  than  that  published  in  1613,  in  the  t^tle 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  "W.  S.  I  beheve  these  letters 
were  not  the  initials  of  the  real  author's  name,  but  added  merely 
with  a  view  to  deceive  the  public,  and  to  Induce  th^  to  suppose 
this  piece  the  composition  of  Shakspeare.  The  firaud  was,  I 
imagine,  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  our  author's  King 
Henry  VIII.,  to  which  the  printer  probably  entertained  a  hope 
that  this  play  would  be  considered  as  a  sequel  or  second  part 
Dr.  Farmer  attributes  the  authorship  to  Heywood. 
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PERSONS  EEPEESENTED. 


DUKE  OP  NORFOLK. 

DUKE  OF  SUFFOLK. 

BARL  OF  BEDFORD. 

CARDINAL  WOLSEY. 

GARDINER,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

SIR  THOMAS  MORE. 

SIR  CHRISTOPHER  HALES. 

SIR  RALPH  SADLER. 

SIR  RICHARD  RADCLIFF. 

OLD  CROMWELL,    a  Blacksmith 

qf  Putney. 
THOMAS  CROMWELL,  his  Son. 
BANISTER,  '\ 

SS^N,     \English  Merchants. 

CROSBY,      J 

BA60T,  a  Money-broker. 

FRESCOBALD,  a  Florentine  Mer- 
chant. 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH  FACTORY  AT  ANTWERP. 


GOVERNOR  and  OTHER  STATES 

OF  BONONIA. 
MASTER  OF  AN  HOTEL  IN  BO- 

NONIA. 
SEELY,  a  Publican  of  Hmmslow. 
LIEUTENANT  OF  THE  TOWER. 
YOUNG  CROMWELL,  the  Son  of 

Thomas. 
HODGE,    WILL,    and   TOM;    old 

CromwelCs  Servants. 
TWO  CITIZENS. 


MRS.  BANISTER. 
JOAN,  Wife  to  See^. 


Two  Witnesses,  a  Serjeant-at< 
ARMS,  a  Herald,  a  Hanoman, 
a  Post,  Mbssbnoers,  Officers, 
Ushers,  and  Attendants. 


ScEKB,  partly  in  London,  and  the  adjoining  district ;  partly  in 
Antwerp  and  Bononia. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— Putney.    The  entrance  of  a  Smithes  Shop. 
Enter  HoDOE,  Will,  and  Tom. 

Hodge.  Come,  masters,  I  think  it  be  past  five  o'clock ;  is  it  not 
time  we  were  at  work?  my  old  master  ne'll  be  stirring  anon. 

WUl.  I  cannot  tell  whether  my  old  master  will  be  stirring  or 
no ;  but  I  am  sure  I  can  hardly  take  my  afternoon's  nap,  for  my 
young  Master  Thomas.    He  keeps  such  a  coil  in  his  study,  with 
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the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  seven  stars,  that  I  do  verily 
think  he'll  read  out  his  wits. 

Hodge.  He  skill  of  the  stars !  There's  goodman  Gar  of  Fol- 
ham  (he  that  carried  us  to  the  strone  ale,*  where  goody  Trundel 
had  her  maid  got  with  child),  O,  he  Knows  the  stsoB ;  hell  tickle 
you  Charles's  wain  in  nine  desrees :  that  same  man  will  tell 
goody  Trundel  when  her  ale  shall  miscarry,  only  hy  the  stars. 

Tom,  Ay !  thafs  a  great  virtue  indeed ;  I  think  Thomas  be 
nobody  in  comparison  to  him. 

Will.  Well,  masters,  come :  shall  we  to  our  hammers  ? 

Hodge,  Ay,  content :  first  let* s  take  our  morning's  draught, 
and  then  to  work  roundly. 

Tom,  Ay,  agreed.    Go  in,  Hodge.  \_SxeufU. 

SCSNJS  IL—The  tame. 
Enter  young  Gbomwell. 

Crom,  Good  morrow,  mom ;  I  do  salute  thy  brightness. 
The  night  seems  tedious  to  my  troubled  soul. 
Whose  black  obscurity  binds  in  my  mind 
A  thousand  sundry  cogitations : 
And  now  Aurora  with  a  lively  dye 
Adds  comfort  to  my  spiril^  that  mounts  on  high ; 
Too  high  indeed,  my  state  beine  so  mean. 
My  study,  like  a  mineral  of  gold. 
Makes  my  heart  proud,  wherein  my  hope 's  enroll'd : 
My  books  are  all  the  wealth  I  do  possess, 
And  unto  them  I  have  engaged  my  heart 
O,  learning,  how  divine  thou  seem'st  to  me, 
Within  whose  arms  is  aU  felicity ! 

[The  tmUht  beat  with  their  hammers^  within^ 
Peace  with  your  hammers !  leave  your  knocking  there ! 
You  do  disturb  my  study  and  my  rest : 
Leave  off,  I  say :  you  mad  me  with  the  noise. 

JSwter  Hodge,  Will,  and  Tom. 

Hodge.  Why,  how  now,  Master  Thomas  ?  how  now  ?  will  you 
not  let  us  work  for  you  ? 

Crom.  You  fret  my  heart  with  making  of  this  noise. 

Hodge.  How,  fret  your  heart?  ay,  but  Thomas,  youll  fret 
your  father's  purse;  if  you  letf  us  from  working. 

Tom.  Ay,  this  'tis  for  him  to  make  him  a  gentleman.  Shall  we 
leave  work  for  your  musing  ?  thafs  well,  i'  faith.  But  here  comes 
my  old  master  now. 

JEnter  Old  Cbohwell. 

Old  Crom.  You  idle  knaves,  what  are  you  loifring  now? 
No  hammers,  talking,  and  my  work  to  do  I 
What,  not  a  neat  among  your  work  to-day  ? 

Hodge,  Marry,  Sir,  your  son  Thomas  will  not  let  us  work 
at  all 

Old  Crom,  Why,  knave,  I  say,  have  I  thus  carkMt  and  cared, 

*  J.  e.  ale-feast.  t  I.  e,  hinder  na.  %  /^e.  be 
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And  all  to  keep  thee  like  a  gentl^nan  \ 

And  dost  thou  let*  my  servants  at  their  work, 

That  sweat  for  thee,  Imave,  labour  thus  for  thee  ? 

Crom,  Father,  their  hammers  do  offend  my  study. 

Old  Crom.  Out  of  my  doors,  knave,  if  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
I  cry  you  mercy ;  are  your  ears  so  fine  ? 
I  tell  thee,  knave,  these  get  when  I  do  sleep ; 
I  will  not  have  my  anvil  stand  for  thee. 

Crom.  There's  money,  father;  I  will  pay  your  men. 

[TnrotDs  money  among  them. 

Old  Crom,  Have  I  thus  brought  thee  up  unto  my  cost, 
In  hope  that  one  day  thou'dst  reheve  my  age ; 
And  art  thou  now  so  lavish  of  thy  coin, 
To  scatter  it  among  these  idle  knaves  ? 

Crom,  Father,  be  patient  and  content  yourself: 
The  time  will  come  I  shall  hold  gold  as  trash. 
And  here  I  speak  with  a  presaging  soul, 
III  build  a  palace  where  this  cottage  stands, 
As  fine  as  is  Sling  Henry's  house  at  Sheen. 

Old  Crom.  Ton  build  a  house  ?  you  knave,  youll  be  a  beggar. 
Now  afore  God  aU  is  but  cast  away. 
That  is  bestow'd  upon  this  thriftless  lad. 
WelL  bad  I  bound  him  to  some  honest  trade, 
This  nad  not  been ;  but  'twas  his  mother's  doings 
To  send  him  to  the  University. 
How  ?  build  a  house  where  now  this  cottaee  stands. 
As  fair  as  that  at  Sheen  ?— They  shall  not  near  me.  [Aside, 

Agood  boy,  Tom,  I  conf  thee  thank,  Tom ; 
Well  said,  Tom ;  gramercy,  Tom. — 

In  to  your  work,  knaves ;  hence,  you  sanrar  boy.  

[Sxeuwt  aU  out  young  GbohWELL. 

Crom.  Why  should  mj;  birth  keep  down  my  mounting  spirit  ? 
Are  not  all  creatures  subject  unto  tune. 
To  time,  who  doth  abuse  the  cheated  world. 
And  fills  it  full  of  hodge-podge  bastardy  P 
There's  legions  now  of  beggars  on  the  earth. 
That  their  original  did  spnne  from  kings ; 
And  many  monarchs  now,  whose  fathers  were 
The  riff-raff  of  their  a^e :  for  time  and  fortune 
Wears  out  a  noble  tram  to  beggary ; 
And  f^om  the  dunghill  minions  do  advance 
To  state  and  mark!  in  this  admiring  world. 
This  is  but  course,  |  which,  in  the  name  of  fate. 
Is  seen  as  often  as  it||  whirls  about. 
The  river  Thames,  that  by  our  door  doth  pass, 
His  first  beginning;  is  but  small  and  shallow ; 
YeL  keeping  on  his  course,  grows  to  a  sea^ 
And  likewise  Wolsey,  the  wonder  of  our  age. 
His  birth  as  mean  as  mine,  a  butcher's  son ; 
Now  who  within  this  land  a  greater  man  ? 

*  J.  e.  obstruct.  t  I.  e.  give.  X  I'  «•  distinction. 

S  J,  e.  but  the  common  conrse  of  events.  |  /.  e.  the  world. 
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Then,  Oomwell,  cbeer  thee  up,  and  tell  thy  soul. 
That  thou  mayst  live  to  flourish  and  control 

Unter  Old  Cromwell. 

Old  Orofn,  Tom  Cromwell ;  what,  Tom,  I  say. 
Crom,  Do  you  call.  Sir  ? 

Old  Orom.  Here  is  Master  Bowser  come  to  know  if  you  have 
de^tched  his  petition  for  the  lords  of  the  council  or  no. 
Orom,  Father,  I  have :  please  you  to  call  him  in. 
Old  Orom.  Thaf  s  well  said,  Tom ;  a  good  lad,  Tom. 

Snter  Bowser, 

Bow.  Now,  Master  Cromwell,  have  you  despatched  this 
petition? 

Orom,  I  have.  Sir ;  here  it  is :  please  you  peruse  it. 

Bow.  It  shall  not  need ;  we'U  read  it  as  we  go 
By  water. 

And,  Master  CromwelL  I  have  made  a  motion 
May  do  you  good,  an  if  you  like  of  it 
Our  secretary  at  Antwerp,  Sir,  is 
Dead ;  and  the  merchants  there  have  sent  to  me. 
For  to  provide  a  man  fit  for  the  place : 
Now  I  do  know  none  fitter  than  yourself, 
If  with  your  liking  it  stand,  Master  CromwelL 

Orom.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir ;  and  I  much  am  bound 
In  love  and  duty,  for  your  kindness  shown. 

Old  Orom,  Body  of  me,  Tom,  make  haste,  lest  somebody  g^ 
between  thee  and  home,  Toul  I  thank  you,  good  Master 
Bowser,  I  thank  you  for  my  boy :  I  thank  you  always,  I  thank 
you  most  heartily.  Sir :  ho,  a  cup  of  beer  here  for  Master 
Bowser 

Bow.  It  shall  not  need.  Sir.— Master  Cromwell,  will  you  go^ 

Orom,  1  will  attend  you,  Sir. 

Old  Orom.  Farewell,  Tom:  God  bless  thee,  Tom !  Grod  speed 
thee,  good  Tom !  iSxeuwt, 

SCENE  III,— London,    A  Street  before  Fbescobald's  House. 
Enter  Baqot, 

Bag.  I  hope  this  day  is  fatal  unto  some, 
And  by  their  loss  must  Bagot  seek  to  gain. 
This  is  the  lodging  of  Master  Frescobald, 
A  liberal  merchant,  and  a  Florentine ; 
To  whom  Banister  owes  a  thousand  pound. 
A  merchant-bankrupt,  whose  father  was  my  master. 
What  do  I  care  for  pity  or  regard  ? 
He  once  was  wealthy,  but  he  now  is  fallen ; 
And  I  this  morning  have  got  him  arrested 
At  suit  of  this  same  Master  Frescobald  \ 
And  by  this  means  shall  I  be  sure  of  com, 
For  doing  tius  same  good  to  him  unknown  : 
And  in  good  time  see  where  the  merdwnt  comes. 
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JEnter  Fbesoobald. 

Goed  morrow  to  kind  Master  Fresoobald. 

Fret.  Good  morrow  to  yourself,  good  Master  Bag6t 
And  whafs  the  news,  you  are  so  early  stirring  ? 
It  is  for  rain.  I  make  no  doubt  of  that. 

Bag.  *Tis  for  the  love,  Sir,  that  I  bear  to  you. 
When  did  you  see  your  debtor  Banister  P 

Fres,  I  promise  you  I  have  not  seen  the  man 
This  two  months  day ;  *  his  poverty  is  such. 
As  I  do  think  he  shames  to  see  his  friends. 

Bag.  Why  then  assure  yourself  to  see  him  straight, 
Por  at  your  suit  I  have  arrested  him. 
And  here  they  will  be  with  him  presently. 

Fret.  Arrest  him  at  my  suit  P  you  were  to  blame. 
I  know  the  man's  misfortunes  to  1)0  such. 
As  he's  not  able  for  to  pay  the  debt ; 
And  were  it  known  to  some,  he  were  undone. 

BtiQ.  This  is  your  pitiful  heart  to  think  it  so ; 
But  you  are  much  deceived  in  Banister. 
Why,  such  as  he  will  break  for  fashion's  sake, 
And  unto  those  they  owe  a  thousand  x)ound. 
Pay  scarce  a  hundred.    O,  Sir,  beware  of  him. 
The  man  is  lewdl  v  ^ven  to  dice  and  drabs ; 
Spends  all  he  hath  m  harlots'  companies ; 
It  is  no  mercy  for  to  pity  him. 
I  speak  the  truth  of  him,  for  nothing  else, 
But  for  the  kindness  that  I  bear  to  you. 

Fres.  If  it  be  so,  he  hath  deceived  me  much ; 
And  to  deal  strictly'with  sudi  a  one  as  he. 
Is  better  sure  than  too  much  lenity.  ' 

But  here  is  Master  Banister  himself, 
And  with  him,  as  I  take  it,  the  officers. 

EfOer  Mb.  (md  Mrs.  BiinsTES,  m»d  two  Offioebs. 

Ban,  O,  Master  Prescobald,  you  have  undone  me, 
My  state  was  well-nigh  overthrown  before ; 
Now  altogether  downcast  by  your  means. 

Mrs,  Ban,  O,  Master  Prescobald,  pity  my  husband's  case. 
He  is  a  man  hath  Uved  as  well  as  any. 
Till  envious  fortune  and  the  ravenous  sea 
Did  rob,  disrobe,  and  spoil  us  of  our  own. 

Fres,  Mistress  Banister,  I  envy  f  not  your  husband. 
Nor  willindy  would  I  have  used  him  thus, 
But  that  I  near  he  is  so  lewdly  given ; 
Haunts  wicked  company,  and  hath  enoush 
To  pay  his  debts,  yet  wilT  not  be  known  thereof^ 

Ban.  This  is  that  damned  broker,  that  same  Bagot, 
Whom  I  have  often  from  my  trencher  fed. 
Ungratefid  villain,  for  to  use  me  thus ! 

Sag,  What  I  have  said  to  him  is  nought  but  truth. 

«  7.  e.  this  day  two  moniha.  t  I.  e.  bear  him  no  ill  wilL 

t  I.  e,  will  not  acknowledge  it. 
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Mrs.  Ban.  What  thou  hast  said  Bprings  from  an  envious 
heart: 
A  cannibal,  that  doth  eat  men  alive ! 
But  here  upon  my  knee,  believe  me,  Sir 
(And  what  I  speaik,  so  help  me  God,  is  true), 
We  scarce  have  meat  to  feed  our  little  babes. 
Most  of  our  plate  is  in  that  broker's  hand  : 
Which,  had  we  money  to  defray  our  debts, 

0  think,  we  would  not  'bide  that  penury. 
Be  mercifuL  kind  Master  Frescolwdd : 
My  husband,  children,  and  myself  will  eat 
But  one  meal  a  day ;  the  other  will  we  keep. 
And  sell,  as  part  to  pay  the  debt  we  owe  you. 
If  ever  tears  did  pierce  a  tender  mind, 

Be  pitiful ;  let  me  some  feivour  find. 

jpre*.  Go  to,  I  see  thou  art  an  envious*  man.         [To  Baqot. 
Good  Mistress  Banister,  kneel  not  to  me ; 

1  pray  rise  up ;  you  shall  have  your  desire. 
HolcL  officers ;  be  gone;  there's  for  your  pains. 
Tou  know  you  owe  to  me  a  thousand  pound : 
Here,  take  my  hand ;  if  e'er  God  make  you  able, 
And  place  you  in  ^our  former  state  agam. 

Pay  me ;  but  yet.  if  still  your  fortune  frown. 
Upon  my  faith  I'll  never  ask  a  crown. 
I  never  yet  did  wrong  to  men  in  thrall. 
For  God  doth  know  what  to  myself  may  fall. 

Ban,  This  unexpected  favour,  undeserved, 
Doth  make  my  heart  bleed  inwardly  with  joy. 
Ne'er  may  aught  prosper  with  me  is  my  own,t 
If  I  forget  this  kindness  you  have  shown. 

Mrs,  Ban,  My  children  in  their  pravers,  both  night  and  day. 
For  your  good  fortune  and  success  shall  pray. 

Fre8,  I  thank  you  both ;  I  pray  go  dine  with  me. 
Within  these  three  days,  if  God  give  me  leaver 
I  will  to  Florence,  to  my  native  home. 
Hold,  Bagot,  there's  a  aurdeou^  to  drink. 
Although  you  Ul  deserved  it  by  your  merit. 
Give  not  such  cruel  scoi>e  unto  your  heart ; 
Be  sure  the  ill  you  do  will  be  requited: 
Bemember  what  I  say,  Bagot:  farewell 
Gome,  Master  Banister,  you  shall  with  me ; 
My  fare's  but  simple,  but  welcome  heartily. 

lExetmt  all  hut  Bagot. 

Bap.  A  plague  go  with  you !  would  you  had  eat  your  last  I 
Is  this  the  thanks  1  have  for  all  niy  pams  P 
Gonftision  light  upon  you  all  for  me  1 
Where  he  had  wont  to  ^ve  a  score  of  crowns, 
Doth  he  now  foist  me  with  a  cardecu  ? 
Well  I  will  be  revenged  upon  this  Banister. 

•  Malicioas.  t  For— that  is  my  own.  , 

t  /.  e,  un  quart  d^Seu,  the  fourth  part  of  a  crown. 
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rU  to  his  creditors ;  buy  all  the  debts  he  owes, 

As  seeming  that  I  do  it  for  good  will ; 

I  am  sure  to  have  them  at  an  easy  rate : 

And  when  'tis  done,  in  Christendom  he  stays  not, 

But  ril  make  his  heart  to  ache  with  sorrow. 

And  if  that  Banister  become  my  debtor, 

By  heayen  and  earth,  Til  make  his  plague  the  greater.      [Exit. 


ACT  II. 

IhUer  Chobtts. 

Cho.  Now,  gentlemen,  imagine  that  young  Cromwell 's 
In  Antwero,  leiger  *  for  the  English  merchants ; 
And  Banister,  to  shun  this  Bagofs  hate. 
Hearing  that  he  hath  got  some  of  his  debts. 
Is  fled  to  Antwerp,  with  his  wife  and  children ; 
Which  Bagot  hearmg,  is  gone  after  them. 
And  thither  sends  his  bills  of  debt  before. 
To  be  revenged  on  wretched  Banister. 
What  doth  fall  out,  mth  patience  sit  and  see, 
A  just  requital  of  false  treachery.  [SxU. 

SCSNjE  L— Antwerp, 

CboMWELL  discovered  in  his  study,  sitting  at  a  table,  on  which 
are  placed  money-bags  and  hooks  of  account, 

Crom.  Thus  far  my  reckoning  doth  go  straight  and  even. 
But^  Cromwell,  this  same  plodmng  fits  not  thee ; 
Thy  nund  is  altogether  set  on  travel. 
And  not  to  live  thus  cloister'd  like  a  nun. 
It  is  not  this  same  trash  that  I  regard : 
Experience  is  the  jewel  of  my  heart 

Enter  a  Post. 

Foti.  Ipray,  Sir,  are  you  ready  to  despatch  me  ? 

Orom.  X  es ;  here's  those  sums  of  money  you  must  carry. 
You  go  so  fkr  as  Frankfort,  do  you  not? 

Poet.  I  do.  Sir. 

Orom,  Well,  pr'ythee  make  then  all  the  haste  thou  canst ; 
For  there  be  oertam  English  gentlemen 
Are  bound  for  VeMce,  and  may  happ^y  f  want. 
An  if  that  you  should  linger  by  the  way : 
But  in  the  hope  that  you  will  make  good  speed, 
There's  two  angels,  to  buy  you  spurs  and  wands.  1 

Posi,  1  thank  you.  Sir,  this  will  add  wings,  indeed. 

^  , , .     .  {.Exit  Post. 

Crom,  Gold  is  of  power  to  make  an  eagle's  speed. 

•  I,e,  rcrident  factor.  t  Perhapi  %  I,  e,  switches. 
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JBkUer  Mbs.  Banisteb. 

What  gentlewoman  is  this  that  erieves  so  much  ? 
It  seems  she  doth  address  herseli  to  me. 

Mrs.  Ban,  God  save  you,  Sir.    Pray,  is  your  name  Master 
Cromwell  ? 

Oram.  My  name  is  Thomas  Cromwell,  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  Ban.  Know  you  one  Bagot,  Sii',  tmifs  come  to  Antwerp  P 

Crom.  No.  trust  me,  I  ne'er  saw  the  man ;  but  here 
Are  bills  of  debt  I  have  received  against 
One  Banister,  a  merchant  fallen  to  decay. 

Mrs.  Ban.  Into  decav  indeed,  long*  of  that  wretch. 
I  am  the  wife  to  woeful  Banister, 
And  by  that  bloody  villain  am  pursue^ 
From  London,  here  to  Antwerp.    My  husband 
He  is  in  the  governor's  hands ;  and  God 
Of  heaven  knows  how  he  will  deal  with  him. 
Now,  Sir,  your  heart  is  flramed  of  milder  temper ; 
Be  merciful  to  a  distressed  soul. 
And  God  no  doubt  will  treble  bless  your  gain. 

Crom.  Grood  Mistress  Banister,  what  I  can,  I  will, 
In  anything  that  lies  within  my  power. 

Mrs.  Ban.  O  speak  to  Bagot,  that  same  wicked  wretch : 
An  angel's  voice  may  move  a  damned  deviL 

Orom.  Why  is  he  come  to  Antwerp,  as  you  hear  P 

Mrs.  Ban.  I  heard  he  landed  soQie  two  hours  since. 

Orom.  Well,  Mistress  Banister,  assure  yourself 
ril  speak  to  Bagot  in  your  own  bshalf. 
And  win  him  to  all  the  pity  that  I  can. 
Meantame,  to  comfort  you  m  your  distress, 
Receive  these  angels  to  reUeve  your  need ; 
And  be  assured,  that  what  I  can  effect. 
To  do  you  good,  no  way  I  will  neglect. 

Mrs.  Ban.  That  mighty  Grod  that  knows  each  mortal's  heart. 
Keep  you  from  trouble,  sorrow,  grief^  and  smart. 

(Bxit  MiSTBESS  BaKISTSB. 

Crom.  Thanks,  courteous  woman,  for  thy  hearty  prayer. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  see  her  misery : 
But  we  that  live  under  the  work  of  fate. 
May  hope  the  best,  j^et  know  not  to  what  state 
Our  stars  and  destmies  have  us  assi^'d ; 
Fickle  is  Fortune,  and  her  face  is  bhnd.  IBxii, 

SCENE  II.—A  Street  in  Anttt/erp. 

Enter  Bagot. 

B<ig.  So,  all  goes  well ;  it  is  as  I  would  have  it 
Banister,  ne  is  with  the  governor. 
And  shortly  shall  have  gyves  upon  his  heels. 
It  glads  my  heart  to  think  upon  the  slave ; 
I  hope  to  have  his  body  rot  in  prison. 
And  after  hear  his  wife  to  hang  herself, 

«  Along  of;  by  means  of. 
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And  all  his  children  die  for  want  of  food. 

The  jewels  I  have  brought  with  me  to  Antwerp 

Are  reckon'd  to  be  worth  five  thousand  pound ; 

Which  Scarcely  stood  me  in  three  hundred  pound. 

I  bought  them  at  an  easy  kind  of  rate ; 

I  care  not  much  which  way  they  came  by  them. 

That  sold  them  me ;  it  comes  not  near  my  heart : 

And  lest  they  should  be  stolen  (as  sure  they  are), 

I  thought  it  meet  to  sell  them  here  in  Antwerp ; 

And  so  have  left  them  in  the  governor's  hand. 

Who  ofiers  me  within  two  hundred  pound 

Of  all  my  price :  but  now  no  more  of  that.— 

I  must  ^o  see  an  if  my  bills  be  safe. 

The  which  I  sent  before  to  Master  Cromwell ; 

That  if  the  wind  should  keep  me  on  the  sea, 

He  might  arrest  him  here  before  I  came : 

And  in  good  time,  see  where  he  is. 

Enter  Ceomwbll. 
Grod  save  you.  Sir. 

Crom.  And  you.— Pray,  pardon  me,  I  know  you  not. 

Bctg.  It  may  be  so.  Sir ;  but  mv  name  is  Bagot ; 
The  man  that  sent  to  you  the  bills  of  debt. 

Crom.  O,  you're  the  man  that  pursues  Banister. 
Here  are  the  bills  of  debt  you  sent  to  me ; 
As  for  the  man,  you  know  best  where  he  is. 
It  is  reported  you  have  a  flinty  heart, 
A  mind  that  will  not  stoop  to  any  pity. 
An  eye  that  knows  not  how  to  shed  a  tear, 
A  hand  that's  always  open  for  reward. 
But,  Master  BagoL  would  you  be  ruled  by  me. 
You  should  turn  all  these  to  the  contrary : 
Your  heart  should  still  have  feeling  of  remorse,* 
Your  mind,  according  to  your  state,  be  liberal 
To  those  maX  stand  in  need  and  in  distress ; 
Your  hand  to  help  them  that  do  stand  in  want, 
Rather  than  with  your  poisef  to  hold  them  down : 
For  every  ill  turn  show  yourself  more  kind ; 
Thus  should  I  do ;  pardon,  I  speak  my  mind. 

Bag.  Ay,  Sir,  you  speak  to  hear  what  I  would  say ; 
But  you  must  uve,  I  know,  as  well  as  I. 
I  know  this  place  to  be  extortions ; 
And  'tis  not  for  a  man  to  keep  safe  here, 
But  he  must  Ue,  cog  withl  his  dearest  friend. 
And  as  for  pity,  scorn  it ;  hate  all  conscience  i — 
But  yet  I  do  commend  your  wit  in  this, 
To  make  a  show  of  what  I  hope  you  are  not ; 
But  I  commend  you,  and  it  is  well  done : 
This  is  the  only  way  to  bring  you  gain. 

Crom.  My  gain  ?  I  had  rather  chain  me  to  an  oar. 
And,  like  a  slave,  there  toil  out  all  my  life, 

*  /.  e.  tenderness,  pity.  t  /.  e.  weight.  }  Cbesit. 
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Before  I'd  live  so  base  a  slave  as  thou. 
L  like  an  byixwrite,  to  make  a  show 
Of  seeming  virtue,  and  a  devil  within ! 
No,  Bagot ;  if  thy  conscience  were  as  dear, 
Poor  Banister  ne'er  had  been  troubled  here. 

Bag.  Nay,  good  Master  Cromwell,  be  not  angry,  Sir, 
I  know  full  well  that  you  are  no  such  man ; 
But  if  your  conscience  were  as  white  as  snow, 
It  will  be  thought  that  you  are  otherwise. 

Crom.  Will  it  be  thought  that  I  am  otherwise  ? 
Let  them  that  think  so.  knpw  they  are  deceived. 
Shall  Cromwell  live  to  nave  his  faith  misconstrued? 
Antwerp,  for  all  the  wealth  within  thy  town, 
I  will  not  stay  here  ftill  two  hours  longer.— 
As  good  luck  serves,  my  accounts  are  all  made  even ; 
Therefore  I'll  straight  unto  the  treasurer. 
Bagot,  I  know  you'll  to  the  governor : 
Commend  me  to  him ;  say  I  am  bound  to  travel. 
To  see  the  fruitful  parts  of  Italy ; 
And  as  }[ou  ever  bore  a  Christian  mind. 
Let  Banister  some  favour  of  you  find. 

Bag,  For  your  sake.  Sir ;  I'll  help  him  all  I  can- 
To  starve  his  heart  out  ere  he  gets  a  groat ;  \^And€. 
So,  Master  Cromwell,  do  I  take  my  leave, 
Por  I  must  straight  unto  the  governor. 

Crom,  PareweU,  Sir ;  pray  you  remember  what  I  said. 

l^Mlxit  Baoot. 
No,  Cromwell,  no ;  thy  heart  was  ne'er  so  base, 
To  live  by  falsehood,  or  by  brokery. 
But  it  falls  out  well ;  I  little  it  repent ; 
Hereafter  time  in  travel  shall  be  spent 

Enter  HoDGE. 

Hodge.  Your  son  Thomas,  quoth  you  !*  I  have  been  Thomass'd. 
I  had  thought  it  had  been  no  such  matter  to  ha'  gone  by  water ; 
for  at  Putney,  111  go  you  to  Parish-Gardenf  for  twopence ;  sit  as 
gtill  as  may  be,  without  any  wagging  or  jolting  in  my  guts,  in  a 
little  boat  too :  here,  we  were  scarce  four  miles  m  the  great  green 
water,  but  I,  thinking  to  go  to  mv  afternoon's  nuncheon,  as^twas 
my  manner  at  home,  felt  a  kind  of  rising  in  my  guts.  At  last, 
one  of  the  sailors  spying  of  me—**  Be  of  good  cheer,^  says  he ;  **  set 
down  thy  victuals,  and  up  with  it ;  thou  hast  nothing  but  an  eel 
in  thy  bell^.**  Well,  to't  went  I,  to  Tuy  victuals  went  the  sailors ; 
and  thinking  me  to  be  a  man  of  better  experience  than  any  in 
the  ship,  ask'd  me  what  wood  the  ship  was  made  of:  they  all 
swore  I  told  them  as  right  as  if  I  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
carpenter  that  made  it  At  last  we  grew  near  land,  and  I  grew 
vilmnous  hungry,  and  went  to  my  oag.    The  devil  a  bit  there 

*  This  is  an  ejaculation  directed  afrainst  Old  CromweU,  who  had  sent 
Hodge  after  his  son. 

t  I.  e.  the  bear-garden,  in  Sonthwark,  which  was  sometimet  eaUed 
Paris-garden,  from  the  name  of  the  person  who  kept  it. 
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was,  the  sailors  had  tickled  me ;  yet  I  cannot  blame  them :  it 
was  a  -paxi  of  kindness ;  for  I  in  kindness  told  them  what  wood 
the  ship  was  made  of,  and  they  in  kindness  ate  up  my  victuals : 
as  indeed  one  good  turn  asketh  another.  "Well,  would  I  could 
find  mv  master  Thomas  in  this  Dutch  town !  he  might  put  some 
EngUsh  beer  into  my  belly. 

Crom.  What,  Hodge,  my  father's  man !  by  my  hand,  welcome. 
How  doth  my  father  ?  what's  the  news  at  home  ? 

Hodge.  Master  Thomas,  O  God !  Master  Thomas,  your  hand, 
glove  and  all.  This  is  to  give  you  to  understand,  that  your  father 
IS  in  health, and  Alice  Downing  here  hath  sent  you  a  nutmeg,  and 
Bess  Make-water  a  race*  of  ginger ;  my  fellows.  Will  and  Tom, 
hath  between  them  sent  you  a  dozen  of  points  ;t  and  goodman 
Toll,  of  the  Goat,  a  pair  of  mittens :  myself  came  in  person ;  and 
this  is  all  the  news.  ' 

Crom,  Gramercy,  good  Hodge,  and  thou  art  welcome  to  me, 
But  in  a&  ill  a  time  thou  comest  as  may  be ; 
For  I  am  travelUng  into  Italy. 
What  say'st  thou,  Hodge  ?  wilt  thou  bear  me  company  ? 

Bodge.  Will  I  bear  thee  company,  Tom  ?  what  tellest  me  of 
Italy  ?  Were  it  to  the  farthest  part  of  Flanders,  I  would  go 
with  thee,  Tom :  I  am  thine  in  all  weal  and  woe ;  thy  own  to 
command.  What,  Tom !  I  have  passed  the  rigorous  waves  of 
Neptune's  blasts.  I  tell  you,  Thomas.  I  have  been  in  danger  of 
the  floods;  and  when  I  have  seen  Boreas  begin  to  play  the 
ruflSan  with  us,  then  would  I  down  a'  my  knees,  and  call  uix>n 
Vulcan. 

Crom.  And  why  upon  him  ? 

Bodge.  Because,  as  this  same  fellow  Neptune  is  god  of  the 
seas,  so  Vulcan  is  lord  over  the  smiths ;  and  therefore  I,  being  a 
smith,  thought' his  godhead  would  have  some  care  yet  of  me. 

Crom.  A  good  conceit :  but  tell  me,  hast  thou  dined  yet  ? 

Bodge.  Thomas^  to  speak  the  truth,  not  a  bit  yet,  I. 

Crom.  Com^  go  with  me,  thou  shalt  have  cheer,  good  store ; 
And  farewell,  Antwerp,  if  I  come  no  more. 

Bodge.  I  follow  thee,  sweet  Tom,  I  follow  thee.-  \_Bxeunt. 

SCENE  m.—Afiother  Street  in  the  same. 

Enter  the  GOTBENOE  of  the  English  Factory^  Bagot,  Me.  and 
ME8.  Banistee,  and  two  Officers. 

Gov.  Is  Cromwell  gone  then  say  you,  Master  Bagot  ? 
On  what  dislike,  I  pray  you  ?  what  was  the  cause  ? 

Bag.  To  tell  you  true,  a  wild  brain  J  of  his  own ; 
Such  youth  as  he  can't  see  when  they  are  well. 
He  is  all  bent  to  travel  (that's  his  reason). 
And  doth  not  love  to  eat  his  bread  at  home. 

Gov.  WelL  good  fortune  with  him,  if  the  man  be  gone. 
We  hardly  shall  find  such  a  one  as  he, 

•  A  quantity. 

t  /.  e.  the  strings  with  metal  tags  by  which  the  trunk  hose  were  fastened. 

t  Fancy. 
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To  fit  our  turns,  bis  dealings  were  so  honest 
But  now,  Sir,  for  your  jewels  that  I  have — 
What  d6  you  say  ?  what,  will  you  take  my  price  ? 

Bag.  O.  Sir,  you  offer  too  muoh  under  foot  * 

Gov.  'TKs  but  two  hundred  pound  between  us,  man 
What's  that  in  payment  of  five  thousand  pound  ? 

Bag,  Two  hundred  pound !  by'r  lady.  Sir,  tis  great ; 
Before  Igot  so  much,  it  made  me  sweat 

Qw).  Well,  Master  Bagot,  PU  proffer  you  fairly. 
You  see  this  merchant.  Master  Banister^ 
Is  going  now  to  prison  at  your  suit ; 
His  suMtance  all  is  gone :  what  would  you  have  P 
Yet,  in  regard  I  knew  the  man  of  wealth 
(Never  dishonest  deahng,  but  such  mishaps 
Have  fallen  on  him,  may  light  on  me  or  you). 
There  is  two  hundred  pound  between  us  two ; 
We  will  divide  the  same :  I'll  jnve  you  one. 
On  that  condition  you  will  setnim  free. 
His  state  is  nothing ;  that  you  see  yourself; 
And  where  nought  is,  the  king  must  lose  his  right 

Bag.  Sir,  Sir,  I  know  you  speak  out  of  your  love ; 
'Tis  foolish  love,  Sir,  sure,  to  pity  him. 
Therefore  content  yourself;  this  is  my  mind; 
To  do  him  ^ood  I  will  not  bate  a  penny. 

Ban.  This  is  my  comfort,  though  thou  dost  no  good, 
A  migh^  ebb  follows  a  mighty  flood. 

Mrs.  Ban.  O  thou  base  wretch,  whom  we  have  fostered. 
Even  as  a  serpent,  for  to  poison  us ! 
If  God  did  ever  right  a  woman's  wrong. 
To  that  same  God  I  bend  and  bow  my  neart. 
To  let  his  heavy  wrath  fall  on  thy  head. 
By  whom  my  hopes  and  joys  are  butchered. 

Bag.  Alas,  fond  woman !  I  pr'ythee  pray  thy  worst ; 
The  fox  fares  better  still  when  he  is  curst 

Enter  BowsEJL 

Oov.  Master  Bowser !  you're  welcome.  Sir,  flrom  England. 
What's  the  best  news  ?  and  how  do  all  our  friends  ? 

Bow.  They  are  all  well,  and  do  commend  them  to  you. 
There's  letters  from  your  brother  and  your  son : 
So,  fare  you  weU,  Sir ;  I  must  take  my  leave 
My  haste  and  business  doth  require  so. 

Gov.  Before  you  dine,  Sir  ?    What,  go  you  out  of  town  ? 

Bow.  r  faith  unless  I  hear  some  news  in  town, 
I  must  away ;  there  is  no  remedy. 

Gov.  Master  Bowser,  what  is  your  business  P  Hiay  I  know  it  ? 

Bow.  You  may  so.  Sir,  and  so  shall  all  the  city. 
The  king  of  late  hatn  had  his  treasury  robb'd, 
And  of  the  choicest  jewels  that  he  had : 
The  value  of  them  was  seven  thousand  pounds. 
The  fellow  that  did  steal  these  jewels  is  hang'd ; 


*  /.  tf .  too  low. 
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And  did  confess  thst  toi  tlnee  hundred  pound 
He  sold  them  to  one  Bagot  dwelling  in  London. 
Now  Bagot  's  fled,  and,  as  we  hear,  to  Antwerp ; 
And  hither  am  I  come  to  seek  him  out ; 
And  they  that  first  can  tell  me  of  his  news, 
Shall  have  a  hundred  pound  for  their  reward. 

Ban,  How  just  is  Qod  to  right  the  innocent ! 

Qo9,  Master  Bowser,  you  come  in  happy  time : 
Here  is  the  villain  Bagot  that  you  seelL 
And  all  those  jewels  Ij^ve  I  in  my  hands : 
Here,  officers,  look  to  him,  hold  him  fast. 

Bag,  The  acTil  ought*  me  a  shame,  and  now  hath  paid  it. 

Bow,  Is  this  that  Baeot  ?    Pellows,  hear  him  hence ; 
We  win  not  now  stand  nere  for  his  reply. 
Lade  him  with  irons ;  we  will  have  him  tried 
In  England,  where  his  villanies  are  known. 

Bag,  Mischief  oonfosion,  lidit  upon  yon  all ! 
O  hang  me,  drown  me,  let  me  Idll  myself; 
Let  go  my  arms,  let  me  run  quick  to  hell. 

Bow.  Away ;  hear  him  away ;  stop  the  slave's  mouth. 

lEaeutU  QMcers  and  Bagot. 

Mrs,  Ban.  Thy  works  are  infinite,  great  God  of  heaven. 

Gov.  I  heard  this  Bagot  was  a  wealthy  fellow. 

Bow.  He  was  indeed :  for  when  his  goods  were  seized, 
Of  jewels,  coin,  and  plate,  within  his  house 
Was  found  the  value  of  nve  thousand  pound ; 
His  fdmiture  faJfy  worth  half  so  much ; 
Which  heing  all  distrained  for  the  king, 
He  fhmkly  gave  it  to  the  Antwerp  merchants ; 
And  they  again,  out  of  their  bounteous  mind. 
Have  to  a  broths  of  thdr  company, 
A  man  de<»y'd  by  fortune  of  the  seas, 
Given  Bagors  wealth,  to  set  him  up  a^ain. 
And  keep  it  for  him;  his  name  is  Bamster. 

Chv.  Master  Bowser,  with  this  most  happy  news 
You  have  revived  two  nrom  the  ^tes  of  death : 
This  is  that  Banister,  and  this  his  wife. 

Bow.  Sir,  I  am  ^sA  my  fortune  is  so  good 
To  bringsuch  tiding  as  may  comfort  you. 

Ban,  Tou  have  given  life  unto  a  man  deem'd  dead ; 
For  by  these  news  my  life  is  newly  bred. 

Mrs.  Ban.  Thanks  to  my  God,  next  to  my  sovereign  king ; 
And  last  to  you,  that  these  good  news  do  brmg. 

Oov.  The  hundred  pound  I  must  receive,  as  due 
For  finding  Bagot^  I  freely  give  to  you. 

Bow,  And,  Master  Banister,  if  so  you  please, 
ni  bear  you  company,  when  you  cross  the  seas. 

Ban,  if  it  please  you.  Sir  ;~my  company  is  but 
Standsf  with  your  liking,  I  will  wait  on  you. 

Oov,  I  am  glad  that  ail  things  do  accord  so  well 
Come,  Master  Bowser,  let  us  in  to  dinner ; 

♦  7.  *.  owed.  t  I.e.  if  it  ittiti. 
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And,  Mistress  Banister,  be  merry,  wcnnan. 

Come,  after  sorrow  now  lefs  oheer  your  spirit; 

fijiaves  have  their  due,  and  you  but  what  you  merit     ISxewU, 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  I.— The  principal  Bridge  at  Florence, 

Enter  Gbomwell  and  HODGE  in  their  ahirtSt  and  withoui 
hats, 

Hodge.  Call  you  this  seeing  of  fashions  ?  marry,  would  I  had 
staid  at  Putney  still.    O,  Master  Thomas,  we  are  spoiled,  we  are 
gone. 
Crom.  Content  thee,  man ;  this  is  but  fortune. 
Sodge.  Fortune !  a  plague  of  this  fortune,  it  makes  me  go 
wet-shod ;  the  rogues  would  not  leave  me  a  shoe  to  my  feet 
For  my  hose. 

They  soom'a  them  with  their  heeU : 
But  for  my  doublet  and  hat, 
O  Lord,  they  embraced  me. 
And  unlaced  me, 
And  took  away  my  clothes, 
And  so  disgraced  me. 
Crom.  Well,  Hodge,  what  remedy  P  What  shift  shall  we  make 
now? 

Hodge.  Nay,  I  know  not.    For  begging  I  am  naught;  for 
stealing,  worse.    By  my  troth,  I  must  even  f^  to  my  old  trade, 
to  the  hammer  and  the  horse-heels  again : — ^But  now  the  worst 
is,  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  humour  of  the  horses  in  tlds 
country ;  whether  they  are  not  ooltish.  given  much  to  kickingL 
or  no :  for  when  I  have  one  leg  in  my  nand,  if  he  should  up  and 
lay  t'other  on  my  chaps,  I  were  gone ;  there  lay  I,  there  lay 
Hodge. 
Crom.  Hodge,  I  believe  thou  must  work  fbr  us  both. 
Hodge.  O,  Master  Thomas,  have  not  I  told  you  of  this  ?  Have 
not  I  many  a  time  and  often  said,  Tom,  or  Master  Thomas,  learn 
to  make  a  horse-shoe,  it  will  be  your  own  another  day :  this  was 
not  regarded.— Hark  you,  Thomas !  what  do  you  call  the  fellows 
that  robbed  us? 
Crom.  The  banditti. 

Hodge.  The  banditti,  do  you  call  them?  I  know  notwiiat 
they  are  called  here,  but  I  am  sure  we  call  them  plain  thieves  in 
England.  O,  Tom,  that  we  were  now  at  Putney,  at  the  ale* 
there ! 

Crom.  Content  thee,  man :  here  set  up  these  two  bills. 
And  let  us  keep  our  standing  on  the  bridge. 
The  fashion  of  this  country  is  such. 
If  any  stranger  be  oppre8B^d  with  want, 


*  I.e.  tiieale-houseb 
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To  write  the  manner  of  hig  misery ; 
And  such  as  are  disposed  to  suocoor  him, 

[Hodge  sets  up  the  hiUs. 
Will  do  it.    What,  Hodge,  hast  thou  set  them  up  ? 

Hodge.  Ay,  they  are  up;  God  send  some  to  read  them ;  and 
not  only  to  read  them,  but  also  to  look  on  us :  and  not  altogether 
look  on  .us,  but  to  reUeve  us.    O,  cold,  cold,  cold ! 

[Obomwbll  stands  at  one  end  of  the  bridge,  and 
Hodge  at  the  other. 

JSnter  Fbescobald.  ^ 

Fres,  Ireads the hiUs^.  Whaf shore? 
Two  Englishmen,  and  robb'd  by  the  banditti ! 
One  of  them  seems  to  be  a  gentleman. 
Tis  pity  that  his  fortune  was  so  hard, 
To  fall  mto  the  desprate  hands  of  thieves : 
ril  question  him  of  what  estate  he  is. 
God  save  you,  Sir.    Are  you  an  Englishman  ? 

Orom.  1  am.  Sir,  a  distressed  Englishman. 

JVe«.  And  what  are  you,  my  friend  ? 

Hodge.  Who,  I  Sir  ?  by  my  troth,  I  do  not  know  myself  what 
I  am  now ;  but.  Sir,  I  was  a  smith.  Sir,  a  poor  farrier,  of  Putney. 
Thaf  s  my  master.  Sir,  yonder ;  I  was  robbed  for  his  sake.  Sir. 

Fres.  I  see  you  have  been  met  by  the  banditti. 
And  therefore  need  not  ask  how  you  came  thus. 
But,  Fresoobald,  why  dost  thou  question  them 
Of  tneir  estate,  and  not  reheve  their  need  ? 
Sir,  the  coin  I  have  about  me  is  not  much : 
There's  sixteen  ducats  for  to  clothe  yourselves, 
There's  sixteen  more  to  buy  your  diet  with. 
And  there's  sixteen  to  pay  for  your  horse-hire. 
'Tis  all  the  wealth,  you  see,  my  purse  possesses ; 
But,  if  you  please  for  to  inauire  me  out,  ^ 

Tou  shall  not  want  for  augnt  that  I  can  do. 
My  name  is  Frescobald,  a  Florence  merchant, 
A  man  that  always  loved  your  nation. 

Crom.  This  unexpected  favour  at  your  hands. 
Which  God  dofli  know,  if  e'er  I  shall  requite — 
Necessity  makes  me  to  take  your  bounty. 
And  for  your  gold  can  yield  you  nought  but  thanks. 
Yoiur  charity  hath  help'd  me  from  despair ;    . 
Your  name  shall  still  be  in  my  hearty  prayer. 

I}res.  It  is  not  worth  such  thanks :  come  to  my  house ; 
Your  want  shall  better  be  relieved  than  thus. 

Orom.  I  pray,  excuse  me ;  this  shall  well  suffice. 
To  bear  my  charges  to  Bononia,* 
Whereast  a  noble  earl  is  much  distress'd : 
An  Englishman.  Eussell  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
Is  by  the  French  king  sold  unto  his  death. 
It  may  fall  out,  that  I  may  do  him  good ; 
to  save  his  life,  I'll  hazard  my  heart-blood. 

*  The  Latin  name  for  Bolog:na.  t  Whereas,  for  whert 
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Therefore,  kind  Sir,  thanks  for  your  liberal  gift ; 
I  must  be  ffone  to  aid  him,  there's  no  shift. 

Fr9»,  ru  be  no  hinderer  to  so  good  an  act 
Heaven  prosper  you  in  that  you  go  about ! 
If  fortune  brmg  you  this  maw  haok  again. 
Pray  let  me  see  you :  so  I  take  my  leave; 
All  good  a  man  oan  msh,  I  do  bequeath.       [JSri^  Fbbsoqbjlld. 

Crom,  All  good  that  God  dotii  send  light  on  your  head ! 
There's  few  such  men  within  our  climate  bred. 
How  say  you,  Hodge  ?  is  not  this  good  fortune  ? 

Hodge.  How  say  you  P  111  tell  yon  what,  Master  Thomas ;  if 
all  men  be  of  this  gentleman's  mind,  let* s  keep  our  standings 
upon  this  bridge ;  we  shall  get  m(»re  here,  with  begging  in  one 
day,  than  I  shall  with  making  horse-shoes  in  a  whd^  year. 

Crom.  No,  Hodge,  we  must  be  gone  unto  fiononia, 
There  to  reheve  the  noble  earl  of  Bedford : 
Where,  if  I  fail  not  in  mv  policy. 
I  shidl  deceive  thehr  subtb  treacnery. 

Hodge,  Nay,  111  follow  you.  God  btess  us  from  the  IMeving 
banditti  again.  lEwemiU. 

SCENE  H.— Sonoma,    A  Soom  in  an  Hotel 
Enter  Bedfobd  and  HoST. 

Bed.  Am  I  betray'd  ?  was  Bedford  bom  to  die 
By  such  base  slaves,  in  such  a  i>laoe  as  this  ? 
Have  I  escaped  so  many  times  in  Eranoe, 
So  many  battles  have  I  overpass'd. 
And  made  the  French  skir,*  when  they  heard  my 
And  am  I  now  betray'd  unto  my  death  ? 
Some  of  their  hearf  s-blood  first  shall  pay  for  it. 

Host.  They  do  desire,  m^  lord,  to  speak  with  you. 

Bed.  The  traitors  do  deare  to  have  my  blood; 
But  by  my  birth,  my  honour,  and  my  name. 
By  all  my  hopes,  my  life  shall  coat  them  detfr. 
Open  the  door ;  111  venture  out  upon  them. 
And  if  I  must  di&  then  111  die  with  honour. 

Ho9t.  Alas,  my  lord,  that  is  a  desperate  course : 
They  have  begirt  you  round  about  the  house. 
Theur  meaning  is,  to  take  you  prisoner. 
And  so  to  send  your  body  unto  France. 

Bed,  First  shall  the  ocean  be  as  dry  as  sand. 
Before  alive  they  send  me  unto  France. 
I'll  have  my  body  first  bored  like  a  raeve. 
And  die  as  Hector,  'gainst  the  Myrmidons, 
Ere  France  shall  boast  Bedford 's  tlmr  prisoner. 
Treacherous  France !  that^ 'gainst  the  law  of  arms^ 
Hath  here  betray'd  tiiine  enemy  to  death. 
But  be  assure<L  my  blood  shall  be  revenged 
Upon  the  best  uves  that  remain  in  France^ 

*  I.  e.  scour  away. 
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JEnter  a  Servant. 

Stand  back,  or  else  thou  run'st  upon  thy  death. 

Ser.  Pardon,  my  lord ;  I  come  to  tell  your  honour. 
That  they  have  hired  a  Neai)olitan, 
Who  by  his  oratory  hath  promised  them, 
Without  the  shedding  of  one  drop  of  blood. 
Into  their  hands  safe  to  deliver  you ; 
And  therefore  craves  none  but  himself  may  enter, 
And  a  poor  swain  that  attends  upon  him. 

Bed.  A  Neapolitan  ?  bid  him  come  in.  [Exit  Servant 

Were  he  as  cunning  in  his  eloquence 
As  Cicero,  the  famous  man  of  Ilome, 
His  words  would  be  as  chaff  against  the  wind. 
Sweet-tongued  Ulysses,  that  made  Aiax  mad, 
Were  he,  and  his  tongue  in  this  speaker's  head, 
Alivei,  he  wins  me  not;  then  'tis  no  conquest  dead. 

Unter  Ceomwell,  in  a  NeapolUcm  habit,  and  HODOE. 

Cram.  Sir,  are  you  the  master  of  the  house  ? 

So*t.  I  am.  Sir. 

Crom,  By  this  same  token  you  must  leave  this  place, 
And  leave  none  but  the  earl  and  I  together, 
And  this  my  peasant  here  to  tend  on  us. 

Sost.  With  all  my  heart :  God  grant  you  do  some  good. 

[Sxit  H08T.    Ceomwell  shut^  the  door. 

Bed,  Now,  Sir,  what  is  your  will  with  me  ? 

Crom.  Intends  your  honour  not  to  yield  yourself? 

Bed.  No,  good-man  goose,  not  while  my  sword  doth  last. 
Is  this  your  eloquence  for  to  persuade  me  ? 

Crom.  My  lord^  my  eloouence  is  for  to  save  you : 
I  am  not,  as  vou  judge,  a  Neapolitan, 
But  Cromwell,  your  servant,  and  an  Englishman. 

Bed.  How !  Cromwell  ?  not  my  farrier's  son  ? 

Crom.  The  same.  Sir ;  and  am  come  to  succour  you. 

Hodge.  Yes,  faitn.  Sir;  and  I  am  Hodge,  your  poor  smith: 
many  a  time  and  oft  have  I  shod  your  dapple-grey. 

Bed.  And  what  avails  it  me  that  thou  art  here  ? 

Crom.  It  may  avail,  if  you'll  be  ruled  by  me. 
My  lord,  you  know,  the  men  of  Mantua 
And  these  Bononians  are  at  deadly  strife ; 
And  they,*  my  lord,  both  love  and  honour  you. 
Could  you  but  get  out  of  the  Mantua  port,T 
Then  were  you  safe,  despite  of  all  their  force.  ^ 

Bed.  Tut>  man,  tnou  talk'st  of  things  impossible; 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  we  are  round  beset  r 
How  then  is*t  possible  we  should  escape  ? 

Crom.  By  force  we  cannot,  but  by  policy. 
Put  on  the  apparel  here  that  Hodge  doth  wear, 
And  give  him  yours :  The  states,!  they  know  you  not 

*  I.  e.  the  people  of  Mantua.  f  I.  e.  the  grate  leading  to  Mantua. 

t  T.  e.  the  principal  personages. 
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(For,  as  I  think,  they  never  saw  your  face) ; 

And  at  a  watch- word  must  I  call  them  in, 

And  will  desire  that  we  two  safe  may  pass 

To  Mantua,  where  I'll  say  my  business  lies.  ' 

How  doth  your  honour  like  of  this  device  ? 

Bed.  O,  wondrous  good.— But  wilt  thou  venture,  Hodge  ? 

Modge.  Willi? 

0  noble  lord 

1  do  accord, 

In  any  thing  I  can : 
And  do  agree, 
To  set  thee  free. 
Do  Fortune  what  she  can. 
J3ed.  Come  then,  let  us  change  our  apparel  straight. 
Crom.  Go,  Hodge ;  make  haste,  lest  they  should  chance  to  calL 
Rodge.  I  warrant  you  I'll  fit  him  with  a  suit. 

[Uxeunt  Bedford  and  Hodgb. 
Crom,  Heavens  grant  this  policy  doth  take  suooess, 
And  that  the  earl  may  safely  scai)e  away ! 
And  yet  it  grieves  me  for  tms  simple  wretch, 
For  fear  lest  they  should  offer  him  violence : 
But  of  two  evils,  'tis  best  to  shun  the  greatest; 
And  better  is  it  that  he  live  in  thnil^ 
Than  such  a  noble  earl  as  he  should  fall. 
Their  stubborn  hearts,  it  may  be,  will  relent, 
Since  he  is  gone  to  whom  their  hate  is  bent 

He-enter  Bedfobd  and  HODGE. 

My  lord,  have  you  despatch'd  ? 

Bed.  How  dost  thou  like  us,  Cromwell  ?  is  it  well  ? 

Crom.  O,  my  good  lord,  excellent.  Hodge,  how  dost  feel 
thyself? 

Hodge.  How  do  I  feel  myself  ?  why,  as  a  nobleman  should  do. 
O,  how  I  feel  honour  come  creepine  on !  My  nobility  is  wonder- 
fiu  melancholy :  is  it  not  most  gentleman-like  to  be  melancholy  ? 

Bed.  Yes,  Hodge :  now  go  sit  down  in  the  study,  and  take  state 
upon  thee. 

Hodge.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord ;  let  me  alone  to  take  state 
upon  me :  But  hark,  my  lord,  do  you  feel  nothing  bite  about 
you? 

Bed.  No.  trust  me.  Hodge. 

Hodge.  Ay,  they  know  they  want  their  old  pasture.  *Tis  a 
strange  thing  of  this  vermin^hey  dare  not  meddle  with  nobility. 

Crom.  Go  take  thy  place,  Hodge ;  I  will  call  them  in. 
Now  all  is  done: — ^Enter,  an  if  you  please. 

Enter  the  GovEBNOB  and  other  States  and  Citizens  o/Bononia, 
and  Officers  with  hatterts. 

Oov.  What,  have  you  won  him  ?  will  he  yield  himself? 
Crom.  I  have,  an*t  please  you ;  and  the  quiet  earl 
Doth  yield  himself  to  be  di^sed  by  you. 
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Ow.  Give  him*  the  money  that  we  promised  him 
So  \e*i  him  go.  whither  it  please  himself. 

Crom.  My  business,  Sir,  Ues  unto  Mantua ; 
Please  you  to  give  me  a  safe  conduct  thither. 

Gov.  Go,  and  conduct  him  to  the  Mantua  port, 
And  see  him  safe  deUver'd  presently. 

[^Exeunt  Gbomwell,  Bedfobd,  and  an  Officeb. 
Go  draw  the  curtains,  let  us  see  the  earl  :t — 

\^An  Attendant  opens  the  cwiaina, 
O,  he  is  writing :  stand  apart  awhile. 

Sodge  [readsj.  FeUow  Wittiam,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been;  I 
went  from  you  a  smithy  I  write  to  you  as  a  lord.  I  am,  at  this 
present  writing,  among  the  Poloman  sausages.  I  do  commend 
my  lordship  to  lUUph  and  to  JRoger,  to  Bridget  and  to  Dorothy, 
and  so  to  all  the  youth  of  Putney. 

Oov.  Sure  these  are  the  names  of  English  noblemen. 
Some  of  his  special  friends,  to  whom  he  writes  :— 

[Hodge  sounds  a  note. 
But  stay,  he  doth  address  himself  to  sing.    [Hodge  sings  a  song. 
My  lord,  I  am  glad  you  are  so  frolic  and  so  olithe : 
Believe  me,  noble  lord,  if  you  knew  all. 
You'd  change  your  merry  vein  to  sudden  sorrow. 

Hodge.  I  change  my  merry  vein  ?  no,  thou  Bononian,  no ; 
I  am  a  lord,  and  therefore  le^  me  go. 
I  do  defy  thee  and  thy  sausages ; 
Therefore  stand  off,  and  come  not  near  my  honour. 

Oov.  My  lord,  this  jesting  cannot  serve  your  turn. 

Sodge.  Dost  think,  thou  hlack  Bononian  beast, 
That  I  do  flout,  do  gibe,  or  jest  ? 
Noi,  no,  thou  beer-not,  know  that  I, 
A  noble  earl,  a  lord  par-dy—  \_A  trumpet  sounds. 

Gov.  What  means  this  trumpet's  sound  ? 

Enter  a  Messengeb. 

at.  One  is  come  firom  the  states  of  Mantua. 

Gov.  What  would  you  with  us  ?  speak,  ihou  man  of  Mantua. 

Mes.  Men  of  Bononia,  this  my  message  is ; 
To  let  you  know  the  noble  earl  of  Bedford 
Is  safe  within  the  town  of  Mantua, 
And  wills  you  send  the  peasant  that  you  have, 
Who  hath  deceived  your  expectation : 
Or  else  the  states  of  Mantua  have  vow'd. 
They  will  recall  the  truce  that  thev  have  made ; 
And  not  a  man  shall  stir  from  forth  your  town, 
That  shall  return,  unless  you  send  him  back. 

Gov.  O  this  misfortune,  how  it  mads  my  heart ! 
The  Neapolitan  hath  beguiled  us  all. 
Hence  with  this  fooL    What  shall  we  do  with  him. 
The  earl  being  gone  ?  a  plague  upon  it  all ! 

*  J.  e.  Cromwell. 

t  It  was  once  common  to  divide  the  stage  by  means  of  a  curtidn,  or 
traverse,  that  it  zoight  answer  the  purpose  of  more  than  one  apartment. 
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Hodge.  No,  FU  assure  you,  I  am  no  earl,  but  a  smith,  Sir;  one 
Hodge,  a  smith  at  Putney,  Sir ;  one  that  hath  gulled  you,  that 
hath  bored  you.  Sir. 

Gov.  Away  with  him ;  take  henoe  the  fool  you  came  for. 

Hodge.  Ay,  Sir,  and  Pll  leave  the  greater  fool  with  you. 

Met.  Farewell,  Bononians.    Ck)me,  Ariend,  along  with  me. 

Hodge.  My  Mend,  afore ;  my  lordship  will  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  HODOE  and  MessBNOEB. 

O^yo.  WelL  Mantua,  since  by  thee  the  earl  is  lost, 
Within  few  days  I  hope  to  see  thee  crost. 

lExeunt  Gk>TEBNOB,  StcOee,  AUendanie,  S^c 

JSnter  Chobus. 

Cho.  Thus  far  you  see  how  Cromwell's  fortune  pass'd. 
The  earl  of  Bedford,  being  safe  in  Mantua, 
Desires  Cromwell's  company  into  France, 
To  make  requital  for  his  courtesy : 
But  Cromwell  doth  deny  the  earl  nis  suit. 
And  tells  him  of  those  parts  he  meant  to  see, 
He  had  not  yet  set  footing  on  the  land; 
And  so  directly  takes  his  way  to  Spain : 
The  earl  to  Fiunce ;  and  so  they  both  do  part. 
Now  let  your  thoughts,  as  swift  as  is  the  wind. 
Skin  some  few  jears  that  Cromwell  spent  in  trav^ ; 
And  now  imagme  him  to  be  in  England, 
Servant  unto  the  Master  of  the  Bolls ; 
Where  in  short  time  he  there  began  to  flourish : 
An  hour  shall  show  you  what  few  years  did  nourish.  lExii, 

SCEIfJS  III.— London.    A  Boom  in  SiB  Chbistopheb 
Hale's  house. 

Music  plays ;  then  a  banquet  is  brought  in.    Enter  SiB  CHBIS- 
TOPHEB Hales,  Cbomwell,  and  two  Sebyants. 

Hales.  Come,  Sirs,  be  careflil  of  your  master's  credit ; 
And  as  our  bounty  now  exceeds  the  figure 
Of  common  entertainment,  so  do  you. 
With  looks  as  free  as  is  your  master's  soul. 
Give  formal  welcome  to  the  thronced  tables, 
That  shall  receive  the  cardinal's  followers. 
And  the  attendants  of  the  great  Lord  Chancellor. 
But  all  my  care,  Cromwell,  depends  on  thee : 
Thou  art  a  man  differing  from  vulvar  form. 
And  by  how  much  thy  spirit 's  rank'd  'bove  these. 
In  rules  of  art,  by  so  much  it  shines  brighter 
By  travel,  whose  observance  pleads  his  merit, 
In  a  most  leam'd,  yet  unaffectin^  spirit. 
Good  Cromwell,  cast  an  eye  of  fair  regard 
'Bout  all  my  house ;  and  what  this  ruder  flesh,* 
Through  ignorance,  or  wine,  do  miscreate, 

*  I.  e.  these  ooaner  natures,  i.  e.  the  menials. 
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Salve  thou  with  courtesy.    If  weloome  want, 
Full  bowls  and  ample  banquets  will  seem  scant 

Crom.  Sir,  as  to  whatsoever  lies  in  me, 
Assure  you,  I  will  show  my  utmost  duty. 

Sales,  About  it,  then ;  the  lords  will  straight  be  here. 

[£xU  Cbomwbll. 
Cromwell,  thou  hast  those  parts  would  rather  suit 
The  service  of  the  state  than  of  my  house : 
I  look  upon  thee  with  a  loving  eye. 
That  one  day  will  prefer  thy  destiny. 

Snter  a  SbbvakT. 

Ser,  Sir;  the  lords  be  at  hand. 

McUes.  They  are  welcome ;  bid  Cromwell  straight  attend  uf. 
And  look  you  all  things  be  in  perfect  readiness.  [ExU  SsAYAif T. 

The  music  plays.     JEwter  CaBDIKAL  Wolset,  Sib  Thohas 
MOBB,  Gabdiiteb;  Cbomwell,  and  other  Aitendants, 

Wol.  O,  Sir  Christopher, 
You  are  too  UberaL  What !  a  banquet,  too  P 

Hales,  My  lords^  if  words  could  snow  the  ample  welcome 
That  my  free  heart  affords  you,  I  could  then 
Become  a  prater  \  but  I  now  must  deal 
Like  a  feast-poUtician  with  your  lordships ; 
Defer  your  welcome  till  the  banquet  enc^ 
That  it  may  then  salve  our  defect  of  fare : 
Yet  welcome  now.  and  all  that  tend  on  you. 

Wol.  Our  thauKS  to  the  land  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
Come  and  sit  down ;  sit  down,  Sir  Thomas  More. 
Tis  strange,  how  that  we  and  the  Spaniard  difi^ ; 
Their  dinner  is  our  banauet  aftw  dinner, 
And  they  are  men  of  active  disposition. 
This  I  gather  that,  by  their  sparing  meat. 
Their  bodies  are  more  fitter  for  the  wars ; 
And  if  that  £Eunine  chance  to  pinch  their  maws. 
Being  used  to  Hast,  it  breeds  in  them  less  pain. 

Hales,  Fill  me  some  wine ;  111  answw  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
My  lord,  we  English  are  of  more  freer  souls, 
Than  hunger-starved  and  ill-complexion'd  Spaniards. 
They  that  are  rich  in  Spain  spare  belly  food. 
To  deck  their  backs  with  an  Italian  hood, 
And  silks  of  Seville ;  and  the  poorest  snake  * 
That  feeds  on  lemons,  pilchards,  and  ne'er  heated 
His  palate  with  sweet  nesh,  will  bear  a  case  f 
More  &t  X  and  ^fallant  than  his  starved  face. 
Pride,  the  Inquisition,  and  this  belly-evil. 
Are,  in  mv  judgment,  Spain's  three-headed  devil. 

More.  Indeed  it  is  a  plague  unto  their  nation. 
Who  stagger  after  in  bunoi  imitation. 

*  Equivalent  to  '*  poorest  creature."  f  /.  e.  dothes. 

t  I.  e.  rich,  fine. 
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Eal€$,  My  lords,  with  welcome,  I  preient  your  lordships 
A  solemn  health. 

More,  I  love  healths  well ;  but  when  as*  healths  do  \amg 
Pain  to  the  head,  and  body's  surfeiting, 
Then  oease  I  healths : 

Nay.  spill  not,  friend ;  for  though  the  drops  be  small. 
Yet  nave  they  force  to  force  men  to  the  wall. 

Wol.  Sir  Christopher,  is  that  your  man  ? 

EdUs.  An't  Uke 
Your  grace,  he  is  a  scholar,  and  a  linguist ; 
One  that  hath  travelled  through  many  parts 
Of  Christendom,  my  lord. 

Woh  My  friend,  come  nearer ;  have  you  been  a  traveller  f 

Crom»  My  lord, 
I  have  added  to  my  knowledge,  the  Low  Countries, 
With  France,  Spain,  Germany,  and  Italy : 
And  though  small  gain  of  pront  I  did  find. 
Yet  it  did  please  my  eye,  content  my  mind. 

WoL  what  do  you  think  then  of  the  several  states 
And  princes'  courts  as  you  have  travelled  ? 

Crom,  My  lord,  no  court  with  England  may  oomparet, 
Neither  for  state,  nor  civil  government. 
Lust  dwells  in  Prance,  in  Italy,  and  Spain^ 
From  the  poor  peasant,  to  the  prince's  tram. 
In  Germany  and  Holland,  riot  serves ; 
And  he  that  most  can  drink,  most  he  deserves. 
England  I  praise  not.  for  I  here  was  bom. 
But  sure  she  laughs  the  others  unto  scorn. 

Woh  My  lord,  there  dwells  within  that  spirit  more 
Than  can  be  disoem'd  by  the  outward  eye : — 
Sir  Christopher,  will  vou  i)art  with  your  man  ? 

Salet,  I  nave  sought  to  proflfer  hun  unto  your  lordship ; 
And  now  I  see  he  hath  preferred  himself. 

Wol,  What  is  thy  name  ? 

Crom.  Cromwell,  my  lord. 

Wol,  Then,  Cromwell,  here  we  make  thee  solicitor 
Of  OUT  causes,  and  nearest,  next  ourself : 
Gardiner,  give  you  kind  welcome  to  the  man. 

[Gaedinee  embraces  Mm, 

More,  My  lord  cardinal,  you  are  a  royal  winner, 
Have  got  a  man,  besides  your  bounteous  dinner. 
WeU,  my  good  knight,  pray  that  we  come  no  more : 
If  we  come  often,  tnou  mayst  shut  thy  door. 

Wol.  Sir  Christopher,  hadst  thou  given  me  half  thy  landai, 
Thou  couldst  not  have  pleased  me  so  much  as  with 
This  man  of  thine.    My  infant  thoughts  do  spell. 
Shortly  his  fortune  shall  be  lifted  higher ; 
True  industry  doth  kindle  honour's  fire : 
And  so,  kind  Master  of  the  Bolls,  farewell 

M<de9,  Cromwell,  &rewelL 

♦That. 
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Crom,  Cromwell  takes  his  leave  of  you. 
That  ne'er  will  leave*  to  love  and  honour  you. 

[Exeunt,.  The  muMo plays  (u  they  go  oui. 


ACT  IV. 

Enter  Chobus. 

Cho.  Now  Cromwell's  highest  fortunes  do  begin. 
Wolsey,  that  loved  him  as  he  did  his  life. 
Committed  all  his  treasure  to  his  hands, 
Wolsey  is  dead ;  and  Gardiner,  his  man, 
Is  now  created  bishop  of  Winchester. 
Pardon  if  we  omit  all  Wolse/s  life. 
Because  our  play  depends  on  Cromwell's  death. 
Now  sit,  and  see  his  nighest  state  of  all. 
His  height  of  rising,  and  his  sudden  fall. 
Pardon  the  errors  are  akeady  pas^ 
And  Uve  in  hope  the  best  doth  come  at  last 
My  hope  ujwn  your  favour  doth  depend, 
And  looks  to  have  your  liking  ere  the  end.  [Exit 

SCENE  Z—The  same.    A  public  Walk. 

Enter  Gasdikeb  JBishop  of  WiNCHBSTBB,  the  Dukes  of  NoB- 
FOLK  and  O/SUFFOLE,  SiB  ThOMAS  MOBE,  SiB  CHBISTOFHEB 

Hales,  and  Cbomwell. 

Nor,  Mafeter  Cromwell,  since  Cardinal  Wolsey*8  death. 
His  majesty  is  given  to  understand 
There's  certain  bills  and  writines  in  your  hand. 
That  mueh  concern  the  state  of  England. 
My  lord  of  Winchester,  is  it  not  so  r 

GcMT,  My  lord  of  Norfolk,  we  two  were  whilom  fellows : 
And  Master  CromwelL  though  our  masterfs  love 
Did  bind  us,  while  his  love  was  to  the  king, 
It  is  no  boot  now  to  deny  those  things, 
Which  may  be  prejudicial  to  the  state : 
And  thougn  that  God  hath  raised  my  fortune  higher 
Than  any  way  I  look'd  for,  or  deserved, 
Yet  may  my  life  no  longer  with  me  dweU, 
Than  I  prove  true  unto  my  sovereim  I 
What  say  you,  Master  Cromwell  ?  have  you  those 
Writings^y,  or  no  ? 

Crom.  Here  are  the  writings : 
And  on  my  knees  I  sive  them  unto 
The  worthy  dukes  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Norfolk. 
He  was  my  master,  and  each  virtuous  part 
That  Uved  in  him,  I  tender'd  with  my  heart ; 
*  I.  e,  cease. 
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But  what  his  head  oomplotted  'gainst  the  state, 
"Mj  country's  love  commands  me  that  to  hatew 
His  sudden  death  I  gricTe  for,  not  his  fall 
Because  he  soueht  to  work  my  country's  thraU. 

Sitf,  Cromwell,  the  king  shall  hear  of  this  thy  duty ; 
Who,  I  assure  myself,  will  well  reward  thee. 
My  lord,  lef  s  go  unto  his  majesty. 
And  show  those  writings  which  ne  longs  to  see. 

[UxeuntN  orfoJaK  and  SUFFOLK. 

JShOer  Bedfobd  hasHlp, 

Bed,  How  now,  who  is  this  ?  Cromwell  ?  By  my  soul. 
Welcome  to  England :  thou  once  didst  save  my  life ; 
Didst  not,  Cromwell  ? 

Crom.  If  I  did  so,  'tis  sreater  glory  for  me 
That  you  rememher  it,  than  for  myself 
Vainly  to  report  it. 

Bed,  Well,  Cromwell,  how's  the  time, 
I  shall  commend  thee  to  my  sovereign. 
Cheer  up  thyself,  for  I  will  raise  thy  state : 
A  Russell  yet  was  never  found  ingrate.  [ExU, 

Sales.  O  how  uncertain  is  the  wheel  of  fate ! 
Who  lately  greater  than  the  cardinal. 
For  fear  and  love  ?  and  now  who  lower  lies  ? 
Q9.J  honours  are  but  Fortune's  flatteries ; 
And  whom  this  day  pride  and  ambition  swells, 
To-morrow  envy  and  ambition  quells. 

Mere.  Who  sees  the  cobweb  tangle  the  poor  fly 
M^  boldly  say,  the  wretch's  death  is  niffh. 

Gard,  I  knew  his  state  and  proud  ambition 
Were  too^too  violent  to  last  oWlong. 

Males.  Who  soars  too  near  the  sun  with  golden  wings. 
Melts  them;  to  ruin  his  own  fortune  brings. 

Enter  the  Duke  cf  SUFFOLK. 
Suf,  Cromwell,  kneel  down.    In  King  Hemy's  name,  arise 
Sir  Thomas  Cromwell ;  thus  begins  thy  fame. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  NOBFOLK. 
Nor,  Cromwell,  the  gracious  majesty  of  England, 
For  the  good  liking  he  conceives  of  thee. 
Makes  thee  the  master  of  the  jewel-house, 
Chief  secretary  to  himself,  ana  withal 
Creates  thee  one  of  his  highness'  privy-counciL 

Enter  the  Earl  cf  BEDFORD. 

Bed,  Where  is  Sir  Thomas  Cromwell  P  is  he  knighted  ? 

81^.  He  is,  my  lord. 

Bed,  Then,  to  add  honour  to 
His  name,  the  king  creates  him  the  lord-keepw 
Of  his  privy  seal,  and  master  of  the  rolla^ 
Which  you.  Sir  Christopher,  do  now  enjoy : 
The  king  determines  higher  place  for  you. 
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Crom,  My  lords, 
These  honours  are  too  high  for  my  desert. 

More.  O  content  thee,  man ;  who  would  not  choose  it  P 
Yet  thou  art  wise  In  seemins;  to  refuse  it. 

Qard.  Here's  honours,  titles,  and  promotions : 
I  fear  this  cUmhing  will  have  sudden  fall. 

Nor.  Then  come,  my  lords ;  let*8  all  together  hring 
This  new-made  counsellor  to  England's  king. 

{Exewnt  all  hut  GaBDIITBB. 

Oard.  But  Gardiner  means  his  glory  shall  he  dimm'd. 
Shall  Cromwell  live  a  greater  man  than  I  ? 
My  envy  with  his  honour  now  is  hred : 
I  hope  to  shorten  Cromwell  hy  the  head.  [JEacit 

SCENE  U.— London,    A  Street  before  Cromwell's  house. 

Enter  Fbbscobald. 

Free.  O  Fresoohald,  what  shall  hecome  of  thee  ? 
Where  shalt  thou  go,  or  which  way  shalt  thou  turn  ? 
Fortune,  that  turns  her  too  unconstant  wheel, 
Hath  turn'd  thy  wealth  and  riches  in  the  sea. 
All  parts  abroad  wherever  I  have  been 
Grow  weary  of  me,  and  deny  me  succour. 
My  debtors,  they  that  should  relieve  my  want, 
Forswear  my  money,*  say  they  owe  me  none ; 
They  know  my  state  too  mean  to  bear  out  law : 
And  here  in  London,  where  I  ofb  have  been. 
And  have  done  good  to  many  a  wretched  man. 
I  am  now  most  wretehed  here,  despised  myself. 
In  vain  it  is  more  of  their  hearts  to  try ; 
Be  patient,  therefore,  lay  thee  down  and  die.  [Xie#  down. 

Enter  Seely  and  JoAK. 

Seely.  Come,  Joan,  come ;  let's  see  what  he'll  do  for  us  now.  I 
wist  we  have  done  for  him,  when  many  a  time  and  often  he 
might  have  gone  a-hungrv  to  bed. 

Joan.  Alas,  man,  now  he  is  made  a  lord,  hell  never  look  ui)on 
us;  hell  fUlfil  the  old  proverb.  Set  beggars  a  horseback  and 
thej/'ll  ride— A  we!l-a-day  for  my  cow !  such  as  he  hath  made  us 
come  behind-hand ;  we  had  never  pawn'd  our  cow  else  to  pay 
our  rent. 

Seely.  Well,  Joan,  he'll  come  this  way ;  and  by  God's  dickers! 
Ill  tell  him  roundly  of  it,  an  if  he  were  ten  lords :  a'  shall  know 
that  I  had  not  my  cheese  and  my  bacon  for  nothins. 

Jocm.  Do  you  remember,  husband,  how  he  would  mouch§  up 
my  cheese-cakes  ?  He  hath  forgot  this  now ;  but  now  we'll 
remember  1 1  him. 

Seely.  Ay,  we  shall  have  now  three  flaps  with  a  fox-tail :  but 
i'  faith  III  jibber  a  joint,!  but  I'll  tell  him  hia  own.— Stay,  who 
comes  here  ?    O,  stand  up,  here  he  comes ;  stand  up. 

*  Deny  on  oath  that  they  are  indebted.  f  J.  «.  know. 

t  Tens;  fingers.      ^  Eatfreedily.        |  I.e.  remind.      %  J,e.  be  spitted. 
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Enter  HODGB  wUh  a  tipstaff;  Gbomwell,  with  the  mace 
carried  before  him;  the  Dukes  of  NOBFOLK  and  Suffolk, 
and  Attendamts, 

Rodge.  Ck)in6 ;  away  with  these  beggars  here.  Rise  up,  siirah ; 
oome  out,  good  people;  run  afore  thejre,  ho. 

[Fbescobald  risesy  and  stands  at  a  distance. 

Seely.  Ay,  we  are  kick'd  away,  now  we  come  for  our  own ;  the 
time  nath  been,  he  would  ha'  look'd  more  friendly  upon  us :  And 
you,  Hodge,  we  know  you  well  enough,  though  you  are  so  fin& 

Crom.  Come  hither,  sirrah :— Stajr,  what  men  are  these  ? 
My  honest  host  of  Hounslow,  and  his  wife  ? 
I  owe  thee  money,  father,  do  I  not  ? 

Seely,  Ay,  by  the  body  of  me,  dost  thou.  Would  thou  wouldsfe 
pay  me :  sood  four  pound  it  is ;  I  hav't  o'  the  post*  at  home. 

Crom,  I  know  'tis  true.    Siirah,  give  him  ten  angels : — 
And  look  your  wife  and  you  do  stay  "to  dinner 
And  while  you  live,  I  freely  give  to  you 
Four  pound  a  year,  for  the  four  nound  I  oughtf  you. 

Seehf,  Art  not  changed  ?  Art  old  Tom  still  ?  Now  Qod  bless  t^ecL 
ffood  Lord  Tom.  Home,  Joan,  home ;  I'll  dine  with  my  Lora 
Tom  to-day,  and  thou  shalt  come  neict  week.  Fetch  my  cow; 
home,  Joan,  home. 

Joan,  Now  Gk>d  bless  thee,  my  good  Lord  Tom ;  Fll  fetch  my 
cow  presently.  \_Exit  J  oak. 

Enter  Gabdikeb. 

Crom.  Sirrah,  go  to  yon  stranger ;  tell  him,  I 
Desire  him  stay  to  dinner:  I  must  speak 
With  him.  \_To  HoDOB. 

Qard.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,  see  you  this 
Same  bubble  ?  that  same  puff  P  but  mark  the  end. 
My  lord ;  mark  the  end. 

Nor.  I  promise  you,  I  like  not  something  he  hath  done : 
But  let  that  x>ass ;  the  king  doth  love  him  welL 

Crom.  Good-morrow  to  my  lord  of  Winchester :  I  know 
You  bear  me  hard  about  the  abbey  lands. 

Qard.  Have  I  not  reason,  when  religion's  wrong*d  ? 
You  had  no  colour  for  what  you  have  done. 

Crom.  Yes,  the  abolishing  of  Antichrist, 
And  of  his  popish  order,  from  our  reabn. 
I  am  no  enemy  to  roUgion : 
But  what  is  done,  it  is  for  England's  good. 
What  did  they  serve  for.  but  to  feed  a  sortt 
Of  lazy  abbots  and  of  full-fed  friars  ? 
They  neither  plough  nor  sow,  and  yet  they  reap 
The  fat  of  all  the  mnd,  and  suck  the  poor. 
Look,  what  was  theirs  is  in  King  HeniVs  hands; 
His  wealth  before  lay  in  the  abbey  lands. 

Qard.  Indeed  these  things  you  have  alleged,  my  lord ; 
When,  God  doth  know,  the  infant  yet  unborn 

*  I  e.  the  post  on  which  <^e  account  was  scored. 
t  Owed.  ;  J.  e.  a  rabble. 
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Will  curse  the  time  the  abbies  were  pull'd  down. 
Ipray  now  where  is  hospitality  ? 
Where  now  may  poor  distressed  people  go. 
For  to  reUeve  their  need,  or  rest  their  bones, 
When  weary  travel  doth  oppress  their  limbs  ? 
And  where  reUgious  men  should  take  them  in. 
Shall  now  be  kept  back  with  a  mastiff  dog ; 
And  thousand  thousand 

Nor.  O  my  lord,  no  more : 
Things  past  redress  'tis  bootless  to  complain  * 

Crom.  What,  shall  we  to  the  convodktion-house  ? 

Nor.  Well  follow  you,  my  lord ;  pray  lead  the  way. 

Enter  old  Gbohwell,  in  the  dress  of  a  farmer. 

Old  Crom.  How !  one  Cromwell  made  lord  keeper,  since  I  left 
Putney,  and  dwelt  in  Yorkshire  ?  I  never  heard  better  news : 
111  see  that  Cromwell,  or  it  shall  go  hard. 

Crom.  My  aged  father !  State  then  set  aside, 
Father,  upon  my  knee  I  crave  your  blessing. 
One  of  my  servants^  go,  and  have  him  in ; 
At  better  leisure  wilTwe  talk  with  him. 

Old  Crom.  Now  if  I  die,  how  happy  were  the  day ! 
To  see  this  comfort  rains  forth  showers  of  joy. 

lExewU  old  Cbomwell  and  Sebyant. 

Nor.  This  dut^^  in  him  shows  a  kind  of  grace.  lAside. 

Crom.  Go  on  before,  for  time  draws  on  apace. 

[JBweunt  all  hut  FbbscobaLD. 

Fres.  I  wonder  what  this  lord  would  have  with  me. 
His  man  so  strictly  ^ve  me  charge  to  stay : 
I  never  did  offend  him,  to  my  knowledse. 
Well,  good  or  bad,  I  mean  to  bide  it  all ; 
Worse  than  I  am,  now  never  can  befalL 

Enter  Banistbb  and  kit  WiPB. 

Ban.  Come,  wife, 
I  take  it  to  be  almoist  dinner  time; 
For  Master  Newton  and  Master  Crosby  sent 
To  me  last  ni^ht,  they  would  come  dine  with  me. 
And  take  their  bond  m.    I  pray  thee,  hie  thee  home. 
And  see  that  all  things  be  in  readiness. 

Mrs.  Ban.  They  smtll  be  welcome,  husband ;  111  go  before  | 
But  is  not  that  man  Master  Frescobald  ? 

I8he  runs  and  embraces  him. 

Ban.  O  heavens !  it  is  kind  Master.  Frescobald : 
Say,  Sir,  what  hap  hath  brought  you  to  this  pass  ? 

JVm.  The  same  that  brought  you  to  your  misery. 

Ban.  Why  would  you  not  acquaint  me  with  your  state  ? 
Is  Banister,  your  poor  Ariend,  then  forgot. 
Whose  goods,  whose  love,  whose  life  and  all  is  yours  ? 

JFVet.  I  thought  your  usage  would  be  as  the  rest^ 

*  I.  e.  complain  of. 
TOL.  T,  O 
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That  had  more  kindness  at  my  hands  than  you, 
Yet  look'd  askance  when  as  they  saw  me  poor. 

Mrs.  Ban.  If  Banister  would  bear  so  base  a  heart, 
I  ne'er  would  look  my  husband  in  the  face, 
But  hate  him  as  I  would  a  cockatrice. 

Ban.  And  well  thou  mightst,  should  Banister  deal  sa 
Since  that  I  saw  you.  Sir,  my  state  is  mended ; 
And  for  the  thousand  pound  I  owe  to  you, 
I  have  it  ready  for  you.  Sir,  at  home : 
And  though  I  grieve  your  fortune  is  so  bad. 
Yet  that  my  hap/s  to  help  you  makes  me  glad. 
And  now.  Sir,  will  it  please  you  walk  with  me  ? 

Fres.  Wot  yet  I  cannot,  for  the  lord  chancellor 
Hath  here  commanded  me  to  wait  on  him : 
For  what.  I  know  not ;  pray  God  it  be  for  good. 

Ban.  Never  make  doubt  of  that;  Pll  warrant  you. 
He  is  as  kind,  a  noble  gentleman. 
As  ever  did  possess  the  place  he  nath. 

Mrs.  Ban.  Sir,  my  brother  is  his  steward :  if  you  please, 
We'll  go  along  and  bear  you  company ; 
I  know  we  shall  not  want  for  welcome  there. 

Fres.  With  all  my  heart,  but  whaf  s  become  of  Bagot  ? 

Ban.  He  is  hang'd  for  buying  jewels  of  the  king's. 

Fres.  A  just  reward  for  one  so  impious. 
The  time  draws  on.  Sir,  will  you  go  along  ? 

Ban.  m  follow  you,  kind  Master  Frescobald.  lExemnt. 

SCFNF  III.-~The  same.    Anoik&r  Street. 
Bnter  Nbwton  and  Ceosby. 

New.  Now,  Master  Crosby,  I  see  you  have  a  care 
To  keep  your  word,  in  payment  of  your  money. 

Cros.  By  my  faith,  I  nave  reason  on  a  bond. 
Three  thousand  pound  is  far  too  much  to  forfeit ; 
And  yet  I  doubt  not  Master  Banister. 

New.  By  my  faith.  Sir,  your  sum  is  more  than  mine ; 
And  yet  I  am  not  much  behind  vou  too. 
Considering  that  to-dav  I  x)aid  at  court 

Cros.  Mass,  and  well  remember'd :  what  is  the  reason 
Lord  Cromwell's  men  wear  such  long;  skirts  upon 
Their  coats  ?  they  reach  down  to  their  very  hams. 

New.  I  will  resolve  you,  Sir ;  and  thus  it  is  : 
The  bishop  of  Winchester,  that  loves  not  Cromwell 
(As  great  men  are  envied  as  well  as  less), 
A  while  ago  there  was  a  jar  between  them : 
And  it  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Cromwell's  ear 
That  Bishop  Gardiner  would  sit  on  his  skirts : 
Upon  which  word  he  made  his  men  long  blue  coats, 
And  in  the  court  wore  one  of  them  himself: 
And  meeting  with  the  bishop,  quoth  he,  **  My  lord- 
Here's  skirts  enough  now  for  your  grace  to  sit  on; 
Which  vex'd  the  bishop  to  the  very  ^jart. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  w«ar  long  coats. 
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Cros.  Tis  always  seen,  and  mark  it  for  a  rule, 
That  one  great  man  will  enyy  still  another ; 
But  las  a  thing  that  nothing  concerns  me : — 
What,  shall  we  now  to  Master  Banister's  ? 

New.  Ay,  come,  we'll  pay  him  royally  for  our  dinner.  {Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV,— The  $ame.    A  Room  in  Cromwell's  Roum. 

Enter  the  XJsHBB,  and  the  Seweb.*    Several  Servants  cross 
the  stage  with  dishes  in  their  hands. 

Ush.  TJncoyer  there,  gentlemen. 

Enter  GBOM¥rBLL,  Bepeobd,  Suffolk,  old  Cromwell, 
Frescobald,  Seely,  and  Attendants. 

Orom.  My  nohle  fords  of  Suffolk  and  of  Bedford, 
Tour  honours  are  welcome  to  poor  Cromwell's  house. 
Where  is  my  father  ?  nay,  he  oover*d,  father ; 
Although  that  duty  to  these  noblemen 
Both  challenge  it,  yet  111  make  bold  with  them. 
Your  head  doth  b^  the  calendar  of  care. 
What !  Cromwell  cover'd,  and  his  father  bare  P 
It  must  not  be. — ^Now.  Sir,  to  you :  is  not 
Your  name  Fresoobalo,  and  a  Florentine  ? 

Eres.  My  name  was  Fresoobald,  till  cruel  fate 
Did  rob  me  of  my  name,  and  of  my  state. 

Crom.  What  fortune  broueht  you  to  this  country  now  F 

Free.  AH  other  parts  have  left  me  sucoourless. 
Save  only  this.    Because  of  debte  I  have, 
I  hope  to  gain,  for  to  relieve  my  want. 

Orom.  uid  you  not  onccL  upon  your  ilorence  bridge, 
Help  a  distress'd  man,  robrd  by  md  banditti  ? 
His  name  was  Cromwell. 

Eres.  I  never  made  my  brain 
A  calendar  of  any  good  I  did: 
I  always  loved  tms  nation  with  my  heart. 

Crom.  I  am  that  Cromwell  that  you  there  relieved. 
Sixteen  ducats  you  gave  me  for  to  dothe  me. 
Sixteen  to  bear  my  charges  by  the  way. 
And  sixteen  more  I  had  for  my  horse-hire. 
There  be  those  several  sums  justly  retum'd : 
Yet  it  injustice  were  that  service  at 
My  need,  to  repay  thee  without  interest : 
Therefore  receive  of  me  four  several  bags : 
In  each  of  them  there  is  four  hundred  marks : 
And  bring  to  me  the  names  of  all  your  debtors ; 
And  if  they  will  not  see  you  paid;  I  will 
O  Qod  forbid  that  I  should  see  him  fall. 
That  help'd  me  in  my  greatest  need  of  all. 
Here  stands  my  father,  that  first  ^ve  me  life ; 
Alas,  what  duty  is  too  much  for  mm  ? 

*  The  sewer  was  the  officer  in  the  hoasehokU  d  our  ancient  nobility, 
who  placed  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

O  2 
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This  man  in  time  of  need  did  save  m^  life ; 

I  therefore  cannot  do  too  much  for  mm. 

By  this  old  man  I  oftentimes  was  fed, 

Else  might  I  haye  gone  supperless  to  bed. 

Such  kindness  have  I  had  of  these  three  men. 

That  Cromwell  no  way  can  repay  again. 

Now  in  to  dinner,  for  we  stay  too  long ; 

And  to  good  stomachs  is  no  greater  wrong.  IJExeuni, 

SCENE  Vr-The  same,    A  JRoom  m  the  Siskop  cf 
Wikchbsteb's  house. 

Enter  Gabdineb  and  a  Sebyakt. 

Oard,  Sirrah,  where  be  those  men  I  caused  to  stay  ? 

Serv,  They  do  attend  your  pleasure.  Sir,  within. 

Oard,  Bid  them  come  hither,  and  stay  you  without : 

lExit  Sebtakt. 
For  by  those  men  the  fox  of  this  same  land. 
That  makes  a  soose  of  better  than  himself. 
Must  worried  be  unto  his  latest  home ; 
Or  Gardiner  will  fioil  in  his  intent. 
As  for  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  of  Norfolk, 
Whom  I  haye  sent  for  to  come  speak  with  me ; 
Howsoeyer  outwardly  they  shadow  itw 
Yet  in  their  hearts  I  know  they  loye  nim  not. 
As  for  the  earl  of  Bedford,  he's  but  one. 
And  dares  not  gainsay  what  we  do  set  down. 

Enter  the  tuMWiTmsaavs. 

Now,  my  good  firiends,  you  know  I  sayed  your  liyes, 
When,  by  the  law,  you  had  deseryed  deatn : 
And  then  you  promised  me,  upon  your  oaths, 
To  yenture  both  your  liyes  to  do  me  good. 

Both  Wit.  We  swore  no  more  than  that  we  will  perform. 

Gard,  I  take  your  words ;  and  that  which  you  must  do, 
Is  seryice  for  your  God  and  for  your  king : 
To  root  a  rebel  from  this  flourishing  lancl^ 
One  that* s  an  enemy  unto  the  church : 
And  therefore  must  you  take  your  solemn  oaths, 
That  3^ou  heard  Cromwell,  the  lord  chancellor. 
Bid  wish  a  dagger  at  Ein^  Henry's  heart. 
Fear  not  to  swear  it  for  I  heard  him  speak  it ; 
Therefore  we'll  shield  you  from  ensuing  harms. 

2  Wit.  If  you  will  warrant  us  the  deed  is  good. 
We'll  undertake  it. 

Gard.  Kneel  down,  and  I  will  here  absolye  you  botih : 
This  crucifix  I  lay  upon  your  heads. 
And  sprinkle  holy  water  on  your  brows. 
The  deed  is  meritorious  that  you  do. 
And  by  it  shall  you  purchase  grace  from  heayen. 

1  Wit  Now,  Sir,  well  undertake  it,  by  our  pouls. 

2  Wit.  For  Cromwell  neyer  loyed  none  of  our  sort 
(j^ard.  1  know  he  doth  not ;  and  for  both  of  you. 
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I  win  prefer  jpn  to  some  plaoe  of  worth. 

Now  get  you  in,  until  I  call  for  you. 

For  presently  the  dukes  mean  to  be  here.  IJSxewU  Witnesses. 

Cromwell,  sit  fast ;  thy  time 's  not  long  to  reign. 

The  abbies  that  were  pull'd  down  by  thy  mean 

Are  now  a  mean  for  me  to  pull  thee  down. 

Thy  pride  also  thy  own  head  lights  upon. 

For  thou  art  he  hath  changed  relision  :— 

But  now  no  more,  for  here  the  duies  are  come. 

EtOer  Suffolk,  Nobfolz,  and  Bedfobd. 

Sttf,  Good  even  to  my  lord  bishop. 

Nor.  How  fares  my  lord  P  what,  are  you  all  alone  ? 

Oard.  NOi  not  alone,  my  lords ;  my  mind  is  troubled. 
I  know  your  honours  muse  *  wherefore  I  sent, 
And  in  such  haste.    What,  came  you  from  the  king  ? 

Nor,  We  did,  and  left  none  but  Lord  Cromwell  with  him. 

Qard,  O  what  a  dangerous  time  is  this  we  hve  in ! 
There's  Thomas  Wolsey^  he's  already  ^ne. 
And  Thomas  More,  he  followed  after  him : 
Another  Thomas  yet  Hiere  doth  remain. 
That  is  &r  worse  than  either  of  those  twain ; 
And  if  with  speed,  my  lords,  we  not  pursue  it, 
I  fear  the  king  and  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Bed.  Another  Thomas  ?  pray  God,  it  be  not  Cromwell. 

Onrd.  My  lord  of  Bedford,  it  is  that  traitor  Cromwell. 

Bed.  Is  Cromwell  false  ?  my  heart  will  never  think  it. 

8^f.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  what  likelihood 
Or  proof  nave  you  of  this  his  treachery  ? 

^ard.  My  lord,  too  muoh :  call  in  the  men  within. 

Unter  the  Witnesses. 

These  men,  my  lord,  upon  their  oaths,  afi&rm 
That  they  did  hear  Lord  Cromwell  in  his  garden 
Wishing  a  daeger  sticking  at  the  heart 
Of  our  King  Henry :  what  is  this  but  treason  ? 

£ed.  If  it  be  so,  my  heart  dothbleed  with  sorrow. 

iSttf.  How  say  you,  frtends  ?    What,  did  you  hear  these  words  ? 

1  WU.  We  aid,  an't  like  your  erace. 

Nor.  In  what  place  was  Lord  Cromwell  when  he  spake  them  ? 

2  WU.  In  his  garden ;  where  we  did  attend  a  suit. 
Which  we  had  waited  for  two  years  and  more. 

iS^AHow  long  i8*t  since  you  heard  him  speak  these  words  ? 

2  WU.  Some  half-year  since. 

Bed.  How  chance  that  you  conceal'd  it  all  this  time  ? 

1  WU.  His  greatness  made  us  fear ;  that  was  the  cause. 

Oard.  Ay,  a,j,  his  greatness,  thaf  s  the  cause  indeed. 
And  to  make  his  treason  here  more  manifest, 
He  calls  his  servants  to  him  round  about 
Tells  them  of  Wolsey's  life,  and  of  his  fall ; 
Says  that  himself  hath  many  enemies, 


♦  I.e.  wonder. 
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And  sivefi  to  some  of  them  a  park,  or  manor, 
To  others  leasee  lands  to  other  some : 
What  need  he  do  thus  in  his  prime  of  life, 
An  if  he  were  not  fearfUl  of  his  death  ? 

Svf.  My  lord,  these  likelihoods  are  very  great. 

Bed,  Pardon  me,  lords,  for  I.must  needs  depart; 
Their  proofs  are  «reat,  hut  greater  is  my  heart*  [SwU  Bbdtosd. 

Nor.  My  Mends,  take  heed  of  that  which  you  naye  said ; 
Your  souls  must  answer  what  your  tongues  repott : 
Therefore  take  heed,  he  wary  what  you  do. 

2  Wit  My  lord,  we  speak  no  more  hut  truth. 

Nor.  Let  nim 
Depart,  my  lord  of  Winchester :  and  let 
These  men  he  close  kept  till  the  day  of  trial 

Gard.  They  shall,  my  lord :  ho,  take  in  these  two  men. 

lExewUWlTKBaSES^  SC^ 
My  lords,  if  Cromw^  have  a  i>uhlic  trial. 
That  which  we  do  is  yoid,  by  his  denial : 
You  know  the  kins  will  credit  none  hut  him. 

Nor.  'Tis  true :  ne  rules  the  king  even  as  he  pleases. 

Buf.  How  shall  we  do  for  to  attach  him.  then  ? 

Qwrd.  Marry,  thus,  my  lords ;  by  an  aci  he  made  himself^ 
With  an  intent  to  entrap  some  of  our  hyes ; 
And  this  it  is :  ^  any  cowimttoT 
Be  cotwioted  cf  high  treason,  he  shaU 
Be  executed  without  public  trial : 
This  act,  my  lords,  he  caused  the  king  to  mak& 

Sitf.  He  did,  indeed,  and  I  remember  it ; 
And  now  tis  like  to  fail  upon  himself.   ■ 

Nor.  Let  us  not  slack  it:  'tis  for  England's  good : 
We  must  be  wary,  else  hell  go  beyond  us. 

Oard.  Well  hath  your  grace  said,  my  good  lord  of  Norfolk : 
Therefore  let  us  go  presently  to  Lambeth ; 
Thither  comes  Cromwell  from  the  court  to-night. 
Let  us  arrest  him ;  send  him  to  the  Towot; 
And  in  the  morning  cut  off  the  traitor's  head. 

Nor.  Come,  then,  about  it :  let  us  guard  the  town : 
This  is  the  day  that  Cromwell  must  go  down. 

Qard.  AloufL  my  lords.    WelL  Cromwell  is  half  dead ; 
He  shaked  my  neart^  but  I  will  shake  his  head.  lEseuiU, 


1 


ACT  V.  ■ 

SCJBNJE  I.^A  Street  i»  London, 

JEnter  Bedfobd. 

Bed.  My  soul  is  like  a  water  troubled ; 
And  Gardiner  is  the  man  that  makes  it  so. 
O  Cromwell,  I  do  fear  thy  end  is  near ; 

•  I.  e.  my  affection  for  him;  my  confidence  in  his  innocence. 
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Yet  111  prevent  their  malioe  if  I  can : 

And,  in  sood  time,  see  where  the  man  doth  oome» 

Who  little  knows  now  near's  his  day  of  doom. 

Enter  CfiOMWELL,  with  hit  train,    J3£DF0BD  makes  at  though 
he  would  tpeak  to  him,     Ckomwell  goes  on. 

Orom.  You're  well  encountered,  my  good  lord  of  Bedford. 
I  see  your  honour  is  addressed*  to  talk. 
Pray,  pardon  me ;  I  am  sent  for  to  the  king,  ' 

And  do  not  know  the  business  yet  myself : 
So  fare  you  well,  for  I  must  nee^  be  gone. 

[Uxit  Cbomwbll,  (Sire 

Bed.  You  must ;  weU,  what  remedy  ? 
I  fear  too  soon  you  must  be  gone  indeed. 
The  king  hath  business ;  but  little  dost  thou  know. 
Who's  misy  for  thy  life ;  thou  think^st  not  so. 

Be-enter  Ceomwell,  attended, 

Oram,  The  second  time  well  met,  my  lord  of  Bedford : 
I  am  very  sorry  that  my  haste  is  sucdL 
Lord  marquis  J[)orset  being  sick  to  death, 
I  must  receiye  of  him  the  privy  seal 
At  Ijambeth  soon,  my  lord,  we'll  talk  our  fill  [ExU. 

Bed,  How  smooth  and  easy  is  the  way  to  death ! 

JSnter  a  Mbssengeb. 

Met.  My  lord,  the  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  of  Suflfolk, 
Accompanied  with  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
Entreat  you  to  come  presently  to  Lambeth, 
On  earnest  matters  that  concern  the  state. 

Bed.  To  Lambeth !  so :  go  fetch  me  pen  and  ink ; 
I  and  Lord  CromweU  there  shall  talk  enough : 
Ay,  and  our  last,  I  fear,  an  if  he  come.  [  Writes. 

Here,  take  this  letter,  and  bear  it  to  Lord  Cromwell ; 
Bid  him  read  it ;  say  it  concerns  him  near : 
Away,  be  gone,  make  all  the  haste  you  can. 
To  Lambeth  do  I  go  a  woeful  man.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Street  near  the  Thames. 

Enter  Obomwell,  attended, 

Crom,  Is  the  barge  ready  ?    I  will  straight  to  Lambeth : 
And,  if  this  one  day's  business  once  were  past, 
I'd  take  my  ease  to-morrow  after  trouble. 

Enter  Messenqeb. 

How  now,  my  friend,  wouldest  thou  speak  with  me  ? 

Mes.  Sir,  here's  a  letter  from  my  lord  of  Bedford. 

iGUoes  him  a  letter.    Cbomwell  puts  it  in  his  pocket 

Crom.  O  good,  my  friend,  commend  me  to  thy  lord : 
Hold,  take  those  angels ;  drink  them  for  thy  pains. 


*  J.  e.  prepared. 
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Mes.  He  doth  desire  your  grace  to  read  it. 
Because  he  says  it  doth  concern  you  near. 

Crom.  Bid  him  assure  himself  of  that.    Farewell 
To-morrow,  tell  him,  he  shall  hear  from  me. 
Set  on  hefore  there,  and  away  to  Lamheth.  [Sxeunt. 

SCENE  nL—LamhetK 
Enter    GaBDINEE,    SUFFOLK,     NOBFOLK,     BeDFOED,     LIEU- 
TENANT of  the  Towery  a  Sbegeant-at-Aems,  a  Hbeald, 
aTid  Halbebts. 

Oa/rd,  Halberts,  stand  close  unto  the  water-side ; 
Sergeant-at-arms,  be  you  bold  in  your  office ; 
Hemd,  deUver  your  proclamation. 

Her.  This  is  to  give  notice  to  aU  the  hin^s  subjects,  the  late 
Lord  Cromwell,  lord  chancellor  of  England,  vicar-general  over 
the  realm,  him  to  hold  and  esteem  as  a  traitor  against  the  crown 
and  dignity  of  England,    So  God  save  the  king. 

Qard,  Amen. 

Bed,  Amen,  and  root  thee  from  the  land  ! 
For  whilst  thou  livest.  the  truth  cannot  stand. 

Nor.  Make  a  lane  there,  the  traitor  is  at  hand. 
Keep  back  Cromwell's  men ;  drown  them,  if  they  come  on. 
Sergeant,  your  office. 
Enter  Obomwell,  attended.    The  halbert-men  make  a  lane. 

Crom,  What  means  my  lord  of  Norfolk  by  these  words  ? 
Sirs,  come  along. 

Gard.  Kill  them,  if  they  come  on. 

Ser,  Lord  Thomas  CromwelL  in  King  Henry's  name, 
I  do  arrest  your  honour  of  high  treason. 

Crom.  Sergeant,  me  of  treason  ? 

[Cbomwbll's  Attendants  offer  to  drato. 

St^f.  Kill  them,  if  they  draw  a  sword. 

Crom.  Hold ;  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  me,  draw  not  a  sword. 
Who  dares  accuse  Cromwell  of  treason  now  ? 

Gard.  This  is  no  place  to  reckon  up  your  crime ; 
Your  dove-like  looks  were  view'd  with  serpents'  eyes. 

Crom.  With  serpents'  eyes,  indeed ;  by  thine  they  were. 
But,  Gardiner,  do  thy  worst ;  I  fear  thee  not. 
My  faith  compared  with  thine,  as  much  shall  i>ass 
As  doth  the  diamond  excel  the  glass. 
Attach'd  of  treason,  no  accusers  by ! 
Indeed,  what  tongue  dares  speak  so  foul  a  lie  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  my  lord,  matters  are  too  well  known ; 
And  it  is  time  the  king  had  note  thereof. 

Crom.  The  king !  let  me  go  to  him  face  to  face ; 
No  better  trial  I  desire  than  that. 
Let  him  but  say,  that  Cromwell's  fail^  was  feign'd. 
Then  let  mv  honour  and  my  name  be  stain'd. 
If  e'er  my  heart  against  the  king  was  set, 
O,  let  my  soul  in  judgment  answer  it  I 
Then  if  my  faith's  confirmed  with  his  reason, 
'Gainst  whom  hath  Cromwell  then  oommitted  treason  ? 
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8^f,  My  lord,  my  lord,  your  matter  shall  be  tried ; 
Meantime,  with  patience  content  yourself. 

Crom.  Ferforce  I  must  with  patience  he  content  ^— 
O,  dear  friend  Bedford,  dost  thou  stand  so  near  P 
Cromwell  rejoiceth  one  friend  sheds  a  tear. 
And  whither  is't  P    Which  way  must  Cromwell  now  P 

Gard.  My  lord,  you  must  unto  the  Tower.    lieutenant, 
Take  him  unto  your  charge. 

Crom,  Well,  where  you  please ;  but  yet  before  I  part, 
Let  me  confer  a  little  with  my  men. 

Gard,  Ay,  as  you  go  by  wi^r,  so  you  shall. 

Crom,  I  have  some  business  present  to  impart. 

Nor,  You  may  not  stay :  Lieutenant,  take  your  charge. 

Crom.  Well,  welL  my  lord,  you  second  Garainer's  text. 
Norfolk,  farewell !  thy  turn  will  be  the  next 

[JSxeuwt  CeOMWELL  and  LlEUTENAKT. 

Gard,  His  guilty  conscience  makes  him  rave,  my  lord. 

2for,  Aj,  let  him  talk :  his  time  is  short  enough. 

Gard,  My  lord  of  Bedford,  come ;  you  weep  lor  him 
That  would  not  shed  even  half  a  tear  for  you. 

J3ed.  It  grieves  me  for  to  see  his  sudden  falL 

Gard.  Such  success  wish  I  unto  traitors  all.  lExeunt, 

SCENE  IV,— London,    A  Street, 
Enter  ttoo  CITIZENS. 
L  at  Why,  can  this  news  be  true  P  Is't  possible  ? 
The  great  Lord  Cromwell  arrested  upon  trcnson  P 
I  hardly  will  beUeve  it  can  be  so. 

2  at.  It  is  too  true,  Sir.    Would  it  were  otherwise. 
Condition*  I  spent  half  the  wealth  I  have ! 
I  was  at  Lambeth,  saw  him  there  arrested. 
And  afterward  committed  to  the  Tower. 

1  at.  What,  was't  for  treason  that  he  was  committed  P 

2  at.  Kind,  noble  gentleman !  I  may  rue  the  time : 
All  that  I  have,  I  did  enjoy  by  him ; 

And  if  he  die,  then  all  my  state  is  gone. 

1  at.  It  may  be  hoped  that  he  shall  not  die, 
Because  the  king  did  favour  him  so  much. 

2  at.  O,  Sir,  you  are  deceived  in  thinking  so : 
The  grace  and  favour  he  had  with  the  king 
Hath  caused  him  have  so  many  enemies. 

He  that  in  court  secure  will  keep  himself, 
Must  not  be  great,  for  then  he*s  envied  at. 
The  shrub  is  safe,  when  as  the  cedar  shakes  ; 
For  where  the  king  doth  love  above  compare, 
Of  others  they  as  much  more  envied  are. 

1  at.  Tis  pity  that  this  nobleman  should  fall. 
He  did  so  many  charitable  deeds. 

2  CU,  'Tis  true ;  and  yet  you  see  in  each  estate 
There's  none  so  good,  but  some  one  doth  him  hate ; 
And  they  before  would  smile  him  in  the  face, 

*  rdtpend  half  my  wealth  to  have  it  otherwise. 
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Will  be  the  foremost  to  do  him  disgrace. 
What,  will  you  go  along  unto  the  court  ? 

1  at.  I  care  not  if  I  do,  and  hear  the  news, 
How  men  will  judge  what  shall  become  of  him. 

2  CU.  Some  will  speak  hardly,  some  will  speak  in  pity. 
Gro  you  to  the  court ;  Til  go  into  the  city ; 

There  I  am  sure  to  near  more  news  than  you.  lExeunt. 

SCJEim  Vr-A  Itoom  in  the  Tower, 
Enter  Cbomwell. 
Crom,  Now,  Cromwell,  hast  thou  time  to  meditate. 

And  think  upon  thy  state,  and  of  the  time. 

Thy  honours  came  unsought,  ay,  and  unlook'd  for; 

Thy  faU  as  sudden,  and  unlook'd  for  too. 

What  glory  was  in  England  that  had  I  not  ? 

Who  in  this  land  commanded  more  than  Cromwell? 

Except  the  king,  who  greater  than  myself  ? 

But  now  I  see  what  after  ages  shall ; 

The  greater  men,  more  sudden  is  their  falL 

And  now  I  do  remember,  the  earl  of  Bedford 

Was  very  desirous  for  to  speak  to  me ; 

And  afterward  sent  unto  me  a  letter, 

The  which  I  think  I  still  have  in  my  pocket, 

Now  may  I  read  it,  for  I  now  have  leisure ; 

And  this  I  take  it  is :  \^Reads. 

My  lord,  come  not  tM$  night  to  Lcmbetk, 
For.  if  you  do,  your  state  is  overthrown  ; 
And  much  I  doubt  your  life,  an  if  you  come : 
Then  if  you  love  yourself,  stay  where  you  are. 

OGod,OGod!  had  I  but  read  this  letter. 

Then  had  I  been  tree  from  the  lion's  paw : 

Deferring  this  to  read  until  to-morrow, 

I  spum'd  at  joy,  and  did  embrace  my  sorrow. 

Enter  LIEUTENANT  of  the  Tower,  Officers,  See. 
Now,  Master  Lieutenant,  when's  this  day  of  death  ? 

UCeu.  Alas,  mv  lord,  would  I  might  never  see  it ! 
Here  are  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  of  Norfolk^ 
Winchester,  Bedford,  and  Sir  Bichard  Eadchff, 
Witti  others ;  but  why  they  come  I  know  not. 

Crom.  No  matter  wherefore.    Cromwell  is  prepared, 
For  Grardiner  has  my  life  and  state  ensnared. 
Bid  them  come  in,  or  you  shall  dp  them  wrong, 
For  here  stands  he  who  some  think  Uves  too  long. 
Learning  kills  learning,  and,  instead  of  ink 
To  dip  his  pen,  Cromwell's  heart-blood  doth  drink. 

Enter  the  Dukes  o/ SUFFOLK  and  NOBFOLK;  the  Earl  of  Bed- 

FOBD,  Gabdineb  Bishop  of  Winchester^  SiB  Bichabd  Rai>- 

CLiFF,  and  Sib  B^lph  Sadleb. 

Nor.  Gk)od  morrow,  CromweU.    What,  alone,  so  sad  ? 

Crom.  One  good  among  you,  none  of  you  are  bad. 
For  my  part,  it  best  fits  me  be  alone ; 
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Sadness  with  me,  not  I  with  any  one. 
What,  is  the  king  acquainted  with  my  cause  ? 

Nor.  He  is ;  and  he  hath  answer'd  us,  my  lord. 

Crom,  How  shall  I  come  to  speak  with  him  myself  P 

Gard.  The  king  is  so  advertised  of  your  guilt, 
He'll  by  no  means  admit  you  to  Ms  presence. 

Crom,  No  way  admit  me !  am  I  so  soon  forgot  P 
Did  he  but  yesterday  embrace  my  neck. 
And  said  that  Cromwell  was  even  half  nimself  P 
And  are  his  princely  ears  so  much  bewitch'd 
With  scandalous  ignomy,*  and  slanderous  si)eeches, 
That  now  he  doth  deny  to  look  on  me  ? 
Well,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  no  doubt  but  you 
Are  much  in  favour  with  his  majesty : 
Will  you  bear  a  letter  from  me  to  his  grace  ? 

Oard,  Pardon  me ;  I  will  bear  no  traitor's  letters. 

Crom.  Ha  l—WiH  you  do  this  kindness  then  ?    Tell  him 
By  word  of  mouth  what  I  ^hall  say  to  you  P 

Gard.  That  will  L 

Crom.  But,  on  your  honour,  will  you  P 

Gard.  Ay,  on  my  honour. 

Crom.  Bear  witness,  lords.    Tell  him,  when  he  hath  known 
you, 
And  tned  your  faith  but  half  so  much  as  mine. 
He'll  find  you  to  be  the  falsest-hearted  man 
In  England :  pray,  tell  him  this. 

Bed.  Be  pauent,  good  my  lord,  in  these  extremes. 

Crom.  My  kind  and  honourable  lord  of  Bedford, 
I  know  your  honour  always  loved  me  well : 
But,  pardon  me,  this  still  shall  be  my  theme ; 
Ghiramer's  the  cause  makes  Cromwell  so  extreme. 
Sir  Balph  Sadler,  I  pray  a  word  with  you ; 
You  were  my  man,  and  all  that  you  possess 
Came  by  my  means :  Sir,  to  requite  all  this, 
Say  will  you  take  this  letter  here  of  me, 
And  give  it  with  your  own  hands  to  the  king  P 

Sad.  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  never  will  I  rest 
Ere  to  the  king  this  be  delivered.  [Uxit  Sadleb. 

Cr4)m.  Why  then  yet  Cromwell  hath  one  firiend  in  store. 

G€trd.  But  all  the  haste  he  makes  shall  be  but  vain. 
Here  is  a  discharge  for  your  prisoner. 

To  see  him  executed  presently :  [To  the  JjIeutenant. 

My  lord,  you  hear  the  tenure  of  your  lifcf 

Crom.  I  do  embrace  it ;  welcome  my  kst  date. 
And  of  this  glistering  world  I  take  last  leave : 
And,  noble  lords,  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 
Ab  willingly  I  ^o  to  meet  with  death, 
Ab  Gardiner  did  pronounce  it  with  his  breath. 
From  treason  is  my  heart  as  white  as  snow ; 
My  death  procured  only  by  my  foe. 

*  I.  e.  ignominy. 

1 1,  e.  you  bear  how  short  a  period  yon  have  to  lire. 
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I  pray  oommend  me  to  mj  soverdgn  king, 
And  tell  him  in  what  sort  his  Cromwell  died. 
To  lose  his  head  before  his  cause  was  tried ; 
But  let  his  (irace,  when  he  shall  hear  my  name, 
Say  only  this:  Gardiner  procured  the  same. 

Enter  young  Cbomwell. 

lAen,  Here  is  your  son.  Sir,  come  to  take  his  leave 

Crom,  To  take  his  leave  ?    Come  hither,  Harry  C^mweQ. 
Mark,  boy,  the  last  words  that  I  speak  to  thee : 
Flatter  not  Fortune,  neither  fawn  xxpou  her; 
Gape  not  for  state,  yet  lose  no  spark  of  honour; 
Ambition,  like  the  plaguy  see  thou  eschew  it ; 
I  die  for  treason,  boy,  and  never  knew  it. 
Yet  let  thy  faith  as  spotless  be  as  mine. 
And  Cromwell's  virtues  in  thy  £Eice  slmll  shine : 
Com^  00  along,  and  see  me  leave  mv  breath. 
And  I'll  leave  thee  upon  the  floor  of  death. 

Son,  O  &ther,  I  shall  die  to  see  that  wound. 
Tour  blood  being  spilt  will  make  my  heart  to  swound. 

Crom.  How,  boy !  not  dare  to  look  upon  the  axe  P 
How  shall  I  do  then  to  have  my  head  struck  off? 
Come  on,  my  child,  and  see  the  end  of  all ; 
And  alter  say.  that  Gardiner  was  my  falL 

Qard,  My  lord,  you  speak  it  of  an  envious  heart ; 
I  have  done  no  more  than  law  and  equi^. 

Bed,  O,  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  forbear : 
It  would  have  better  seem'd  you  to  have  been  absent, 
Than  withyour  words  disturb  a  dying  man. 

Crom,  W  ho.  me,  my  lord  ?  no :  he  disturbs  not  me. 
My  mind  he  stirs  not,  though  his  mighty  shock 
Hath  brought  more  peers'  heads  down  unto  the  block. 
FarewelL  my  boy !  all  Cromwell  can  bequeath,— 
My  hearw  blessing ;— so  I  take  my  leave. 

Exec.  I  am  your  death's-man :  pray,  my  lord,  forgive  me. 

Crom,  Even  with  my  souL    Why,  man,  thou  art  my  doctor. 
And  bring'st  me  precious  jphysic  for  my  souL 
My  lord  of  Bedford,  I  desire  of  you 
Before  my  death  a  corporal  embrace. 
Farewell,  great  lord ;  my  love  I  do  commend, 
M}[  heart  to  you ;  my  soul  to  heaven  I  send. 
This  is  my  joy,  that  ere  my  body  fleet. 
Your  honourd  arms  are  my  true  winding-sheet. 
FarewelL  dear  Bedford ;  my  peace  is  made  in  heaven. 
Thus  falls  great  Cromwell,  a  poor  ell  in  length. 
To  rise  to  unmeasured  height  wing'd  with  new  strength, 
HaU,  land  of  worms,  which  dying  men  discover  I 
My  soul  is  shrined  with  heaven's  celestial  cover. 

[Exeunt  Ceomvtbll,  Officers^  4^. 

Bed.  Well,  fjEurewell  Cromwell !  sure  the  truest  mend 
That  ever  Bedford  ^all  possess  again. 
Well,  lords,  I  fear  that  when  this  man  is  dead. 
You'll  wish  in  vain  that  Cromwell  had  a  head. 
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Unter  an  OFFICER,  wUh  Obomwbll's  head, 

QffL  Here  is  the  head  of  the  deceased  Cromwell 
Bed,  Pray  thee  go  henoe,  and  bear  his  head  away 
Unto  his  body ;  inter  them  both  in  clay.  [JExU  Offices. 

Enter  SiB  Balph  Sadlbb. 

Sad,  How  now,  my  lords  ?    What,  is  Lord  Cromwell  dead  P 

Bed,  Lord  Cromwell's  body  now  doth  want  a  head. 

Sad,  O  God,  a  little  speed  nad  saved  his  life. 
Here  is  a  kind  reprieve  come  from  the  king, 
To  bring  him  straight  unto  his  majesty. 

Sitf.  Ay,  ay,  Sir  Aalph,  reprieves  come  now  too  late. 

Oard,  My  conscience  now  tells  me  this  deed  was  ill 
Would  Chnst  that  Cromwell  were  alive  aoain ! 

Nor,  Come,  let  us  to  the  kins,  who,  well  I  know. 
Will  grieve  for  Cromwell,  that  his  death  ^was  so.  [Mxewnt  onmee. 
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**  This  play,  if  Shakspeare's  at  alV  says  Haditt,  in  his  Lec- 
tures, **  must  have  been  among  the  sins  of  his  youth." 


PEESONS  EEPEESENTED. 


FLOWERDALE  SENIOR*  a  Mer- 
chant. 

MATTHEW  FLOWERDALE,  his 
son. 

FLOWERDALE  JUNIOR,  Brother 
to  the  Merchant, 

SIR  LANCELOT  SPURCOCK. 

SIR  ARTHUR  GREEN- 1 

8mmj>,  a  Mauan,\  ,^,^ 

OUVER,  a  Devonshire  \^^^^^^' 

Clothier,  J 

WEATHERCOCK,  a  Parasite  to  Sir 

Lancelot  Spurcock. 
CIVET,  in  love  with  Frattce*. 
A  CITIZEN. 


DAFFODILL,    \  Servants   to    Sir 
ARTICHOKE,   J      Lancelot  Spur- 

cock. 
DICK  and  RALPH,    two  cheating 

Oamesters 
RUFFIAN,  a  Pander. 


SftATJTFq    I   Daughters    to    Sir 
[wS,       '  Jl^ncelot  Spurcock. 
CITIZEN'S  WIFE. 

Sheriff  and  Officers,  Lieute- 
nant and  Soldiers,  Drawers, 
and  other  Attendants. 


Scene.— London,  and  the  parts  adjacent 


8CUNE  L—Lotuhm, 


ACTL 

A  Boom  in  Floweedalb  Junior's 
JEEouse. 


Enter  Elowebdale  Senior  and  Elowebdale  Junior. 

Flow.  Sen.  Brother,  from  Yenice,  being  thus  disguised, 
I  come,  to  prove  the  humours  of  my  son. 
How  hath  he  borne  himself  since  my  departure, 
I  leaving  you  his  patron  and  his  guide  ? 

Flow.  Jwn.  T  faith,  brother,  so,  as  you  will  grieve  to  hear. 
And  I  almost  ashamed  to  report  it. 

Flow.  Sen.  Why,  how  is't,  brother?    What,  doth  he  spend 
iM^oad  the  allowance  I  left  mm  ? 
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Fhw.  Jun,  How!  beyond  that?  and  far  more.  Why,  tout 
exhibition*  is  nothing.  He  hath  spent  that,  and  since  nath 
borrowed :  protested  with  oaths,  alleged  kindred,  to  wring 
money  from  me,— fey  the  love  I  bore  hie  father i^hy  the  fortitnee 
mght  fall  vpon  Mmeelff— -to  ftimish  his  wants:  that  done,  I 
have  had  sinoe.  his  bond,  his  friend  and  friend's  bond.  Althoush 
I  know  thatt  lie  spends  is  yours,  yet  it  grieves  me  to  see  iba 
unbridled  wildness  that  reigns  over  nim. 

Flow.  Sen.  Brother,  what  is  the  manner  of  his  hfe  ?  how  is 
the  name  of  his  ofi^ncesP  If  they  do  not  relish  altosether  of 
damnation,  his  vouth  mav  privilege  his  wantonness.  I  myself 
ran  an  unbridlea  course  till  thirty,  nay,  almost  till  forty : — well, 
you  see  how  I  am.  For  vice  once  looked  into  with  the  eyes  of 
discretion,  and  well  balanced  with  the  weights  of  reason,  the 
course  passed  seem  so  abominable,  that  the  landlord  of  himself, 
which  is  the  heart  of  his  body,  will  rather  entomb  himself  in  the 
earth,  or  seek  a  new  tenant  to  remain  in  him ;  which  once  set- 
tled, now  much  better  are  they  that  in  their  vouth  have  known 
all  these  vices,  and  left  them,  than  those  that  Knew  Uttle,  and  in 
^eir  age  run  into  them  ?  Believe  me,  brother^  they  that  die 
most  virtuous,  have  in  their  youth  hved  most  vicious :  and  none 
knows  the  dagger  of  the  fire  more  than  he  that  falls  into  it. — 
But  say,  how  is  the  course  of  his  life  ?  let* s  hear  his  particulars. 

Flow,Jun.  Why.  V\\  tell  you,  brother;  he  is  a  continual 
swearer,  and  a  breaker  of  his  oaths;  which  is  bad. 

Flow.  Sen.  I  ^nt  indeed  to  swear  is  bad,  but  the  not  keep- 
ing those  oaths  is  better ;  for  who  will  sett  by  a  bad  thing  ?  Nay. 
by  my  faith,  I  hold  this  rather  a  virtue  than  a  vice.    Well,  I 

mow.  Jun.  He  is  a  mighty  brawler,  and  ocmies  commonly  l^ 
the  worst. 

Flow.  Sen.  By  my  faith,  this  is  none  of  the  worst  neither ;  for 
if  he  brawl,  ana  be  beaten  for  it,  it  will  in  time  make  him  shun 
it  jfor  what  brings  man  or  child  more  to  virtue  than  correction  ? 
— What  reigns  over  him  else  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  He  is  a  great  drinker,  and  one  that  vnll  forget 
himself. 

Flow.  Sen,  O  best  of  all !  vice  should  be  forgotten :  let  him 
drink  on,  so  he  drink  not  churches.  Nay,  an  this  be  the  worst, 
I  hold  it  rather  a  happiness  in  him,  than  any  iniquity.  Hath  he 
anymore  attendants  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Brother,  he  is  one  that  will  borrow  of  any  man. 

Flow.  Sen.  Why,  you  see.  so  doth  the  sea ;  it  borrows  of  all  the 
small  currents  in  the  world  to  increase  himself. 

Flow.  Jun.  Ay,  but  the  sea  pays  it  again,  and  so  will  never 
your  son. 

Flow,  Sen.  No  more  would  the  sea  neither,  if  it  w^re  as  dry  as 
my  son. 

Flow.  Jun.  Then,  brother.  I  see  you  rather  like  these  vices  in 
your  son,  than  any  way  condemn  them. 

Mow,  Sen,  Nay,  mistake  me  not,  brother;  for  though  I  slur 

•  AUowance.  t  (What).  t  (Store  by). 
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tham  oyer  now,  m  things  slight  and  nothing,  his  crimes  being 
in  the  bud,  it  would  gall  my  heart,  they  should  ever  reign  in 
him. 

IL  Flow,  iwUhm].  Ho !  who's  within,  ho  ? 

[M.  Elowebdals  knocks  toUkm, 

Ftoto.  Jun.  That's  your  son ;  he  is  oome  to  borrow  more 
money. 

Flow.  Sen.  Por  God's  sake  give  it  out  I  am  dead :  see  how  hell 
take  it.  Say  I  have  brought  you  news  from  his  nither.  I  have 
here  drawn  a  formal  wiU,  as  it  were  from  myself  which  I'll 
deliver  him. 

Flow.  Jwn.  Go  to,  brother,  no  more :  I  wilL 

M.  Flow.  TJnde,  where  are  you,  unde  ?  [  WUhin. 

Flow.  Jun.  Let  my  cousin  in  there. 

Flow,  Sen.  I  am  a  sailor  come  from  Venice,  and  my  name  is 
Ghristopher. 

JSkUr  M.  Plowbbdalb. 

JUL  Flow,  By  the  Lord,  in  truth,  unde 

Mow,  Jun.  In  truth  would  have  served,  cousin,  without  the 
lord. 

M.FI0W,  By  your  leave,  uncle,  the  Lord  is  the  Lord  of 
truth.  A  couple  of  rascals  at  the  gate  set  upon  me  for  my 
purse. 

Flow.  Jun,  You  never  come,  but  you  bring  a  brawl  in  your 
mouth. 

M.  Flow,  By  my  truth,  unde,  you  must  needs  lend  me  ten 
pound. 

Flow.  Jun.  Give  my  cousin.6ome  small  beer  here. 

M.  Flow,  Nay  look  you,  you  ium  it  to  a  jest  now.  By  this 
light,  I  should  ride  to  Croydon  fiur,  to  meet  Sir  Lancelot  Spur- 
oock;  I  should  have  his  daughter  Luce:  and  for  scurvy  ten 
pound,  a  man  shall  lose  nine  hundred  three  score  and  odd 
pounds,  and  a  daily  friend  beside !  By  this  hand,  unde,  'tis 
true. 

Flow.  Jun.  Why,  ^ything  is  true,  for  aught  I  know. 

3f.  Flow.  To  see  now !— -why,  you  shall  have  my  bond,  uncle, 
or  Tom  White's,  James  Brodrs.  or  Nick  Hall's ;  as  good  rapier- 
and-dagger-men  as  any  be  in  England ;  lef  s  be  damned,  if  we 
do  not  pay  you :  the  worst  of  us  all  will  not  damn  ourselves 
for  ten  pound.    A  pox  of  ten  i)Ound. 

Flow.  Jun.  Cousm,  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  believed 
you. 

M.  Flow.  Why,  trust  me  now,  you  know  not  what  mav  faU. 
If  one  thing  were  but  true,  I  would  not  greatly  care ;  I  Aould 
not  need  ten  pound;— but  when  a  man  cannot  be  bdieved, 
there's  it 

Flow.  Jun.  Why,  what  is  it,  cousin  P 

M.FI0W.  Marry,  this,  unde.  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Ca^^erifi« 
and  Hugh  be  come  home  or  no  P 

Mow.  Jun.  Ay,  marry,  is't. 

M.  Flow.  By  God.  I  thank  you  for  that  news.  What,  ist  in 
the  Fool,  can  you  tell  ? 
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Flow,  Jtm.  It  is ;  what  of  that  ? 

M,  Flow.  What  ?  why  then  I  have  six  pieces  of  velvet  sent 
me  i  FU  give  you  a  piece,  uncle :  for  thus  said  the  letter ;— A 
piece  of  ash-colour,  a  three-piled  black,  a  colour  de  roy,*  a 
crimson,  a  sad  green,t  and  a  purple :  yes  i*  faith. 

Flow.  Jun.  from  whom  should  you  receive  this? 

M.  Flow.  From  whom  ?  why  from  my  father :  with  commen- 
dations to  you,  uncle :  and  thus  he  writes :—"  I  know  (saith  he) 
thou  hast  much  trouoled  thy  kind  uncle,  whom,  God  willing,  at 
my  return  I  will  see  amply  satisfied ;''  amply,  I  remember  was 
the  very  word :  so  God  help  me. 

Flow.  Jun.  Have  you  the  letter  here  ? 

JbC  FUw).  Yes,  I  have  the  letter  here,  here  is  the  letter:  no,— 
yes—no ;— let  me  see ;  what  breeches  wore  I  o'  Saturday  ?  Let 
me  see :  o*  Tuesday,  my  calamanco ;  o'  Wednesday,  my  i>each- 


unole.  those  that  you  thought  had  been  velvet;  in  those  very 
breecnes  is  the  letter. 

Flow.  Jun.  When  should  it  be  dated  ? 

M.  Flow.  Marry,  deeimo  tertio  Septembrit — ^no,  no ;  decimo 
iertio  Octohris;  ay,  OctohriSy  so  it  is. 

Flow.  Jun.  Decimo  tertio  Octohris  !  and  here  receive  I  a  letter 
that  your  father  died  in  June.    How  say  you,  Eester  ?  § 

Flow.  Sen.  Yes,  truly.  Sir,  your  father  is  dead ;  these  hands  of 
mine  holp  to  wind  him. 

M.  Flow.  jyesA? 

Flow.  Sen.  Av,  Sir.  dead. 

M.  Flow.  'Sblood.  now  should  my  father  come  dead  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  V  faith.  Sir,  according  to  the  old  proverb : 
The  child  was  bom,  and  cried. 
Became  a  man,  after  fell  sick,  and  died. 

Flow.  Jun.  ISay,  cousin,  do  not  take  it  so  heavily. 

M.  Flow.  Nay,  I  cannot  ween  you  extempore :  marry,  some 
two  or  three  days  hence  I  shall  weep  without  any  stintanoe.|| 
But  I  hope  he  died»in  good  memory. 

Flow.  Sen.  Very  well.  Sir,  and  set  down  everything  in  good 
order ;  and  the  Catharine  and  JSuah,  you  talk'd  of,  I  came  over 
in;  and  I  saw  all  the  bills  of  lading;  and  the  velvet  that  you 
talked  of,  there  is  no  such  aboard. 

M.  Flow.  By  God,  I  assure  yoiL  then  there  is  knavery  abroad. 

Flow.  Sen.  I'll  be  sworn  of  ihat:  there's  knavery  abroad, 
althou^  there  were  never  a  piece  of  velvet  in  Venice. 

M.  Flow.  I  hope  he  d^ed  in  good  estate. 

Flow.  Sen.  To  the  rt^port  of  the  world  he  did ;  and  made  his 
will,  of  which  I  am  an  unworthy  bearer. 

M.  Flow.  His  will !  have  70U  his  will  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  Yes,  Sir,  and  m  the  presence  of  your  uncle  I  was 
will'd  to  deliver  it.  iDelivers  the  will. 

*  A  colour  so  called  in  honour  of  the  king.  t  A  grave  green. 

t  My  velvet.       h  An  abbreviation  of  Christopher.       1 1. «.  any  stop.    . 

VOL.  V.  P 
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Flow.  Jun.  I  hope,  cousin,  now  God  hath  bleesed  you  with 
wealth/you  will  not  be  unmiiidfiil  of  me. 

M,  Flow,  ril  do  reason,  undo :  yet  i'  &ith  I  take  i^  denial  of 
this  ten  pound  very  hardly. 

Flow.  Jun.  Nay,  I  denied  you  not. 

M.  Flow.  By  God  you  denied  me  directly. 

Flow,  Jun..  I'll  be  judsed  by  this  good  fellow. 

Flow,  Sen.  Not  directly,  Sir. 

M.  Flow.  Why,  he  said  he  would  lend  me  none,  and  that  had 
wont  to  be  a  direct  denial^  if  the  old  phrase  hold.  Well,  unde, 
come,  we'll  fall  to  the  legacies.  [Beadt.']  **  In' the  name  of  God, 
Amen. — Item,  I  bequeath  to  my  brother  Mowerdale,  three 
hundred  pounds,  to  pay  such  triyial  debts  as  I  owe  in  London. 

"  Item,  to  my  son  Mat.  flowerdale,  I  bequeath  two  bale  of 
false  dice,  videtioet,  high  men  and  low  men.  iulloms,  stop-oater^ 
trades,  and  other  bones  of  funotioiL''*  'Solood  what  doth  be 
mean  by  this  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Proceed,  cousin. 

M.  Flow.  "  These  precepts  I  leave  him :  Let  him  barow  of 
his  oath ;  for  of  his  word  nobody  will  trust  him.  Let  him  by  no 
means  marry  an  honest  woman ;  for  the  other  will  keep  herself. 
Let  him  steal  as  much  as  he  can,  that  a  guilty  conseienoe  may 
bring(  him  to  his  destinate  repentance:'^—!  think  he  means 
hangmg.  An  this  were  his  last  will  and  testament,  the  devil 
stooa  lauehing  at  his  bed's  feet  while  he  made  it.  'Suood,  whi^ 
doth  he  think  to  fob  off  his  posterity  with  paradoxes  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  This  he  made.  Sir,  with  his  own  hands. 

3£  Flow,  Ay,  well ;  nay,  comcL  good  uncle,  let  me  have  this 
ten  pound :  imagine  you  nave  lost  ii,  or  were  robb'd  of  it,  or  mis- 
reckon'd  yourself  so  much ;  any  way  to  make  it  come  easily  ofi^ 
good  unck. 

Flow.  Jun,  Not  a  i)enny. 

Flow.  Sen.  T  faith  lend  it  him,  Sir.  I  mvself  have  an  estate  in 
the  city  worth  twen^  pound  \  all  that  I'll  engage  for  him :  he 
saitii  it  concerns  him  in  a  marnani. 

JIL  Flow.  Ay,  marry  doHi  it  This  is  a  fellow  of  some  sense 
this :  come,  good  uncle. 

Flow.  Jun.  Will  you  give  your  word  for  it,  Kester  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  I  will.  Sir,  wUlingly. 

Flow.  Jun.  WeU,  cousin,  come  to  me  an  hour  henoe,  you  shall 
have  it  ready. 

M,  Flow.  Shan  I  not  fiul? 

Flow,  Jun,  You  shall  not,  come  or  send. 

3f.  Flow,  Nay,  I'll  come  myself. 

Mow.  Sen.  By  my  troth,  would  I  were  your  wwship's  man. 

M.  Flow,  What  ?  woulost  thou  serve  ? 

Flow,  Sen,  Very  willingly.  Sir, 

*  In  the  English  Rogue,  P.  i.  p.  323,  edit  1680,  we  are  told  tbat  **  high 
fnUnms  are  those  dice  which  are  loaded  in  such  a  maimer  as  seldom  to  run 
any  other  chance  than  four,  five,  or  six ;  low  ftdlimis,  or  low  men,  are 
those  which  usually  run  one,  two,  or  three."  Stop-cater-traies  were  pro- 
bably dice  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  frequently  to  exhibit  a  four  and  t 
three. 
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M.  Flow.  Why  111  (ell  tfaee  what  thou  shalt  do.  Thoa  say'gt 
thou  hast  twenty  pound :  go  into  Birohin4ane,  put  thyself  into 
dothes :  thou  shait  ride  with  me  to  Croydon  Mr. 

Flow.  Sen,  I  thank  you,  Sir,  I  will  attend  you. 

If.  Flow,  Well,  unole,  you  will  not  fail  me  an  hour  henoe. 

Flow.  Jifn.  I  will  not,  cousin. 

M,  Flow.  What's  thy  name?  Kester? 

Flow.  Sen.  Ay.  Sir. 

M.  Flow.  Well,  provide  thyself:  uncle^  fareweU  till  anon. 

(Fxit  M.  Flowebdale. 

F^ow.  Jwn.  Brother,  how  do  you  like  your  son  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  V  faith,  lm>ther,  like  a  mad  unhridled  oolt, 
Or  as  a  hawk,  that  never  stooped  to  liure : 
The  one  must  he  tamed  with  an  iron  hit, 
The  other  must  he  wotch'd,  or  still  she's  wild. 
Such  is  my  son :  awhile  let  him  be  so ; 
For  counsel  still  is  folly's  deadly  foe. 
Ill  serve  his  youth,  for  youth  must  have  his  course ; 
For  being  restrain'd,  it  makes  him  ten  times  worse : 
His  pride,  his  riot,  all  that  may  be  named, 
Time  may  recall,  and  all  his  inadness  tamed.  [Fxeunt. 

SCFNF  II. — The  High-street  in  Croydon.    An  Inn  appearing, 
with  an  open  drinking  booth  b^ore  it. 

JSnter  SiB  Lancelot  Spurcock,  Weathebcocz,  Daffodil, 
Abtiohoee,  Luce,  and  Fbakces. 

Sir  Zone.  Sirrah,  Artichoke,  eet  you  home  before; 
And  as  you  proved  yourself  a  calf  in  buying, 
Drive  home  your  fellow  calves  that  you  have  bought. 

Art.  Yes,  forsooth:  Shall  not   my  fellow  Dwodil  go  along 
with  me  ? 

Sir  Lane.  No,  Sir,  no ;  I  must  have  one  to  wait  on  me. 

Art.  Daffodil,  farewell,  good  fellow  Daffodil 
You  may  see,  mistress,  I  am  set  up  by  the  halves ; 
Instead  of  waiting  on  you,  I  am  sent  to  drive  home  calves.  [Fxit. 

Sir  Lane.  1  *  faith,  Franke,  I  must  turn  away  this  Daffodil ; 
He's  grown  a  very  foolish  saucy  fellow. 

Fran.  Indeed  m,  father,  he  was  so  since  I  had  him : 
Before,  he  was  wise  enough  for  a  foolish  serving-man. 

Weath.  But  what  say  you  to  me.  Sir  Lancelot? 

Sir  Lane.  O,  about  my  daughters  ?— well,  I  will  go  forward. 
Here's  two  of  thein,  Grod  save  them;  but  the  third, 
O  die's  a  stranger  in  her  course  of  life : 
She  hath  refused  you.  Master  Weathercock. 

Weath.  Ay,  by  the  rood.  Sir  Lancelot,  that  she  hath :  but  had 
she  tried  me,  she  should  have  found  a  man  of  me  indeed. 

fifijr  Lane.  Nay,  be  not  angry,  Sir,  at  her  denial ; 
She  hath  refused  seven  of  the  worshipftill'st 
And  worthiest  housekeepers  this  day  in  Kent : 
Indeed  she  will  not  marry.  I  suppose. 

Weaih.  The  more  fool  she. 

Smt  Lane.  What,  is  it  folly  to  love  chastity  P 
f2 
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Weath,  No.  no,  mistake  me  not,  Sir  Lancelot ; 
But  'tis  an  old  i)roverb,  and  you  know  it  well. 
That  women  dyingf  maids,  lead  apes  in  hell 

Sir  Lane.  That  is  a  foolish  proverb  and  a  false. 

Weaih.  By  the  mass.  I  think  it  be,  and  therefore  let  it  go :  but 
who  shall  marry  with  Mistress  Frances  ? 

Fran.  By  my  troth  they  are  talking  of  marrying  me,  sister. 

Luce.  Peace,  let  them  talk : 
Pools  may  have  leave  to  prattle  as  they  walk. 

Daf.  Sentences*  still,  sweet  mistress : 
You  have  a  wit,  an  it  were  your  alabaster.t 

Luce,  r  faith  and  thy  tongue  trips  trenchmore.t 

Sir  Lane.  No,  of  mv  knighthood,  not  a  suitor  yet, 
Alas,  Grod  help  her,  silly  girl,  a  fool,  a  very  fool ; 
But  there's  the  other,  black-brows,  a  shrewd  girl. 
She  hath  wit  at  will,  and  suitors  two  or  three ; 
Sir  Arthur  Greenshield  one,  a  gallant  knight^ 
A  valiant  soldier,  but  his  power  but  poor ; 
Then  there's  young  Oliver,  the  De'n8hire§  lad, 
A  wary  fellow,  marrv  full  of  wit, 
And  nch  by  the  rood ;  But  there's  a  third,  all  air, 
Light  as  a  feather,  changing  as  the  wind ; 
Young  Plowerdale. 

Weath.  O,  he.  Sir,  he's  a  desperate  Dick  indeed ; 
Bar  him  your  house. 

Sir  Lane.  Pie,  Sir,  not  so :  he's  of  good  parentage. 

Weath.  By  my  fay  ||  and  so  he  is,  and  a  proper  1  man. 

Sir  Lane.  Ay,  proper  enough,  had  hesood  qualities. 

Weath.  Ay,  marry,  there's  the  point.  Sir  Lancelot ;  for  there's 
an  old  saying:— 

Be  he  rich,  or  be  he  poe,** 

Be  he  high,  or  be  he  low : 

Be  he  bom  in  bam  or  hall, 

'Tis  manners  makes  the  man  and  all. 

Sir  Lane,  You  are  in  the  right,  Master  Weathercock. 

BnterCmsr^. 

Ck>.  'Soul,  I  think  I  am  sure  cros8*d,  or  witch'd,  with  an  owL 
I  have  haunted  them,  inn  after  inn,  booth  after  booth,  yet  can- 
not find  them.  Ha^  yonder  they  are ;  that's  she.  I  hope  to  Grod 
His  she:  nay,  I  know  'tis  she  now,  for  she  treads  her  shoe  a  little 
awry. 

Sir  Lane.  Where  is  this  inn  ?    We  are  past  it,  Daffodil 

I^(tf.  The  good  si^  is  here,  Sir,  butthe  oack  gate  is  before. 

Civ.  Save  you«  Sur.  I  pray  may  I  borrow  a  piece  of  a  word 
with  you  ? 

I){tf.  No  pieces,  Sir. 

Civ.  Why  then  tiie  whole.  I  pray,  Sir,  what  m^  yopder 
gentlewomen  be  ? 

*  I. e.  sajriQgs.  t  I.e.  transparent  as  alabaster. 

t  TrencSunore  was  a  ttareesovie  reel.  ^  Devonshire. 

I  Faith.  5  ^^^^  **  So  in  (dd  language,  moe  for  mor% 
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Daf,  They  may  be  ladies,  Sir,  if  the  destinies  and  mortality 
work. 

Cio,  What's  her  name,  Sir  ? 

Daf.  Mistress   Frances  Spuroock,  Sir  Lancelot  Spurcock's 
dau^ter. 

Cw,  Is  she  a  maid.  Sir  ? 

T>af.  Tou  may  ask  Pluto  and  Dame  Proserpine  that :  J  would 
be  loath  to  be  riddled  •  Sir  ? 

Civ,  Is  she  marrie((  I  mean,  Sir  ? 

T>af.  The  Pates  know  not  yet  what  shoemaker  shall  make  her 
wedding  shoes. 

Civ,  I  pra,^  where  inn  you,  Sir?  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
bestow  the  wine  of  that  fi;entlewoman.t 

D^f.  At  the  Oeorge,  Sir. 

Civ,  God  save  you.  Sir. 

Detf.  1  pray  your  name,  Sir  ? 

Civ,  My  name  ia  Master  Civet,  Sir. 

Dqf,  A  sweet  name !    God  be  with  you,  good  Master  Civet. 

[Exit  CrvET. 

SHr  Lane.  Ha,  have  we  spied  you,  stout  St.  George  ?    For  all 
Your  drason,  ^ou  had  best  sell  us  good  wine 
That  needs  no  ivy-bush.    Well,  well  not  sit  by  it, 
As  you  do  on  your  horse :  This  room  shall  serve :-« 
Drawer. 

JSnter  DSAWEB, 

Let  me  have  sack  for  us  old  men  : 

For  these  girls  and  knaves  small  wines  are  the  best. 

A  pint  of  sack,— no  more. 

JDraw,  A  quart  of  sack  in  the  Three  Tuns.  [Exit. 

Sir  Lane.  A  pint,  draw  but  a  pint  Daflfodil,  call  for  wme  to 
Oiake  yourselves  dnnk. 

Fran.  And  a  cup  of  small  beer,  and  a  cake,  good  Daffodil. 

P)A7F0D1L  goe$  into  the  Aouse,  and  returns  with  wine,  ^e. 

Enter  M.  Flowebdjlle,  and  Flowebdals  Seniob  as  his 
Servant. 

^  M.  Flow.  How  now  ?  fie,  sit  in  the  open  room  ?  Now  good  Sir 
.^celot,  and  my  kind  friend,  worshipful  Master  Weathercock ! 
nThat,  at  your  pmt  P    A  quart  for  shame. 

Sir  Lane.  Nay,  royster  J  by  your  leave  we  will  away. 

M.  Flow.  Come,  give  us  some  music,  well  go  dance.  Be  gor^, 
Sir  Lancelot !  what,  and  fair-day  too  P 

Luce.  'Tw^re  foully  done,  to  dance  within  the  fair. 

M.  Flow.  Nay,  if  you  say  so,  fairest  of  all  fairs,  then  Til  not 
dance.  A  pox  upon  my  tailor,  he  hath  spoUed  me  a  peach- 
colour  satin  suit,  cut  upon  cloth  of  silver  j§  but  if  ever  the 
rascal  serve  me  such  another  trick,  PU  give  him  leave,  i*  faith,  to 
put  me  in  the  calendar  of  fools,  and  you,  and  you.  Sir  Lancelot, 

•  I.  e.  be  sifted.  t  ^«  «•  s^d  her  a  present  of  wine. 

1 1,  e.  swagrgerer. 

h  I.  e.  with  cloth  of  silver  placed  under  all  the  cuts,  openingrs,  or  slashes 
in  it. 
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and  Master  Weathercock.  My  goldsmitli,  too,  on  f  other  side — 
I  bespoke  thee,  Luce,  a  carcanet  of  gold,*  and  thought  thou 
shouldst  have  had  it  for  a  fairing;  and  the  rogue  ptU»  me  in 
rerages  for  orient  pearl  :t  but  thou  shait  have  it  oy  Sunday 
night,  wench. 

Se-enter  DeawEB. 

Draw.  Sir,  here  is  one  hath  sent  you  a  pottle  of  Bhenish  wine» 
brewed  with  rose-water. 

J£.Flow,  Tome? 

Draw.  No,  Sir ;  to  the  knight ;  and  desires  his  more  aoqualnW 
ance. 

8ir  Lane.  To  me  ?  what* s  he  that  proves  so  kind  ? 

Dqf.  I  have  a  trick  to  know  his  name,  Sir.  He  hath  a 
month's  mind  here  to  Mistress  Frances;  his  name  is  Master 
Civet. 

Sir  Lane.  Call  him  in,  DaffodiL  [SxU  Daffoml. 

M.  Flow.  O,  I  know  hinL  Sir;  he  is  a  foot  but  reasonable 
rich :  his  father  was  one  of  these  lease-mongers,^  these  corn- 
mongers,  these  money-mongers;  but  he  never  had  the  wit  to  be 
a  whore-monger. 

UfUer  Civet. 

Sir  Lane.  I  promise  yOu.  Sir,  you  are  at  too  much  charge. 

Civ.  The  churge  is  small  charge,  Sir;  I  thank  God,  my  lather 
left  me  wherewitnal.  If  it  please  you.  Sir,  I  have  a  great  mind 
to  this  gentlewoman  here,  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Sir  Lane,  I  thank  you,  Sir.    Please  you  to  come  to  Lewsham, 
To  my  poor  house,  you  snail  be  kindly  welcome. 
I  knew  your  father ;  he  was  a  wary  hu6band.§ — 
To  pay  here.  Drawer. 

Draw.  All  is  paid.  Sir;  this  gentleman  hath  paid  alL 

Sir  Lane.  I' faith,  you  do  us  wrong ; 
But  we  shall  Uve  to  make  amends  ere  long. 
Master  Flowerdale,  is  that  your  man  ? 

M.  Flow.  Yes,  'faith,  a  good  old  knave. 

Sir  Lane.  'Nay  then  I  think 
Tou  will  turn  wise,  now  you  take  such  a  servant : 
Come,  you'll  ride  with  us  to  Lewsham ;  let's  away ; 
'TMs  scarce  two  hours  to  the  end  of  day.  [Ewewnt. 

*  A  carcanet  was  an  ornament  for  the  neck. 

t  Perhaps  reragres  has  here  the  same  meauing  as  reftise ;  snch  pearls  as 
have  been  left  bdiind,  after  all  the  better  sort  had  been  selected  firom 
them. 

t  He  probably  alludes  to  some  monopolies  complained  of  at  the  time 

§  A  prudent  manager. 
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ACT  n. 

SCSKE  L—A  Mood  near  SiB  Lancblot  Spuecjock's  Mouse, 
i»  Kent. 

Enter  SiB  Abthub  Gbeenshibld,  Olitbb,  Lieutenant,  and 

SOLDIEBS. 

8ir  Arth.  lieutenant,  lead  your  soldiers  to  the  ships, 
There  let  them  haye  their  coats ;  at  their  arrival 
They  shall  have  pay.    Farewell ;  look  to  your  charge. 

8ol.  Ay.  we  are  now  sent  away,  and  cannot  so  much  as  speak 
with  our  iriends. 

on.  No  man,  what  e'er  you  used  a  zuch  a  fashion,  thick* 
you  cannot  take  your  leave  of  your  vreens  ?t 

Sir  Arth.  Fellow,  no  more ;  Lieutenant,  lead  them  off. 

Sol.  Well,  if  I  have  not  my  pay  and  my  clothes,  I'll  venture  a 
mnning  away,  thou^  I  hang  for't. 

Sir  Arth.  Away,  sirrah :  charm  your  tongue,  t 

[Sxeuni  LIEUTENANT  and  SOLDIEBS. 

OH.  Bin  you  a  pressor,  Sir  P 

Sir  Arth.  I  am  a  commander,  Sir,  under  the  king. 

on.  'Sfoot.  man,  an  you  be  ne'er  zutoh  a  commander,  shud 
a§  spoke  with  my  vreens  before  I  chid  a||  gone ;  so  chid. 

Sir  Arth.  Content  yourself,  man ;  my  authority  will  stretch 
to  press  so  good  a  man  as  you. 

Oli.  Press  me?  I  devy;iF  press  scoundrels,  and  thy  mes- 
sels.**  Press  me !  che  scorns  thee,  i'  faith ;  for  seest  thee, 
here's  a  worshipful  knight  knows,  chamff  not  to  be  pressed  by 
thee. 

Enter  SiB  Lancelot,  Weathercock,  M.  Flowebdale, 
Flowebdale  Seniob,  Luce,  and  Frances. 

Sir  Lane.  Sir  Arthur,  welcome  to  Lewsham ;  welcome  by  my 
troth.    What's  the  matter,  man  ?  why  are  you  vexed  ? 

Oli.  Why,  man,  he  would  press  me. 

Sir  Lane.  O  fie,  Sir  Arthur,  press  him?  he  is  a  man  of 
reckoning. 

Weath.  Ay,  that  he  is.  Sir  Arthur ;  he  hath  the  nobles,  the 
golden  ruddocks  he.tt 

Sir  Arth.  The  fitter  for  the  wars :  and  were  he  not 
In  &vour  with  your  worships,  he  should  see  , 

That  I  have  newer  to  press  so  good  as  he. 

OU.  Chill§§  stand  to  the  trial,  so  chiU. 

M.  Flow.  Ay,  marry  shall  he.  Press  cloth  and  kersey,  white- 
pot  |(||  and  drowsen  broth  !^^  tut,  tut,  he  cannot 

*  Are  you  used  in  such  a  fashion  that.  f  Friends.  . 

t  I.  e.  hold  your  peace.  ^  I  should  have.  B  Should  have. 

5  Defy  thee.  *•  Lepers ;  insignificant  persons.  tt  I  am. 

It  Ruddock  (the  red-breast)  was  a  cant  phrase  for  money. 
s\  I  Shan.  V I  A  favourite  dish  in  Devonshire. 

%%  A  common  beverage  in  Devonshire. 
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on.  "Well.  Sir.  though  you  vlouten*  cloth  and  karsey,  che  'a 
zeen  zutchr  a  karsey-coat  wear  out  the  town  sick  a  silken 
jacket  as  thick  t  a  one  you  wear. 

M.  Flow.  Well  said,  vlittan  vlattan.  § 

Oli.  Ay,  and  well  said,  cooknelL  ||  and  Bow-bell  too.  What 
dost  think  cham  aveardlT  of  thy  zilken  coat  ?  no  vear  vor  thee. 

Sir  Lane.  >lay  come,  no  more :  be  all  lovers  and  friends. 

JTeath.  Ay,  'tis  best  so,  axxi  Master  Ohver. 

M.  Flow.  Is  your  name  Master  Oliver,  I  pray  you  ? 

Oli.  What  tit  and  be  tit,  and  grieve  you. 

M.  Flow.  No,  but  I'd  gladly  know  if  a  man  might  not  have  a 
foolish  plot  out  of  Master  Oliver  to  work  upon. 

Oli.  Work  thy  plots  upon  me !  Stand  aside :  work  thy  foolish 
plots  upon  me,  chill  so  use  thee,  thou  wert  never  so  used  since 
thy  dame  bound  thy  head.**    Work  upon  me  I 

M.  Flow.  Let  him  come,  let  him  come. 

Oli.  Zyrrha,  zyrrha,  if  it  were  not  vor  shame,  che  would  *a 
given  thee  zutch  a  whister-poopff  under  the  ear,  che  would  have 
made  thee  a  vangedtt  another  at  my  feet :  Stand  aside,  let  me 
loose ;  cham§§  all  of  a  vlaming  firebrand ;  stand  aside. 

M.  Flow.  Well,  I  forbear  you  for  your  friends'  sake. 

Oli.  A  vig  for  all  my  vreens;  dost  thou  tell  me  of  my 
vreens? 

Svr  Lane.  No  more,  eood  Master  Oliver ;  no  more, 
Sir  Arthur.    And,  maiden,  here  in  the  sight 
Of  all  your  suitors,  every  man  of  worth, 
I'll  tell  you  whom  I  fainest  would  prefer 
To  the  hard  bargain  of  your  marriage-bed. 
Shall  I  be  plain  among  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Arth.  Ay,  Sir,  it  is  best 

Sir  Lane.  Then,  Sir,  first  to  you. 
I  do  confess  you  a  most  gallant  knight, 
A  wortby  soldier,  and  an  honest  man : 
But  honesty  maintains  not  a  French  hood  ;(1(( 
Groes  very  seldom  in  a  chain  of  gold ; 
Keeps  a  small  train  of  servants ;  hath  few  friends. 
And  for  this  wild  oats  here,  young  Flowerdale, 
I  will  not  judge.    God  can  work  miracles : 
But  he  were  better  make  a  hundred  new,T[1[ 
Than  thee  a  thrifty  and  an  honest  one. 

Weath.  Believe  me  he  hath  hit  you  there ;  he  hath  touched 
you  to  the  quick ;  that  he  hath. 

M.  Flow.  Woodcock  o'  my  side!*t  Why,  Master  Weather- 
cock, you  know  I  am  honest,  howsoever  trifles— 

Weath,  Now  by  my  troth  I  know  no  otherwise. 

*  Float.  t  I  have  seen  such.  t  That. 

4  These  seem  to  he  made  words,  merely  to  ridicule  the  clothier's  sonnd- 
ingan/likea». 

\  Coctney.  ^Afraid. 

**  Since  thf  mother  bound  thy  head  with  a  child's  cloth, 
tt  A  backhander.  tt  Received.  ^^  I  am. 

I II  An  article  of  finery.  ff  New  men. 

^  What !  does  this  fool  peck  at  me  too  ? 
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O,  your  old  mother  was  a  dame  indeed ; 
Heayen  hath  her  soul,  and  my  wife's  too,  I  trust ; 
And  your  good  father,  honest  gentleman, 
He  is  gone  a  journey,  ajs  I  hear,  £ur  hence. 

M.  Mlow.  Ay.  God  be  praised,  he  is  far  enough ; 
He  is  gone  a  pilgrimage  to  Paradise, 
And  left  me  to  cut  a  caper  against  care. 
Luce,  look  on  me,  that  am  as  light  as  air. 

lAice.  r  faith  I  like  not  shadows,  bubbles,  breath ; 
I  hate  a  light  o'  love,  as  I  hate  death. 

Sir  Lane,  Girl,  hold  thee  there :  look  on  this  De'nshire  lad ; 
Fat,  faii^and  loyely,  both  in  purse  and  person. 

OU.  Well,  Sir.  cham  as  the  Lord  hath  made  me.  You  know 
me  wen  iyin ;  cna  haye  threescore  pack  of  kersey  at  Blaokem- 
hall,*  and  chief  credit  beside ;  and  my  fortunes  may  be  so  good 
as  another's^  zo  it  may. 

Luce,  Tis  you  I  loye,what8oeyer  others  say.  [2V>Si£Abthub. 

Sir  Arth,  Thanks,  fairest 

Jf.  Flow,  What,  wouldst  thou  haye  me  quarrel  with  him  ? 

Flow.  Sen,  Do  but  say  he  shall  hear  from  you. 

Sir  Lane.  Yet,  gentlemen,  howsoeyer  I  prefer 
This  De'nshire  siutor,  I'll  enforce  no  loye : 
My  daughter  shall  haye  Uberty  to  choose 
Whom  she  Hkes  best    In  your  loye-suit  proceed : 
Not  fill  of  you,  but  only  one  must  speed. 

Weath,  X  OU  haye  said  well ;  indeed  right  well. 

Fnter  Abtichokb. 

Art,  Mistress;  here's  one  would  speak  with  you.  My  fellow 
Daffodil  hath  him  in  the  cellar  already ;  he  knows  him;  he  met 
him  at  Croydon  fair. 

Sir  Lane.  O,  I  remember;  a  little  man. 

Art.  Ay,  a  yeiT  little  man. 

Sir  Lano.  And  yet  a  proper  man. 

Art.  A  yery  proper,  yery  Uttle  man. 

Sir  Lane.  His  name  is  Monsieur  Ciyet 

Art.  The  same.  Sir. 

Sir  Lane.  Come,  gentlemen;  if  other  suitors  come, 
My  foolish  daughter  will  be  fitted  too : 
But  Delia  my  saint,  no  man  diu*e  moye. 

[Fxeunt  all  but  M.  FlowebDjLLE,  Oliyeb,  cmd 
FLOyfTEBDALE  SeNIOB. 

M.  Flow.  Hark  you.  Sir,  a  word. 

OH.  What  han  f  you  say  to  me  now  ? 

M.  Flow.  You  shall  hear  from  me,  and  that  yery  shortly. 

on.  Is  that  all  ?  yare  thee  well :  che  year  thee  not  a  yig. 

•    [Fxit  Oliveb. 
M.  Flow,  What  if  he  should  come  now  ?  I  am  fairly  dress'd. 
Flow.  Sen.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  shall  meet  with  nim ; 
But  presently  we'll  go  and  draw  a  will, 

*  He  means  Blackwell  Hall,  in  London,  the  great  repositorf  of  woollen 
goods.  t  ^'  ^'  have. 
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Where  well  set  down  land  that  we  never  saw; 
And  we  will  have  it  of  so  large  a  sum, 
Sir  Lanoelot  shall  entreat  you  take  his  daughter. 
This  being  form'd,  give  it  Master  Weathercock, 
And  make  Sir  JJEmcelot's  daughter  heir  of  all : 
And  make  him  swear  never  to  show  the  will 
To  any  one,  until  that  you  be  dead. 
This  done,  the  foolish  changing  Weathercock 
WUl  straight  discourse  unto  Sir  Lancelot 
The  form  and  tenour  of  your  testament. 
Ne'»  stand  to  pause  of  it ;  be  ruled  by  me : 
What  will  ensue,  that  shall  you  quickly  see. 

Jf.  Flow.  Gome,  lef  s  about  it :  if  that  a  will,  sweet  Kit, 
Can  get  the  wench,  I  shall  renown  thy  wit.  \_ExeuiU. 

SCENJE  II.— A  Room  in  SiB  LancELOT'8  Howe. 
JEnter  Daffodil  and  LucB. 

Daf,  Mistress !  still  froward  ?  No  kind  looks  unto  your  Daf- 
fodil ?    Now,  by  the  gods— 

Luce.  Away,  you  foolish  knave ;  let  my  hand  go. 

Daf.  There  is  your  hand ;  but  this  shall  go  with  me : 
My  heart  is  thine ;  this  is  my  true  love's  fee. 

[^TaJces  off  her  bracelet* 

Luce.  FU  have  your  coat  stripp'd  o'er  your  ears  for  this, 
Ton  saucy  rascal 

Enter  SlE  LANCELOT  and  Weathebcock. 

Sir  Lane.  How  now,  maid!  what  is  the  news  with  yon  ? 
-  Luce.  Your  man  is  something  saucy.  [Exit  Luce. 

Sir  Lane.  €k)  to,  sirrah;  Til  talk  with  70U  anon. 

Daf.  Sir,  I  am  a  man  to  be  talked  withal ;  I  am  no  horse,  I 
trow.    I  know  my  strength,  then,  no  more  than  so. 

Weath.  Ay,  by  the  makins,  good  Sir  Lancelot,  I  saw  him  the 
other  day  hold  up  the  bucklers,*  like  an  Hercules.  F  faith  God- 
a-mercy,  lad,  I  like  thee  well 

Sir  La/nc.  Ay,  ay,  like  him  well    Go,  sirrah,  fetch  me  a  cup 
of  win& 
That  ere  I  part  with  Master  Weathercock, 
We  may  drmk  down  our  farewell  in  French  wine. 

\_Exit  Daffodil, 

Weath.  I  thank  you,  Sir;  I  thank  you,  friendly  knight. 
Fll  come  and  visit  you ;  by  the  mouse-footf  I  will : 
In  the  mean  time^take  heed  of  cutting^  Flowerdale : 
He  is  a  desperate  Dick,  I  warrant  you. 

Re-enter  Daffodil. 

Sir  Lane.  He  is,  be  is.  Fill,  Daffodil,  fill  me  some  wine.  Ha ! 
what  wears  he  on  his  arm  ?  My  daughter  Luce's  bracelet  P  ay» 
'tis  the  same.    Ha'  to  you.  Master  Weathercock. 

*  Hcwho  was  fictorioQS  in  mock  combat  was  said  to  grain  the  bucklers, 
t  An  unmeaning  oath.  |  Swaggering. 
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WetUh.  I  thank  you.  Sir.  Here,  Daffodil ;  an  honest  fellow, 
and  a  tall,*  thou  art.  Well:  111  take  my  leave,  good  knight; 
and  I  hope  to  have  you  and  all  your  daughters  at  my  poor  house ; 
in  good  sooth  I  must. 

Sir  Lane.  Thanks,  Master  Weathercock;  I  shall  be  bold  to 
trouble  you,  be  sure. 

We<Uh.  And  welcome.    Heartily  farewell 

[JExit  Weathbboock. 

Sir  Lane.  Sirrah,  I  saw  my  dauf^hter's  wrong,  and  withal  her 
bracelet  on  your  arm.  Off  with  it,  and  with  it  my  hvery  too. 
Haye  I  care  to  see  my  daughter  matched  with  men  of  worship  ? 
and  are  you  grown  so  bold  ?  Go,  sirrah,  from  my  house,  or  IH 
whip  you  hence. 

Laf.  I'll  not  be  whipp'd.  Sir ;  there's  your  livery : 
This  is  a  serving-man*s  reward :  what  care  I  ? 
I  have  means  to  trust  to ;  I  scorn  service,  I.      VEmt  Daffodil. 

SifT  Lane.  Ay,  a  lusty  knave ;  but  I  must  let  him  go : 
Our  servants  must  be  taught  what  they  should  know.f      SJEaM^ 

SCENE  IIL — Another  Soom  in  the  tame. 
Enter  SiE  Arthue  and  LucB. 

Luce.  Sir,  as  I  am  a  mai(L  I  do  affect 
You  above  any  suitor  that  1  have ; 
Although  that  soldiers  scarce  know  how  to  love. 

Sir  Arth.  I  am  a  soldier,  and  a  gentleman 
Knows  what  belongs  to  war,  what  to  a  lady. 
What  man  offends  me,  that  my  sword  shaU  right ; 
What  woman  loves  me,  I'm  her  faithful  knight. 

iMce,  I  neither  doubt  your  valour,  nor  your  love. 
But  there  be  some  that  bear  a  soldiers  form. 
That  swear  by  him  they  never  think  ui)on ; 
Go  swaggering  up  and  down  from  house  to  house, 
Crying,  Oodpays  all. 

Sir  Arth.  r  faith,  lady,  I'll  descry  you  such  a  man. 
Of  them  there  be  many  which  you  have  spoke  of 
That  bear  the  name  and  shape  of  soldiers, 
Yel^  God  knows,  very  seldom  saw  the  war : 
That  haunt  your  taverns  and  your  ordinaries. 
Tour  ale-houses  sometimes,  for  all  alike, 
To  uphold  the  brutish  humour  of  their  minds, 
B^g  mark'd  down  for  the  bondmen  of  despair : 
Their  mirth  begins  in  wine,  but  ends  in  blood ; 
Their  drink  is  clear,  but  their  conceits  are  mud. 

iMce.  Yet  these  are  great  gentlemen  soldiers. 

Sir  Arth.  No,  they  are  wretched  slaves, 
Whose  desperate  Uves  doth  bring  them  timeless  t  graves. 

Luce.  Both  for  yourself,  and  for  your  form  of  Uie,  • 
If  I  may  choose,  I'll  be  a  soldier's  wife.  \_Exennt: 

*  stout  man. 

t  We  are  forced  to  teach  oar  servants  what  they  ought  to  do  without 
any  instruction.  %  l*  '•  untimely. 
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SCSNjB  IK— Another  Room  in  the  same. 
Enter  Sir  Lancelot  and  Oliveu, 

OU,  And  tyt  trust  to  it,  so  then. 

Sir  Lane.  Assure  yourself 
You  shall  be  married  with  all  speed  we  may : 
One  daydiall  serve  for  Frances  and  for  Luce. 

OU.  Why  che  would  vain  know  the  time,  for  providing  wed- 
ding raiments. 

8tr  Lane,  Why  no  more  but  this.  First  get  your  assurance 
made*  touching  my  daughter's  jointure ;  that  despatched,  we 
vrill  in  two  days  make  provision. 

OU.  Why^man,  chill  have  the  writmgs  made  by  to-morrow. 

Sir  Lane.  To-morrow  be  it  then :  let's  meet  at  the  King's  Head 
in  Fish-street 

OU.  No,  fie  man,  no :  lefs  meet  at  the  Eose  at  Temple-bar ; 
that  win  be  nearer  your  counsellor  and  mine. 

Sir  Lane.  At  the  Rose  be  it  then,  the  hour  nine : 
He  that  comes  last  forfeits  a  pint  of  wine. 

OU.  A  pint  is  no  payment;  let  it  be  a  whole  quart,  or 
nothing. 

Enter  Abtichoeb. 

Jrt.  Master,  here  is  a  man  would  speak  with  Master  Oliver; 
he  comes  &om  young  Master  Flowerdale. 

OU.  Why,  chil  speak  with  him,  chil  speak  with  him. 

Sir  Lane.  Nay,  son  Oliver.  I  mil  surely  see  , 

What  youn^  Flowerdale  hath  sent  unto  you. 
I  pray  God  it  be  no  guarreL 

Oh,  Why,  man,  u  he  quarrel  with  me,  chil  g^ve  him  his 
hands  ftdl. 

Enter  Flowebdale  Sei^ob. 

Flow.  Sen.  Gk>d  save  you,  good  Sir  Lancelot; 

Sir  Lane.  Welcome,  honest  friend. 

Mow.  Sen,  To  you  and  yours  my  master  wisheth  health ; 
But  unto  you,  Sir,  this,  and  this  he  sends : 
There  is  the  length,  Sir,  of  his  rapier ; 
And  in  that  paper  shall  you  know  his  mind.     [DeUvere  a  letter, 

OU.  Here  r  chil  meet  him,  my  vriend,  chil  meet  him. 

Sir  Lane,  Meet  him !  you  shall  not  meet  the  ruffian,  fie. 

OU.  An  I  do  not  meet  him,  chil  give  you  leave  to  call  me 
cutf    Where  is't,  zirrah  ?  where  is't  ?  where  is*t  ? 

Mow.  Sen.  The  letter  showeth  both  the  time  and  place ; 
And  if  you  be  a  man,  then  keep  your  word. 

Sir  Jbane.  Sir,  he  shall  not  keep  his  word ;  he  shall  not  meet 

Mow.  Sen,  Wny,  let  him  choose;  he'll  be  the  better  known 
For  a  base  rascal,  and  reputed  so. 

OU,  Zirrah^  zirrah,  an  'twere  not  an  old  fellow,  and  sent  after 
an  errant,  chid  give  thee  something,  but  chud  be  no  money :  but 

•  I.e.  get  your  marriage-settlement  drawn, 
t  7.  e.  a  cor  whose  tail  had  been  cut 
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hold  thee,  for  I  see  thou  art  somewhat  testem  ;*  hold  thee ; 
there's  vorty  shillings :  bring  thy  master  a-veeld,  chil  give  thee 
vorty  more.  Look,  thou  bring  him :  chil  maul  him,  tell  him ; 
chil  mar  his  dancing  tressels;  chil  use  him,  he  was  ne'er  so 
used  since  his  dame  bound  his  head;  chil  mar  him  for  capering 
any  more,  che  vore  thee.t 

Flow.  Sen.  You  seem  a  man,  Sir.  stout  and  resolute ; 
And  I  will  so  report,  whatever  befall. 

Sir  Lane.  Ana  fall  out  ill,  assure  thy  master  this, 
111  make  him  fly  the  land,  or  use  him  worse. 

Flow.  Sen.  My  master.  Sir,  deserves  not  this  of  you; 
And  that  you'll  shortly  find. 

Si/r  Lane.  Thy  master  is  an  unthrifb,  you  a  knave, 
And  I'll  attach  you  first,:t  iiext  clap  him  up ; 
Or  have  him  bound  unto  his  good  behaviour. 

Oli.  I  would  you  were  a  sprite,  if  you  do  him  any  harm  for 
this.  And  you  do,  chil  nere  see  you,  nor  any  of  yours,  while 
chil  have  eyes  open.  What  do  you  think,  chil  be  abaffelled  §  up 
and  down  the  town  for  a  messel  and  a  scoundrel  ?  No  che  vore 
you,    Zirrah,  chil  come ;  zay  no  more :  chil  come,  tell  hun. 

Flow.  Sen.  Well,  Sir,  my  master  deserves  not  tiiis  of  you ; 
And  that  you'll  shortly  find. 

OU.  No  matter ;  he's  an  unthrifb ;  I  defy  him. 

lExit  IXOWEEDALE  SENIOE. 

Sir  Lane.  Now,  gentle  son,  let  me  know  the  place. 

Oli.  No,  che  vore  you. 

Sir  Lane.  Let  me  see  the  note. 

OU.  Nay,  chil  watch  you  for  zuch  a  trick.  But  if  che  meet 
him,  zo;  if  not,  zo:  chil  make  him  know  me,  or  chil  know  why 
I  shall  not ;  chil  vare  the  worse. 

Sir  Lane.  What !  will  you  then  neglect  mv  daughter's  love  ? 
Venture  your  state  and  hers  for  a  loose  brawl  ? 

Oli.  Why,  man,  chil  not  kill  him;  marry  chil  veeze||  him  too 
and  again ;  and  zo  God  be  with  you,  vather.  What,  man !  we 
shall  meet  to-morrow.  [Exit. 

Sir  Lane.  Who  would  have  thought  he  had  been  so  desi)erate  ? 
Come  forth,  my  honest  servant  Artichoke. 

Enter  Aetichoke. 

Arti.  Now,  whaf  s  the  matter  ?  some  brawl  toward,  I  warrant 
you. 

Sir  La/ne.  Go  get  me  thy  sword  bright  scoured,  thy  buckler 
mended.  O,  for  that  knave !  that  villain,  DafibdiJ,  would  have 
done  ^ood  service.    But  to  thee 

Arti.  Ay,  this  is  the  tridcs  of  all  you  gentlemen,  when  you 
stand  in  need  of  a  good  fellow.  O,  for  that  Daffodil !  0,  where 
is  he?  But  if  you  be  angry,  an  it  be  but  for  the  wagging  of  a 
straw,  then — out  o'  doors  with  the  knave  ;  turn  the  coat  over  his 
ecMTs.    This  is  the  humour  of  you  all. 

•  J.  e.  poor,  wanting  a  tester  (sixpence).  t  I  assure  thee. 

t  I.  e.  apprehend.  f  I.  tf.  treated  with  contempt. 

0  To  pheeze  or  fease  is  to  separate  a  twist  into  single  threads. 
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Sir  Lane.  O,  for  that  knave,  that  lusty  Daflfbdil ! 

Jrti,  Why,1ihere  'tis  now :  our  year's  wages  and  our  veils  will 
soaroe  pay  for  hroken  swords  and  bucklers  that  we  use  in  our 
quarrels.  But  Til  not  fight  if  Daffodil  be  o'  t'other  side, 
thaf  8  flat. 

Sir  Lane.  'Tis  no  such  matter,  man.    Gret  weapons  ready. 
And  be  at  London  ere  the  break  of  da^ : 
Watch  near  the  lodging  of  the  De'nshire  youth. 
But  be  unseen ;  and  as  he  goeth  out 
As  he  w^go  out,  and  that  very  early  without  doubt — =- 

AtH.  WSat,  would  you  have  me  draw  upon  him,  as  he  goes  in 
the  street  ? 

Sir  Lane.  Not  for  a  world,  man. 
Into  the  fields ;  for  to  the  field  he  goe& 
There  to  meet  the  desperate  Flowerdale. 
Take  thou  the  part  of  Oliver,  my  son, 
Eor  he  shall  be  my  son,  and  marry  Luce : 
Dost  understand  me.  knave  ? 

ArH.  Ay,  Sir,  I  do  understand  you ;  but  mv  youns  mistress 
might  be  better  provided  in  matching  with  my  feUow  DaffodiL 

Sir  Lane.  No  more ;  Daffodil  is  a  knave.  That  Daffodil  is  a 
most  notorious  knave.  {Exit  Abtichoes. 

Enter  Weathebcxksk. 

Master  Weathercock,  you  come  in  happy  time ;  the  desperate 
Plowerdale  hath  writ  a  challenge;  and  who  think  you  must 
answer  it,  but  the  Devonshire  man,  my  son  Oliver  ? 

Weath.  Marry,  I  am  sorry  for  itJ  good  Sir  Lancelot. 
But  if  you  wUl  be  ruled  by  me,  weTl  stay  their  fUry. 

Sir  Lane.  As  how.  I  pray  ? 

Weath.  Marry,  I'll  tell  you ;  by  promising  young  Flowerdale 
the  red-lipp'd  Luce. 

Sir  Lane.  Ill  rather  follow  her  unto  her  grave. 

Weath.  Ay,  Sir  Lancelot,  I  would  have  thought  so  too ; 
But  you  and  I  have  been  deceived  in  him. 
Come,  read  this  will,  or  deed,  or  what  you  caU  it, 
I  know  not :  Come,  come ;  your  spectacles,  I  pray. 

rCHves  him  the  wilL 

Sir  Lane.  Nay,  I  thank  God,  I  see  very  well. 

Weath.  Marry,  God  bless  your  eyes:  mine  have  been  dim 
almost  this  thirty  years. 

Sir  Lane.  Ha !  what  is  this  ?  what  is  this  ?  lBead$, 

Weath.  Nay,  there's  true  love  indeed : 
He  gave  it  to  me  but  this  very  mom. 
And  bade  me  keep  it  unseen  from  any  one. 
Good  youth !  to  see  how  men  may  be  deceived ! 

Sir  Lane.  Passion  of  me, 
What  a  wretch  am  I,  to  hate  this  loving  youth ! 
He  hath  made  me,  together  with  my  Luce 
He  loves  so  dear,  executors  of  all 
His  wealth. 

Weath.  All,  all,  good  man,  he  hath  given  yon  aD. 
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Sir  Lane,  Three  ships  now  in  the  Straits,  and  homeward- 
bound  ; 
Two  lordships  of  two  hundred  pound  a  year. 
The  one  in  Wales,  the  other  Gloucestershire  : 
Debts  and  accounts  are  thirty  thousand  pound ; 
Plate,  money,  jewels,  sixteen  thousand  more : 
Two  nousen  fumish^i  well  in  Coleman-street; 
Beside  whatsoe'er  his  uncle  leaves  to  him. 
Being  of  great  domains  and  wealth  at  Peckham. 

Weath.  How  like  you  this,  good  knight  ?  How  like  you  this  P 

Sir  Lane.  I  have  done  him  wrong,  but  now  PU  make  amends; 
The  De'nshire  man  shall  whistle  for  a  wife. 
He  marry  Luce !  Luce  shall  be  Flowerdale*s. 

JTeath.  Why,  that  is  friendly  said.    Let's  ride  to  London, 
And  straight  prevent  their  match,  by  promising 
Your  daughter  to  that  lovely  lad. 

Sir  Ldnc.  We'll  ride  to  London :— or  it  shall  not  need ; 
Well  cross  to  Deptford-strand,  and  take  a  boat. 
Where  be  these  luiaves  ?  what,  Artichoke !  what,  fop ! 

Unter  AbtiCHOKE. 

Art.  Here  he  the  very  knaves,  but  not  the  merry  knaves. 

Sir  Zone.  Here,  take  my  cloak :  Pll  have  a  walk  to  Deptford. 

Art.  Sir,  we  have  been  scouring  of  our  swords  and  bucklers  for 
your  defence. 

Sir  Lane.  Defence  me  no  defence;  let  your  swords  rust,  Pll 
have  no  fighting :  ay,  let  blows  alone.  Bid  Delia  see  all  things 
be  in  readiness  against  the  wedding :  we'll  have  two  at  once,  and 
that  wHl  save  charges.  Master  Weathercock. 

Art  Well,  we  will  do  it,  Sir.  [Uxeunt. 


ACT  in. 

SCENE  L—A  Walk  hefore  SiB  LANCELOT'S  Souse. 
JEnter  GlYET,  FSANCES,  and  DELIA. 

Civ.  By  my  troth  this  is  good  luck ;  I  thank  Grod  for  this.  In 
good  sooth  I  have  even  my  heart's  desire.  Sister  Delia— now  I 
may  boldljr  .call  you  so,  for  your  father  hath  frank  and  freely 
given  me  his  daughter  ipTauke.* 

Fran.  Ay.  by  my  troth,  Tom,  thou  hast  my  good  will  too ;  for 
I  thank  God  I  longed  for  a  husband ;  and,  would  I  might  never 
stir,  for  one  whose  name  was  Tom. 

Del.  Why,  sister,  now  you  have  your  wish. 

Civ.  Tou  sav  very  true,  sister  Delia ;  and  I  pr'ythee  call  me 
noHiing  but  Tom,  and  Pll  call  thee  sweetheart,  and  Pranke. 
Will  it  not  do  well,  sister  Delia? 

LeL  It  will  do  very  well  with  both  of  you. 

JV*a».  But,  Tom,  must  I  go  as  I  do  now,  when  I  am  married  ? 

•  A  diminative  of  Frances. 
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Civ,  No.  Franke :  Pll  haye  thee  go  like  a  citizeD,  in  a  guaided 
gown*  and  a  Frencn  hood. 

Fran.  By  my  troth,  that  will  be  excellent  indeed. 

Del,  Brother,  maintain  your  wife  to  your  estate. 
Apparel  you  yourself  like  to  your  father, 
And  let  her  go  like  to  your  ancient  mother : 
He,  sparine  got  his  wealth,  left  it  to  you. 
Brother,  take  heed :  pride  soon  bids  thrift  adieu. 

Civ.  So  as  my  father  and  my  mother  went !  that's  a  jest  indeed. 
Why,  she  went  in  a  fringed  gown,  a  single  ruff,  and  a  white  cap  • 
and  my  father  in  a  mocadof  coat,  a  pair  of  red  satin  sleeyes,  ana 
a  canyas  back. 

Del.  And  yet  his  wealth  was  all  as  much  as  yours. 

Civ,  My  estate,  my  estate,  I  thank  Grbd,  is  forty  pound  a  year 
in  good  leases  and  tenements;  besides  twenty  mark  a  year  at 
Cuckold's  Hayen ;  t  and  that  comes  to  us  all  by  inheritance. 

Del,  That  may  indeed;  'tis  yery  fitly  'plied. 
I  know  not  how  it  comes,  but  so  it  falls  out. 
That  those  whose  fathers  haye  died  wondrous  hch. 
And  took  no  pleasure  but  to  sather  wealth. 
Thinking  of  httle§  that  they  leaye  behind 
For  them  they  hope  will  be  of  their  like  mind- 
But  it  falls  out  contrary :  forty  years'  sparing 
la  scarce  three  seyen  years'  spending ;  neyer  oaring 
What  will  ensue,  when  all  their  coin  is  gone. 
AndL  all  too  late,  when  thrift  is  thought  upon,  » 

Oft  have  I  heard  that  Pride  and  Eiot  kiss^i, 
And  then  Repentance  ones— for  had  Jwm^.|J 

dv.  You  say  well,  sister  Delia,  you  say  well ;  but  I  mean  to  liye 
within  my  bounds :  for  look  you,  I  haye  set  down  my  rest  thus 
far,^  but  to  maintain  my  wife  in  ner  French  hood  and  her  coach, 
keep  a  couple  of  geldings  and  a  brace  of  greyhounds ;  and  this  is 
aU  I'll  do. 


Cii),  By  mjr  troth  weU  remember'd,  Franke ;  I'll  give  thee  that 
to  buy  thee  pins. 

Del,  Keep  you  the  rest  for  points.tt  Alas  the  day ! 
Fools  shall  haye  wealth,  though  all  the  world  say  nay. 
Gome,  brother,  will  you  in  P    Dinner  stays  for  us. 

Civ.  Ay,  good  sister,  with  all  my  heart. 

Fran.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  Tom.  for  I  have  a  jjood  stomach. 

Civ.  And  I  the  uke,  sweet  Franke.    No,  sister,  do  not  think 
ni  go  beyond  my  bounds. 

Del,  God  grant  you  may  not.  lEseunt. 

*  A  grown  with  groards  or  Uucbaga  to  it  seems  to  luve  been  at  that  period 
the  best  dress  of  a  city  ladr. 
t  This  stuff  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the  old  plays. 
t  Now  Cuckold*8  Point.  §  CMing  but  little  for. 

I!  A  scrap  of  an  old  Scottish  songr. 

ir  I  have  only  come  to  this  resolution.  **  Within  the  mark 

ft  The  tags  which  fastened  up  the  breeches. 
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SCENjE  U,— London,   The  Street  before  foung  Flowerdale's 
House. 

IhOer  M.  Plowbbdalb,  and  Flowsbdalb  Senior. 

Flow.  Sirrah,  Kit,  tarry  thou  there;  I  haye  spied  Sir  Lan- 
celot and  old  W^theroook  coming  this  way :  they  are  hard  at 
hand ;  I  will  by  no  means  be  spoken  withal 

Mow,  Sen,  111  warrant  you:  go,  get  you  in. 

[Exii  M.  Flowebdale. 

Enter  SiB  LANCELOT  and  Weathebcocz. 

Sir  Lano.  Now,  my  honest  firiend,  thou  dost  belong  to  Master 
Flowerdale? 

Flow.  Sen.  I  do,  Sir. 

Sir  Lane.  Is  he  within,  my  good  fellow  ? 

Flow.  Sen,  No.  Sir,  he  is  not  within. 

Sir  Lane.  I  prythee.  if  he  be  within,  let  me  speak  with  him. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sir,  to  tell  you  true,  my  master  is  within,  but  in- 
deed would  not  be  spoke  withal.  There  be  some  terms  that 
stand  upon  his  renutation,*  therefore  he  will  not  admit  any  con- 
ference till  he  hatn  shook  them  off. 

Sir  Lane.  I  pr*ythee  tell  him,  his  very  good  friend.  Sir  Lance- 
lot Spurcock,  entreats  to  speak  with  him. 

Flow.  Sen.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  if  you  come  to  take  up  the  matter 
between  my  master  and  the  DeTonshire  man,  you  do  but  beguile 
your  hopes,  and  lose  your  labour. 

Sir  Lane.  Honest  friend,  I  have  not  any  such  thing  to  him.  I 
Dome  to  roeak  with  him  about  other  matters. 

Flow.  Sen.  For  my  master,  Sir,  hath  set  down  his  resolution, 
^ther  to  redeem  his  honour,  or  leave  his  life  behind  him  ^— 

Sir  Lane.  My  friend,  I  do  not  know  an^  quarrel  touchmg  thy 
master  or  any  other  person.  My  business  is  of  a  different  nature 
to  him :  and  Ipr'ythee  so  tell  him. 

Fl-ow.  Sen.  For  nowsoever  the  Devonshire  man  is,  my  master's 
mind  is  bloody,  thaf  s  a  round  O  lcuide'],f  and  therefore.  Sir, 
entreahr  is  but  vain. 

Sir  Lane.  I  have  no  such  thine  to  hiin,  I  tell  thee  once  again. 

Flow,  Sen,  1  will  then  so  signiiy  to  him. 

[Exit  Flowebdale  Seniob. 

Sir  Lame.  A  sirrah !  I  see  this  matter  is  hotly  carried :  but 
rn  labour  to  dissuade  him  from  it 

Enter  M.  FLOWEBDALE  and  FLOWEBDALE  Seniob. 

Good  morrow.  Master  Flowerdale. 

M,  Flow.  Gfood  morrow,  good  Sir  Lanoelot ;  good  morrow. 
Master  Weathercock.  By  my  troth,  gentlemen,  I  have  been 
reading  over  Nick  Machiavel ;  I  find  him  good  to  be  known,  not 
to  be  followed.    A  pestilent  inhuman  fellow !  I  have  made  cer- 

*  Names  he  has  been  called  which  afTect  his  hanotur. 
f  I.e.tL  round  Ue :  a  circle  in  arithmetic  being  the  representative  of 
nothing,  unless  in  coi^onction  with  other  figures. 

VOL.  V.  Q 
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tain  annotations  on  Imn,  such  as  they  be.  And  how  is't,  Sir  Lan- 
celot ?  ha!  how  is't  ?  A  mad  world !  men  cannot  hve  quiet  in  11^ 

Sir  Lane.  Master  Elowerdale,  I  do  understand  there  is  some 
jar  between  the  Deyonshire  man  and  you. 

Flow.  Sen.  They,  Sir  ?  they  are  good  Mends  as  can  be. 

M.  Mow,  Who,  Master  Oliver  and  I?  as  good  Mends  as 
can  be. 

Sir  Lane.  It  is  a  kind  of  safety  in  you  to  deny  it.  and  p 
generous  silence,  which  too  few  are  endued  withal :  but.  Sir,  such 
a  thing!  hear,  and  I  could  wish  it  otherwise. 

if.  Moto.  No  such  thing,  Sir  Lancelot,  on  my  reputation ;  as 
I  am  an  honest  man. 

Sir  Lane.  Now  I  do  beUeye  you,  then,  if  you  do  engage  your 
reputation,  there  is  none. 

M.  Flow.  Nay,  I  do  not  engage  my  reputation  there  is  not. 
You  shall  not  bmd  me  to  any  condition  of  hardness :  but  if  there 
be  anjrthing  between  us,  then  there  is ;  if  there  be  not,  then 
there  is  not.    Be  or  be  not,  all  is  one. 

Sir  Lane.  I  do  perceive  by  this,  that  there  is  something  be- 
tween you ;  and  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 

M.  Flow.  You  may  be  deceived,  Sir  Lancelot.  The  Italian 
hath  a  pretty  saying.  Questo — ^I  have  forgot  it,  too ;  'tis  out 
of  my  head ;  but  m  my  translation,  if  it  hold,  thus :  If  thou  hast 
a  friend,  keep  him ;  if  a  foe,  trip  him. 

Sir  Lane.  Come,  I  do  see  by  this,  there  is  somewhat  between 
you ;  and  before  GkkI  I  could  wish  it  otherwise. 

M.  Flow.  Well,  what  is  between  us  can  hardly  be  alter'd.  Sir 
Lancelot,  I  am  to  ride  forth  to-morrow.  That  way  which  I  must 
ride,  no  man  must  deny  me  the  sun :  I  would  not  by  any  -^pxs^ 
ticular  man  be  denied  common  and  general  passage.  If  any  one 
saith,  Flowerdale,  thou  passest  not  this  way ;  my  answer  is,  1 
must  either  on  or  return ;  but  return  is  not  my  word ;  I  must 
on :  if  I  cannot  then  make  my  way,  nature  hath  done  the  last  for 
me ;  and  there's  the  fine.* 

Sir  Lane.  Master  Mowerdale,  every  man  hath  one  tongue,  and 
two  ears.  Nature,  in  her  building,  is  a  most  curious  work-master. 

M.  Flow.  That  is  as  much  as  to  say,  a  man  should  hear  more 
than  he  should  speak. 

Sir  Lane.  You  say  true;  and  indeed  I  have  heard  more  t^ian 
at  this  time  I  will  speak. 

M.  Flow,  You  say  well. 

Sir  Lane.  Slanders  are  more  common  than  truths.  Master 
Flowerdale ;  but  proof  is  the  rule  for  both. 

M.  Flow.  You  say  true.  What-do-you-call-him  hath  it  there 
in  his  third  canton.t 

Sir  Lane.  I  have  heard  you  have  been  wild ;  I  have  believed  it 

M.  Flow.  *Twas  fit,  'twas  necessary. 

Sir  Lane.  But  I  have  seen  somewhat  of  late  in  you,  that  hath 
confirm'd  in  me  an  opinion  of  goodness  toward  you. 

*  /.  e.  end. 

t  /.  e.  canto ;  probably  referring  to  the  third  canto  of  the  first  book  of 
Spenser's  "  Faery  Queen,**  in  which  Abessft  slando's  the  lady  Una. 
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J£  FloiD.  V  faith.  Sir,  Vm  sure  I  never  did  you  harm: 
Some  good  1  have  done,  either  to  jom  or  yours, 
I  am  sure  you  know  not ;  neither  is  it  my  will 
You  should. 

Sir  Lane,  A.J,  your  will.  Sir. 

M.  Flow.  Ay,  my  will.  Sir.  'Sfoot  do  you  know  ought  of  my 
will  ?    By  Grod  an  you  do.  Sir,  I  am  abuseo. 

Sir  Lane.  Go,  Master  Flowerdale ;  what  I  know,  I  know :  and 
know  you  thus  much  out  of  my  knowledge,  that  I  truly  love  you. 
Por  my  daughter,  she's  yours.  And  if  you  like  a  marriage  better 
than  a  brawX  all  quirks  of  reputation  set  aside,  go  with  me  pre- 
sently ;  and  where  you  should  fight  a  bloody  battle,  you  dMil  be 
married  to  a  lovely  lady. 

M.  Flow,  Nay,  but.  Sir  Lancelot — 

Svr  Lane.  If  you  will  not  embrace  my  oflFer,  yet  assure  your- 
self thus  much ;  T  will  have*  order  to  hinder  your  encounter. 

M.  Flow.  Nay,  but  hear  me,  Sir  Lancelot. 

Sir  Lane.  Nay,  stand  not  you  upon  imputative  honour.  'Tis 
merely  unsound,  unprofitable,  and  idle  inference.  Your  business 
is  to  wed  my  daughter ;  therefore  give  me  your  present  word  to 
do  it.  I'll  go  and  provide  the  maid ;  therefore  give  me  your  pre- 
sent resolution ;  either  now  or  never. 

M.  Flow.  Will  you  so  put  me  to  it  ? 

Sir  Lane.  Ay,  afore  God,  either  take  me  now,  or  take  me 
never.  Else  what  I  thought  should  be  our  match  shall  be  our 
parting :  so  fare  you  well  for  ever. 

M.  Flow.  Stay ;  fall  out  what  may  fall,  my  love  is  above  all : 
I  will  come. 

Sir  Lane.  I  expect  you ;  and  so  fare  you  well. 

\_Exeunt  SiB  LANCELOT  and  WBATHBECOCK. 

Flow.  Sen.  Now,  Sir,  how  shall  we  do  for  wedding  apparel  ? 

M.  Flow.  By  the  mass  that's  true.  Now  help,  Bit :  the  mar- 
riage  ended,  we'll  make  amends  for  all. 

Flow.  Sen.  WelL  well,  no  more ;  prepare  you  for  your  bride : 
We  will  not  want  for  clothes,  whate  er  betide. 

M.  Flow.  And  thou  shalt  see,  when  once  I  have  my  dower, 
In  mirth  we'll  spend  full  many  a  merry  hour : 
As  for  this  wench,  I  not  risard  a  pin, 
It  is  her  gold  must  bring  my  pleasures  in.  [Exit, 

Flow.  Sen.  Is't  possible  he  hath  his  secondt  Uving  ? 
Forsaking  God,  himself  to  the  devil  giving  ? 
But  that  I  knew  his  mother  firm  and  chaste. 
My  heart  would  say,  my  head  she  had  disgraced ; 
Else  would  I  swear,  he  never  was  my  son : 
But  her  fair  mind  so  foul  a  deed  did  shun. 

Enter  Ploweedale  Juniob. 

Flow.  Jun.  How  now,  brother !  how  do  you  find  your  son  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  O  brother,  heedless  as  a  Ubertine ; 
Even  grown  a  master  in  the  school  of  vice : 
One  tnat  doth  nothing,  but  invent  deceit ; 

♦  I.  e.  take.  t  /•  «•  feUow. 

Q2 
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For  all  the  day  he  humours*  up  and  down. 
How  he  the  next  day  may  deoeive  his  friend. 
He  thinks  of  nothing  hut  the  present  time. 
For  one  groat  ready  down  he'U  pay  a  shilUng ; 
But  then  the  lender  must  needs  stay  for  it 
When  I  was  young  I  had  the  scope  of  youth, 
Both  wild  and  wanton,  careless  and  desper&to ; 
But  such  mad  strains  as  he's  possessed  withal 
I  thought  it  wonder  for  to  dream  upon. 

Flow.  Jun.  I  told  you  so,  but  you  would  not  believe  it. 

Flow.  Sen:  Well  I  have  found  it :  but  one  thing  comforts  me» 
Brother,  to-morrow  he  is  to  be  married 
To  beauteous  Luce,  Sir  Lancelot  Spuroock's  daughter. 

Flow.  Jun.  I8*t  possible  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  *T\a  true^  and  thus  I  mean  to  curb  him. 
That  da^,  brother,  I  will  you  shall  arrest  him : 
If  anything  will  tame  him,  it  must  be  that ; 
For  he  is  rank  in  mischief,  chainM  to  a  life 
That  will  increase  his  shames  and  kill  his  wife. 

Flow.  Jun.  What !  arrest  nim  on  his  wedding  day  P    That 
Were  an  unchristian,  and  unhuman  part. 
How  many  couple  even  for  that  very  day 
Have  purchased  seven  years'  sorrow  afterward ! 
Forbear  it  then  to-day ;  do  it  the  morrow ; 
And  that  day  minde  not  his  joy  with  sorrow. 

Flow.  Sen.  Brother,  Til  have  it  done  the  very  day. 
And  in  the  view  of  al(  as  he  comes  from  church. 
Do  but  observe  the  course  that  he  will  take ; 
Upon  my  life  he  will  forswear  the  debt 
And,  for  well  have  the  sum  shall  not  be  slight, 
-  Say  that  he  owes  ^ou  near  three  thoitsand  pound : 
Good  brother,  let  it  be  done  inunediately. 

Flow.  Jun.  Well,  seeing  you  will  have  it  so. 
Brother,  111  do't,  and  straight  provide  the  shrievcf 

Mow.  Sen.  So,  brother^  by  tnis  means  shall  we  perceive 
What  Sir  Lancelot  in  this  pinch  will  do, 
And  how  his  wife  doth  stand  affected  to  him 
(Her  love  will  then  be  tried  to  the  ut^rmost), 
And  all  the  rest  of  them.    Brother,  what  I  will  do. 
Shall  harm  him  much,  and  much  avail  him  too.  ISxewU, 

SCFNS  HI,— A  JBR^^g^  near  London. 

Enter  Olitbb  ;  afUrwarde  SiB  Abthub  Gbbbnshibld. 

Oli.  Cham  assured  thick  be  the  place  that  the  scoundrel  ap- 
ix)inted  to  meet  me.  If  'a  come,  so :  if  'a  come  not,  zo.  And  one 
were  avise  he  would  make  a  ooystrel  on  us,^  ched  veese  him,  and 

•  Devises.  t  SheriiTs  man. 

t  If  I  thoug:ht  he  intended  to  treat  me  like  a  cnstrel.  CtnutilUer  (Fr.),  is 
properly  fhe  servant  of  a  man-at-arms,  or  life-grnard  of  a  prince.  Each  of 
the  Ufe-gruards  of  King  Henry  VIII.  had  a  castrel  that  attended  upon  him. 
Hence  it  came  to  sign^  a  low  mean  man. 
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obed  Yang  him  in  liand:  ohe  would  hoyst  him,  and  give  it  him  to 
and  again,  zo  ohud.  W  ho  been  'a  there  ?  Sir  Arthur  ?  chil  stay 
aside.  ^Ooes  aside. 

Sir  Arth.  I  have  dogg'd  the  De'nshire  man  into  the  field. 
For  fear  of  any  harm  that  should  befall  him. 
I  had  an  inkling  of  that  yesternight, 
That  Flowerdale  and  he  should  meet  this  morning. 
Though,  of  my  soul,  Oliver  fears  him  not^ 
Yet  for  I'd  see  fair  play  on  either  side, 
yboA^b  me  to  come,  to  see  their  valours  tried. — 
Good  morrow  to  Master  Oliver. 

Oli,  God  and  good  morrow. 

Sir  Arth.  What,  Master  Oliver,  are  you  angry  P 

OU,  What  an  it  be,  tyt  and  grieven  you  ? 

Sir  Arth,  Not  me  at  all.  Sir ;  but  I  miagine  by 
Your  beine  here  thus  arm'cL  you  stay  for  some 
That  yon  should  fight  withal 

OU.  Why,  an  he  do  ?  ohe  would  not  dezire  you  to  take  his 
part. 

Sir  Arth,  No,  by  my  troth,  I  think  you  need  it  not ; 
Eor  he  you  look  for,  I  think,  means  not  to  oome. 

OH.  No !  an  che  were  assure  of  that  ched  veeze  him  in 
another  place. 

Ihiter  Daffodil. 

2)fl{f.  O,  Sir  Arthur,  Master  OUver.  ah  me ! 
Your  love,  and  yours,  and  mine^sweet  Mistress  Luce, 
This  mom  is  married  to  young  Plowerdale. 

Sir  Arth.  Married  to  Plowerdale !  tis  impossible. 

OU.  Married|  man  ?  che  hope  thou  dost  but  jest,  to  make  a 
vlowten*  memment  of  it. 

Dafi  O,  tis  too  true !  here  comes  his  uncle. 
JEhUer  Flovtbbdalb  Jukiob,  with  Sheriff  and  Officers. 

Flow.  Jvm.  Good  morrow.  Sir  Arthur;  good  morrow.  Master 
Oliver. 

OU.  God  and  good  mom.  Master  Howerdale.  I  pray  you 
tellen  us,  is  your  scoundrel  kinsman  married  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Master  OUver,  call  him  what  you  will,  but  he  is 
married  to  Sir  Lancelot's  daughter  here. 

Sir  Arth.  Unto  her  ? 

OU.  Ay,  ha'  the  old  vellow  zerved  me  thick  a  trick  ?  why. 
man,  he  was  a  promise,  ohil  chud  'a  had  her :  is  'a  zutch  a  vox  ? 
chil  look  to  his  water,  cue  vore  him. 

Flow,  Jim.  The   musio   plays ;  they  are   coming  from  the 
church. 
Sherifl^  do  your  offioe :  fellows,  stand  stoutly  to  it. 

JSMer  SiB  Lancelot  Spuecxxjk,  M.  Plowebdale,  Weather- 
cock, CiYBT,  Luce,  Fbances,  Flowebdalb  Seniob,  and 
AMendantt. 
OU.  God  give  you  joy,  as  the  old  zaid  proverb  is,  and  some 

sorrow  among,    x  ou  met  us  well,  did  you  not  ? 
*  Jeering. 
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Sir  Lane.  Nay,  be  not  angry.  Sir ;  the  fault  is  in  me.  I  have 
done  all  the  wrong ;  kept  him  rroni  coming  to  the  field  to  you, 
as  I  might.  Sir ;  for  I  am  a  justice,  and  sworn  to  keep  the  peace. 

Weath.  Ay,  marry  is  he.  Sir,  a  very  justice,  and  sworn  to  keep 
the  peace :  you  must  not  disturb  the  weddings. 

Si/r  Lane.  Nay,  never  frown  nor  storm,  Sir ;  if  you  do,  Pll 
have  an  order  taken  for  you. 

OH.  Well,  well,  chil  be  quiet. 

Weath.  Master  Flowerdale,  Sir  Lancelot ;  look  you  who  here 
is  ?  Master  Flowerdale. 

Svr  Lane.  Master  Flowerdale,  welcome  with  all  my  heart. 

M.  Flow.  Uncle,  this  is  she  i'  faith : — Master  Undersheriff, 
arrest  me  ?    At  whose  suit  ?— Draw,  Kit. 

Flow.  Jun.  At  my  suit,  Sir. 

Sir  Lane.  Why,  what* s  the  matter,  Master  Flowerdale  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  This  is  the  matter.  Sir.  This  unthrifb  here  hath 
cozen'd  you,  and  hath  had  of  me  m  several  sums  three  thousand 
pound. 

M.  Flow.  Why,  uncle,  uncle. 

Flow.  Jun.  Cousin,  cousin,  you  have  uncled  me ;  and  if  you  be 
not  stayed,  you'll  prove  a  cozener  unto  all  that  know  you. 

Sir  Lane.  Why,  Sir.  suppose  he  be  to  you  in  debt 
Ten  thousand  pound,  nis  state  to  me  appears 
To  be  at  least  three  thousand  bv  the  year. 

Flow.  Jun.  O,  Sir,  I  was  too  late  inform'd  of  that  plot ; 
How  that  he  went  about  to  cozen  you, 
And  form'd  a  will,  and  sent  it 
To  your  good  friend  there.  Master  Weathercock, 
In  which  was  nothing  true,  but  brags  and  Ues. 

Sir  Lane.  Ha !  hatn  he  not  such  lordships,  lands,  and  ships  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Not  worth  a  groat,  not  worth  a  halft)enny  he. 

Sir  Lane.  I  pray  tell  us  true ;  be  plain,  young  Flowerdale. 

M.  Flow.  My  uncle  here's  mad,  and  disposed  to  do  me  wrong : 
but  here's  my  man,  an  honest  fellow  by  the  lord,  and  of  good 
credit,  knows  all  is  true. 

Flow.  Sen.  Not  I,  Sir ;  I  am  too  old  to  lie.    I  rather  know 
You  forged  a  will,  where  every  line  you  writ, 
You  studied  where  to  quote*  your  lands  might  lie. 

Weath.  And  I  pr'ythee  where  be  they,  honest  Mend  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  V  faith,  nowhere.  Sir ;  for  he  hath  none  at  all. 

Weath.  Benedicite !    We  are  o'erreach'd,  I  believe. 

Sir  Lane.  I  am  cozen'd,  and  my  hoi)efullest  child  undone. 

M.  Flow.  You  are  not  cozen'd,  nor  is  she  undone. 
They  slander  me ;  by  this  light,  they  slander  me. 
Look  you,  my  uncle  here's  an  usurer. 
And  would  undo  me ;  but  I'll  stand  in  law ; 
Do  you  but  bail  me,  you  shall  do  no  more : 
You,  brother  Civet,  and  Master  Weathercock,  do  but  bail  me^ 
And  let  me  have  my  marriage-money  paid  me. 
And  we'll  ride  down,  and  your  own  eyes  shall  see 
How  my  poor  tenants  there  will  welcome  me. 

*  /.  e.  to  find  out. 
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Tou  shall  but  bail  me,  you  shall  do  no  more : — 
And  you,  you  greedy  gnats,*  their  bail  will  serve  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Ay,  Sir,  I'll  ask  no  better  bail. 

Sir  Lane.  No,  Sir,  you  shall  not  take  my  bail,  nor  his, 
Nor  my  son  Civet* s :  I'll  not  be  cheated,  I. 
Shrieve,  take  your  prisoner ;  I'll  not  deal  with  him. 
Let  his  uncle  make  false  dice  with  his  false  bones ; 
I  will  not  have  to  do  with  him :  mock'd,  gull'd,  and  wrong'd ! 
Come,  girl,  though  it  be  late,  it  falls  out  well ; 
Thou  shalt  not  live  with  him  in  beggar's  hell. 

iMce.  He  is  my  husband,  and  high  heaven  doth  know 
With  what  unwillingness  I  went  to  church; 
But  vou  enforced  me,  you  compell'd  me  to  it. 
The  noly  church  pronounced  these  words  but  now, 
I  must  not  lea/oe  my  husband  in  distress : 
Now  I  must  comfort  him,  not  go  with  you. 

Sir  Lane.  Comfort  a  cozener !  on  my  curse  forsake  him. 

Luee.  This  day  you  caused  me  on  your  curse  to  take  him. 
Do  not,  I  pray,  my  grieved  soul  oppress : 
Grod  knows  my  h^oii  doth  bleed  at  his  distress. 

Sir  Lane.  O  Master  Weathercock, 
I  must  confess  I  forced  her  to  this  match, 
Jicd  with  opinion  his  false  will  was  true. 

Weath.  Ah,  he  hath  o'erreach'd  me  too. 

Sir  Lane.  She  might  have  Uved 
liike  Delia,  in  a  happy  virgin's  state. 

I>el.  Father,  be  patient :  sorrow  comes  too  late. 

Sir  Lane.  And  on  her  knees  she  begged  and  did  entreat. 
If  she  must  needs  taste  a  sad  marriage  life. 
She  craved  to  be  Sir  Arthur  Greenshield's  wife. 

Sir  Arth.  Tou  have  done  her  and  me  the  greater  wrong. 

Sir.Lane.  O,  take  her  yet. 

Sir  Arth.  Not  I. 

Sir  Lane.  Or,  Master  Oliver,  accept  my  child, 
And  half  my  wealth  is  yours. 

OU.  No,  Sir,  chil  break  no  laws. 

Luee.  Never  fear,  she  will  not  trouble  you. 

Del.  Yet,  sister,  m  this  passion 
Do  not  run  headlong  to  confusion : 
Tou  may  a£fectt  him,  though  not  follow  him. 

Tran.  Do,  sister ;  hang  him,  let  him  go. 

Weath.  Do  'faith.  Mistress  Luce ;  leave  him. 

Luce.  Tou  are  three  gross  fools  j  pray  let  me  alone : 
I  swear:  M  live  with  him  in  all  his  moan. 

OH.  But  an  he  have  his  legs  at  liberty, 
Cham  aveard  he  will  never  Hve  with  you. 

Sir  Arth.  Ay,  but  he  is  now  in  huckster's  handling  J  for  run- 
ning away. 

Str  Lane.  Huswife,  you  hear  how  you  and  I  are  wrong'd. 
And  if  you  will  redress  it  yet,  you  may : 

*  The  sheriffs  officers.  t  Be  fcmd  of. 

X  I.  e.  the  tight  grasp  of  petty  traders. 
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But  if  you  stand  on  terms  to  follow  him, 
Never  oome  near  my  sight,  nor  look  on  me ; 
Call  me  not  father,  look  not  for  a  groat; 
For  all  thy  portion  I  will  this  day  give 
Unto  thy  sister  Frances. 

JVon.  How  say  you  to  that,  Tom  [to  Civbt]  P  I  shall  have  a 
good  deal:  hesides,  Til  he  a  good  wife;  and  a  good  wife  is  a  good 
thhig,  I  can  tell. 

Civ,  Peace,  Franke.  I  would  he  sorry  to  see  thy  sister  cas^ 
away,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Sir  Lcmc.  What,  are  you  yet  resolved  ? 

Luce,  Yes,  I  am  resolved. 

Sir  Lane.  Come,  then  away ;  or  now,  or  never  come. 

Luce.  This  way  I  turn ;  go  you  unto  your  feast; 
And  I  to  weep,  that  am  with  ^ef  oppressed. 

Sir  Lane.  For  ever  fly  my  sight :  Come,  gentlemen. 
Let's  in ;  111  hdp  you  to  far  bettw  wives  than  her. 
Delia,  upon  my  hlessing  talk  not  to  her. 
Base  hag^e,  m  such  haste  to  heg^ry ! 

Flow.  Jun.  Sheriff,  take  your  prisoner  to  your  charge. 

M.  Flow.  Uncle,  hy  God  you  have  used  me  very  hardly,  hy  my 
troth,  upon  my  wedcung-day. 

[Exeunt  SiE  Lancelot,  Civet,  Weatheboocz, 
Frances,  Delia,  and  their  Attendants. 

Luce.  O  Master  Flowerdale,  hut  hear  me  speak. 

[To  Flowebdale  Junioi. 
Stay  hut  a  little  while,  good  master  sheriff; 
If  not  for  him,  for  my  sake  pity  him. 
Good  Sir,  stop  not  your  ears  at  my  complaint ; 
My  voice  grows  weak,  for  women^s  words  are  faint. 

Jf.  Flow,  Look  you,  unole,  she  kneels  to  you.- 

Flow.  Jun.  ¥axt  maid,  for  you,  I  love  you  with  my  heart, 
And  grieve,  sweet  soul,  thy  fortune  is  so  had. 
That  thou  shouldst  matoh  with  such  a  graceless  youth. 
Go  to  thy  father,  think  not  upon  him. 
Whom  heU  hath  mark'd  to  he  the  son  of  shame. 

Luce.  Impute  his  wildness,  Sir,  unto  his  youth. 
And  think  that  noVs  the  time  he  doth  repent. 
Alas,  what  good  or  gain  can  you  receive. 
To  imprison  him  that  nothing  hath  to  pay  P 
And  where  nought  is,  the  king  doth  lose  his  due : 
0  pity  him,  as  God  shall  pity  you. 

Flow.  Jun.  Lady,  I  know  his  humours  all  too  well ; 
And  nothing  in  the  world  can  do  him  good. 
But  misery  itself  to  chain  him  with. 

Luee.  Say  that  your  debt  were  paid,  then  is  he  free  ? 

Flow,  Jun,  Ay,  virgin ;  that  being  answer'd,  I  have  done. 
But  to  him  that  is  alias  impossible, 
As  I  to  scale  the  high  Pyramid^s. 
Sheriff,  take  your  prisoner :  maiden^fare  thee  welL 

Luce.  0  go  not  yet,  good  Master  Flowerdale : 
Take  my  word  for  the  debt,  my  word,  my  bond. 

Jf.  mow.  Ay,  by  God,  unclOj  and  my  bond  too 
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X«c».  Alas,  I  ne'er  ought*  nothing  hut  I  paid  it ; 
And  I  can  work :  alas,  he  can  do  notning. 
I  have  some  friends  pei^haps  will  pity  me  : 
His  chiefest  Mends  do  seek  his  misery. 
All  that  I  can  or  heg,  get,  or  receive. 
Shall  he  for  you.    O  do  not  turn  away : 
Methinks,  within,  a  face  so  reverend. 
So  well  experienced  in  this  tottering  world. 
Should  have  some  feeling  of  a  maiden's  grief 
For  my  sake,  his  father's  and  your  brother's  sake, 
Ay,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  doth  hope  for  joy, 
Pi^  my  state,  do  not  two  souls  destroy. 

Mow,  Jun.  Fair  maid,  stand  up,  not  in  regard  of  him. 
But  in  pity  of  thy  hapless  choice,  I 
Do  release  him.    Master  Sheriff,  I  thank  you ; 
And  officers,  there  is  for  you  to  drink, 
Here,  maid,  take  this  monev ;  there  is  a  hundred  angels : 
And,  for  I  will  be  sure  he  shall  not  have  it, 
Here,  Kester,  take  it  you,  and  use  it  sparingly ; 
^ut  let  not  her  have  any  want  at  alL 
D17  your  eyes,  niece,  do  not  too  much  lament 
For  him  whose  life  hath  been  in  riot  spent : 
If  well  he  useth  thee,  he  gets  him  friends. 
If  ill,  a  shameful  end  on  him  depends. 

[JSxit  Flowebdale  Junior. 

M,  Mow.  A  plague  go  with  you  for  an  old  fornicator !  Come, 
Kit  the  mon^ ;  come,  honest  Kit 

JFTofT.  Sen.  Kay,  by  my  faith.  Sir,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

M.  Flow.  And  why,  Sir,  pardon  you  ?  Give  me  the  money, 
you  old  rascal,  or  I  will  make  you. 

Luce.  VT?i.y  hold  your  hands ;  give  it  him,  honest  firiend. 

Flow.  Sen.  If  you  be  so  content,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Oives  the  money. 

M.  Flow.  Content,  Sir  ?  'sblood  she  shall  be  content  whether 
she  will  or  no.  A  nvttle-baby  come  to  follow  me !  Go,  get  you 
gone  to  the  greasy  chuff,  your  father :  bring  me  your  dowry,  or 
never  look  on  me. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sir,  she  hath  forsook  her  father,  and  all  her  friends 
for  you. 

M.  Flow.  Hang  thee,  her  firiends  and  father,  altogether ! 

Flow.  Sen,  Yet  part  with  something  to  provide  her  lodging. 

if.  Flow.  Tes.  I  mean  to  part  with  ner  and  you ;  but  if  I  part 
with  one  angeL  nang  me  at  a  post.  I'll  rather  throw  them  at  a 
oast  of  dice,  as  I  have  done  a  thousand  of  their  fellows. 

Flow.  Sen.  Nav  then  I  will  be  plain :  degenerate  boy. 
Thou  hadst  a  father  would  have  been  ashamed — 

M.  Flow.  My  flather  was  an  ass,  an  old  ass. 

Flow.  Sen.  Thy  father,  thou  proud  licentious  vilhdn  j 
What  are  you  at  your  foils  ?  I'U  foil  with  you. 

Luee.  Good  Sir,  forbear  him. 

Flow,  Sen,  Did  not  this  whining  woman  hang  on  me, 

♦Owed. 
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rd  teach  thee  what  it  was  to  abuse  thy  Mher. 

Go  hang,  beg,  starve,  dice,  game;  that  when  all's  gone, 

Thou  mayst  after  despair  and  hang  thyself. 

Luce.  0,  do  not  curse  him. 

Flow,  Sen.  I  do  not  curse  him ;  and  to  pray  for  him  were  vain : 
It  grieves  me  that  he  bears  his  father's  name. 

M,  Mow.  "Well,  you  old  rascal,  I  shall  meet  with  you.*  Sirrah, 
get  you  gone :  I  will  hot  strip  the  livery  over  your  ears ;  because 
you  paid  for  it :  but  do  not  use  my  nam€L  8in*ah,  do  you  hear  P 
Look  you  do  not  use  my  name,  you  were  best. 

Mow.  Sen.  Pay  me  the  twenty  pound  then  that  I  lent  you,  or 
give  me  security  when  I  may  have  it. 

M.  Flow.  I'll  pay  thee  not  a  penny, 
And  for  security  1 11  give  thee  nona 
Minokins,t  look  you  do  not  follow  me ;  look  you,  do  not : 
If  you  do.  beggar,  I  shall  slit  your  nose. 

JLuce.  AJasLwhat  shall  I  do  P 

M.  Mow.  Why  turn  whore :  thaf  s  a  good  trade ; 
And  so  perhaps  I'll  see  thee  now  and  then. 

[Fxii  M.  ELOWEBDiiLS. 

Luce.  Alas  the  day  that  ever  I  was  bom. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sweet  mistress,  do  not  weep ;  I'll  stick  to  you. 

Luce.  Ala^  my  friend,  I  know  not  what  to  do. 
My  father  and  my  friends,  they  have  despised  me ; 
And  I,  a  wretched  maid,  thus  cast  away. 
Know  neither  where  to  go,  nor  what  to  say. 

Flow.  Sen.  It  grieves  me  at  the  soul,  to  see  her  tears 
Thus  stain  the  crimson  roses  of  her  cheeks. 
Lady,  take  comfort,  do  not  mourn  in  vain. 
I  have  a  Uttle  Uving  in  this  town. 
The  which  I  think  comes  to  a  hundred  pound ; 
All  that  and  more  shall  be  at  your  dispose. 
I'll  straight  go  help  you  to  some  strange  disguise 
And  place  you  in  a  service  in  this  town. 
Where  you  shall  know  all,  yet  yourself  unknown. 
Come,  ^eve  no  more,  where  no  help  can  be  had ; 
"Weep  not  for  him,  that  is  more  worse  than  bad. 

Luce.  1  thank  you,  Sir.  [Exeunt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCFNF  I.— A  Room  in  SiE  Lancelot  Spuecock's  Rouse  m 
Kent. 

Enter  SiB  Lancelot,  Stb  Abthue,  Oltveb,  Weathebcock, 
Civet,  Fbances,  and  Delia. 

OU.  Well,  cha  *a  bin  zarved  many  a  sluttish  trick,  but  such  a 
lerripoopt  as  thick  ich  was  ne'er  y  zarved. 

*  I  shall  be  even  with  you.  t  The  dimmutive  of  minx. 

X  Backhander. 
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Sir  Lane.  Son  Civet,  daughter  Frances,  bear  with  me : 
You  see  how  Pm  pressed  down  with  inward  grief, 
About  that  luckless  girl,  your  sister  Luce. 
But  'tis  fallen  out 

"With  me,  as  with  many  families  beside : 
They  are  most  unhappy  that  are  most  beloved. 

Cfiv.  Father,  'tis  so,  'tis  even  fallen  out  so. 
But  what  remedy  ?  set  hand  to  your  heart, 
And  let  it  pass.    Here  is  your  daughter  Frances 
And  I :  and  we'll  not  say,  we  will  bring  forth 
As  witty  children,  but  as  pretty  children 
As  ever  she  was,  though  sne  had  the  prick 
And  praise  for  a  pretty  wench  :*  But,  father. 
Dun  is  the  mouse :  you'll  come  ? 

Sir.  Lane.  Ay,  son  Civet,  I'll  come. 

Civ.  And  you.  Master  Oliver  P 

on.  A.Y,  for  cne  a  vext  out  this  veast,  ohil  see  if  a  gam  make  a 
better  veast  there. 

Civ.  And  you,  Sir  Arthur  ? 

Sir  Arth.  Ay,  Sir,  although  my  heart  be  full, 
I'U  be  a  i)artner  at  your  weading  feast.  ^ 

Civ.  Aiid  welcome  all  indeed,  and  welcome.  Come  Franke, 
are  you  ready  ? 

Fran.  Jesu,  how  hasty  these  husbands  are !  I  pray,  father, 
pray  to  God  to  bless  me. 

Sir  Lane.  Grod  bless  thee !  and  I  do.    God  make  thee  wise ! 
Send  you  both  joy !  I  wish  it  with  wet  eyes. 

Fran.  But,  father,  shall  not  my  sister  I)elia  go  along  with  us  ? 
she  is  excellent  good  at  cookery,  and  such  things. 

Sir  Lane.  Yes  marry  shall  she :  Delia,  make  you  ready. 

Del.  I  am  ready,  Sir.  I  will  first  go  to  Greenwich;  firom 
thence  to  my  cousm  Chesterfield's^nd  so  to  London. 

Civ.  It  shall  suflace^  good  sister  Delia,  it  shall  suffice ;  but  fail 
us  not,  good  sister :  give  order  to  cooks  and  others ;  for  I  would 
not  have  my  sweet  Franke  to  soil  her  fingers. 

Fran.  No,  by  my  troth,  not  I.  A  gentlewoman,  and  a  married 

fmtlewoman  too,  to  be  companion  to  cooks  and  kitchen-boys  I 
ot  I,  i'  faith ;  I  scorn  that. 

Civ.  Why,  I  do  not  mean  thou  shalt,  sweet-heart ;  thou  seest 
I  do  not  go  about  it.  "Well,  farewell  to  you.— God's  pity,  Master 
"Weathercock !  we  shall  have  your  company  too  ? 

Weaih.  With  all  my  heart,  for  I  love  good  cheer. 

Civ,  Well.  God  be  with  you  all.    Come,  Franke. 

Fran.  God  be  with  you,  father ;  God  be  with  you.  Sir  Arthur, 
Master  Oliver,  and  Master  Weathercock,  sister,  God  be  with  you 
all :  Grod  be  with  you,  father ;  God  be  with  you,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  ClVET  a/nd  Fbances. 

Weath.  Why,  how  now,  Sir  Arthur  ?  all  a-mort  ?t 
Master  Oliver,  how  now,  man  ? 
Cheerily ;  Sir  Lancelot ;  and  merrily  say, 
Who  can  hold  that  will  away  ? 

*  To  have  the  prick  was  to  gain  the  prize  in  archery.  f  Quite  dead. 
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Sir  Ltmc,  Ay,  she  is  gone  indeed,  poor  girl,  undone ; 
But  when  therll  be  seli-will'd,  children  must  smart 

Sir  AHh,  But,  Sir, 
That  she  is  wrong'd,  you  are  the  chiefest  cause ; 
Therefore,  'tis  reason  you  redress  her  wrong. 

Weath,  Indeed  you  must,  Sir  Lancelot  you  must 

Svr  Lane,  Must?  who  can  compel  me,  Master  Weatheroock  P 
I  hope  I  may  do  what  I  list 

Weath.  I  ffrant  you  may ;  you  may  do  what  you  list. 

Oli.  Nay,  but  an  you  be  well  avisen,  it  were  not  good,  by  this 
Trampolness*  and  Trowardness,  to  cast  away  as  pretty  k  Dowsabel 
as  an  chould  chanoef  to  see  in  a  summers  day.  Chil  teU  70a 
what  chall  do ;  chil  go  spy  up  and  down  the  town,  and  see  if  I 
can  hear  any  tale  or  tydings  of  her,  and  take  her  away  fh>m  thick 
a  messel ;  Yor  cham  assured,  hell  but  bring  her  to  the  spoil;  and 
80  vare  you  welL    "We  shall  meet  at  your  son  Civet's. 

Sir  Lane.  I  thank  you.  Sir :  I  take  it  very  kindly. 

Sir  Arth.  To  find  her  out.  111  spend  my  dearest  blood ; 
So  well  I  loved  her,  to  effect  her  good. 

[Exeunt  CrVET  and  SiB  Abthub. 

Sir  Lcmc.  O  Master  Weathercock,  what  hap  had  I, 
To  force  my  daughter  firom  Master  Oliver, 
And  this  good  kmght,  to  one  that  hath  no  goodness 
In  his  thousht  ? 

Weath.  Ill  luck ;  but  what  remedy  ? 

Sir  Lance.  Yes,  I  have  almost  devised  a  remedy : 
Toung  Flowerdale  is  sure  a  prisoner. 

Weath.  Sure ;  nothing  more  sure. 

Sir  Lane.  And  yet  perhaps  his  uncle  hath  released  him. 

Weath.  It  may  he  very  like ;  no  doubt  he  hath. 

Sir  Lane.  Well,  if  he  be  in  prison,  I'll  have  warrants 
To  'taoht  my  daughter  till  the  law  be  tried ; 
Por  I  will  sue  him  upon  cozenage. 

Weath.  Marry  may  you,  and  overthrow  him  too. 

Sir  Lane.  Nay  thaf  s  not  so ;  I  may  chance  to  be  scoff 'd 
And  sentence  pass'd  with  him. 

Weixth,  Beheve  me,  so  it  may ;  therefore  take  heed. 

Sir  Lane.  Well  howsoever,  yet  I  will  have  warrants ; 
In  prison,  or  at  liberty,  all's  one : 
You  will  help  to  serve  them.  Master  Weathercock  F       lUxeuiU, 

SCEKE  JI.—A  Street  in  London, 

Enter  M.  Ploweedale. 

M.  Flow.  A  plague  of  the  devil !  the  devil  take  the  dice !  the 
dice  and  t^e  devil  and  his  dam  go  together !  Of  all  my  hundred 
golden  aneels,  I  have  not  left  me  one  denier.  A  pox  of  eomej  a 
fioe  .'§  What  shall  I  do  ?  I  oaji  borrow  no  more  of  my  credit: 

«  Well  advised.    Vrampolness  for  frampoldness,  or  peevishneBS. 
t  As  one  should  chance  to  see,  &c. 
t  To  attach  or  apprehend  her. 

S  At  hazard,  the  players  frequently,  as  they  are  casting,  invocate  tlie 
dice. 
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there's  not  any  of  my  acquaintance,  man  nor  boy,  but  I  have 
borrowed  more  or  lees  of.  I  would  I  knew  where  to  take  a  good 
purse,  and  go  clear  awav ;  by  this  light  I'll  venture  for  it.  God's- 
ud,  my  sister  Delia ;  I'll  rob  her,  by  this  hand. 

Unier  Delia  cmd  Abtichokb. 

Del,  I  pr'ythee,  Artichoke,  go  not  so  fast; 
The  weather 's  hot,  and  I  am  something  weary. 

Art.  Nay  I  warrant  you.  Mistress  Delias  Vu.  not  tire  you  with 
leading;  we'll  go  an  extreme  moderate  pace. 

JL  Mow.  Stand;  deUver  your  purse. 

Art.  O  lord,  thieves,  thieves !  [Exit  Abtichokb. 

M.  Flow.  Come,  come,  your  purse ;  lady,  your  purse. 

Del.  That  voice  I  have  neard  offcen  before  this  time. 
What,  brother  Flowerdale  become  a  thief ! 

M.Mow.  Ay,  plague  on't,  I  thank  your  father:  but  sister, 
Come,  your  money,  come.    What ! 
The  world  must  find  me ;  I  am  bom  to  live ; 
Tis  not  a  sin  to  steal,  where  none  will  give. 

Del.  O  God,  is  all  grace  banish'd  from  thy  heart  ? 
Think  of  the  shame  that  doth  attend  this  fact 

j|£  Flow.  Shame  me  no  shames.    Come,  give  me  your  purse ; 
111  bind  you,  sister,  lest  I  fare  the  worse.  ^ 

Del.  Wo.  bind  me  not:  hold,  there  is  all  I  have; 
And  would  that  money  would  redeem  thy  shame. 

Enter  Oliyeb,  Sib  Abthub,  cmd  ABTICHOKB. 

Art.  Thieves,  thieves,  thieves ! 

Oli.  Thieves!  where  man?  why,  how  now.  Mistress  Delia. 
Ha'  you  yliked  to  been  yrobbed  ? 

Del.  No,  Master  Oliver ;  'tis  Master  Flowerdale ;  he  did  but 
jest  with  me. 

OU.  How,  Flowerdale,  that  scoundrel  P  Sirrah,  you  meten  us 
well;  vang*  thee  that  \_StriJce8 him. 

Mi  Flow.  Well,  Sir,  Fll  not  meddle  with  you,  because  I  have 
a  charge. 

Del.  Here,  brother  Flowerdaley  111  lend  you  this  same  money. 

M.FI0W.  I  thank  you,  sister. 

OU,  I  wad  you  were  ysplitf  an  you  let  the  messel  have  a 
penny ;  but  since  70U  cannot  keep  i^  chil  keep  it  myself. 

Sir  Arth.  Tis  pity  to  relieve  him  in  this  sort. 
Who  makes  a  trompantt  life  his  daily  sport 

Del.  Brother,  you  see  how  all  men  censure  you. 
Farewell ;  and  I  janj  God  amend  your  life. 

OU.  Come,  ohu  bring  you  along,  and  you,  safe  enough  from 
twenty  such  scoundreu  as  thick  a  one  is.  Farewell,  and  be 
hanged,  zyrrah,  as  I  think  so  thou  wilt  be  shortly.  Come,  Sir 
Arthur.  lEa:^unt  all  but  M.  Plowbbdalb, 

M.  Flow.  A  plague  go  with  you  for  a  kersey  rascal 

•  /.  e.  take.  f  I.e.  spUt. 

t  A  cheating  lifej  from  iromper,  or  triumphant,  the  old  phrase  for 
tramping  j  gtiofi,  gambling. 
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This  Be'nshire  man  I  think  is  made  all  of  pork : 

His  hands  made  only  for  to  heave  up  packs ; 

His  heart  as  fat  and  bix  as  is  his  face ; 

As  differing  far  from  all  brave  gallant  minds, 

As  I  to  serve  the  hogs,  and  drink  with  hinds ; 

As  I  am  very  near  now.    Well,  what  remedy  P 

When  monev,  means,  and  friends,  do  grow  so  small. 

Then  farewell  life,  and  there's  an  end  of  all.  [JEJm^ 

SCSNE  m.— Another  Street    B^ore  CiYET's  Souse, 

Snter  Flowbedalb  Seniob,  Luce,  Uke  aDutchFrow*  Cvtet, 
and  FEANCE8. 

Civ.  By  my  troth,  God-a-mercy  for  this,  good  Christopher.  I 
thank  thee  for  my  maid ;  I  like  her  very  well  How  dost  thou 
hke  her,  Frances  ? 

Ih^an.  In  good  sadness,  Tom,  very  well,  excellent  well ;  she 
speaks  so  prettily : — I  pray,  what's  your  name  ? 

Luce.  My  name,  forsooth,  be  called  Tanikin. 

Fran.  By  my  troth,  a  fine  name.  O  Tanikin,  you  are  excellent 
for  dressing  one's  head  a  new  fashion. 

Luce.  Me  sail  do  every  ting  about  de  head. 

Civ.  What  countrywoman  is  she,  Kester  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  A  Butch  woman.  Sir. 

Civ.  Why  then  she  is  outlandish,  is  she  not  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  Ay,  Sir,  she  is. 

Fran.  O,  then,  thou  canst  tell  how  to  help  me  to  cheeks  and 
ears.t 

Luce.  Tes,  mistress,  very  well 

Flow.  Sen.  Cheeks  and  ears !  why.  Mistress  Frances,  want  you 
cheeks  and  ears  ?  methinks  you  have  very  fair  on^. 

Fran,  Thou  art  a  fool,  indeed.  Tom,  thou  knowest  what  I 
mean. 

Civ.  Ay,  ay.  Kester ;  'tis  such  as  they  wear  a*  their  heads.  I 
pr'ythee.  Kit,  nave  her  in,  and  show  her  my  house. 

Flow.  Sen.  I  will.  Sir.    Come,  Tanikin. 

Fran.  O,  Tom,  you  have  not  bussed  me  to-day,  Tom. 

Civ.  No,  Frances,  we  must  not  kiss  afore  folks.  God  save  me, 
Franke.    See  yonder ;  my  sister  Delia  is  come. 

Fnter  DELIA  and  Abtighoeb. 

Welcome^good  sister. 

Fran.  Welcome,  good  sister.  How  do  you  like  the  tire  of  my 
head? 

Del.  Very  welL  sister. 

Civ.  I  am  glad  you're  come,  sister  Delia,  to  give  order  for 
supper ;  they  will  be  here  soon. 

Art.  Ay,  but  if  good  luck  had  not  served,  she  had  not  been 
here  now.    Filching  Flowerd^e  had  like  to  have  peppered  us 
but  for  Master  Oliver,  ^e  had  been  robbed. 

*  Woman. 

t  Probably  the  name  of  a  head-dress  then  worn. 
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Del.  Peace,  sirrah,  no  more. 

Flow.  Sen.  Robbed !  by  w^iom  P 

Art.  Marry,  by  none  but  by  Flowerdale ;  he  is  turned  thief. 

Civ.  By  my  faith,  but  that  is  not  well ;  but  God  be  praised  for 
your  escape.    Will  you  draw  near,  sister  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  Sirrah,  come  hither.  "Would  Plowerdale,  he  that 
was  my  master,  have  robbed  you  ?    I  pr'ythee  tell  me  true. 

AH.  Yes,  i'  raith,  even  that  Flowerdale  that  was  thy  master. 

Flow.  Sen.  Hold  thee ;  there  is  a  French  crown,  and  speak  no 
more  of  this.  [Aside. 

Art.  Not  I,  not  a  word.~Now  do  I  smell  knavery :  in  every 
purse  Flowerdale  take^  he  is  half;  and  gives  me  this  to  keep 
counsel : — not  a  word.  I. 

Flow.  Sen.  Why,  God-a-mercy. 

Fhran.  Sister,  look  here ;  I  have  a  new  Dutch  maid,  and  she 
speaks  so  fine,  it  would  do  your  heart  good. 

Civ.  How  do  you  like  her,  sister  ? 

Del.  I  like  your  maid  well 

Oiv.  Well,  aear  sister,  will  you  draw  near,  and  give  directions 
for  supper.    Guests  will  be  here  presently. 

Del.  Yes,  brother ;  lead  the  way.  Til  follow  you. 

{Exeunt  all  hutVSLllL  and  LucE. 
Hark  you.  Dutch  frow.  a  word. 

Luce.  Vat  is  your  vill  vit  me  ? 

Del.  Sister  Luce,  'tis  not  your  broken  language, 
Nor  this  satne  habit,  can  disguise  vour  face 
From  I  that  know  you.    Pray  tell  me,  what  means  this  P 

Luce.  Sister,  I  see  you  know  me :  yet  be  secret. 
This  borrowed  shape  that  I  have  ta  en  upon  me. 
Is  but  to  keep  myself  a  space  unknown. 
Both  fh>m  my  father,  and  jclj  nearest  friends ; 
Until  I  see  how  time  will  bnng  to  pass 
'The  desperate  course  of  Master  Flowerdale. 

Del.  O,  hfe  is  worse  than  bad :  I  pr'ythee  leave  him; 
And  let  not  once  thy  heart  to  tnink  on  him. 

Luce.  Do  not  persuade  me  once  to  such  a  thought. 
Imagine  yet  that  he  is  worse  than  naught ; 
Yet  one  hour's  time  may  all  that  ill  undo 
That  all  his  former  life  did  run  into. 
Therefore,  kind  sister,  do  not  disclose  my  estate 
If  e'er  his  heart  doth  turn,  'tis  ne'er  too  late. 

Del.  Well,  seeing  no  counsel  can  remove  your  mind, 
111  not  disclose  you  that  are  wilful  blind. 

Luce.  Delia,  I  thank  you.    I  now  must  please  her  eyes. 
My  sister  Frances'  neither  fair  nor  wise.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  V. 

SCENS  I.— A  street  lefare  CiVBT's  K<m9e. 

"Enter  M.  Flowebdals. 

M,  Flow.  On  goes  lie  that  knows  no  end  of  his  journey.  I 
have  passed  the  Tery  utmost  bounds  of  shifting :  I  have  no  course 
now  but  to  hang  myself.  I  have  lived  since  yesterday  two  o'clock 
on  a  spioe-cake  I  bad  at  a  burial;*  and  for  drink,  I  ^t  it  at  an 
ale-house  among  porters,  such  as  will  bear  out  a  man  if  he  have 
no  money  indeed ;  I  mean— out  of  their  companies,  for  they  are 
men  of  good  carriage.  Who  comes  here?  the  two  coney- 
catchersf  that  won  all  my  money  of  me.  Til  try  if  they'll  lend 
me  any. 

Enter  BiCE  cmd  Balph. 

What,  Master  Eichard,  how  do  you  ?  How  dost  thou-  Balph  ? 
By  G<xL  gentlemen,  the  world  grows  bare  with  me ;  will  you  do 
as  much  as  lend  me  an  angel  oetween  you  both  ?  Tou  know, 
you  won  a  hundred  of  me  the  other  day. 

Ralph.  How!  an  angel?  God  damn  us  if  we  lost  not  every 
penny  within  an  hour  after  thou  wert  gone. 

M.  Flaw.  I  pr'ythee  lend  me  so  much  as  will  i)ay  for  my  sup- 
per ;  I'll  pay  you  again,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

EcUph.  r  faith,  we  have  not  a  farthing,  not  a  mite. 
I  wonder  at  it.  Master  Flowerdale, 
You  will  so  carelessly  undo  yourself. 
Why  you  will  lose  more  money  in  an  hour. 
Than  any  honest  man  spends  in  a  year. 
Per  shame !  betake  you  to  some  honest  trade. 
And  live  not  thus  so  like  a  vagabond. 

[Exeunt  DiCK  cmd  'BikLBU, 

M,  Flow,  A  vagabond,  indeed !  more  villains  you : 
They  give  me  counsel  that  first  cozen'd  me. 
Those  devils  first  brought  me  to  this  I  am. 
And  being  thus,  the  first  that  do  me  wrong. 
WcdL  yet  I  have  one  friend  left  me  in  store. 
Not  far  from  hence  there  dwells  a  cockatrice,t 
One  that  I  first  put  in  a  satin  gown : 
And  not  a  tooth  that  dwells  within  ner  head. 
But  stands  me  at  tbe  least  in  twenty  pound : 
Her  will  I  visit  now  my  coin  is  gone : 

And  as  I  take  it  here  dwells  the  ^ntlewoman.  [Knodki. 

What  ho,  is  Mistress  Apricock  within  ? 

Enter  BuFFiAN. 

E^f,  What  saucy  rascal 's  that  which  knocks  so  bold  ? 
O,  is  it  you,  old  spendthrift  ?    Are  you  here  ? 
One  that  is  tum'd  cozener  'bout  the  town  ? 

*  At  ancient  fimends  rich  cakes  were  given  to  tbe  mourners,  pootpr 
ones  distributed  among  the  populace.  • 
t  Cheats.  {  /.  e.  a  harlot. 
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My  mistress  saw  yoa,  and  sends  this  word  by  me ; 

£ither  be  packing  quiokly  from  the  door, 

Or  you  shall  have  such  a  greeting  sent  you  straight 

As  you  will  little  like  on :  you  had  best  be  gone.  [Exit, 

M.  Flow.  Why  so,  this  is  as  it  should  be ;  being  poor, 
Thna  art  thou  served  by  a  vile  painted  whore. 
Well,  since  thy  damned  crew  do  so  abuse  thee, 
111  try  of  honest  men,  how  they  will  use  me. 

JEnter  an  ancient  CITIZEN. 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  to  take  compassion  of  a  man :  one  whose  for- 
tunes have  been  better  than  at  this  instant  they  seem  to  be : 
but  if  I  might  crave  of  you  so  much  little  portion  as  would  bring 
me  to  my  mends,  I  would  rest  thankful  until  I  had  requited  so 
great  a  courtesy. 

CU.  Fie,  fie,  young  man !  this  course  is  very  bad. 
Too  many  such  have  we  about  this  city ; 
Tet,  for  I  have  not  seen  you  in  this  sorli 
Nor  noted  you  to  be  a  common  beggar. 
Hold ;  there's  an  angel  to  bear  your  charges  down. 
Gro  to  your  friends ;  do  not  on  this  depend : 
Such  bad  beginnings  oft  have  worser  end*  [Exit  Citizen. 

Jf.  Flow.  Worser  end !  nay,  if  it  fall  out  no  worse  than  in  old 
angels,  I  care  not.  Nay,  now  I  have  had  such  a  fortunate  be- 
ginning, FU  not  let  a  sixpenny  purse  escape  me :— By  the  mass, 
here  comes  another. 

Fnter  a  CiTlZBN's  Wife,  and  a  Servant,  tvith  a  torch 
before  her, 

God  bless  you,  fair  mistress.  Now  would  it  please  you,  gentle- 
woman, to  look  into  the  wants  of  a  poor  gentleman,  a  voun^r 
brother,  I  doubt  not  but  Qod  will  treble  restore  it  back  again ; 
one  thai  never  before  this  time  demanded  penny,  halfpenny,  nor 
farthing. 

OH.  ir^fe.  Stay,  Alexander.  Now,  by  mv  troth,  a  very  proper 
man ;  and  *iM  great  pity.  Hold,  my  friend ;  there's  all  the 
money  I  have  about  me,  a  couple  of  shillings ;  and  (jk>d  bless 
thee. 

Jf.  Flow.  Now,  God  thank  you,  sweet  lady.  If  you  have  any 
fkiend,  or  jg^den-nouse  where  you  may  employ  a  poor  gentleman 
ks  your  friend,  I  am  yours  to  command  in  all  secret  service. 

CfU,  Wife.  1  thank  you,  good  friend;  I  pr'ythee  let  me  see 
that  again  I  gave  thee ;  there  is  one  of  them  a  brass  shilling : 
give  me  them,  and  here  is  half  a  crown  in  gold.  [Se  gives  the 
money  to  her.j  Now,  out  upon  thee,  rascal :  secret  service ! 
what  dost  thou  make  of  me  ?  It  were  a  good  deed  to  have  thee 
whipped:  Now  I  have  my  money  again.  Til  see  thee  hanged 
before  I  give  thee  a  penny.  Secret  service  !— Oil  good 
Alexander.  [Fxeunt  Citizen's  Wife  and  Servant. 

M.  Flow.  This  is  villanous  luck ;  I  perceive  dishonesty  will 
not  thrive.  Here  comes  more.  God  forgive  me,  Sir  Arthur  and 
Master  Oliver.    Afore  God,  111  speak  to  them. 

TOL.  T.  B 
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Under  SiB  Abthub  and  Oliyeb. 

God  save  you,  Sir  Arthur  j  God  save  you.  Master  Oliver. 

01%,  Been  you  there,  zurah  ?  come,  will  you  ytaken  yourself 
to  your  tools,  coystrel  ? 

M.  Flow.  Kay,  Master  Oliver,  111  not  fight  with  you. 
Alas,  Sir,  you  know  it  was  not  my  doings ; 
It  was  onW  a  plot  to  get  Sir  Lancelot's  daughter : 
By  God,  I  never  meant  you  harm. 

Oil.  And  where  is  the  gentlewoman  thy  wife,  messel  ?  where 
IS  she,  zirrah,  ha  ? 

M.  Flow.  By  my  troth,  Master  Oliver,  sick,  very  sick :  and 
God  is  my  judge,  I  know  not  what  means  to  make  for  her,  good 
gentlewoman. 

on.  Tell  me  true ;  is  she  sick  ?  tell  me  true,  ich  'vise  thee. 

M.  Flow.  Yes,  'faith,  I  tell  you  true,  Master  OUver;  if  you 
would  do  me  the  small  kindness  but  to  lend  me  fortv  shillings,  so 
God  help  me,  I  will  pay  you  so  soon  as  my  ability  shall  make  me 
able ;— as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

on.  Well^  thou  zaist  thy  wife  is  zick ;  hold,  there's  vorty  shil- 
lings ;  give  it  to  thy  wife.  Look  thou,  give  it  her,  or  1  shall  zo 
veeze  thee,  thou  wert  not  zo  veezed  this  zeven  year ;  look  to  it. 

Sir  Arth.  V  faith,  Master  Oliver,  'tis  in  vain 
To  give  to  him  that  never  thinks  or  her. 

Oli.  Well,  would  che  could  yvind  it. 

Jf.  Flow.  I  tell  you  true.  Sir  Arthur,  as  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Well,  farewell  zirrah :  come.  Sir  Arthur. 

\_Exeunt  SiE  Abthub  and  Oliveb. 

M.  Flow.  By  the  Lord,  this  is  excellent ; 
Pive  golden  angels  compass'd  in  an  hour : 
If  this  trade  hold,  I'll  neVer  seek  a  new. 
Welcome,  sweet  gold,  and  beggary  adieu. 

Fnter  Flowebdale  JtiNiOB  and  Flowebdale  Seniob. 

Flow.  Jun.  See,  Kester,  if  you  can  find  the  house. 

M.  Flow.  Who's  here?  My  uncle  and  my  man  Kester  ?  By 
the  mass,  'tis  they.  How  do  you,  uncle  ?  how  dost  thou,  Kester  ? 
By  my  troth,  uncle,  you  must  needs  lend  me  some  money.  The 
poor  gentlewoman  my  wife,  so  God  help  me,  is  very  sick :  I  was 
robbed  of  the  hundred  angels  you  gave  me ;  they  are  gone. 

Flow.  Jun.  Ay,  they  are  gone  indeed.    Come,  Kester,  away. 

M.  Flow.  Nay,  uncle ;  do  you  hear,  good  uncle  ? 

Flow.  Jun.  Gut,  hypocrite,  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak:  come, 
leave  him,  Kester. 

M.  Flow.  Kester,  honest  Kester. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sir,  I  have  nought  to  say  to  you.  Op«i  the  door 
to  me,  'Kin  :*  thou  hadst  best  lock  it  fast,  for  there's  a  fiilse 
knave  without. 

[Flowebdale  Sentoe  and  Flowebdale  Juniob  go  in. 

M.  Flow.  You  are  an  old  lying  rascal,  so  you  are. 

*  J.  e.  Tanikin,  the  assumed  name  of  Lace 
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Snter,  from  CiTET's  house^  LXJCB. 

Luce.  Vat  is  de  matter  ?    Vat  be  you,  yonker  ? 

M.  Flow,  By  this  light,  a  Dutch  frow ;  they  say  they  are 
called  kind.    By  this  light,  111  try  her. 

Luce.  Vat  bin  you,  yonker  ?  why  do  you  not  speak  ? 

M.  Flow.  By  my  troth,  sweetheart,  a  poor  gentleman,  that 
would  desire  of  you,  if  it  stand  with  your  Uking,  the  bounty  of 
your  purse. 

Me-enter  Plowebdale  Senioe. 

Luce.  O  hear,  God !  so  young  an  armin !  * 

M.  Flow.  Armin;  sweetheart  ?  I  know  not  what  you  mean 
by  that ;  but  I  am  almost  a  beggar. 

Luce.  Are  you  not  a  marriea  man  ?  vere  bin  your  vife  ?  Here 
is  all  I  have  ^take  dis. 

M.  Floto.  What,  gold,  young  frow  ?  this  is  brave. 

Flow,  Sen.  If  he  have  any  grace,  he'll  now  repent. 

Luce.  "Why  speak  you  not  ?  vere  be  y;our  vife  ? 

M.  Flow.  Bead,  dead ;  she's  dead,  'tis  she  hath  undone  me. 
Spent  me  all  I  had,  and  kept  rasoEds  under  my  nose  to  brave  me. 

Luce.  Did  you  use  her  veil  ? 

M.  Flow.  Use  her !  there's  never  a  gentlewoman  in  England 
could  be  better  used  than  I  did  her.  I  could  but  coach  her ;  her 
diet  stood  me  in  forty  pound  a  month :  but  she  is  dead ;  and  in 
her  grave  my  cares  are  ouried. 

Luce.  Indeed,  dat  vas  not  shoen.t 

F2ow.  Sen.  He  is  turned  more  devil  than  he  was  before. 

M.  Flow.  Thou  dost  belong  to  Master  Civet  here,  dost  thou 
not? 

Luce.  Yes,  me  do. 

M.  Flow.  Why,  there's  it !  there's  not  a  handftil  of  plate  but 
belongs  to  me.  God's  my  judge,  if  I  had  such  a  wench  as  thou 
art,  there's  never  a  man  in  England  would  make  more  of  her 
thwi  I  would  do— so  she  had  any  stock.  [  Within,  Tanikin. 

Luce.  Stay ;  one  doth  call :  I  shall  come  by-and-by  again. 

[JExit 

M.  Flow.  By  this  hand,  this  Dutch  wench  is  in  love  with  me. 
"Were  it  not  admirable  to  make  her  steal  all  Civet's  plate,  and 
runaway? 

Flow.  Sen.  It  were  beastly.    O  Master  Flowerdale, 
Have  you  no  fear  of  God,  nor  conscience  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  this  vile  course  you  take  ? 

M.  Flow.  What  do  I  mean  ?  why,  to  live ;  that  I  mean. 

Flow.  Sen.  To  live  in  this  sort  ?    Fie  upon  the  course : 
Tour  life  doth  show  you  are  a  very  coward. 

M.  Flow.  A  coward !  I  pray,  in  what  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  Why,  you  wul  borrow  sixpence  of  a  boy. 

M.  Flow.  'Snails,  is  there  such  cowardice  in  that?  I  dare 
borrow  it  of  a  man,  ay,  and  of  the  tallest  man  in  England,— if  he 
will  lend  it  me :  let  me  borrow  it  how  I  can,  and  let  them  come 

*  /.  e.  a  beggar.  t  SchOn,  Oerman,  good,  pretty. 

B  2 
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by  it  how  they  dare.    And  it  is  well  known,  I  might  have  rid 
out*  a  hundred  times  if  I  would,  bo  I  might. 

Flow,  Sen.  It  was  not  want  of  will,  but  cowardice. 
There  is  none  that  lends  to  you,  but  know  they  gain : 
And  what  is  that  but  only  stealth  in  you  ? 
Delia  might  hang  you  now,  did  not  bier  heart 
Take  pity  of  you  for  her  sister's  sake. 
Go,  get  you  hence,  lest  Ung'ring  here  your  stay, 
You  fall  into  their  hands  you  look  not  for. 

M,  Flow.  I'll  tarry  here,  till  the  Datch  frow  comes,  if  all  the 
devils  in  hell  were  here.  . 

[Flowebdale  Seniob  goes  in  to  Cirwf%  house. 

Enter  SiE  Lancelot,  Master  Weathercock,  and 
Artichoke. 

Sir  Lane.  Where  is  the  door  ?  are  we  not  past  it,  Artichoke  ? 

Art  By  the  mass,  here's  one ;  TU  ask  him.  Do  you  hear.  Sir  ? 
What,  are  you  so  proud  ?  Do  you  hear  ?  Which  is  the  way  to 
Master  Civet's  house  ?  What,  will  you  not  speak  ?  O  me !  this 
is  filching  Flowerdale. 

Sir  Lane.  O  wonderful !  is  this  lewd  villain  here  ? 
O  you  cheating  rogue,  you  cut-purse,  coney-catcher ! 
What  ditch,  you  villain,  is  my  daughter's  grave  ? 
A  cozening  rascal,  that  must  make  a  will, 
Take  on  him  a  strict  habit,t  feigning  that. 
When  he  should  turn  to  angel,  dying  grace, 
ril  father-in-law  you.  Sir,  rll  make  a  will ; 
Speak,  villain,  where's  my  daughter  ? 
Poison'd,  I  warrant  you,  or  knock'd  o'  the  head : 
And  to  abuse  good  Master  Weathercock, 
With  his  forged  will ;  make 
To  shake  my  grounded  .resolution. 
Then  to  abuse  the  De'nshire  gentleman : 
Gro ;  away  with  him  to  prison. 

M.  Flow.  Wherefore  to  prison  ?  Sir,  I  will  not  go, 

Fnter  CiVET  and  hie  Wife,  Oliver,  Sib  Arthur,  Elowbb- 
DALB  Senior,  Flowerdale  Junior,  and  Delia. 

Sivr  Lane.  O  here's  his  uncle :  welcome,  gentlemen,  welcome 
all  Such  a  cozener,  gentlemen,  a  murderer  too,  for  anythh[ig  I 
know !  My  daughter  is  missing ;  hath  been  looked  for ;  cannot 
be  found.    A  vildj  upon  thee ! 

Flow,  Jim.  He  is  my  kinsman,  though  his  life  be  vile : 
Therefore,  in  God's  name^  do  with  him  what  you  will 

Si/r  Lane.  Marry,  to  prison. 

3f.  J?ow.  Wherefore  to  prison?  8niok-up.§  I  owe  you 
nothing. 

Sir  Lan.  Bring  forth  my  daughter,  then :  Away  with  him. 

M.FI0W.  Go  seek  your  daughter.  What  do  you  lay  to  iny  charge? 

Sir  Lane,  Suspicion  of  murder.    Go ;  away  with  him. 

*  /.  e.  might  have  been  a  highwayman.  f  Austere  manner. 

t  Vileness.  ^  Go  hang  yonnelf. 
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M.  Flow.  Murder  your  dogs !  I  munlfir  your  daughter  ? 
Gome,  uncle,  I  know  you'll  ball  me. 

Flow.  Jun.  Not  I,  were  t^ere  no  more  than  I  the  gaoler,  thou 
the  prisoner. 

Sir  Lane,  Go ;  away  with  hiuL 

Fnter  LuCB. 

Luce.  <y  my  life,  hear :  where  will  you  ha'  de  man? 
Vat  ha'  de  yonker  done  ? 

Weaih.  Woman,  he  hath  killed  his  wife. 

Luce.  His  wife  !  dat  is  not  ^ood ;  dat  is  not  shoen.* 

Sir  Lane.  Hang  not  upon  mm,  huswife ;  if  you  do.  111  lay  you 
by  him. 

Luce.  Have  me  no  od^  way  dan  you  have  him : 
He  tell  me  dat  he  love  me  heartily. 

Fran.  Lead  away  my  maid  to  inrison !  why,  Tom,  will  you 
suffer  that  P 

Ch.  No,  by  your  leave,  father,  she  is  no  vagrant ;  she  is  my 
wife's  ohamber-maid,  and  am  true  as  the  skin  between  any  man^s 
brows  here. 

Sir  Lame.  Go  to,  you're  both  fools. 
Soa  CUvet,  of  my  life,  this  is  a  plot ; 
Some  stragglins  counterfeit  preferrd  to  you. 
No  doubt  lib  rob  you  of  your  plate  and  jewels : — 
ril  have  you  led  away*  to  prison,  trull. 

Luce.  I  am  no  trull,  neither  outlandish  frow : 
Nor  he  nor  I  shall  to  the  prison  go. 
Know  you  me  now  ?  ^ay,  never  stand  amazed. 

[Throws  off  her  Ihitch  drees. 
Father,  I  know  I  have  offended  you ; 
And  though  that  duty  wills  me  bend  my  knees 
To  you  in  duty  and  obedience, 
Yet  this  way  do  I  turn,  and  to  him  yield 
My  love,  my  duty,  and  my  humbleness. 

Sir  Lane.  Bastard  in  nature !  yield  to  such  a  slave  ? 

Luce,  O  Master  Flowerdale,  if  too  much  grief 
Have  not  stopp'd  up  the  organs  of  your  voice, 
Then  speak  to  her  that  is  thy  fEiithful  wife ; 
Or  doth  contempt  of  me  thus  tie  thy  tongue  ? 
Turn  not  away ;  I  am  no  .^hiop. 
No  wanton  Gressid,  nor  a  changmg  Helen ; 
But  rather  one  made  wretched  by  thy  loss. 
What !  tum'st  thou  still  from  me  P    O  then 
I  guess  thee  woefull'st  amon^  hapless  men. 

M.  Flow.  I  am,  indeed,  wife,  wonder  among  wives ! 
Thy  chastity  and  virtue  hath  infused 
Another  soul  in  me,  red  with  defame, 
For  in  my  blushing  cheeks  is  seen  my  shame. 

Sir  Lane.  Out,  hypocrite !  I  charge  thee,  trust  him  not. 

Luce.  Not  trust  him  P    By  the  hopes  of  after  bliss, 
I  know  no  sorrow  can  be  compared  to  his. 

*  ScbOn,  Oerman,  pretty,  good. 
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Sir  Ixmc.  Well,  since  thou  wert  ordain'd  to  beggary, 
Follow  thy  fortune :  I  defy  thee,  I.* 

01%.  I  wood  che  were  so  well  ydoussed  as  was  ever  white  doth 
in  a  tocking  mill,t  an  che  ha'  not  made  me  weep. 

Flow.  Sen.  If  he  hath  any  grace,  he'll  now  repent. 

Sir  Arth.  It  moves  my  heart. 

Weath.  By  my  troth,  I  must  wcct*.  I  cannot  choose. 

Flow.  Jun.  None  but  a  beast  would  such  a  maid  misuse. 

M.  Flow.  Content  thyself,  I  hope  to  win  his  favour, 
And  to  redeem  my  reputation  lost : 
And,  gentlemen,  beheVe  me,  I  beseech  you  ; 
I  hope  your  eyes  shall  behold  such  a  change 
As  shall  deceive  your  expectation. 

on.  I  would  one  were  ysplit  now,  but  che  believe  him. 

Sir  Lane.  How !  believe  him ! 

Weath.  By  the  mackins»  I  do. 

Sir  Lane.  What  do  you  think  that  e'er  he  will  have  grace  ? 

Weath.  By  my  faith,  it  will  go  hard. 

OIL  Well,  che  vore  ye,  he  is  changed.  And,  Master  Flower- 
dale,  in  hope  you  been  so,  hold,  there's  vorty  pound  toward 
^'our  zetting  up.  What!  benot  ashamed;  vangt  it,  man,  vang 
it :  be  a  good  husband,  loven  to  your  wife ;  and  you  shall  not 
want  for  vorty  more,  1  che  vore  thee. 

Sir  Arth.  My  means  are  little,  but,  if  you'll  follow  me, 
I  will  instruct  you  in  my  ablest  power ; 
But,  to  your  wife  I  give  this  diamond. 
And  prove  true  diamond-fair  in  all  your  life. 

M.  Flow,  Thanks,  good  Sir  Arthur :  Master  Oliver, 
You  being  my  enemy,  and  grown  so  kind. 
Binds  me  in  all  endeavour  to  restore — 

on.  What !  restore  me  no  restorings,  man ;  I  have  vwty 
pound  more  for  Luce  here;  vang  it :  zooth  chil  devy  London 
else.  What,  do  you  think  me  a  messel  or  a  scoundrel,  to  throw 
away  my  monejr  ?  Che  have  an  hundred  pound  more  to  pace  of 
anv  good  spotation.  I  hope  your  unders  and  your  undo  will 
vollow  my  zamples. 

Flow.  Jun.  You  have  guess'd  right  of  me ;  if  he 
Leave  ofif  this  course  of  ufe,  he  shall  be  mine  heir. 

Sir  Lane.  But  he  shall  never  get  a  groat  of  me. 
A  cozener,  a  deceiver,  one  that  kill'd 
His  painful  father,  honest  gentleman. 
That  pass'd  the  fearful  danger  of  the  sea. 
To  get  him  living,  and  maintain  him  brave. || 

Weath.  What,  hath  he  kill'd  his  father  ? 

Sir  Lane.  Ay,  Sir,  with  conceit  of  his  vile  courses. 

Flow.  Sen.  Sir,  you  are  misinform'd. 

Sir  Lane.  Why,  thou  old  knave,  thou  told'st  me  so  thyself. 

Flow.  Sen,  1  wrong'd  him,  then:  and  towards  my  master's 
stock 
There's  twenty  nobles  for  to  make  amends. 

*  I  refuse  to  receive  thee.  t  I.  e.  dnckinp  mill.  X  Talce. 

^  I.  e.  your  servaat;  old  Flowerdale,  who  attended  on  his  son  in  dis- 
srnise.  |  Snpport  him  in  splendour. 
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M.  Flow.  No,  Kester,  I  have  troubled  thee,  and  wrong'd  thee 
more  J 
What  thou  in  love  ^v*8t,  I  in  love  restore. 

Fran,  Ha,  ha,  sister !  there  you  play'd  bo-peep  with  Tom. 
What  shall  1  give  her  toward  household  P  sister  I)elia^  shall  I 
give  her  my  fan  ? 

Del.  You  were  best  ask  your  husband. 

Fran.  Shall  L  Tom? 

Civ.  Ay,  do,  Pranke ;  I'll  buy  thee  a  new  one  with  a  longer 
handle. 

Fran.  A  russet  one,  Tom. 

Civ.  Ay,  with  russet  feathers. 

Fran.  Here,  sister ;  there's  my  fan  toward  household,  to  keep 
you  warm. 

Luce.  I  thank  you,  sister. 

Weath.  Why.  this  is  well :  and  toward  fair  Luce's  stock. 
Here's  forty  shillings :  and  forty  good  shillings  more, 
I'll  give  her,  marry.    Come,  Sir  Lancelot, 
I  must  have  vou  friends. 

Sir  Lane.  Not  I:  all  this  is  counterfeit;  he  will  consume  it, 
were  it  a  million. 

Flow,  Sen.  Sir.  what  is  your  daughter's  dower  worth  ? 

Sir  Lane.  Had  she  been  married  to  an  honest  man. 
It  had  been  better  than  a  thousand  pound. 

Flow.  Sen.  Pay  it  to  him,  and  I'll  give  you.  my  bond 
To  make  her  jointure  better  worth  tnan  three. 

Sir  Lane,  "four  bond,  Sir !  why.  what  are  you  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  One  whose  word  in  London,  though  I  say  it. 
Will  pass  there  for  as  much  as  yours. 

Sir  Lane.  Wert  not  thou  late  that  unthrifb's  serving-man  ? 

Flow.  Sen.  Look  on  me  better,  now  my  scar  is  off: 
Ne'er  muse,  man,  at  this  metamorphosis. 

Sir  Lane.  Master  Flowerdale ! 

M.  Flow.  My  father !  O,  I  shame  to  look  on  him. 
Pardon,  dear  father,  the  follies  that  are  past. 

Flow.  Sen.  Son,  son,  I  do ;  and  joy  at  this  tlnr  change. 
And  apnlaud  thy  fortune  in  this  virtuous  mai(( 
Whom  heaven  hath  sent  to  thee  to  save  thy  soul. 

Luce.  This  addeth  joy  to  joy ;  high  heaven  be  praised. 

Weath,  Master  Flowerdale,  welcome  from  death,  ffood  Mas- 
ter Flowerdale.  'Twas  said  so  here,  'twas  said  so  here,  good 
faith. 

Flow.  Sen.  I  caused  that  rumour  to  be  spread  myself, 
Because  I'd  see  the  humours  of  m^  son. 
Which  to  relate  ihe  circumstance  is  needless. 
And,  sinnah,  see 

You  run  no  more  into  that  same  disease : 
For  he  that's  once  cured  of  that  malady. 
Of  riot,  swearing,  drunkenness,  and  pnde. 
And  falls  again  into  the  like  distress, 
That  fever  ^8  deadly,  doth  till  death  endure : 
Such  men  die  mad,  as  of  a  calenture.* 

*  Burning  fever. 
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M,  Flow.  Heaven  helping  me.  Til  hate  the  course  as  helL 

Flow,  Jun.  Say  it,  and  do  it,  cousin,  all  is  well. 

Sir  Lane.  Well,  being  in  hope  you'll  prove  an  honest  man, 
I  take  you  to  ms  favour.    Brother  Flowerdale, 
Welcome  with  all  my  heart :  I  see  your  care 
Hath  brought  these  acts  to  this  conclusion^ 
And  I  am  glad  of  it.    Come,  let's  in,  and  feast. 

Oli.  Nay,  zofb  you  a  while.  You  promised  to  make  Sir  Arthur 
and  me  amends :  here  is  your  wisest  daughter ;  see  which  on  us 
shell  have. 

Sir  Lane.  A  Qod's  name,  vou  have  my  good  will ;  get  hers. 

OH.  How  say  you,  then,  oamsel  ? 

Del.  ly  Sir,  am  yours. 

OU.  Why,  then  send  for  a  vicar,  and  chil  have  it  despatched  in 
a  trice ;  so  chiL 

Del.  Pardon  me,  Sur ;  I  mean  that  I  am  yours 
In  love,  in  duty,  and  affection; 
But  not  to  love  as  wife :  it  shall  ne'er  be  said, 
Delia  was  buried  married,  but  a  maid. 

SirArth.  Do  not  condemn  yourself  for  ever,  virtuous  fSur; 
you  were  bom  to  love. 

Oli.  Why  you  say  true,  Sir  Arthur;  she  was  ybore  to  it,  so 
well  as  her  mother :— but^  I  pray  you,  show  us  some  zamples  or 
reasons  why  you  will  not  marry  ? 

Del.  Not  that  I  do  condemn  a  married  life 
(For  'tis,  no  doubt,  a  sanctimonious  thing). 
But  for  the  care  and  crosses  of  a  wife ; 
The  trouble  in  this  world  that  children  bring. 
My  vow's  in  heaven,  on  earth  to  live  alone ; 
Husbands,  howsoever  goo<L  I  will  have  none. 

OU.  Why,  then,  che  will  Uve  a  bachelor  too.  Che  zet  not  a 
vig  by  a  wife,  if  a  wife  zet  not  a  vig  by  me.— Come,  shall's  go  to 
dinner? 

Flow.  Sen.  To-morrow  I  crave  your  companies  in  Mark-lane : 
To-night  well  frolic  in  Master  Civet's  house. 
And  to  each  health  drink  down  a  full  carouse. 
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THE   PURITAN. 


**  A  BOOEE  called  The  Comedie  of  the  Puritan  Wydowe  "  was 
entered  at  Stationers'  Hall  by  G.  Eld,  August  6,  1607 ;  and  the 
play  was  published  by  him  in  the  same  year,  with  the  following 
title :  "  The  Puritaine,  or  the  Widdow  of  Watling  Streete.  Acted 
by  the  Children  of  Paules.  Written  by  W.  S/'  This  circum- 
stance alone  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that  it  was  not  the  compo- 
sition of  Shakspeare;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of  his 
pieces  was  acted  by  the  children  of  St.  Paul's.  But  without 
having  recourse  to  any  argiunent  of  that  kind,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  there  is  no  authority  whatsoever  for  attributing 
this  comedy  to  him.  The  colour  of  the  style  is  entirely  different 
fW)m  that  of  his  plays,  and  it  was,  as  we  see,  not  printed  under 
his  name  in  his  lifetime :  it  is  not  mentioned  as  his  production 
by  any  contemporary  writer,  nor  was  it,  I  believe,  ever  attri- 
buted to  him  till  Kirkman,  a  bookseller,  in  one  of  his  cata- 
logues, chose  to  interpret  the  letters  W.  S.  to  mean  "William 
Shakspeare. 

I  suppose  this  piece  to  have  been  written  by  William  Smith, 
whose  name  has  been  ahready  mentioned  in  the  preliminary 
observations  on  "Locrine,"  and  who  was  likewise  the  author  of 
two  other  plays,  "  The  Palsgrave,  or  the  Hector  of  Grermany," 
printed  in  the  year  1616,  and  the  "  Freeman's  Honour,"  a  per- 
formance that  was,  I  believe,  never  published. 
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THE  PURITAN: 

OB, 

THE  WIDOW  OF  WATLING  STKEET. 


PERSONS  BEPRESENTED. 


SIR  GODFREY  PLUS,  Brother-in- 
law  to  the  Widow  Plug. 

EDMOND,  Son  to  the  Widow. 

SIR  OLIVER  MUCKHILL,  a  rich 
City  Knight,  and  Suitor  to  the 
Widow. 

SIR  JOHN  PENNYDUB,  a  Country 
Kmghtf  and  Suitor  to  Mary. 

SIR  ANDREW  TIPSTAFF,  a  Cour- 
tier, and  Suitor  to  Frances., 

GEORGE  PYEBOARD,  a  Scholar. 

THE  SHERIFF  OF  LONDON. 

CAPTAIN  IDLE,  a  Highwayman. 

RAVENSHAW, }  Sherds  Serjeants. 
DOGSON,  a  Catchpole. 
CORPORAL  OATH,  a  vainglorious 
Fellow. 


NICHOLAS  ST.  ANT-^  c^„„*.  /« 
LINGS,  Servants  to 

SIMON    ST.    MAKY.\^°^fj!^ 

OVERIES,  f    %ZiZ 

FRAILTY,  J    ^OV^^' 

PETER  SKIRMISH,  an  Old  Soldier. 
A  NOBLEMAN. 
A  GENTLEMAN  CITIZEN. 

LADY  PLUS,  a  Citizen*s  Widow. 
^IaJ^,^^*  }  A«-  ^0  Daughters. 


Shbritf*8  Officers,  Kbvpsr  of 
THC  Marshalsea  Prison,  Mu- 
sicians, and  Attbnoants. 


Scene. — London. 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I.— A,  Garden  behind  the  Widow's  Eouse. 

Enter  the  Widow  Plus,  Pbances,  Maby,  Sib  Godfbby,  and 
Edmond,  all  in  mourning ;  the  latter  in  a  Cyprus  hat:  the 
Widow  wringing  her  hands,  and  bursting  out  into  passion,  as 
newly  come  from  the  burial  of  her  husband. 

Wid.  O,  that  ever  I  was  bom,  that  ever  I  was  bom ! 

Sir  God.  Nay,  good  sister,  dear  sister,  sweet  sister,  be  of  good 
comfort ;  show  yourself  a  woman  now  or  never. 

Wid.  O,  I  have  lost  the  dearest  man,  I  have  buried  the 
sweetest  husband,  that  ever  lay  by  woman. 

Mr  God.  Nay,  give  him  his  due,  he  was  indeed  an  honest, 
virtuous,  discreet,  wise  man.  He  was  my  brother,  as  right  as 
right 
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TFtd,  O,  I  shall  never  forget  him,  never  forget  him;  he  was  a 
man  so  well  given  to  a  woman.    Oh  ! 

Sir  God.  Kav,  hut,  kind  sister,  I  could  weep  as  much  as  any 
woman ;  hut,  alas,  our  tears  cannot  call  him  a^ain.  Methinks 
you  are  well  read,  sister,  and  know  that  death  is  as  common  as 
homo,  a  common  name  to  all  men.  A  man  shall  he  tf^en  when 
he's  making  water.  Nay,  did  not  the  learned  parson,  Mssber 
Pigman,  tefl  us  even  now, — that  all  flesh  is  IVail— "We  are  bom 
to  die— Man  has  but  a  time— with  such  like  deep  and  profound 
persuasions  ?  as  he  is  a  rare  fellow,  you  know,  and  an  excellent 
reader.  And  for  example  (as  there  are  examples  abundance), 
did  not  Sir  Humphrey  Bubble  die  t'other  day?  There's  a  lusty 
widow !  why,  she  cried  not  above  half  an  hour.  For  shame,  for 
shame !— Then  followed  him  old  Master  Fulsome,  the  usurer : 
there's  a  wise  widow ;  why,  she  cried  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 

Wid,  O,  rank  not  me  with  those  wicked  women ;  I  had  a  hus- 
band out-shined  'em  aU. 

Sir  God.  Ay,  that  he  did,  i'  faith ;  he  out-shined  'em  alL 

Wid,  Dost  thou  stand  there,  and  see  us  all  weep,  and  not  once 
shed  a  tear  for  thy  father's  death  P  oh,  thou  imgradous  son  and 
heir,  thou ! 

JBdm.  Troth,  mother,  I  should  not  weep.  I'm  sure.  I  am  past 
a  child.  I  hope,  to  make  all  my  old  schoolfellows  huigh  at  me; 
I  should  be  mocked,  so  I  should.  Pray,  let  one  of  my  sisters 
weep  for  me ;  I'll  laugh  as  much  for  her  another  time. 

Wid,  O,  thou  past-<grace,  thou !  Out  of  my  sight,  thou  grace- 
less imp !  thou  grievest  me  more  than  the  deatn  of  thy  mther. 
O,  thou  stubborn  only  son !  Hadst  thou  such  an  honest  man  to 
thy  father— ^that  would  deceive  all  the  world  to  get  riches  for 
thee,  and  canst  thou  not  afford  a  little  salt  water  ?  He  that  so 
wisely  did  quite  overthrow  the  right  heir  of  those  lands,  wMch 
now  you  respect  not :  up  every  morning  betwixt  four  and  five ; 
so  duly  at  Westminster-hall  every  term-time,  with  all  his  charts* 
and  Mrritings,  for  thee,  thou  wicked  Absalon :  O.  dear  husband ! 

JSdm,  Weep,  quoth-a  ?  I  protest  I  am  glad  he's  churched ; 
for  now  he's  gone,  I  shall  spend  in  quiet. 

Fran.  Dear  mother,  pray  cease ;  half  your  tears  suffice ; 
*Tis  time  for  you  to  take  truce  with  your  eyes : 
Let  me  weep  now. 

Wid.  O,  such  a  dear  knight,  such  a  sweet  husband  have  I  lost 
have  I  lost !  If  blessed  be  the  corse  the  rain  rains  upon,  he  had 
it  pouring  down. 

Sir  God.  Sister,  be  of  good  cheer.  "We  are  all  mortal  our- 
selves;  I  come  upon  you  freshly,  I  ne'er  speak  without  comfort 
Hear  me  what  1  shall  say : — My  brother  has  lefb  you  wealthy ; 
you're  rich* 

Wid.  Oh ! 

Sir  God.  1  say  you're  rich :  you  are  also  fair* 

Wid,  Oh! 

Sir  God.  Go  to,  you're  fSair;  you  cannot  smother  it;  beauty 
will  come  to  hght    Nor  are  your  years  so  far  entered  witii  you, 

»  Papers. 
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but  that  you  will  be  sought  after,  and  may  very  well  answer 
another  husband.  The  world  is  full  of  fine  gallants;  choice 
enoagh,  sister ;  for,  what  should  we  do  with  alT  our  knights,  I 
pray,  but  to  marry  rich  widows,  wealthy  citizens'  widows,  lusty 
ndr-browed  ladies  ?  Go  to,  be  of  good  comfort,  I  say ;  leave 
snobbing*  and  weeping.  Yet.  my  brother  was  a  kind-hearted 
man, — ^T  would  not  nave  the  elf  see  me  now. — Come,  pluck  up  a 
woman's  heart.  Here  stand  yp\a  daughters,  who  be  well  estated, 
and  at  maturity  will  also  be  inquired  after  with  good  husbands ; 
io  all  these  tears  shall  be  soon  dried  up,  and  a  better  world  than 
ever.  What,  woman !  you  must  not  weep  still ;  he's  dead,  he's 
buried :— yet  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  for  him. 

Wid.  Marry  again  I  no,  let  me  be  buried  quick  then ! 
And  that  same  part  o'  the  choir  whereon  I  tread 
To  such  intent,  O,  may  it  be  my  grave ! 
And  that  the  priest  may  turn  ms  wedding  prayers, 
Even  with  a  breath,  to  funeral  dust  and  ashes ! 
O,  out  of  a  miUion  of  millions,  I  should  ne'er  find  such  a  bus- 
bsmd;  he  was  unmatchable,  unmatchable.    Nothing  was  too 
hot,  nor  too  dear  for  me.    I  could  not  speak  of  that  one  thing 
that  I  had  not.    Beside,  I  had  keys  of  all^  kept  all,  received  all, 
had  money  in  my  purse,  spent  what  I  would,  went  abroad  when 
I  would,  came  home  when  I  would,  and  did  idl  what  I  would. 
O,  my  sweet  husband !  I  shall  never  nave  the  like. 

Sir  God.  Sister,  ne'er  say  so.  He  was  an  honest  brother  of 
mine,  and  so ;  and  you  may  light  upon  one  as  honest  again,  or 
one  as  honest- again  may  hght  upon  you:  that's  the  properer 
phrase  indeed. 

Wid.  Never  r  O,  if  you  love  me,  urge  it  not. 

0  may  I  be  the  by-word  of  the  world,  IKneeU, 
The  oonunon  talk  at  table  in  the  mouth 

Of  every  groom  and  waiter,  if  e'er  more 

1  entertain  the  carnal  suit  of  man. 

Mary,  I  must  kneel  down  for  fashion  too. 

Fran,  And  I,  whom  never  man  as  yet  hath  scaled. 
Even  in  this  depth  of  general  sorrow,  vow 
Never  to  marry,  to  sustain  such  loss 
As  a  dear  husband  seems  to  be.  once  dead. 

Mary.  I  loved  my  father  well,  too ;  but  to  say. 
Nay,  vow,  I  would  not  marry  for  his  death, 
Sure  I  should  speak  false  Latin,  should  I  not  ? 
I'd  as  soon  vow  never  to  come  in  bed. 
Tut !  women  must  live  by  the  quick,  and  not  by  the  dead. 

Wid.  Dear  copy  of  my  nusband,  O  let  me  kiss  thee ! 

[_Ki3ses  her  hmbancPs  picture. 
How  like  him  is  this  model !    This  brief  picture 

2uickens  my  tears :  my  sorrows  are  renew'd 
t  this  fresh  sight 
Sir  God.  Sistei>- 
Wid.  Away! 
All  honesty  with  him  is  tum'd  to  clay. 
O  my  sweet  husband !  Oh. 

•  Sobbing. 
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Fran.  My  dear  father !  [Uxeunt  Widow  and  Fbances. 

Mary.  Here's  a  puling,  indeed  I  I  think  my  mother  weeps  for 
all  the  women  that  ever  buried  husbands ;  for  if  from  time  to 
time  all  the  widowers'*  tears  in  England  had  been  bottled  up,  I 
do  not  think  all  would  have  filled  a  three-halfpenny  borne. 
Alas,  a  small  matter  bucksf  a  handkerchief !  and  sometimes  the 
'spital  stands  too  nigh  Saint  Thomas  a'  Waterings-t  Well,  I 
can  mourn  in  good  sober  sort  as  well  as  another ;  but  where  I 
spend  one  tear  for  a  dead  father,  I  could  give  twenty  kisses  for  a 
quick  §  husband.  ISxit. 

Sir  God.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  Sir  Godfrey,  and  thou  mayst 
be  proud  on't ;  thou  hast  a  kind,  loving  sister-m-law.  How  con- 
sent !  how  passionate !  how  full  of  April  the  poor  soul's  eyes 
are!  Well,  I  would  my  brother  knew  on't:  ne  should  tiien 
know  what  a  kind  wife  he  had  left  behind  him.  'Truth,  an 
'twere  not  for  shame  that  the  neighbours  at  the  next  garden 
should  hear  me,  between  joy  and  grief  I  should  e'en  cry  out- 
right. \_ExU. 

JSdm.  So:  a  fair  riddance!  My  father's  laid  in  dust;  his 
coffin  and  ne  is  like  a  whole  meat-pie,  and  the  worms  will  cut 
him  up  shortly.  Farewell,  old  dad,  farewell !  I'll  be  curbed  in 
no  more.  I  perceive  a  son  and  heir  may  be  quickly  made  a  fool, 
an  he  will  be  one;  but  I'll  take  another  order.||  Now,  she 
would  have  me  weep  for  him,  forsooth ;  and  why  ?  because  he 
cozened  the  right  heir,  being  a  fooL  and  bestowed  those  lands  on 
me,  his  eldest  son ;  and  therefore  I  must  weep  for  him ;  ha,  ha ! 
Why,  all  the  world  knows,  as  long  as  'twas  his  pleasure  to  get 
me,  'twas  his  duty  to  get  for  me :  1  know  the  law  in  that  point; 
no  attorney  can  gull  me.  Well,  my  uncle  is  an  old  ass,  and  an 
admirable  coxcomb.  I'll  rule  the  roast  myself;  I'U  be  kept 
under  no  more ;  I  know  what  I  may  do  well  enough  by  my  father's 
copy :  the  law 's  in  mine  own  hands  now.  Nay,  now  I  know  my 
strength,  I'll  be  strong  enough  for  my  mother,  I  warrant  you. 

[ExU. 

SCENE  IZ—A  Street. 

Enter  PrEBOlED  and  Skibmish. 

Pye.  What's  to  be  done  now,  old  lad  of  war  ?  Thou  that  were 
wont  to  be  as  hot  as  a  turnspit,  as  nimble  as  a  fencer,  and  as 
lousy  as  a  school-master,  now  thou  art  put  to  silence  like  a  sec- 
tary. War  sits  now  Uke  a  justice  of  peace,  and  does  nothing. 
Where  be  your  muskets,  calivers,ir  and  hot-shots  ?  in  Long-luae, 
at  pawn,  at  pawn  ?  Now  keys  are  your  only  guns ;  key-guns, 
key-guns,— and  bawds  the  gunners ;  who  are  your  sentinels  in 
peace,  and  stand  ready  charged  to  give  warning  with  hems,  hums, 
and  pocky  coughs :  only  your  chambers  are  Ucensed  to  play  upon 
you,  and  drabs  enow  to  give  fire  to  'em. 

*  In  old  English  books  the  word  widower  is  applied  to  both  sexes. 
t  Soaks. 

t  I.  e.  those  widows  who  shed  most  tears,  are  sometimes  guilty  of  sadi 
indiscretions  as  render  them  proper  subjects  for  the  public  hospital. 
§  I.  e.  alive.  |  Pursue  another  course.  %  Muskets. 
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Skir.  Well,  I  cannot  telL  but  I  am  sure  it  goes  wrong  with 
me;  for  since  the  ceasure*  of  the  wars  I  have  spent  above  a 
hundred  crowns  out  of  purse.  I  have  been  a  soldier  any  time 
this  forty  years ;  and  now  I  i)eroeive  an  old  soldier  and  an  old 
courtier  have  both  one  destiny,  and  in  the  end  turn  both  into 
hob-nails. 

JPfe,  Pretty  mystery  for  a  beggar ;  for  indeed  a  hob-nail  is  the 
true  emblem  of  a  beggar's  shoe-soaL 

Skir.  I  will  not  say  but  that  war  is  a  blood-sucker,  and  so ;  but, 
in  my  conscience  (as  there  is  no  soldier  but  has  a  piece  of  one. 
though  it  be  full  of  holes,  Uke  a  shot  ancient  ;t  no  matter,— 'twill 
serve  to  swear  by),  in  my  conscience,  I  think  some  kind  of  peace 
has  more  hidden  oppressions,  and  violent  heady  sins  (though 
looking  of  a  gentle  nature),  thftn  a  professed  war. 

JPyc,  'Troth,  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  am  a  i)Oor  gentleman, 
and  a  scholar ;  I  have  been  matriculated  in  the  university,  wore 
out  six  gowns  there,  seen  some  fools,  and  some  scholars,  some  of 
the  city,  and  some  of  the  country,  kept  order,  went  bare-headed 
over  the  quadrangle,  ate  my  commons  with  a  good  stomach,  and 
battled  with  discretion  ;|  at  last,  having  done  many  sleights  and 
tricks  to  maintain  my  wit  in  use  (as  my  brain  would  never  en- 
dure me  to  be  idle),  I  was  expelled  the  university,  only  for  steal- 
ing a  cheese  out  of  Jesus  College. 

Skir.  Is't  possible  ? 

Pye.  O !  there  was  one  Welshman  (Grod  forgive  him!)  pursued 
it  hard,  and  never  left,  till  I  turn'd  my  staflF  toward  London ; 
where,  when  I-came,  all  my  friends  were  pit-holed,  gone  to  graves ; 
as  indeed  there  was  but  a  few  left  before.  Then  was  I  tum'd  to 
my  wits,  to  shift  in  the  world,  to  tower  §  among  sons  and  heirs, 
and  fools,  and  gulls,  and  ladies*  eldest  sons ;  to  work  upon  nothing, 
to  feed  out  of  flint :  and  ever  since  has  my  belly  been  much  be- 
holden to  my  brain.  But  now  to  return  to  you,  old  Skirmish  :— 
I  say  as  you  sa.j,  and  for  my  part  wish  a  turbulency  in  the  world ; 
for  I  have  nothing  to  lose  but  my  wits,  and  I  think  they  are  as 
mad  as  they  will  be :  and  to  strengthen  your  argument  the  more, 
I  say  an  honest  war  is  better  than  a  bawdy  peace.  As  touchinfr 
my  profession :  the  multipUcity  of  scholars,  hatch'd  and  nourish'd 
in  tne  idle  calms  of  peace,  makes  them,  like  fishes,  one  devour 
another ;  and  the  comjnunity  of  learning  has  so  played  upon 
affectio/hs,  that  thereby  almost  reUgion  iscome  about  to  phantasy, 
and  discredited  by  bemg  too  much  sx)oken  of,  in  so  many  ana 
mean  mouths.  I  myself  being  a  scholar  and  a  graduate,  have  no 
other  comfort  by  my  learning  but  the  affection  i|  of  my  words, 
to  know  how,  scholar-like,  to  name  what  I  want ;  and  can  call 
myself  a  beggar  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.    And  therefore,  not  to 

•  Ceasing.  t  Flag. 

t  From  the  use  of  tlje  latter  expression.  Dr.  Farmer  supposes  the  author 
to  have  been  bred  at  Oxford,  battling  being  the  term  used  there  to  express 
what  is  called  sizing  at  Cambridge.  Quadrangle  is  likewise,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  an  Oxford,  and  not  a  Cambridge,  phrase.  Battles  (at  Oxford— 
sizings  at  Cambridge)  are  certain  portions  of  bread,  beer,  &c.,  got  from 
the  college  buttery,  on  credit. 

^  /.«.  rise  like  a  hawk  to  descend  on  my  prey.  |  J.  e.  affectation. 
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cog*  with  peace,  111' not  be  afraid  to  say.  'tis  a  great  breeder,  but 
a  barren  uourisner ;  a  great  getter  of  cmldren,  which  must  either 
be  thieves  or  rich  men,  knaves  or  beggars. 

Skir,  Well,  would  I  had  been  bom  a  knave  then,  when  I  was 
born  a  beggar !  for  if  the  truth  was  known,  I  think  I  was  b^^t 
when  my  father  had  never  a  penny  in  his  purse. 

Pye.  r  uh !  faint  not^  old  Skirmish  ^  let  this  warrant  thee— 
facilis  descensus  Avemt — ^*tis  an  easy  journey  to  a  knave ;  thou 
mayst  be  a  knave  when  thou  wilt :  and  Peace  is  a  good  madam 
to  all  other  professions,  and  an  errant  drab  to  us.  I^t  us  handle 
her  accordingly,  and  by  our  wits  thrive  in  despite  of  her :  For, 
since  the  law  lives  by  quarrels,  the  courtier  by  smooth  good- 
morrows,  and  every  profession  makes  itself  greater  by  imperfec- 
tions, why  not  we  then  by  shifts,  wiles,  and  forgeries?  And 
seeing  our  brains  are  our  only  patrimonies,  let* s  spend  with 
judgment ;  not  like  a  desperate  son  and  heir,  but  like  a  sober  and 
discreet  Templar ;  one  that  will  never  march  beyond  the  bounds 
of  his  allowance.  And  for  our  thriving  means,  thus : — I  myaeif 
will  put  on  the  deceit  of  a  fortune-teller. 

Skir.  A  fortune-teller  ?  Very  proper. 

Pye.  And  you  a  figure-caster,  or  a  conjurer. 

Skir.  A  conjurer  ? 

Pye.  Let  me  alone :  111  instruct  you,  and  teach  you  to  deceive 
all  eyes,  but  the  devil  s. 

Skir.  O  ay,  for  I  would  not  deceive  him,  an  I  could  choose,  of 
all  others. 

Pye,  Fear  not,  I  warrant  you.  And  so  by  those  means  we 
shall  help  one  another  to  patients ;  as  the  condition  of  the  age 
affords  creatures  enough  for  cunning  to  work  upon. 

Skir,  O  wondrous!  new  fools  and  fresh  asses. 

Pye.  O.  fit,. fit;  excellent. 

Skir.  "What,  in  the  name  of  conjuring  ? 

Pye.  My  memory  greets  me  happily  with  an  admirable  subject 
to  graze  upon.  The  lady  widow,  whom  of  late  I  saw  weeping  in 
her  garden  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  sure  she  has  but  a 
waterish  soul,  and  half  oft  by  this  time  is  dropped  out  of  her 
eyes:  device  well  managed  may  do  good  upon  her:  it  stands 
firm ;  my  first  practice  shall  be  there. 

Skir.  You  have  my  voice,  George. 

Pye.  She  has  a  grey  gull  to  her  hrother,  a  fod  to  her  only  son, 
and  an  ape  to  her  youngest  daughter.  I  overheard  them  severally, 
and  from  their  words  l*ll  derive  mv  device ;  and  thou,  old  Peter 
Skirmish,  shalt  be  my  second  in  all  sleights. 

Skir.  Ne'er  doubt  me,  George  Pyeboard ;— only  you  must 
teach  me  to  conjure. 

Pye.  Puh !  I'll  perfect  thee,  Peter :  How  now !  what's  he  ? 

[Idle,  pinioned,  and  attended  by  a  guard  of  Sher^*s 
officers,  passes  over  the  stage. 

Skir.  O  George !  this  sight  kills  me.  'Tis  my  sworn  brother. 
Captain  Idle. 

Pye,  Captain  Idle ! 

*  Dissemble. 
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Skir.  Apprehended  for  some  felonious  act  or  other.  He  has 
started  ou^— has  made  a  night  on%— laok*d  silver.  I  cannot  but 
commend  his  resolution ;  he  would  not  pawn  his  buflf  jerkin.*  I 
would  either  some  of  us  were  employed,  or  might  pitch  our 
tents  at  usurers*  doors,  to  kill  the  slaves  as  they  peep  out  at  the 
wicket. 

Ppe,  Indeed,  those  are  our  ancient  enemies ;  they  keep  our 
money  in  their  hands,  and  make  us  to  be  hang'd  for  robbing  of 
them.  But  come,  lers  follow  after  to  the  prison,  and  know  the 
nature  of  his  offence ;  and  what  we  can  stead  him  in,  he  shall  be 
sure  of  it :  and  Til  uphold  it  still,  that  a  charitable  knave  is 
better  than  a  soothing  Puritan.  [Exeunt. 

8CEKE  III.— A  street 

Snter  NICHOLAS  St.  Antlings,f  SiMON  St.  Mary-Overies,  and 
Pbailty,  in  black  scurvy  mourning  coats,  with  books  at  their 
girdles,  as  coming  from  Church.     To  them  Corporal  Oath. 

Nich.  "WTiat,  Corporal  Oath !  I  am  sorry  we  have  met  with  you, 
next  our  hearts ;  you  are  the  man  that  we  are  forbidden  to  keep 
company  withal.  We  must  not  swear,  I  can  tell  you,  and  you 
have  the  name  for  swearing 

Sim.  Ay,  Corporal  Oath,  1  would  you  would  do  so  much  as  for- 
sake us,  Sir :  we  cannot  abide  you ;  we  must  not  be  seen  in  your 
comx)any. 

Frail.  There  is  none  of  us,  I  can  tell  you,  but  shall  be  soundly . 
whipp'd  for  swearing. 

Oath.  "Why  how  now,  we  three  1%  Puritanical  scrapeshoes, 
flesh  o'  Good-Fridays,  a  hand.  [Shakes  them  by  the  hand. 

AU.  Oh ! 

Oaih.  Why,  Nicholas  St.  Antlings,  Simon  St.  Mary-Overies, 
has  the  devil  possessed  you,  that  you  swear  no  better  ?  you  half- 
christen'd  cal^mites,  you  ungodmother'd  varlets.§  Does  the  first 
lesson  teach  you  to  be  proud,  and  the  second  to  be  coxcombs, 
proud  coxcombs,  not  once  to  do  duty  to  a  man  of  mark  ?  || 

Frail.  A  man  of  mark,  quoth-a !  I  do  not  think  he  can  show 
a  beggar's  noble.l 

Oath.  A  corporal,  a  commander,  one  of  spirit,  that  is  able  to 
blow  you  up  all  three,  vnth  your  books  at  your  gu-dles. 

Sim.  We  are  not  taught  to  beUeve  that,  Sir ;  for  we  know  the 
l»reath  of  man  is  weak.  [Oath  breathes  on  Frailty. 

Frail.  Foh!  you  he,  Nicholas;  for  here's  one  strong  enough. 

*  Leathern  apper-coat. 

t  The  name  of  a  church  near  Lombard-street.  Antling*s  is  a  corrup- 
tion oi  Anth(Uin*». 

t  A  common  sign  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare,  &c.,  consisting  of  two 
men  in  fool's  coats.  The  spectator  or  inquirer  concerning^  its  meaning, 
was  supposed  to  make  the  third. 

S  The  Puritans  objected  to  the  practice  of  having  godfathers  and  god- 
mothers. 

I  /.  e.  of  distinction. 

\  I.e.  a  fartliing.  A  quibble  between  morAr,  an  ancient  coin,  value 
0t.  M.,  and  marAr,  oooinence. 


▼OL.T. 
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Blow  US  up,  Quoth-a !  he  may  well  blow  me  above  twelve  score* 
off  on  him :  1  warrant,  if  the  wind  stood  right  a  man  might  smell 
him  from  the  top  of  Newgate  to  the  leads  of  Ludg{Ube.t 

Oath.  Sirrah,  thou  hollow  book  of  wax-candle  f— 

Nich.  Ay,  you  may  say  what  you  will,  so  you  swear  not. 

Oath,  I  swear  by  the — 

Nich,  Hold  hold,  good  Corporal  Oath ;  for  if  you  swear  once, 
we  shall  all  fall  down  in  a  swoon  presentljr. 

Oath.  I  must  and  will  swear,  you  quivering  coxcombs:  my 
captain  is  imprisoned ;  and  by  Vulcan's  leather  codpiece  point  § — 

Nich.  O  Simon,  what  an  oath  was  there ! 

FraU.  If  he  should  chance  to  break  iL  the  poor  man's  breeches 
would  fall  down  about  his  heels ;  for  Venus  allows  him  but  one 
point  to  his  hose. 

Oath.  With  these  my  bull^  feet  I  will  thump  ope  the  prison 
doors,  and  brain  the  keeper  with  the  begging-box,  but  111  set  my 
honest  sweet  Captain  Idle  at  liberty. 

Nich.  How,  Cai)tain  Idle  ?  my  old  aunf  s  son,  my  dear  kins- 
man, in  cappadoohio  ?  |i 

Oath.  K^y  thou  church-peeling,  thou  holy  paring,  religioas 
outside,  thou.  If  thou  hadst  any  ^raoe  in  thee,  thou  wouldst 
visit  him,  relieve  him,  swear  to  get  lum  out. 

Nich.  Assure  you,  corporal,  indeed-la^  tis  the  first  time  I 
heard  on't 

Oath.  Why.  do't  now  then,  marmoset  Bring  forth  thy  yearly 
wages ;  let  not  a  commander  pwish.  , 

aim.  But  if  he  be  one  of  the  wicked,  he  shall  perish. 

NicK  Well,  corporal,  I'll  e'en  alon^with  you,  to  visit  m^  kins- 
man ;  if  I  can  do  him  any  good,  I  will ;  but  I  have  nothing  for 
him.  Simon  St.  Mary-Overies  and  Frailty,  pray  make  a  lie  for 
me  to  the  knight  my  master,  old  Sir  Godfiney. 

Oath.  A  lie !  may  you  lie  then  ? 

FraU.  O  ay,  we  may  he,  but  we  must  not  swear. 

Sim.  True,  we  may  he  with  our  neighbour's  wife,  but  we  must 
not  swear  we  did  so. 

Oath.  O,  an  excellent  tag  of  rehgion ! 

Nich.  O  Simon.  I  have  thought  upon  a  sound  excuse ;  it  will 
go  current :  say  tnat  I  am  gone  to  a  fast 

Sim.  To  a  fast  ?  very  good. 

Nich.  Ay,  to  a  fast  say,  with  master  FuU-belly  the  minister. 

Sim.  Master  Full-oelly  ?  an  honest  man :  he  feeds  the  stock 
well,  for  he's  an  excellent  feeder. 

\^Exeunt  Oath  and  Nicholas. 

FraU.  O  ay :  I  have  seen  him  eat  a  whole  pig,  and  afterward 
£b11  to  the  pettitoes.  \_Exema  Si  voK  amd  Fsailtt. 

*  /.  e.  juds.  t  llie  old  gate  had  a  lUt  leaded  rooL 

t  AUuding  to  the  rolls  of  wax-eaodle  coiled  ap  In  the  form  of  a  book. 
k  A  string  with  a  metal  tag  to  it. 

I  A  cant  term  used  among  volgar  Jokers  for  c«pM0<^.  Cappadoda  was 
a  country  £unous  for  slaves. 
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SCJENS  IK— A  Boom  tn  the  MarshaUea  Prison. 
Enter  Idle  ;  to  Mm  o^fterwards  Pyeboaad  and  Seismish. 

Pye.  [within].  Pray  turn  the  key. 

Skir.  Jwithm],  Turn  the  key,  I  pray. 

Idle.  Who  should  those  be?  I  almost  know  their  voices. 
[Pyeboaed  cmd  Seibmish  enter,!  O  mv  friends!  you  are 
welcome  to  a  smelling-room  here.  You  newly  took  leave  of  the 
air ;  has  it  not  a  strange  savour  ? 

Fye.  As  all  prisons  have,  smells  of  sundry  wretches,  who, 
thougih  departed,  leave  their  scents  behind  them.  By  gold, 
captain,  I  am  sincerely  sorry  for  thee. 

Idle.  By  my  troth,  George,  I  thank  thee;  but,  pish— what 
must  be,  must  be. 

Skir.  Captain,  what  do  you  lie  in  for  ?  is't  great  ?  what* s  your 
offence  ? 

Idle.  Faith,  my  offence  is  ordinary,  common ;  a  highway :  and 
I  fear  me  my  i>enalty  will  be  ordinary  and  common  too; — a 
halter. 

JPpe.  Nay,  prophesy  not  so  ill;  it  shaU  go  hard,  but  111  shift 
for  thy  Ufe. 

Idle.  Whether  I  live  or  die,  thou*rt  an  honest  George.  I'll 
tell  you.  Silver  flowed  not  witn  me,  as  it  had  done ;  for  now  the 
tide  runs  to  bawds  and  flatterers.  I  had  a  start  out,  and  by 
chance  set  upon  a  fat  steward,  thinking  his  purse  had  been  as 
pursv  as  his  oody ;  and  the  slave  had  about  nim  but  the  poor 
purchase*  of  ten  groats.  Notwithstanding,  being  descried,  pur- 
sued, and  taken,  I  know  the  law  is  so  grim,  in  respect  of  many 
desperate,  unsettled  soldiers,  that  I  fear  me  I  shall  dance  after 
their  pipe  for't.f 

Skir.  1  am  twice  sorry  for  you,  captain ;  first,  that  your  pur- 
chase was  so  small,  and  now  that  your  danger  is  so  great. 

Idle.  Pish;  the  worst  is  but  death.  Have  you  a  pipe  of 
tobacco  about  you  ? 

Skir.  I  think  I  have  thereabouts  about  me. 

Idle.  Here's  a  clean  gentleman^  too,  to  receive. 

[Idle  smokes  a  pipe. 

Pye.  Well,  I  must  cast  about  some  happy  sleight : 
Work  brain,  that  ever  didst  thy  master  right 

[Oath  and  Nicholas  knock  within. 

Oath  [withinX  Keeper,  let  the  key  be  tum'd. 

Ifich.  XwUhvn],  Ay,  I  pray,  master  keeper,  give  us  a  cast  of 
your  office. 

Swter  Oath  and  Nicholas. 

Idle.  How  now  ?    More  visitants  ?    WTiat,  Corporal  Oath  ? 

^&.  }Corpo™i 

Oath.  In  prison,  honest  captain  P  this  must  not  be. 

Nieh.  How  do  you,  oaptun  kinsman  ? 

•  A  thing  got  by  plunder.        t  J.  e.  be  hanged.         J  J.  e.  a  clean  pipe. 
S2 
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Idle.  Good  ooxoomb,  what  makes  that  pure,  starched  fool 
here? 

Nich,  You  see,  kinsman,  I  am  somewhat  bold  to  call  in,  and 
see  how  you  do.  I  heard  you  were  safe  enough ;  and  I  was  very 
glad  on't,  that  it  was  no  worse. 

Idle.  This  is  a  double  torture  now.  This  fool,  by  the  book, 
doth  vex  me  more  than  my  imprisonment.  What  meant  you, 
corporal,  to  hook  him  hither  ? 

Oath.  Who,  he?  he  shall  relieve  thee,  and  supply  thee;  111 
make  him  do't. 

Idle.  Fie,  what  vain  breath  you  spend.  He  supply !  Fll 
sooner  expect  mercy  from  an  usurer  when  my  bond's  forfeited, 
sooner  kindness  from  a  lawyer  when  my  money 's  spent,  nay. 
sooner  charity  from  the  devil,  than  good  fi'om  a  Puntan.  I'll 
look  for  reUef  from  him  when  Lucifer  is  restored  to  his  blood,* 
and  in  heaven  again. 

Nich.  I  warrant  mv  kinsman  *s  talking  of  me,  for  my  left  ear 
bums  most  tjrrannically. 

Pye.  Captain  Idle,  whaf  s  he  there  ?  he  looks  Hke  a  monkey 
upward,  and  a  crane  downward. 

Idle.  Psha !  a  foolish  cousin  of  mine,  I  must  thank  God  for 
him. 

Pye.  Why,  the  better  subject  to  work  a  scape  upon;  thou 
shalt  e'en  change  clothes  with  him,  and  leave  him  here,  and 

Idle.  Pish !  I  published  him  e'en  now  to  my  corporal :  he  will 
be  damned  ere  he  do  me  so  much  good.  Why,  I  know  a  more 
proper,  a  more  handsome  device  than  that,  if  the  slave  would  be 
sociable.    Now,  goodman  Fleerface  ? 

Nich.  O.  my  cousin  begins  to  speak  to  me  now;  I  shall  be 
aoquaintea  with  him  a^n,  I  hope. 

Shir.  Look,  what  ridiculous  raptures  take  hold  of  his  wrinkles. 

Pye.  Then,  what  say  you  to  this  device?  a  happy  one, 
captain? 

Idle.  Speak  low,  Greorge;  prison  rats  have  wider, ears  than 
those  in  malt-lofts. 

Nich.  Cousin,  if  it  lay  in  my  power,  as  they  say,  to  do— 

Idle.  'Twoula  do  me  an  exoeedine  pleasure  indeed,  that :  but 
ne'er  talk  further  on't;  the  fool  will  be  hanged  e'er  be  do't. 

ITo  the  Corporal. 

Oath.  Pox,  I'll  thump  him  to't. 

Pye.  Why,  do  but  try  the  fopster,  and  break  it  to  him  l^untly. 

Idle.  And  so  my  disgrace  will  dwell  in  his  jaws,  and  the  slave 
slaver  out  our  purpose  to  his  master ;  for,  would  I  were  but  as 
sure  on't,  as  I  am  sure  he  will  deny  to  do't. 

2^h.  I  would  be  heartily  slac^  cousin,  if  any  of  my  friend- 
ships, as  they  say,  might— stand,  ha— 

Pye.  Why,  you  see  he  oflfers  his  friendship  fooUshly  to  you 
already. 

Idle.  Ay,  thafs  the  hell  on't;  I  would  he  would  oflfor  it 
wisely. 

*  I.  e.  to  his  flunily  honoort. 
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Nick,  Yerily  and  indeed  la,  cousin — 

Idle.  I  have  took  note  of  thy  fleers  a  good  while.  If  thou  art 
minded  to  do  me  good  (as  thou  ^p'st  upon  me  comfortably,  and 
giVst  me  charitable  faces,-— which  indeed  is  but  a  fashion  in 
you  all  that  are  Puritans),  wilt  soon  at  night  steal  my  thy 
master's  chain  ? 

Iftch,  Oh,  I  shall  swoon. 

iVtf.  Corporal^  he  starts  already. 

Idle.  I  know  it  to  be  worth  three  hundred  crowns;  and  with 
the  half  of  that  I  can  buy  my  life  at  a  broker's,  at  second-hand, 
which  now  lies  in  pawn  to  tne  law.  If  this  tnou  refuse  to  do. 
bein^  easy  and  nothmg  dangerous,  in  that  thou  art  held  in  good 
opinion  of  thy  master,  why,  tis  a  palpable  argument  thou  hold'st 
my  life  at.  no  price :  and  these  thy  oroken  and  unjoin  ted  offers 
are  but  only  created  in  thy  lip :  now  born,  and  now  buried ; 
foolish  breath  only.  What,  wilt  do't  ?  shall  I  look  for  happiness 
in  thy  answer  ? 

Nich.  Steal  my  master's  chain,  quoth-a  ?  No,  it  shall  ne'er  be 
said,  that  Nicholas  St.  Antlings  committed  bird-lime. 

Idle.  Nay,  I  told  you  as  much,  did  I  not  ?  Though  he  be  a 
Puritan,  yet  he  will  be  a  true  man.* 

Nich,  Why,  cousin,  you  know  'tis  written,  2%ou  shalt  not 
gteal. 

Idle.  Why,  and  fool,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neiifhhour,  and  help 
him  in  extremities. 

yich.  Mass,  I  think  it  be  indeed ;  in  what  chapter 's  that, 
oousin? 

Idle,  Why,  in  the  first  of  Charity,  the  second  verse. 

Nich.  The  first  of  Charity,  quoth-a?  That's  a  good  jest; 
there's  no  such  chapter  in  my  book. 

Idle.  No,  I  knew  'twas  torn  out  of  thy  book,  and  that  makes 
it  so  little  in  thy  heart  ^ 

Pytf.  [takes  NICHOLAS  aside^.  Come,  let  me  tell  you,  you're 
too  unkind  a  kinsman,  i'  faith ;  the  captain  loving  you  so  dearly, 
ay,  like  the  pomewater  of  his  eye,t  and  you  to  be  so  uncomfort- 
able: fiejie. 

Nich.  Pray,  do  not  wish  me  to  be  hanged.  Anything  else  that 
I  can  do,  had  it  been  to  rob,  I  would  have  done't ;  but  I  must 
not  steal :  Thafs  the  word  the  literal.  Thou  shalt  not  steal;  and 
would  you  wish  me  to  steal  then  ? 

Fye.  N^  faith,  that  were  too  much,  to  speak  truth :  why,  wilt 
thou  nyml  it  from  him  ? 

Nioh.  That  I  wHL 

Fve.  Why,  enough,  bully;  he  will  be  content  with  that,  or  he 
shall  have  none :  let  me  alone  with  him  now.  Captain,  I  have 
dealt  with  your  kinsman  in  a  comer ;  a  good,  kind-natured  fel- 
low, methinks :  go  to ;  you  shall  not  have  all  your  own  asking, 
you  shall  bate  somewhat  on't :  he  is  not  contented  absolutely,  as 
you  would  sa^.  to  steal  the  chain  from  him,  but  to  do  you  a 
pleasure,  he  mil  nym  it  from  him. 

*  /.  e.  an  honest  man.  t  Tlie  apple  of  the  eye. 

t  To  filch  i  iffobably  from  the  German  nehmen,  to  take,  to  appropriate. 
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yich.  Ay.  that  I  will,  oousin. 

Idle.  Well,  seeine  he  will  do  no  more,  as  fiur  as  I  see,  I  must 
be  contented  with  that. 

Oath.  Here's  no  notable  gallery ! 

Ppe.  Nay,  Til  come  nearer  to  you,  gentleman.  Because  we^ 
have  only  out  a  help  and  a  mirth  on't,  the  knight  shall  not  lose 
his  chain  neither,  but  it  shall  be  only  laid  out  of  the  way  some 
one  or  two  days. 

Nich.  Ay,  that  would  be  good  indeed,  kinsman. 

Fye.  For  I  have  a  farther  reach,  to  profit  us  better  by  the 
missing  oft  only,  than  if  we  had  it  oumght ;  as  my  discourse 
shall  make  it  known  to  you.  When  thou  hast  the  chain,  do  but 
convey  it  out  at  a  back-door  into  the  garden,  and  there  hane  it 
close  m  the  rosemary-bank,  but  for  a  small  season ;  and  by  that 

*  harmless  device  I  know  how  to  wind  Captain  Idle  out  of  prison : 
the  knight  thy  master  shall  ^et  his  paroon,  and  release  him,  and 
he  satisfy  thy  master  with  his  own  chain,  and  wondrous  thuiks 
on  both  nands. 

Nich.  That  were  rare  indeed,  la.    Pray,  let  me  know  how. 

Fue.  Nay,  'tis  very  necessary  thou  shouldst  know,  because 
thou  must  be  employed  as  an  actor. 

Mch.  An  actor  ?  O  no ;  that's  a  player ;  and  our  parson  rails 
against  players  mightily,  I  can  tell  you^  because  they  brought 

*  him  drunk  upon  the  staije  once ;— as  he  will  be  horribly  drunk. 

Oath.  Mass,  I  cannot  blame  him  then,  poor  church-spout. 

Fife.  Why,  as  an  intermedler,  then. 

Nich.  Ay,  that,  that. 

Fye.  Give  me  audience,  then.  When  the  old  knight,  thy 
master,  has  raged  his  fill  for  the  loss  of  the  chain,  tell  him  thou 
hast  a  kinsman  in  prison,  of  such  exquisite  art  that  the  devil 
himself  is  French  hckey  to  him,  and  runs  bareheaded  by  his 
horse-belly,  when  he  has  one ;  whom  he  will  cause,  with  most 
Irish  dexterity,  to  fetch  his  chain,  though  'twere  hid  under  a 
mine  of  sea-coal,  and  ne'er  make  spade  or  pick-axe  his  instru- 
ments :  tell  him  but  this,  with  farther  instructions  thou  shalt 
receive  firom  me,  and  thou  showest  thyself  a  kinsman  indeed. 

Oath.  A  dainty  bully. 

Skir.  An  hon^  book-keei)er. 

Idle.  And  my  three-times-thrioe-honey  cousin. 

Nich.  Nay,  grace  of  God,  I'll  rob  him  ont  suddenly,  and  bans 
it  in  the  rosemary  bank ;  but  I  bear  that  mind,  cousin,  I  would 
not  steal  anjrthing,  methinks,  for  mine  own  father. 

Skir.  He  bears  a  good  mind  in  that,  captain. 

Fye.  Why,  well«dd;  he  begins  to  oe  an  honest  fellow,  'faith. 

Oath.  In  troth  he  does. 

Nich.  You  see,  cousin,  I  am  willing  to  do  you  any  kindness ; 
always  saving  myself  harmless. 

Idle.  Why,  I  thank  thee.    Fare  thee  weU ;  I  shall  requite  it. 

[JSant  Nicholas. 

Oath.  'Twill  be  good  for  thee,  captain,  that  thou  hast  sudi  an 
egregious  ass  to  thy  cousin. 

Idle.  Ay,  is  he  not  a  fine  fool,  corporal  ? 
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But,  George,  thou  talk*8t  of  art  and  conjuring ; 
How  shall  that  be? 

Fye.  Puh  !  be't-not  in  your  care : 
Leave  that  to  me  and  my  directions. 
Well,  captain,  doubt  not  thy  delivery  now, 
Even  with  the  vantage,  man,  to  gain  by  prison. 
As  my  thoughts  prompt  me.    Hold  on,  Drain  and  plot ! 
I  aim  at  many  cunning  far  events. 
All  which  I  ooubt  not  out  to  hit  at  length. 
Ill  to  the  widow  witJi  a  quaint  assault :' 
Captain^be  merry. 
IdU,  Who,  I?  Kerry,  merry  buff-jerkin. 
Fye,  Oh,  I  am  happy  in  more  sleights;  and  one  will  knit 
strong  in  another.    Corporal  Oath. 
Oath.  Ho!  bully! 

Pye.  And  thou,  old  Peter  Skirmish,  I  have  a  necessary  task 
for  you  both. 
Skir.  Lay  it  upon  us,  €^eorge  Pyeboard. 
Oath.  Whate'er  it  be,  we'U  manage  it. 

Tye.  I  would  have  you  to  maintain  a  quarrel  before  the  lady- 
widow's  door,  and  draw  your  swords  i'  the  edge  of  the  evening : 
clash  a  little,  clash,  clash. 

Oaih.  Fnh! 
Let  us  alone  to  make  our  blades  ring  noon, 
Though  it  be  after  supper. 

Fye.  I  know  you  can :  and  out  of  that  false  fire,  I  doubt  not 
but  to  raise  strange  belief.  And,  captain,  to  countenance  my 
device  the  better,  and  zrace  my  words  to  the  widow,  I  have  a 
good  plain  satin  suit,  that  I  had  of  a  young  reveller  t'other 
night;  for  words  pass  not  regarded  now-a-days,  unless  they 
come  from  a  good  suit  of  clothes  *  which  the  Fat^  and  my  wits 
have  bestowed  upon  me.  Well,  Captain  Idle,  if  I  did  not  highly 
love  thee,  I  would  ne'er  be  seen  within  twelve  score*  of  a  prison ; 
for  I  protest,  at  this  instant,  I  walk  in  great  danger  of  small 
debts.  I  owe  money  to  several  hostesses,  and  you  know  such  jiUs 
vnll  quickly  be  upon  a  man's  jack.t 
IdXe,  True,  George. 

Pyc.  Pare  thee  well,  captain.  Come,  corporal  and  ancient. 
Thou  shalt  hear  more  news  next  time  we  greet  thee. 

Oaih,  More  news  ? — Ay,  by  yon  bear  at  Bridge-foot,J  in  even, 
shalt  thou.  {:JExeunt  PrEBOiJEiD,  Seibmish,  and  Oath. 

Idle.  Enough :  my  friend^  farewell ! 
This  prison  shows  as  ghosts  did  part  in  helL  [JExit. 

•  I.  9.  yards.  t  J.  c.  jacket. 

X  /.  e.  the  sign  of  a  well-known  tavern  at  the  foot  of  London  Bridge. 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Widow's  Eouse, 

Enter  Mabt. 

Mary.  Not  marry!  fbrswearmarriagje !  Why,  all  women  know 
'tis  as  honourable  a  thine  as  to  lie  with  a  man ;  and  I,  to  spite 
my  sister's  vow  the  more,  nave  entertained  a  suitor  already,  a 
fine  gallant  knight  of  the  last  feather.*  He  says  he  will  coach 
me.  too,  and  weU  appoint  me ;  allow  me  money  to  dice  withal ; 
ana  many  such  pleasing  protestations  he  sticks  upon  my  lips. 
Indeed,  his  short-windea  father  i*  the  country  is  wondrous 
wealthy,  a  most  abominablef  farmer,  and  therefore  he  may  do 
it  in  time.  Troth,  1*11  venture  upon  him.  Women  are  not  with- 
out ways  enough  to  help  themselves :  if  he  prove  wise,  and  ^ood 
as  his  word,  why  I  shall  love  him,  and  use  him  kindly  \  and  if  he 
prove  an  ass,  why,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  warning  I  can 
transform  him  into  an  ox ;— there  comes  in  my  relief  again. 

Enter  Fbailty. 

Frait.  O,  Mistress  Mary,  Mistress  Mary ! 

Mary,  How  now  ?  whars  the  news  ? 

FraiU.  The  knight  your  suitor,  Sir  John  Pennydub. 

Mary.  Sir  John  Pennydub  ?  where?  where? 

Frail,  He's  walking  in  the  gallery. 

Ma/ry.  Has  my  mother  seen  him  yet  ? 

FraiU  O  no;  she's  spitting t  in  the  kitchen, 

Mary.  Direct  him  hither  softly,  good  Frailty :  I'll  meet  him 
half  way. 

Frail,  Tfaat^s  just  like  running  a  tilt;  but  I  hope  hell  brei^ 
nothing  this  time.  lExU, 

Enter  SiB  John  Pbnnyiwjb. 

Mary.  Tis  happiness  my  mother  saw  him  not. 

0  welcome,  good  Sir  John. 

Sir  John.  I  thank  you,  'faith. — ^Nay,  you  must  stand  me  till  I 
kiss  you :  tis  the  fashion  everywhere,  i'  faith,  and  I  came  from 
court  even  now. 

Mary.  Nay,  the  Eates  forfend  that  I  should  anger  the 
fashion ! 

Sir  John.  Then,  not  forgetting  the  sweet  §  of  new  oeremonies, 

1  first  fall  back ;  then  recovering  myself»  make  my  honour  to 
your  lip  thus ;  and  then  accost  it.  iKisses  her, 

Mary.  Trust  me.  very  pretty  and  moving;  you're  worthy  of 
it,  Sir.— O,  my  motner»  my  mother !  now  she's  here,  we'll  steal 
into  the  gallery.  [Exeunt  SiB  John  and  Ma  BY. 

Enter  Widow  and  SiB  Godfbet. 

Sir  Ghd.  Nay,  sister,  let  reason  rule  you  ^  do  not  play  the 
fool;  stand  not  m  your  own  light.    You  have  wealthy  offers, 

*  I.  e.  of  the  newest  fashion.  t  I.  e.  preposterously  lai^. 

t  I.  e.  spitting  fowls.  I  I,  e.  course. 
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large  tenderings;  do  not  withstand  your  good  fortune.  Who 
oomes  a-wooin^  to  vou,  I  pray  ?  No  small  rool ;  a  rich  knight  o' 
the  city.  Sir  Ouver  MuckhiU ;  no  small  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  And 
furthermore,  as  I  heard  late  hy  your  maid-servants  (as  your 
maid-servants  will  say  to  me  anything,  I  thank  them),  hoth  your 
daughters  are  not  without  suitors,  ay,  and  worthy  ones,  too ; 
one  a  hrisk  courtier.  Sir  Andrew  Tipstafi^  suitor  afar  off  to  your 
eldest  daughter ;  and  the  third  a  nuge  wealthy  farmer's  son,  a 
fine  young  country  knight;  they  call  mm  Sir  John  Pennydub: 
a  good  name,  marry;— ne  may  have  it  coined  when  he  lacks 
money.    What  blessmgs  are  these,  sister  ? 

Wtd.  Tempt  me  notT  Satan. 

Sir  Ood.  I&tan !  do  1  look  like  Satan  ?  I  hope  the  devil 's  not 
80  old  as  I,  I  trow. 

Wid.  You  wound  my  flenses,  brother,  when  you  name 
A  suitor  to  me.    O,  I  cannot  abide  it ; 
I  take  in  poison  when  I  hear  one  named. 

Enter  SiMON. 

How  now,  Simon  ?  where's  my  son  Edmond  ? 

Sim,  Verily,  madam,  he  is  at  vain  exercise,  dripping  in  the 
Tennis-court. 

Wid.  At  Tennis-court?  0,now  his  father's  ^one,  I  shall  have 
no  rule  with  him.  Oh,  wicked  Edmond !  I  might  well  compare 
this  with  the  prophecy  in  the  Chronicle,  though  far  inferior :  As 
Harry  of  Monmouth  won  all,  and  Harry  of  Windsor  lost  all ;  so 
Edmond  of  Bristow,  that  was  the  father,  got  all,  and  Edmond  of 
London,  that's  his  son,  now  will  spend  all.- 

Sir  Qod.  Peace,  sister,  we'll  have  him  reformed;  there's  hope 
of  him  yet,  though  it  be  but  a  little. 

Enter  Feailtt. 

Frail,  ForsootlL  madam,  there  are  two  or  three  archers  at 
door  would  very  gladly  speak  with  your  ladyship. 

Wid.  Archers? 

Sir  Ood,  Tour  husband's  fletcher,*  I  warrant. 

Wid,  O, 
Let  them  come  near,  they  bring  home  things  of  his ; 
Troth,  I  should  have  forgot  them.    How  now,  villain ! 
Which  be  those  archers  ? 

Elder  SiB  Andebw  Tip8Tapp,  Sib  Oltvbb  Mttczhul,  and 
Sib  John  Pennydub. 

Era%L  Why,  do  you  not  see  them  before  you  ?  Are  not  these 
archers  ?— what  do  vou  call  'em— shooters  ?— -Shooters  and  archers 
are  all  one,  I  hope.t 

Wid,  Out.  ignorant  slave ! 

Sir  OUv.  Nay,  pray  be  patient,  lady ; 
We  come  in  way  of  honourable  love— 

*  A  maker  of  anfowi.  t  A  confasion  between  «iii/or«  and  thooiert. 
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Sir  Olw.  To  you. 

ftiof;.  }  And  to  your  daughters. 

Wtd.  O,  why  will  you  offer  me  this,  gentlemen  (indeed,  I  wiH 
not  look  upon  you),  when  the  tears  are  scarce  out  of  mine  eyes, 
not  yet  washed  off  firom  my  cheeks;  and  my  dear  husband's 
body  scarce  so  cold  as  the  comn  ?  What  reason  have  you  to  offer 
it?  I  am  not  like  some  of  your  widows,  that  will  bury  one  in 
the  evening,  and  be  sure  to  have  another  ere  morning.  Pray, 
away ;  pray,  take  your  answers,  good  knights.  An  you  oe  sweet 
knight^  I  have  vowed  never  to  marry ;  and  so  have  my  daugh- 
ters too. 

Sir  John,  Ay,  two  of  you  have,  but  the  third's  a  good 
wench. 

Sir  OUv,  Lady,  a  shrewd  answer,  marry.  The  best  is,  'tis  but 
the  first ;  and  he's  a  blunt  wooer,  that  will  leave  for  one  sharp 
answer. 

Sir  And.  Where  be  your  daughters,  lady  ?  I  hope  they'll  give 
us  better  encouragement 

Wid.  Indeed,  they'll  answer  you  so;  take  it  on  my  word» 
they'll  give  you  the  very  same  answer  verhctHm,  truly  la. 

Sir  John,  Mum :  Mary 's  a  good  wench  still ;  I  know  whaC 
she'll  do. 

Sir  OUv.  Well,  lady,  for  this  time  well  take  our  leaves,  hoping 
for  better  comfort. 

Wid.  O,  never,  never,  an  I  live  these  thousand  years.  An 
you  be  good  knignts,  do  not  hope ;  'twill  be  all  vain,  vain.  Look 
you  put  off  all  your  suits,  an  you  come  to  me  again. 

[Exetrnt  Sib  John  and  Sib  Andbew. 

Frail.  Put  off  all  their  suits,  quoth-a?  ay,  that's  the  best 
wooing  of  a  widow,  indeed,  when  a  man 's  non-suited ;  that  is, 
when  he's  a-bed  with  her. 

Sir  OUv.  Sir  Godfrey,  here's  twenty  angels  more.  Work  hard 
for  me ;  there's  life  in't  yet. 

Sir  Qod.  Fear  not.  Sir  Oliver  Muckhill;  111  stick  close  for 
you :  leave  all  with  me.  [Exit  Sib  Oliyeb. 

Enter  Pyeboabd. 

Fye.  By  your  leave,  lady  widow. 

TVid.  What,  another  suitor  now  ? 

Pye.  A  suitor !  No:  I  protest,  lady,  if  you'd  give  me  your- 
self, I'd  not  be  troubled  with  you. 

Wid.  Say  you  so.  Sir?  then  you're  the  better  welcome.  Sir. 

Pye.  Nay,  heaven  bless  me  from  a  widow,  unless  I  were  sure 
to  bury  her  speedily ! 

Wid.  Gkxxi  bluntness.    Well,  your  business.  Sir  ? 

Pye.  Very  needful ;  if  you  were  in  private  once. 

Wid.  Needful  ?    Brother,  pray  leave  us ;  and  you.  Sir. 

[ExU  Sib  GoDFBEt. 

Frail.  I  should  laugh,  now.  if  this  blunt  fellow  should  put 
them  all  beside  the  stirrup,  ana  vault  into  the  saddle  himself.  I 
have  seen  as  mad  a  trick.  {Exit  Vrailty, 

Wid.  Now,  Sir,  here's  none  but  we. 
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JEnter  Mabt  and  Fbancbs. 

Daughters,  forbear* 

Pfe,  O,  no,  pray  let  them  stay ;  for  what  I  have  to  speak  im- 
porteth  equally  to  them  as  to  you. 

Wid.  Then  you  may  stay. 

Pye.  I  "ptdkj  bestow  on  me  a  serious  ear, 
For  what  I  speak  is  full  of  weight  and  fear. 

Wid.  Fear? 

Pye.  Ay,  if  it  pass  unregarded,  and  unaffected ;  else  peace  and 
joy :  I  pray  attention.  Widow,  1  have  been  a  mere  stranger  in 
these  parts  that  y6u  live  in,  nor  did  I  ever  know  the  husband  of 
you,  and  father  of  them ;  but  I  truly  know,  by  certain  spiritual 
mtelliKence,  that  he  is  in  purgatory. 

Wid.  Purgatory !  tub ;  that  word  deserves  to  be  spit  upon.  I 
wonder  tbat  a  man  of  sober  tongue,  as  you  seem  to  be,  should 
have  tbe  folly  to  beUeve  there's  such  a  place. 

Pye.  Well,  lady,  in  cold  blood  I  speak  it ;  I  assure  you  that 
there  is  a  purgatory,  in  which  place  I  know  your  husband  to 
reside,  and  wherein  ne  is  like  to  remain,  till  the  dissolution  of 
the  world,  till  tbe  last  general  bonfire ;  when  all  the  earth  shall 
mett  into  nothing,  and  the  seas  scald  their  finny  labourers :  so 
long  is  his  abidance,  unless  you  alt«r  the  property  of  your  pur- 
i)ose,  together  with  each  of  your  daughters  theirs :  tbat  is,  the 
purpose  of  single  Hfe  in  yourself  and  your  eldest  daughter,  and 
the  speedydetermination  of  marriage  in  your  youngest. 

Mary,  How  knows  he  that  P  what,  has  some  devU  told  him  ? 

Wid.  Strange,  he  should  know  our  thoughts.— Why,  but 
daughter,  have  you  purposed  speedy  marriage  ? 

Pye.  You  see  she  tells  you,  ay,  for  she  says  nothing.  Nay, 
give  me  credit  as  you  please ;  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,  and  yet 
you  see  I  know  your  determinations,  which  must  come  to  me 
inetaphy8ically,t  and  by  a  supernatural  inteUigenoe. 

Wtd.  This  puts  amazement  on  me. 

Fran.  Know  our  secrets  P 

Mary.  I  had  thought  to  steal  a  marriage.  Would  his  tongue 
had  dropped  out  when  he  blabbed  it ! 

Wid.  But,  Sir,  my  husband  was  too  honest  a  dealing  man  to 
be  now  in  any  purgatories. 

Pye.  O  do  not  load  your  conscience  with  untrutns; 
*Tis  but  mere  folly  now  to  gild  him  o'er, 
That  has  pass'd  but  for  copper.    Praises  here 
Cannot  unbind  him  there.    Confess  but  truth ; 
I  know  he  got  his  wealth  with  a  hard  gripe : 
O,  hardlj^  hardly. 

Wid.  This  is  most  strange  of  all :  how  knows  he  that  P 

Pve.  He  would  eat  fools  and  ignorant  heirs  clean  up ; 
Ana  had  his  drink  from  many  a  poor  man's  brow 
Even  as  their  labour  brew'd  it.    He  would  scrape 

giches  to  him  most  unjustly :  the  very  dirt 
etween  his  nails  was  ul  got,  and  not  nis  own. 

*  r.  e.  leave  us.  I.  e,  spiritually. 
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O,  I  groan  to  speak  on't ;  the  thought  malces  me 
Snudder,  shudder! 

Wid.  It  quakes  me*  too,  now  I  think  on't.  lAside.']  Sir,  I  am 
much  grieved  that  you,  a  stranger,  should  so  deeply  wrong  my 
dead  husband ! 

Pye.  Oh! 

Wid.  A  man  that  would  keep  church  so  duly;  rise  eariy, 
before  his  servants,  and  even  for  religious  haste,  go  un^- 
tered,  unbuttoned,  nay  (sir  reverencef),  untrussed,  to  morning 
prayer? 

Pye.  O,  uffl 

Wid.  Dine  quickly  upon  high  days ;  and  when  I  had  great 
guests,  would  even  shame  me,  and  rise  from  the  table,  to  get  a 
good  seat  at  an  afternoon  sermon. 

I*ye.  There's  the  devil,  there's  the  devU !  True :  he  thought 
it  sanctity  enough,  if  he  had  killed  a  man,  so  it  had  been  done 
in  a  pew ;  or  undone  his  neighbour,  so  it  had  been  near  enough 
to  the  preacher.  O,  a  sermon 's  a  fine  short  cloak  of  an  hour 
long,  and  will  hide  the  upper  part  of  a  dissembler.— Church  | 
ay,  ne  seemed  all  church,  and  his  conscience  was  as  hard  as  the 
pmmt. 

Wid.  I  can  no  more  endure  this. 

Pye.  Nor  I,  widow,  endure  to  flatter. 

Wid.  Is  this  all  your  buaness  with  me  ? 

Fpe.  No,  lady,  'tis  but  the  induction  1  to  it. 
You  may  believe  my  strains ;  I  strike  all  true ;  § 
And  if  your  conscience  would  leap  up  to  your  tongue,  yourself 
would  amrm  it.    And  that  you  snail  perceive  I  know  of  things 
to  come,  as  well  as  I  do  of  what  is  j)resent,  a  brother  of  your 
husband  shall  shortly  have  a  loss. 

Wid.  A  loss?  marry,  heaven  forfend!  Sir  GJodfirey,  my  bro- 
ther ! 

Pye.  Nay,  keep  in  your  wonders,  till  I  have  told  you  the  for- 
tunes of  you  all ;  which  are  more  fearftil.  if  not  happily  prevented. 
For  your  part  and  vour  daughters',  if  there  be  not  once  this  day 
some  blood  shed  before  your  door,  whereof  the  human  creature 
4ies,  the  two  elder  of  you  shall  run  mad ; — 

Wid.  and  Fran.  Oh ! 

Mary.  That's  not  I  yet. 

Pye.  And,  with  most  impudent  prostitution,  show  your  naked 
bodies  to  the  view  of  all  benolders. 

Wid.  Our  naked  bodies  ?  fie  for  shame. 

Pye.  Attend  me — and  your  younger  daughter  be  strucken 
dumb. 

Mary.  Dumb?  out,  alas!  'tis  the  worst  pain  of  all  for  a 
woman.    I'd  rather  be  mad,  or  run  naked,  or  anything.  Dumb! 

Pye.  Give  ear :  Ere  the  evening  fall  upon  hill,  bog,  and  mea- 

*  I.  e.  makes  me  shudder. 

t  A  phrase  apparently  equivalent  to,  and  perhaps  originally  a  conupOxm 
of,  another  expression  that  was  also  formeriy  in  nse— save  reverence,  ot 
mnevimr  reverence  j  like  the  old  French  aauf  voire  respect. 

X  mtroduction.        <  |  An  allusion  to  a  musical  instnunoAt. 
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dow,  this  my  speech  shall  have  past  probation,  and  then  shall  I 
be  betieyed  aooordingly. 

Wid,  H  this  be  true,  we  are  all  shuned,  all  undone. 

Mary.  Dumb !  Ill  speak  as  much  as  ever  I  can  possibly  be- 
fore evening. 

Pye,  But  if  it  so  come  to  pass  (as  for  your  fiiir  sakes  I  wish  it 
may)  that  this  presage  of  your  strange  fortunes  be  prevented  by 
that  accident  of  dei^  and  blood-shedding  (which  I  before  told 
yoa  oO>  take  heed,  upon  your  lives,  that  two  of  you  which  have 
▼owed  never  to  marry,  seek  out  husbands  with  all  present  speed; 
and  you,  the  third,  that  have  such  a  desire  to  outstrip  chastity, 
look  you  meddle  not  with  a  husband. 

Mary.  A  double  torment* 

^e.  The  breach  of  this  keeps  your  father  in  purgatory ;  and 
the  punishments  that  shall  follow  you  in  this  wond,  would  with 
horror  kill  the  ear  should  hear  them  related. 

Wid.  Marry !  Why,  I  vowed  never  to  marry. 

Fran.  And  so  did  L 

Mary.  And  I  vowed  never  to  be  such  an  ass,  but  to  marry. 
What  a  cross  fortune 's  this  P 

Pytf .  Ladies,  though  I  be  a  fortune-teller,  I  cannot  better  for- 
tunes ;  vou  have  them  from  me  as  they  are  revealed  to  me :  I 
wocdd  tnev  were  to  your  tempers,  and  fellows  with  your  bloods ; 
thaf  s  all  the  bitterness  I  would  you. 

Wid.  O !  'tis  a  just  vengeance  for  my  husband's  hard  pur- 


^e.  I  wish  you  to  bethink  yourselves,  and  leave  them. 

Wid.  I'll  to  Sir  Grodfrey,  my  brother,  and  acquaint  him  with 
these  fearful  presages. 

Fran.  For,  mother,  they  portend  losses  to  him.    4 

Wid.  O,  ay^  they  do,  they  do. 
If  any  happy  issue  crown  tny  words^ 
I  will  rewsj^  thy  cunning. 

Fye,  'Tis  enough,  lady ;  I  wish  no  higher. 

\Exenni  yfiSiOyf  amd  FRANCES. 

Mary.  Dumb  ?  and  not  marry  ?  worse : 
Neither  to  speak,  nor  kiss ;  a  double  curse.  [JExit, 

Fye.  So,  all  this  comes  well  about  yet.  I  play  the  fortune- 
tdleraswellasif  Ihadhadawitchtomy  gnmnam:  for  by  good 
happiness,  being  in  w  hostess's  sarden,  which  neighbours  the 
ordoard  of  the  widow,  I  laid  the  hole  of  mine  ear  to  a  hole  in  the 
widl,  and  heard  them  make  these  vows,  and  speak  those  words, 
upon  which  I  wrought  these  advantages;  and  to  encourage  my 
forgery  the  more,  I  may  now  perceive  in  them  a  natural  sunph- 
city  which  will  easily  swallow  an  abuse,  if  any  covering  be  over 
it:  and  to  confirm  my  former  presage  to  the  widow,  I  have 
advised  old  Peter  Skirmish,  the  soldier,  to  hurt  C^rpom  Oath 
upon  the  leg ;  and  in  that  hurry  111  rush  amonmt  them,  and 
instead  of  ^ving  the  corporal  some  cordial  to  comfort  him,  I'll 
pour  into  ms  mouth  a  potion  of  a  sleepy  nature,  to  make  him 
seem  as  dead ;  for  the  which  the  old  solcner  being  apprehended. 


'  /.  e.  ttie  bdog  d^ftrad  boQi  of  ^eedi  and  a  husband. 
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«ad  ready  to  be  borne  to  execution,  I'll  step  in,  and  take  uixm 
me  the  cure  of  the  dead  man,  upon  pam  of  dying  the  oon- 
demned's  death.  The  corporal  will  wake  at  his  minute,  when 
the  sleepy  force  hath  wrou^t  itself;  and  so  shall  I  get  myself 
into  a  most  admired  opimon,  and,  under  the  pretext  of  that 
cunning,  beguile  as  I  see  oocasion.  And  if  ih&t  foolish  Nicholas 
St.  Anthngs  keep  larue  time  with  the  chain,  my  plot  will  be 
found,  the  captain  delivered,  and  my  wits  applauded  amon^ 
scholars  and  soldiers  for  ever.  [JSxU. 

8CBNE  IL—A  Garden, 

Enter  Nicholas. 

Nick,  O,  I  have  found  an  excellent  advantage  to  take  away  the 
chain.  My  master  put  it  off  e'en  now,  to  'say  on*  a  new  doub» 
let ;  and  I  sneak'd  it  away  by  Uttle  and  little,  most  puritumi- 
cally.  We  shall  have  good  sport  anon,  when  he  has  missed  it, 
about  my  cousin  the  conjurer.  The  world  shall  see  I'm  an 
honest  man  of  my  word ;  for  now  Tm  going  to  hang  it  between 
heaven  and  eartl^  among  the  rosemary  branches.  [JS^. 


ACTin. 

SCENE  L'-The  Street  before  the  Widow's  Houte. 
Enter  SlMON  and  Fbailty. 

Frail.  Sirrah,  Simon  St.  Mary-Overies,  my  mistress  sends 
away  all  her  suitors,  and  puts  fleas  in  their  ears. 

Sim.  Frailty,  she  does  like  an  honest,  chaste,  and  virtuous 
woman;  for  widows  ought  not  to  wallow  in  the  puddle  of 
iniqui^. 

FraU.  Yet,  Simon,  many  widows  will  do't,  whatso  comes  on't 

Sim.  True.  Frailty ;  their  filthy  flesh  desires  a  conjunction 
copulative.    What  stran^rs  are  within,  Frailty  P 

FraiL  There's  none,  Simon,  but  Master  Pilfer,  the  tailor :  he's 
above  with  Sir  Godfrey,  'praisingf  of  a  doublet :  and  I  must 
trudge  anon  to  fetch  Master  Suds,  the  barber. 

Sim.  Master  Suds :— a  good  man ;  he  washes  the  sins  of  the 
beard  clean. 

Enter  SOBMISH. 

Shir.  How  now,  creatures  ?  whaf  s  o'clock  ? 

FraU,  Why,  do  you  take  us  to  be  Jacks  o'  the  clock  house  ?^ 

Shir,  I  say  again  to  you.  what  is't  o'clod^  ? 

Sim,  Truly  la,  we  go  by  the  clock  of  our  consci^ioe.  All 
worldly  clocks  we  know  go  false,  and  are  set  by  drunken  sextons. 

*  Essay  f  try  on.  t  /.  e.  estiminting  the  price. 

t  Figures  formerly  placed  in  the  clocks  of  churches,  which  by  mecha- 
nism struck  the  hours,  such  as  those  some  years  since  at  St.  Donstan's 
Church,  in  Fleet-street. 
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Skir,  Then  what  is't  o'clock  in  your  oonscienoe  P— O,  I  mint 
break  off;  here  comes  the  corporal 

Enter  Oath. 

Hum,  hum :  what  is't  o'clock  ? 

Octth.  O'clock  ?  why  past  seventeen. 

Frail.  Past  seventeen  <  Nay,  he  has  met  with  his  match  now ; 
Corporal  Oath  will  fit  him. 

Siir.  Thou  dost  not  balk  or  baffle  me,  dost  thou  P  I  am  a  sol- 
dier.   Past  seventeen ! 

Oath.  Ay,  thou  art  not  angry  with  the  fibres,  art  thou  ?  I 
will  prove  it  imto  thee :  twelve  and  one  is  thirteen,  I  hope ;  two 
fourteen,  three  fifteen,  four  sixteen,  and  five  seventeen ;  then 
imst  seventeen :  I  will  take  the  dial's  part  in  a  just  cause. 

Skir.  I  sav  'tis  but  past  five  then. 

Oath.  I'll  swear  'tis  past  seventeen  then.  Dost  thou  not 
know  numbers  P    Canst  thou  not  cast  ? 

Skir.  Cast  ?  dost  thou  speak  of  my  casting  i'  the  street  ?  * 

iTheff  draw  and  fight 

Oath.  Ay,  and  in  the  market-place. 

Sim.  Clubs,  dubs,  clubs.t  [Simon  runs  away, 

Frail.  Ay,  I  knew  by  their  shufEling,  clubs  would  be  trump. 
Mass,  here's  the  knave,  an  he  can  do  any  good  upon  them :  CIum, 
dubs,  dubs.  [Exit. 

Enter  Pyeboabb. 

Oath,  0  villain,  thou  hast  open'd  a  vein  in  my  leg. 
Fpe.  How  now  ?  for  shame,  for  shiune ;  put  up,  put  up. 
Oath.  By  yon  blue  welkin,t  'twas  out  of  my  part,  G^rge,  to 
be  hurt  on  the  leg. 

Enter  Officers. 

Pffe.  O,  peace  now :  I  have  a  cordial  here  to  comfort  thee. 

Qj^.  Down  with  'em,  down  with  'em ;  lay  hands  upon  the  vil- 
lain. 

8kvr.  Lay  hands  on  me  ? 

Fye.  Ill  not  be  seen  among  them  now.         [Exit  Pybboabb. 

Oaih.  I'm  hurt,  and  had  more  need  have  surgeons  lay  hands 
upon  me.  than  rou^  officers. 

^M.  Go,  carry  him  to  be  dress'd  then :  this  mutinous  soldier 
1  along  with  me  to  prison. 
[Exeunt  some  of  the  Sheriff's  Officers  wUh  Corporal  Oath. 

Sktr,  To  prison  P    Where's  George  ? 

Qffi.  Away  with  him.  [Exeunt  Officers  with  Seibmish. 

SCENE  II.— The  same. 

Ee-enter  Ptbboabd. 
F«e.  So, 
AU  lights  as  I  would  wish.    The  amazed  widow 
Will  plant  me  strongly  now  in  her  belief, 

*  A  play  an  east,  to  vomit,  and  ea$t,  to  reckon. 

t  A  cry  of  the  period,  equivalent  to  our  ^o/ictf/  |  I.e.  sky 
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And  wonder  at  the  yirtue  of  my  words : 

For  the  event  turns  those  presag^  from  them 

Of  being  mad  and  dumb,  and  begets  joy  , 

Mingled  with  admiration.    These  empty  creatures. 

Soldier  and  corporal,  were  but  ordained 

As  instruments  for  me  to  work  upon. 

Now  to  my  patient ;  here's  his  potion.  [jEW^L 

SCSNE  lUr-An  Apartment  m  the  Widow's  Rouee. 

Enter  "Widow,  Feances,  and  Maey 

Wid.  O  wondrous  happiness,  beyond  our  thoughts ! 
O  lucky  fair  event !    I  think  our  fortunes 
"Were  blest  even  in  our  cradles.    We  ar6  quitted 
Of  all  those  shameful  violent  presages 
"By  this  rash  bleeding  chance.    Go,  Frailty,  run,  and  know 
"whether  he  be  yet  hving,  or  yet  dead, 
That  here  before  my  door  received  his  hurt. 

Frail.  Madam,  he  was  carried  to  the  surgeon ;  but  if  he  had 
no  money  when  he  came  there,  I  warrant  he's  dead  by  this 
time.  lExit  Feailty. 

Fran.  Sure  that  man  is  a  rare  fortune-teller;  never  looked 
upon  our  hands,  nor  upon  any  mark  about  us :  a  wondrous  fel- 
low, surely ! 

Mary.  I  am  glad  I  have  the  use  of  my  tongue  yet,  though  of 
nothing  else.    I  shall  find  the  way  to  marry  too,  1  hope,  shortly. 

Wid,  O  Where's  my  brother,  Sir  Godfrey  ?  I  would  he  were 
here,  that  I  might  relate  to  him  how  prophetically  the  cunning 
gentleman  spoke  in  all  things. 

FiUer  SlE  Ck)DFEET. 

8ir  God,  O  my  chain,  my  chain !  I  have  lost  my  chain. 
"Where  be  these  villains^  varlets  ? 

Wid.  O,  he  has  lost  ms  chain. 

Sir  Ood.  My  chain,  my  chain ! 

Wid.  Brother,  be  patient ;  hear  me  speak.  You  know  I  told 
you  that  a  cunning  man  told  me  that  you  should  have  aloes,  and 
he  has  prophesied  so  true — 

Sir  Ood.  Out !  he's  a  villain  to  prophesy  of  the  loss  of  my 
ohain.  'Twas  worth  above  three  hundred  crowns.  Besides, 'twas 
my  father's,  my  father's  father's,  my  grandfather's  huge  ^p-and- 
father's :  I  nad  as  Uef  have  lost  my  neck,  as  the  chain  that  hung 
about  it.    O  my  chain,  my  chain ! 

Wid.  O  brother,  who  can  be  guarded  against  a  misfortune  ? 
*Tis  happy  'twas  no  more. 

Sir  Ood.  No  more !  O  goodly  godly  sister,  would  you  had 
me  lost  more  ?  my  best  sown  too,  with  the  cloth  of  gold  lace  ? 
my  holiday  gaskins,*  ana  my  jerkin  set  with  pearl  ?    No  more ! 

Wid.  O  brother,  you  can  r^— 

Sir  Ood.  But  I  cannot  read  where  my  chain  is.  "What 
ftrangers  have  been  here  ?    You  let  in  strangers,  thieves,  and 
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catchpoles.    How  oomes  it  gone  ?    There  was  none  above  with 
me  but  my  tailor ;  and  my  tailor  will  not  steal,  I  hope. 
Mary,  No ;  he's  afraid  of  a  chain. 

Enter  Fbailty. 

Wid.  How  now,  sirrah  ?  the  news  ? 

Frail.  O  mistress,  he  may  well  be  calFd  a  corporal  now,  tor 
his  corpse  is  as  dead  as  a  cold  capon's. 

Wid.  More  happiness. 

Sir  God.  Sirrah,  what's  this  to  my  chain  ?  Where's  my 
chain,  knave  ? 

M-ail.  Your  chwn.  Sir  ? 

Sir  God.  My  chain  is  lost,  villain.  ' 

Frail.  I  would  he  were  hang'd  in  chains  that  has  it  then  for 
me.  Alas,  Sir,  I  saw  none  of  your  chain,  since  you  were  hung 
with  it  yourself. 

Sir  God,  Out,  varlet !  it  had  full  three  thousand  links ; 
I  have  ofb  told  it  over  at  my  prayers ; 
Over  and  over :  full  three  thousand  links. 

Frail.  Had  it  so,  Sir !    Sure  it  cannot  be  lost  then ; 
111  put  you  in  that  comfort. 

Sir  God.  Whj?  why? 

Frail.  Why,  u  your  chain  had  so  many  links,  it  cannot  choose 
but  come  to  hght* 

Fnter  Nicholas. 

Sir  God.  Delusion !   Now,  long  Nicholas,  where  is  my  chain  ? 

Nich.  Why,  about  your  neck,  is't  not.  Sir  ? 

Sir  God.  About  my  neck,  varlet?  My  chain  is  lost;  'tis 
stolen  away ;  I'm  robb'd. 

Wid.  Nay,  brother,  show  yourself  a  man. 

Mch.  A7,  if  it  be  lost  or  stole,  if  he  would  be  patient,,mi8tress. 
I  could  brmg  him  to  a  cunning  kinsman  of  mine  that  would 
fetch  it  again  with  a  sesarara.t 

Sir  God.  Canst  thou  ?  I  will  be  patient :  say,  where  dwells  he  ? 

Nich.  Marry,  he  dwells  now.  Sir,  where  he  would  not  dwell  an 
he  could  choose ;  in  the  Marshals^  Sir.  But  he's  an  excellent 
fellow  if  he  were  out ;  has  travelled  all  the  world  over  he,  and 
been  in  the  seven-and-twenty  provinces :%  why,  he  would  make 
it  be  fetch'd.  Sir,  if  it  were  rid  a  thousand  mile  out  of  town. 

Sir  God.  An  admirable  fellow !    What  lies  he  for  ? 

Nich.  Why,  he  did  but  rob  a  steward  of  ten  groats  t'other 
night,  as  any  man  would  ha'  done,  and  there  he  lies  for't. 

Sir  God.  I'll  make  his  peace.    A  trifle !  I'll  get  his  pardon. 
Besides  a  bountiful  reward.    I'll  about  it. 
But  fee  the  clerks,  the  Justice  will  do  much. 
I  will  about  it  straight    Good  sister,  pardon  me ; 
All  will  be  well,  I  hope,  and  turn  to  good : 
The  name  of  conjurer  has  laid  my  blood.  [Fxeunt. 

*  A  play  upon  link,  a  torch.  t  Certiorari. 

X  A  misnomer  for  the  seventeen  provhices  of  the  Low  Countries. 

TOL.  V.  T 
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SCBITE  JV.—A  street. 
Enter  PUTTOCK,*  SULYBKBHAW^t  <md  DOOSOK. 

Put.  His  hostess  where  he  lies  will  trust  him  no  longer.  She 
hath  feed  me  to  arrest  him;  and  if  you  will  accompany  me,  be- 
cause I  know  not  of  what  nature  the  scholar  is.  whether  despe- 
rate or  swift,  you  shall  share  with  me.  Sergeant  Eavenshaw.  1 
have  thegooid  angelt  to  arrest  him. 

Rav.  Troth  FIT  take  part  with  thee  then,  sereeant ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  mone:^  so  much,  as  for  the  hate  I  bear  to  a  scholar. 
Why,  sergeant,  'tis  natural  in  us,  you  know,  to  hate  scholars, — 
natural,  because  they  will  publisn  our  impeifections,  knaveries, 
and  conyeyances,  ujplon  scaffolds  and  sta^. 

Pitt.  Ay,  and  spitefully  too.  Troth  I  have  wondered  how  the 
slaves  could  see  into  our  breasts  so  much,  when  our  doublets  are 
button'd  with  pewter. 

Rav.  Ay,  and  so  close  without  yielding.  O,  they're  parlou8§ 
fellows ;  tney  will  search  more  with  their  wit^  than  a  oonstaUe 
with  his  officers. 

Put.  Whist,  whist,  wMsiH  Yeoman  Dogson,  Yeoman  Bogson. 

Dog.  Ha^  what  says  sergeant  ? 

Put.  Is  he  in  the  Apothecary's  shop  still  P 

Dog.  Ay,  ay. 

Put.  Have  an  eye,  have  an  eve. 

R(w.  The  best  is,  sergeant,  if  he  be  a  true  scholar,  he  wears  no 
weapon,  I  think. 

Put.  No,  no,  he  wears  no  weapon. 

Rav.  'Mass,  I  am  glad  of  that:  it  has  put  me  in  better  heart 
Nay,  if  I  clutch  him  once,  let  me  alone  to  drag  him.  if  he  be  stiff- 
necked.  I  have  been  one  of  the  six  myself,  that  has  dragg'd  as 
tall^  men  of  their  hands,  when  their  weapons  have  been  gone,  as 
ever  bastinadoed  a  sergeant    I  have  done,  I  can  tell  you. 

Dog.  Sergeant  Puttock,  Sergeant  Puttock. 

Put.  Ho. 

Dog.  He's  coming  out  single. 

Put.  Peace,  peace,  be  not  too  greedy ;  let  him  play  a  little.  let 
him  play  a  little;  we'll  jerk  him  up  of  a  sudden:  I  na'  fish'a  in 
my  time. 

Rav.  Ay,  and  caught  many  a  fool,  sergeant 

Enter  Pteboabd. 

Pye.  I  parted  now  ftom  Nicholas :  the  chain 's  oouch'd,** 
And  the  old  knight  has  spent  his  rage  upon't 
The  widow  holds  me  in  great  admiration 
Por  cunning  art :  'mon^  joys,  Pm  even  lost 
Por  my  device  can  no  way  now  be  cro^d : 
And  now  I  must  to  prison  to  the  captain, 
And  there— 

Put.  I  arrest  you,  Sir. 

*  I.e.K  kite.  t  J. «.  a  tbicket  where  ravens  Qollect 

t  Tlie  coin  so  called.  ^  PerQous.  |  Hist! 

%  J.  e.  stout.  «*  Laid. 
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Fye,  Oh—I  spoke  truer  than  I  was  aware;  I  must  to  prison 
iudoed. 

Ptt^.  They  say  your^re  a  scholar.— Naj,  Sir— Yeoman  Dogspn, 
have  care  to  his  arms.— You'll  rail  agamst  sergeants,  and  stase 
'em  P  YouH  tickle  their  vices  ? 
Pye.  Nay,  use  me  like  a  gentleman ;  I'm  UtUe  less. 
PiU,  You  a  gentleman !  that's  a  good  jest  i'faith.  Can  a  scholar 
he  a  gentleman,  when  a  gentleman  will  not  he  a  scholar  P  Look 
upon  your  wealthy  citizens'  sons,  whether  they  he  scholars  or  no^ 
that  are  gentlemen  hy  their  fathers'  trades.  A  scholar  a  gentle- 
man ! 

Fife.  Nay,  let  Fortune  drive  all  her  stings  into  me,  she  cannot 
hurt  that  in  me.  A  gentleman  is  accident  tnseparnbile  to  my 
hlood. 

Sav,  A  rahlement!*  nay,  you  shall  have  a  hloody  rahlement 
upon  you,  I  warrant  you. 

Put,  Gcs  Yeoman  I)og8on,  hefore,  and  enter  the  action  i'the 
Ck)unter.  [Uxit  DoGSON. 

Ppe.  Pray  do  not  himdle  me  cruelly ;  I'll  go  whither  you  please 
to  have  me. 
Put  Oh,  he's  tame ;  let  him  loose,  sergeant. 
Pye,  Pray  at  whose  suit  is  this  ? 

Put,  Why.  at  your  hostess's  suit  where  you  lie,  Mistress  Cony- 
burrow,  for  oed  and  board ;  the  sum  four  pound  five  shillings 
mod  five  pence. 

Ppe,  Iknow  the  sum  too  true ;  yet  I  presumed  . 
Upon  a  farther  day.    Well,  tis  my  stars. 
And  I  must  bear  it  now,  tnoush  never  harder. 
I  fear  now  my  device  is  cross'd  indeed : 
Captain  must  lie  by't :  this  is  deceit's  seed. 
Put.  Come,  come  away. 

Ppe.  Pray  give  me  so  much  time  as  to  knit  my  garter,  and  I'll 
away  with  you. 

jPW.  Well,  we  must  be  paid  for  this  waiting  upon  you ;  this  is 
no  pains  to  attend  thus.  [Pybboaed  pretends  to  tie  his  garter. 
Pff9,  I  am  now  wretched  and  miserable :  I  shall  ne'er  recover 
of  this  disease.  Hot  iron  gnaw  their  fists !  They  have  struck  a 
fever  into  my  shoulder,  which  I  shall  ne'er  shake  out  again,  I 
fear  me,  till  with  a  true  haheas  corpus  the  sexton  remove  me. 
O,  if  I  take  prison  once.  I  shall  be  press'd  to  death  with  actions ; 
but  not  so  happy  as  speedily :  perhaps  I  may  be  forty  years  a 
pressing,  till  I  be  a  thin  old  man:  that  looking  through  the 
grates,  men  may  look  through  me.  All  my  means  is  confounded. 
What  shall  I  do  ?  Have  my  wits  served  me  so  long,  and  now  give 
me  the  slip  (like  a  train'd  servant)  when  I  have  most  need  of 
them  P  No  device  to  keep  my  ix)or  carcase  from  these  puttocks  ? 
— Yes,  happiness :  have  I  a  paper  about  me  now  ?  Yes,  two :  I'll 
try  it,  it  may  hit ;  JSxtremity  is  the  touchstone  unto  wit.  Ay,  ay. 
Put.  'Sfoot,  how  may  vaHs  are  in  thy  garters,  that  thou  art  so 
long  a  tying  of  them  ?  Come  away,  Sir. 
Py0.  Troth,  sergeant,  I  protest  you  could  never  have  took  me 

*  An  ignorant  play  upon  rabUe,  in  the  preceding  speech. 
T  2 
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at  a  worse  lime ;  for  now  at  this  instant  I  haye  no  lawful  picture* 
about  me. 

Put,  'Slid,  how  shall  we  come  by  our  fees  then  ? 

JBoo.  We  must  have  fees,  sirrah. 

Pye,  I  could  have  wish'd,  i'  faith,  that  you  had  took  me  half  an 
hour  hence  for  your  own  sake ;  for  I  protest,  if  you  had  not 
cross'd  me,  I  was  going  in  great  joy  to  receive  five  pound  of  a 

gentleman,  fbr  the  device  of  a  mask  here,  drawn  in  this  paper, 
ut  now,  come,  I  must  be  contented ;  'tis  but  so  much  losts  and 
answerable  to  the  rest  of  my  fortunes. 
Put.  Why,  how  far  hence  dwells  that  gentleman  P 
Mav,  Ay,  well  said,  sergeant ;  'tis  good  to  cast  about  for  money. 
Put.  Sp€»k ;  if  it  be  not  fJBur-- 

Pye,  We  are  but  a  litUe  past  it ;  the  next  street  behind  us. 
Pit*.  'Slid,  we  have  waited  upon  you  ^evously  already.    If 
you'll  say  you'll  be  liberal  when  vou  have  it,  give  us  double  fees, 
and  spend  upon  us.  why  we'll  show  you  that  kindness,  and  go 
along  with  you  to  the  gentleman. 
Rav,  Ay,  well  said;  still,  sergeant,  urge  that. 
Pye.  "Troth  if  it  will  suffice,  it  shall  be  all  among  you :  for  my 
INurt  111  not  pocket  a  penny :  my  hostess  shall  have  her  four 
pound  five  shillings,  and  bate  me  the  fivepenoe;  and  the  other 
fifteen  shillings  I'll  spend  upon  you. 
Mav,  Why,  now  thou  art  a  ^ood  scholar. 
Put.  An  excellent  scholar  i' faith;  hast  proceeded  very  well 
a-late.    Come,  we'll  along  with  you. 

lExeunt  PUTTOCK,  EayensHAW,  cmd  PyeboaBD,  fP*o 
knocks  at  the  door  cf  a  gewtlemaWs  house  at  the 
inside  cf  the  stage, 

8CENJS  V,—A  Gallery  in  a  OenUenum's  House, 
Enter  a  SebyjLNT. 

8er,  Who  knocks  ?  Who's  at  door  ?  We  had  need  of  a  porter. 

\_Opens  the  door, 
Pye,  [toithin},  A  few  friends  here.    Fray  is  the  gentleman 
your  master  within  ? 
8er.  Yes;  is  your  business  to  him ?     \_8er9ani  opens  the  door, 

Enter  Pybboaed,  Puttock,  IUybnshaw,  and  D0G8OW. 

Pye.  Ay,  he  knows  it,  when  he  sees  me :  I  pray  you,  have  you 
forgot  me  ? 

i^.  Ay,  by  my  troth.  Sir:  pray  come  near;  Pll  in  and  tell 
him  of  you.  rlease  you  to  walk  here  in  the  gallery  till  he  comes. 

[meit  Sebvaih'. 

Pye,  We  will  attend  his  worshii>.  Worshin,  I  think,  for  so 
much  the  posts  at  his  door  should  signif7,t  and  the  fair  coming- 
in,  and  the  wicket ;  else  I  neither  knew  him  nor  his  worship :  but 
'tis  happiness  he  is  within  doors,  whatsoe'er  he  be.  If  he  be  not 
too  mudi  a  formal  citizen,  he  may  do  me  good.  iAside,"]  Sert^ant 

*  No  king*»  nictmre  (coin). 

t  Justices  of  peace  and  sheriffs,  in  the  time  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  had 
two  posts  placed  before  their  door. 
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and  yeoman,  bow  do  you  like  this  house  P  Is^  not  most  whole- 
somely plotted  ?* 

Rav,  'Troth,  prisoner,  an  exceeding  fine  house. 

Fye.  Yet  I  wonder  how  hef  should  forget  me,— for  he  never 
knew  me.  [Aside.']  No  matter ;  what  is  forgot  in  him  will  be  re- 
membered m  his  master.  A  pretty  comfortable  room  this,  me- 
thinks :  you  have  no  such  rooms  in  prison  now  ? 

Pwt,  O,  dog-holes  to't. 

Pye.  I)og-holes,  indeed.  I  can  tell  yon,  I  have  great  hope  to 
have  my  chamber  here  shorfiy,  nay,  and  diet  too ;  for  he's  the 
most  froe-hearted'st  gentleman,  where  he  takes :  you  would  Uttle 
think  it  And  what  a  fine  gallery  were  here  for  me  to  walk  and 
study  and  make  verses ! 

Put,  O,  it  stands  very  pleasantly  for  a  scholar. 

JEwter  Gentleman. 

Ptre.  Look  what  maps,  and  pictures,  and  devices,  and  things 
neatly,  delicately,— Mass,  here  ne  comes;  he  should  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  1  Uke  his  beard  weu.— All  happiness  to  your  worship. 

Qewt,  You're  kindly  welcome.  Sir. 

Put.  A  simi>le  salutation. 

Bav.  Mass,  it  seems  the  gentleman  makes  great  account  of 
him. 

Pye.  I  have  the  thing  here  for  you,  Sir— [Ta^e*  the  gentleman 

fjort.']  I  beseech  you  conceal  me,  Sir ;  I'm  undone  else.  lAeide.'] 
have  the  mask  here  for  you.  Sir ;  look  you,  Sir.  I  beseech  your 
worship,  first  pardon  my  rudeness,  for  my  extremes  make  me 
bolder  than  I  would  be.  I  am  a  poor  gentleman,  and  a  scholar, 
and  now  most  unfortunately  fallen  into  the  fangs  of  unmerciful 
officers ;  arrested  for  debt  which  though  small,  I  am  not  able  to 
compass,  by  reason  I  am  aestitute  of  lands,  mone^,  and  friends ; 
BO  that  if  I  fall  into  the  hungry  swallow  of  the  prison,  I  am  like 
utterly  to  perish,  and  with  fees  and  extortions  be  pinch'd  clean 
to  the  bone.  Now,  if  ever  pity  had  interest  in  the  blood  of  a 
gentleman,  I  beseech  you  vouchsafe  but  to  favour  that  means  of 
my  escape,  which  I  have  already  thought  upon. 

Gent  Cro  forward. 

Put.  I  warrant  he  likes  it  rarely. 

Pye.  In  the  plunge  of  my  extremities,  being  giddy,  and  doubt- 
ftil  what  to  do,  at  last  it  was  put  into  my  labouring  thoughts,  to 
make  a  happy  use  of  this  paper  \  and  to  blear  their  umetter'd 
cnres,  I  told  them  there  was  a  device  for  a  mask  drawn  in't,  and 
that  (but  for  their  interception)  I  was  going  to  a  gentleman  to 


receive  my  reward  for't.  Thwr,  greedy  at  this  word,  and  hoping 
to  make  purchase  of  me,^  offerd  their  attendance  to  |;o  along 
with  me.  My  hap  was  to  make  bold  with  your  door.  Sir,  which 
my  thoughts  show'd  me  the  most  fairest  and  comfortablest 
entrance ;  and  I  hone  I  have  happened  right  upon  understandinff 
and  pil^.  May  it  please  your  good  worship,  then,  but  to  uphold 
my  device,  which  is  to  let  one  of  your  men  put  me  out  at  a  back- 
door, and  I  shall  be  bound  to  your  worship  for  ever. 
*  J.  e.  in  a  most  wholesome  situation.  f  I-  «•  the  servant, 

t  I. «  blunder  me. 
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Geui,  By  my  troth,  an  excellent  device. 

I\it.  An  excellent  device,  he  says ;  he  likes  it  wonderfully. 

Gent.  O'  my  faith,  I  never  heard  a  hettw, 

JRav,  Hark,  he  swears  he  never  heard  a  better,  sergeant. 

Put.  O,  there's  no  talk  on't  ;*  he^s  an  excellent  scholar,  and 
especially  for  a  ma8k.t 

Oent  Give  me  your  paper,  your  device ;  I  was  never  better 
pleased  in  all  my  life:  good  wit,  brave  wit^  finely  vnroudit! 
Come  in,  Sir,  and  receive  your  money,  Sir.  [Mnt. 

Pye.  rll  follow  your  good  worship.— You  heard  how  he  liked 
it  now  ? 

Ptii.  Puh,  we  know  he  could  not  ohooee  but  like  it.  Go  thj 
ways ;  thou  art  a  witty  fine  fellow  i'  faith :  thou  shalt  discourse  it 
to  us  at  the  tavern  anon  \  wilt  thou  P 

Pye.  Ay,  ay,  that  I  wilL  Look,  sergeant,  here  are  maps,  and 
pretty  toys :  be  doing  in  the  mean  time ;  I  shall  quickly  have  told 
out  the  money,  you  know. 

Put.  Go,  go,  little  villain;  fetch  thy  chink;  I  begin  to  love 
thee :  Til  be  drunk  to-night  m  thy  company. 

Pye.  This  gentleman  I  well  may  call  a  part 
.Of  my  salvation  in  these  earthly  evils, 
For  he  has  saved  me  firom  three  hungry  devils.  [JEctVPyeboard. 

Put.  Sirrah  sergeant,  these  maps  are  pretty  painted  things^but 
I  could  ne*er  fancy  them  yet :  methinks  they're  too  bu^,  and 
full  of  circles  and  conjurations.  They  sa^  all  the  world's  in  one 
of  them ;  but  I  could  ne'er  find  the  Counter  t  in  the  Poultry. 

Ra/o.  I  think  so:  how  could  you  find  it?  for  you  know  it 
stands  behind  the  houses. 

Dog.  Mass,  that* s  true ;  then  we  must  look  o'er  the  back-side 
for*!    'Sfoot  here's  nothing ;  all's  bare. 

Rav.  I  vrarrant  thee,  that  stands  for  the  Counter ;  for  you 
know  there's  a  company  of  bare  fellows  there. 

Put.  'Faith,  like  enough,  sergeant;  I  never  mark'd  so  nmch 
before.  Sirraii  sereeant,  and  yeoman,  I  should  love  these  maps 
out  o'  cry  now,§  if  we  could  see  men  peep  out  of  door  in  'em. 
O,  we  might  have  'em  in  a  morning  to  our  breakfast  so  finely, 
and  ne'er  knock  our  heels  to  the  ground  a  whole  day  far  'em. 

Rav.  Ay,  marry,  Sir ;  I'd  buy  one  then  myself.  But  this  talk  is 
by  the  way. — Where  shall  us  sup  to-night  ?  Ilvepound  received — 
let's  talk  of  that.  I  have  a  trick  worth  all  Tou  two  shall  bear 
him  to  the  tavern,  whilst  I  go  close  with  his  hostess,  and  work 
out  of  her.  I  know  she  would  be  glad  of  the  sum,  to  finger 
money,  because  she  knows  'tis  but  a  desperate  debt,  and  fulTo 
hazard.  What  will  you  say,  if  I  bring  it  to  pass  that  the  hostes 
shall  be  contented  with  one  half  for  all,  and  we  to  share  t'othe 
fifty  shillings,  bullies  ? 

Put.  Why,  I  would  call  thee  king  of  sergeants,  and  thou 
shouldst  be  chronifled  in  the  Counter-book  for  ever. 

♦  I.  e.  No  doabt  on*t. 

t  A  pie-board  (t.  0.  a  board  on  whidi  bakers  carry  their  pies  to  the 
oven)  is  still  called  a  peel  {paelle,  Fr.  instrumefU  depatigsier). 
X  The  prison  so  called.  i  Beyond  everything. 
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JZoD.  Well,  put  it  to  me ;  we'll  make  a  night  on't,  i'  faith. 

J>og,  'Sfoot,  I  tiiink  he  receives  more  money,  he  stays  so  long. 

P«<.  He  tarries  long  indeed.  May  he  I  can  tell  you,  upon  the 
good  liking  on't,  the  gentleman  may  prove  more  bountiful. 

JBUm,  Tlmt  would  be  rare ;  we'll  search  him. 

Pm<.  Nay,  be  sure  of  it,  we'll  search  him,  and  make  him  light 
enough. 

'Enter  Gentleman. 

Ttav.  O,  here  comes  the  gentleman.    By  your  leave.  Sir. 

Gent.  God  you  good  den,*  Sirs.  Would  you  speak  with  me  ? 

J?ut.  No.  not  with  your  worship.  Sir ;  only  we  are  bold  to  stay 
for  a  friend  of  ours  that  went  in  with  your  worship. 

Qent.  Who  ?  not  the  scholar  ? 

Put,  Yes,  e'en  he,  an  it  please  your  worship. 

Qent.  Did  he  make  you  stav  for  him  ?  He  did  you  wrong, 
then :  why,  I  can  assure  you  he  s  gone  above  an  hour  ago. 

J3iav.  How,  Sir. 

Qent.  I  paid  him  his  money,  and  x^ay  man  told  me  he  went 
out  at  hack-door. 

iW.  Back-door? 

Gent.  Why,  what* 8  the  matter  ? 

Pm#.  He  was  our  prisoner,  Sir ;  we  did  arrest  him. 

Gent.  What !  he  was  not !  You,  the  sheriff's  officers !  You 
were  to  blame,  then.  Why  did  not  you  make  known  to  me  as 
much  ?  I  could  have  kept  him  for  you.  I  protest,  he  received 
all  of  me  in  Britain  gold  of  the  last  coining. 

JZac.  Vengeance  dog  him  with't ! 

Fut.  'Sfoot,  has  he  gulled  us  so  ? 


JDiog,  Where  shall  we  sup  now,  sergeants  ? 

■  Sup,  Simon,  now  if  ejit  porrid^  for  a  month.— -Well,  we 
cannot  impute  it  to  any  lack  of  goodwill  in  your  worship.    You 


:Put. 


did  but  as  another  would  have  done.  'Twas  our  hard  fortunes 
to  miss  the  purchase; — but  if  e'er  we  clutch  him  again,  the 
Counter  shall  charm  lum. 

It.cm.  The  Hole  shall  rot  hiuLt 

Dog.  Amen.  \JExewnt  Sergeants. 

Gent.  So; 
Vex  out  your  lungs  without  doors.    I  am  proud 
It  was  my  hap  to  help  him.    It  fell  fit ; 
He  went  not  empty  neither  for  his  wit. 
Alas,  poor  wretch,  I  could  not  blame  his  brain. 
To  labour  his  delivery,  to  be  free 
From  their  unpitying  fangs.    I'm  glad  it  stood 
Within  my  power  to  do  a  scholar  good.  [Hxit. 

*  Good  even. 

t  This  alludes  to  the  character  of  "  Simon  of  Soathampton,  alias  Sap- 
broth,"  in  Thoniat  of  Reading. 
X  The  Hole  was  one  of  the  meanest  apartments  in  the  Ckjunter  prison. 
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SCSNJE  VI.— A  Zoom  in  the  MarshaUea  Prison. 
*         Enter  Idle  ;  to  him  PteboaED. 

Idle.  How,  now !    Who's  that  ?    What  are  you  ? 

Pye.  The  same  that  I  should  be,  captain. 

Idle.  George  Pyeboard  ?  Honest  Gfeorge  ?  Why  earnest  thou 
in  half-faced,  muffled  so  ? 

Pye.  O  captain,  I  thought  we  should  ne'er  have  laughed 
again,  ncTer  spent  froUc  hour  again. 

IdU.  Why?    Why? 

Pye.  I  coming  to  prepare  thee,  and  with  news 
As  happy  as  thy  quick  delivery. 
Was  traced  out  by  the  scent ;  arrested,  captain. 

Idle.  Arrested,  Greorge  ? 

Pye.  Arrested.  Guess,  guess,— how  many  dogs  do  you  think  I 
had  upon  me  ?  • 

IdU.  Dogs  ?  I  say,  I  know  not. 

Pye.  Almost  as  many  as  George  Stone,  the  bear  ;*  three  at 
once,  three  at  once. 

Idle.  How  didst  thou  shake  them  of^  then  ? 

Pye.  The  time  is  busy,  and  calls  upoi\  our  wits. 
Let  it  suffice. 

Here  I  stand  safe,  and  scaped  by  miracle : 
Some  other  hour  shall  tell  thee,  when  we'll  steep 
Our  eyes  in  laughter.    Captain,  my  device 
Leans  to  thy  happiness ;  for  ere  the  day 
Be  spent  to  the  girdle,t  thou  shalt  be  free. 
The  corporal 's  in's  first  sleep ;  the  chain  is  miss'd ; 
Thy  kinsman  has  express'd  thee  \X  ^^^  the  old  knight 
With  palsy  haiiis,  now  labours  thy  release. 
What  rests,  is  all  in  thee ;— to  conjure,  captain. 

Idle.  Conjure  ?  'Sfoot,  George,  you  know,  the  devil  a  conjur- 
ing I  can  conjure. 

Pye.  The  aevil  a  conjuring  ?  Nay,  by  my  fay,  I'd  not  have 
thee  do  so  much,  captain,  as  the  devil  a  conjunne.  Look  here ;  I 
have  brought  thee  a  circle  ready  charactered  anof  all. 

Idle.  'Sioot,  George,  art  in  thy  right  wits  ?  Dost  know  what 
thou  sayest  ?  Why  dost  talk  to  a  captain  of  conjuring  ?  Di<tet 
thou  ever  hear  of  a  Captain  Conjure  in  thv  life  ?  Dost  call't  a 
circle  ?  'Tis  too  wide  a  thing,  methinks ;  had  it  been  a  lesser 
circle,  then  I  knew  what  to  have  done. 

Pye.  Why,  every  fool  knows  that,  captain.  Nay,  then  111  not 
cog  with  you,  captain :  if  you'll  stay  and  hang  the  next  sessions, 
you  may. 

Idle.  No,  by  my  faith,  George.  Come,  come;  lefs  to  con- 
juring. 

Pye.  But  if  you  look  to  be  released  (as  my  wits  have  took  pain 
to  work  it,  and  all  means  wrought  to  further  it),  besides  to  put 

*  George  Stone  was  a  noted  bear  exhibited  at  Paris  Garden. 
1 1,  e.  before  mid-day.  t  I.  e.  drawn  thee  forward. 
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crowns  in  yoor  purse,  to  make  70U  a  man  of  better  hopes ;  and 
whereas,  before  you  were  a  captam  of  poor  ^Idiers,  to  make  you 
now  a  commander  of  rich  fools,  which  is  truly  the  only  best 
purchase  peace  can  allow  you,  safer  than  highways,  heath,  or 
oony-groves,  and  yet  a  far  better  booty ;  for  your  greatest  thieves 
are  never  hanged,  never  hanged:  for  why?  they're  wise,  and 
cheat  within  doors ;  and  we  geld  fools  of  more  money  in  one 
night,  than  your  false-tailed  gelding*  will  purchase  in  twelve- 
months' running;  which  confirms  the  old  beldam's  saying, 
R^»  wUeHy  that  Iceeps  hvmaeJf  warmeait ;  that  is,  he  that  robs  by 
a  good  fire. 

Idie.  Well  opened  i*  fiuth,  George;  thou  hast  puUed  that 
saying  out  of  the  husk. 

Pye.  Captain  Idle,  'tis  no  time  now  to  deludef  or  delay.  The 
old  knight  will  be  here  suddenly ;  I'll  perfect  you,  direct  you, 
tell  vou  the  trick  on't:  'tis  nothing. 

Idle,  'Sfoot,  Oeorse,  I  know  not  what  to  say  to't  Conjure  P  I 
shall  be  hanged  ere  I  conjure. 

Pye.  Nay,  tell  not  me  of  that,  captain :  youll  ne'er  conjure 
after  you're  hangecL  I  warrant  you.  Look  you.  Sir ;  a  parlous 
matter,  sure !  Pirst,  to  spread  your  circle  upon  the  ground, 
with  a  little  conjuring  ceremony  (as  I'll  have  an  hackney-man's 
wand  silvered  o'er  o' purpose  for  you) ;  then  arriving  in  the 
circle,  with  a  huge  word,  and  a  great  tnunple— as  for  instance^ 
have  you  never  seen  a  stalking,  stampingf  puiyer.  that  will  raise  a 
tempest  with  his  tongue,  and  tnuhder  with  his  neels  ? 

Idle,  pyes, yes, yes;  often, often. 

Pye,  Why  be  like  such  a  one.  Por  anything  will  blear  the 
old  knig^hf  s  eyes ;  for  you  must  note,  that  he'll  ne'er  dare  to 
venture  into  the  room ;  only  perhaps  peep  fearAilly  through  the 
keyhole^  see  how  the  play  goes  forward 

Idle,  WelL  I  may  go  about  it  when  I  will ;  but  mark  the  end 
ont ;  I  shall  but  smtme  mvself  i'  ftdth,  GeorgjS.  Speak  big  words, 
and  stamp  and  stare,  and  he  look  in  at  keyhole  1  why  the  verv 
thoug»it  of  that  would  make  me  laugh  outrighl^  and  spoil  all 
Nay,  111  tell  thee,  George ;  when  I  apprehend  a  thing  once,  I  am 
of  such  a  laxative  laughter,  that  if  the  devil  himself  stood  by,  I 
should  laugh  in  his  face. 

Pye.  Pun !  that* s  but  the  babe  of  a  man,t  and  mav  easily  be 
husn'd  i—as  to  think  upon  some  disaster,  some  sad  misfortune  ;— 
as  the  death  of  thy  father  i'  the  6ountry . 

Idle.  'Sfoot,  that  would  be  the  more  likel:f  to  drive  me  into 
such  an  ecstasy,  that  I  should  ne'er  lin"  ' 


Pye,  Why  then  think  upon  going  to  hangmd^. 

Idle,  Mass  thaf  s  well  remembered :  Now  I^  do  well,  I  war- 
rant thee ;  ne'er  fear  me  now.  But  how  shall  I  do,  George,  for 
boisterous  word^  and  horrible  names  ? 

«  I.  e.  a  horse  for  a  higrhwayman,  with  a  false  tail  to  take  on  and  off. 

t  Lose  time  in  talking. 

t  I.  e.  the  devil  is  but  the  creature  of  man's  imagination. 

I  /.  e.  leave  off. 
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Pye.  Full !  any  fustum  inyoeationB,  captain,  will  serve  as  well 
as  tne  best,  so  you  rant  them  out  well:  or  you  may  go  to  a 
^thecary's  shop,  and  take  all  the  words  from  the  boxes. 

Idle.  Troth,  and  you  say  true,  George ;  there's  strange  words 
enough  to  raise  a  hundred  quack-salvers,  though  they  be  ne'esr 
80  poor  when  they  begin.  But  here  lies  tne  fear  on't ;  how,  if  in 
this  £idse  conjuration  a  true  devil  should  -pop  up  indeed  ? 

Pye,  A  true  deviL  captain  ?  why  there  was  ne'er  such  a  one. 
Kay,  'faith  he  that  has  this  place,  is  as  false  a  knave  as  our  lart 
church-warden. 

Idle.  Then  he's  false  enough  o'  conscience,  i'  faith,  Greorge. 

Prisoners  cry  witMm'],  Good  gentlemen  over  the  way,  send  your 
relief :  Good  gentlemen  over  the  way, — good  Sir  Gkxlfrey  I 

Pye.  He's  come,  he's  come. 

Bnter  SiB  GoDFEET,  Edmond,  avid  Nicholas. 

Ifieh.  Master,  thafs  my  kinsman,  yonder,  in  the  buff  jerkin. 
Kinsman,  thafs  my  master,  yonder,  i'the  taffety  hat.  Praj 
«dute  him  entirely. 

[SiE  GoDFBET  and  Idle  salute,  and  Pyeboabd  sdUdet 
Edmond. 

Sir  Qod.  Now  my  friend.  [Sib  Godfbey  and  Idle  talk  asidt, 

Pye.  May  I  partake  your  name.  Sir  ? 

JEdm.  My  name  is  MTaster  Edmond. 

Pye.  Master  Edmond  ?    Are  you  not  a  Welshman,  Sir  ? 

Edm.  A  Welshman  ?  why  ? 

Pye.  Because  Master  is  your  Christian  name,  and  Edmond 
your  sir-name. 

Udm.  O  no :  I  have  more  names  at  home :  Master  Edmond 
Plus  is  my  full  name  at  len^h. 

Pye.  O,  cry  you  mercy.  Sir. 

Idle  [aside  to  SiB  GrODFBBY].  I  understand  that  you  are  my 
kinsman's  good  master ;  and  in  regard  of  that,  the  best  of  my 
skill  is  at  your  service.  But  had  you  fortuned  a  mere  stnmger, 
and  made  no  means  to  me  by  acquaintance,  I  should  have  utteriy 
denied  to  have  been  the  man :  both  by  reason  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament against  coniurers  and  witches,  as  also,  because  I  would 
not  have  my  art  vulgar,  trite,  and  common. 

Sir  God.  I  much  commend  your  care  there,  good  captain 
eonjurer ;  and  that  I  will  be  sure  to  have  it  private  enouffh,  yon 
shall  do't  in  my  sister's  house ;  mine  own  house  1  may  call  it^  for 
both  our  charges  therein  are  proportion'd.* 

Idle.  Very  good.  Sir.    What  may  I  call  your  loss,  Sir  ? 

Sir  Qod.  O  you  may  call  it  a  great  loss,  a  grievous  loss.  Sir ;  as 
goodly  a  chahi  ol  %o\%  though  I  say  it,  that  wore  it— How  say'st 
thou.  Nicholas  ? 

Ifich.  O  'twas  as  delicious  a  chain  of  gold,  kinsman,  ycm 
know— 

Sir  Ghd,  You  know  ?  Did  you  know't,  captain  ? 

Idle.  Trust  a  fool  with  secrets !— Sir,  he  may  say,  I  know.  His 

*  We  have  equal  shares  in  it. 
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meaninff  is,  because  my  art  is  such,  that  by  it  I  may  gather  a 
kiM>wleage  of  all  things. 

Sir  Ood.  Ay,  very  true. 

Idle.  A  pox  of  all  fools !  The  excuse  stuck  upon  mjr  tongue 
like  ship-pitch  upon  a  mariner's  gown,  not  to  come  off  in  haste. 
[Aside.  \  By'r  lady,  knight,  to  lose  sucn  a  fair  chain  of  gold,  were 
a  foul  loss.  Well,  1  can  put  you  in  this  good  comfort  on't :  if  it 
be  between  heaven  and  eiurth,  knight^  Til  nave  it  for  you. 

8ir  God.  A  wonderful  ooujurer !  O  ay,  'tis  between  heaven 
and  earth,  I  warrant  you ;  it  cannot  go  out  of  the  realm :  I  know 
tifl  somewhere  above  the  earth  ;— 

Idle*  Ay,  nigher  the  earth  than  thou  wot'st  on.  [Aside. 

Sir  Ood.  For  first,  mv  cham  was  rich,  and  no  rich  thing  shall 
enter  into  heaven,  you  know. 

j^ich.  And  as  for  the  devil^  master,  he  has  no  need  on't ;  for 
you  know  he  has  a  great  cham  of  his  own. 

Sir  Qod.  Thou  say'st  true,  Nicholas,  but  he  has  put  off  that 
now ;  that  hes  by  him. 

Idle.  'Faith,  knight,  in  few  words,  I  presume  so  much  upon  the 
I>ower  of  my  art^  that  I  could  warrant  your  chain  again. 

Sir  Ood.  O  damty  captain ! 

Idle.  Marry,  it  will  cost  me  much  sweat;  I  were  better  go  to 
sixteen  hot-houses.* 

Sir  Ood.  Ay,  good  man,  I  warrant  thee. 

Idle.  Beside  great  vexation  of  kidney  and  liver. 

Nich.  O,  'twill  tickle  you  hereabouts,  cousin ;  because  you  have 
not  been  used  to't. 

Sir  Ood.  No,  have  you  not  been  used  to't,  captain  ? 

Idle.  Plague  of  all  fools  still !  [Aside.']  Indeed,  knight,  I  have 
not  used  it  a  good  while,  and  therefore  ^twill  strain  me  so  much 
the  more,  you  know.- 

Sir  Ood.  O,  it  will,  it  will 

Idle.  What  plunges  he  puts  me  to !  Were  not  this  knight  a 
Ibol,  I  had  been  twice  8p<nl'd  now.  That  captain's  worse  than 
accursed  that  has  an  ass  to  his  kinsman.  'SToot,  I  fear  he  will 
drivel  it  out,  before  I  come  to't.~Now,  Sir,  to  come  to  the  point 
indeed :  You  see  I  stick  here  in  the  jaw  of  the  Marshalsea,  and 
oaonot  do't. 

Sir  Ood.  Tut,  tut,  I  know  thy  meaning :  thou  wouldst  say 
tbou'rt  aprisoner :  1  tell  thee  thou'rt  none. 

Idle.  BLOW,  none  ?  why,  is  not  this  the  Marshalsea  ? 

Sir  Ood.  Wilt  hear  me  speak  ?  I  heard  of  thy  rare  conjuring ; 
My  chair  was  lost ;  I  sweat  for  thy  release. 
As  thou  Shalt  do  the  like  at  home  for  me : — 
Keeper. 

Ihtler  Eeepeb. 

Keep.  Sir. 

Sit  Ood.  Speak^  is  not  this  man  free? 

Keep.  Yes,  at  his  pleasure.  Sir,  the  fees  discharged. 

Sir  Ood.  Go,  go ;  I'll  discharge  them,  L 

*  I.  e.  brothels. 
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Keep,  I  thank  your  worship.  rExH  Eekfrb. 

Idle,  Now,  trust  me,  }rou're  a  dear  knight  Kindness  unex- 
pected !  O,  there's  nothing  to  a  A-ee  gentleman.  I  will  conjure 
for  you.  Sir,  till  froth  come  through  my  buff  ierkin. 

Sir  God.  Na^r,  then  thou  shalt  not  pass  with  so  little  a  bounty ; 
for  at  the  first  sight  of  my  chain  again,  forty  fine  angels  shall  h>- 
pear  unto  thee. 

Idle.  'Twill  be  a  glorious  show,  i'Mth,  knight;  a  very  fine 
show.  But  are  all  these  of  your  own  house  ?  Are  you  sure  of 
that;SurP 

Str  Qod.  Ay,  ay ,— no,  no.  Whafs  he  yonder  talking  with 
my  wild  nephew  ?    Pray  heaven  he  give  him  good  counsel. 

Idle.  Who,  he  P  He's  a  rare  friend  of  mine,  an  admiraMe  fellow, 
knight ;  the  finest  fortune-teller. 

Sir  God.  O !  tis  he  indeed,  that  came  to  m^  lad^  dster,  and 
foretold  the  loss  of  my  chain :  I  am  not  ansry  with  mm  now,  for 
I  see  'twas  my  fortune  to  lose  it  By  your  leave,  master  fortune- 
teller, I  had  a  slimpse  of  you  at  home,  at  my  sister'a  the  widow's : 
there  vou  prophesied  of  the  loss  of  a  chain :  simple*  though  I 
stand  here,  I  was  he  that  lost  it 

iV«.  Was  it  you.  Sir? 

Edm.  (y  my  troth,  nunde,  he's  the  rarest  fellow ;  has  told  me 
my  fortune  so  right !  I  find  it  so  right  to  my  nature. 

Sir  God.  What  ist  P  God  send  it  a  good  one. 

JEdm.  O,  'tis  a  passing  good  one,  nunde;  for  he  says  I  shall 
prove  such  an  excellent  gamester  in  my  time,  that  I  shall  spend 
all  faster  than  my  father  got  it 

Sir  God.  There's  a  fortune  indeed. 

JEdm.  Nay.  it  hits  my  humour  so  pat 

Sir  God.  Ay,  that  will  be  the  end  on't  Will  the  curse  of  the 
beggar  prevail  so  much,  that  the  son  shall  consume  that  foolishly 
which  the  ftither  got  craftily  P  Ay,  ay,  ay ;  'twill,  'twill,  'twilL 

Ffe.  Stay,  stay,  stay. 

[Opens  an  JInuinack,  and  takes  Idle  aside* 

Idle.  Turn  over,  George. 

Fye.  June— July — ^Here,  July;  thafs  this  month;  Sunday 
thirteen,  yesterday  fourteen,  to-day  fifteen. 

Idle.  lx>ok  quickly  for  the  fifteenth  day.  If  within  the  com- 
pass of  these  two  days  there  would  be  some  boisterous  storm  or 
other,  it  would  be  the  best;  I'd  defer  him  off  till  then.  Some 
tempest^n  it  be  thy  will 

Py«.  Here's  the  fifteenth  day.    [Beads]  Hot  and  fair. 

Idle.  Fuh !  would  it  had  been  hot  and  foul. 

Pye.  The  sixteenth  day ;  thafs  to-morrow :  [JEieads']  The  mom" 
ing  for  the  most  part  fatr  and  pleasant — 

IdU.  No  luck. 

iV^-  ^^t  about  Mgh-noon,  lightning  and  thunder. 

Idle.  Lightning  and  thunder  P  admirable !  best  of  all !  HI 
conjure  to-morrow  just  at  high-noon,  George. 

JPye.  Happen  but  true  to-morrow,  almanack,  and  ni  give  thee 
leave  to  Ue  all  the  year  after. 


*  J.  e.  a  simple  gentleman. 
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laUe.  Sir,  I  must  crave  your  patience,  to  bestow  this  day  upon 
me,  that  I  may  fUmish  myself  strongly.  I  sent  a  spirit  mto 
Lancashire  f  otner  day,  to  fetch  back  a  Knave  drover,  and  I  look 
for  his  return  this  evening.  To-morrow  morning  my  friend 
here  and  I  wiU  come  and  bresikfast  with  you. 

Sir  Ood.  O,  you  shall  be  most  welcome. 

Idle,  And  about  noon,  without  fail,  I  purpose  to  conjure. 

jS^  €hd.  Mid-noon  will  be  a  fine  time  for  you. 

Sdm.  Conjuring  ?  Do  you  mean  to  conjure  at  our  house  to- 
morrow. Sir? 

Idle,  Marry  do  L  Sir ;  'tis  my  intent,  voung  gentleman. 

JEdm,  By  mv  troth,  M  love  you  while  I  five  for't.  O  rare ! 
Nicholas,  we  snail  have  conjuring  to-morrow. 

Ifich,  Puh !  ay,  I  could  da'  told  you  of  that 

Idle,  La,  he  could  have  told  him  of  that !  fool,  coxcomb,  could 
you  ?  I  Aside, 

Sdm.  Do  you  hear  me.  Sir  ?  I  desire  more  acquaintance  on 
you.  You  wall  earn  some  monev  of  me,  now  I  Imow  you  can 
oonjure : — but  can  you  fetch  any  that  is  lost  ? 

Idle.  O^anything  thaf s  lost 

£!dm.  Why  look  you,  Sir,  I  tell  it  you  as  a  Mend  and  a  con- 
jurer. I  should  marry  a  Apothecary's  daughter,  and  'twas  told 
me,  she  lost  her  maiden-head  at  Stony-Stratfbrd :  now  if  you'll 
do  but  so  much  as  conjure  for't,  and  maike  all  whole  again — 

IdU,  That  I  will,  Sir. 

JEdm,  By  my  troth  I  thank  you,  la. 

Idle.  A  little  merry  with  your  sister's  son,  Sir. 

Sir  Ood.  O,  a  simple  young  man,  very  simple.  Come,  captain, 
and  vou.  Sir ;  we'll  e^en  part  with  a  gallon  of  wine  till  to-morrow 
breakfast 

^  \  Troth,  agreed.  Sir. 

Nich.  Kinsman— scholar. 

I*ye.  Why  now  thou  art  a  good  knave ;  worth  a  hundred 
Brownists.* 
Nick.  Am  I  indeed,  la  ?  I  thank  you  heartily,  la.        IJSxeunt, 


ACT  IV. 

SCENE  I.— An  Apartment  in  the  Widou^a  Howe, 
Enter  MiBT  cmd  SiB  JOHK  Penkydttb. 

Sir  JoJm.  But  I  hope  you  will  not  serve  a  knight  so,  gentle- 
woman, will  you  P  to  cashier  him,  and  cast  him  off  at  your 
pleasure !  What  do  you  think  I  was  dubVd  for  nothing  ?  No, 
by  my  fiiith,  lady's  daughter. 

Mary.  Prav,  Si|^  John  Pennydub,  let  it  be  deferr*d  awhile.  I 
have  as  big  a  neaix  to  marry  as  you  can  have ;  but  as  tiie  fortune- 
teller told  me— 

*  Sectaries,  bo  caUed  firom  Robert  Brown. 
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Sir  John.  Pox  o'  the  fortune-teller !  Would  Derrick  had  been 
his  fortune  seven  years  ago,*  to  cross  my  love  thus !  IXd  he 
know  what  case  I  was  in  ?  Why  this  is  able  to  make  a  man 
drown  himself  in  his  father's  fish-pond. 

!^ary.  And  then  he  told  me,  moreover.  Sir  John,  that  the 
breach  of  it  kept  my  father  in  purgatory. 

^  John.  In  purgatory  ?  why  let  mm  purge  out  his  heart 
there ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  that  P  There's  physicians  enou^ 
there  to  cast  his  water  :t  is  that  anv  matter  to  us  ?  How  can  he 
hinder  our  love  ?  Why  let  him  be  hanged,  now  he's  dead.— 
Well,  have  I  rid  post  day  and  night,  to  bring  you  merry  news  of 
my  father's  deatl^  and  now 

Ma/ry.  Thy  father's  death  ?    Is  the  old  farmer  dead  ? 

8i/r  John,  As  dead  as  his  barn-door,  Moll 

Mary.  And  you'll  keep  your  word  with  me  now  Sir  John ; 
that  I  shall  have  my  coach  and  my  coachman  ? 

Sir  John.  Ay, 'faith. 

Mary.  And  two  white  horses  with  black  feathers  to  draw  it? 

Sir  John.  Two. 

Mary.  A  guarded  lackey  to  run  before  it,^  <uid  pyed  liveries  to 
come  trailing  after't  ? 

Sir  John.  Thou  shalt,  Moll. 

Mary.  And  to  let  me  have  money  in  my  purse,  to  go  whither 
Iwill? 

Sir  John.  All  this. 

Mary.  Then,  come ;  whatsoe'er  comes  on't,  we'll  be  made  sure 
together  before  the  maids  i'  the  kitchen.  \_ExemU, 

SCENE  IL—A  Boom  in  the  Widov^a  House,  with  a  doof^  txt 
the  side,  leading  to  another  apartment. 

Enter  WlDOVT,  FRANCES,  and  Pbailtt. 

Wid.  How,  now  ?  Where's  my  brother  Sir  Godfrey  ?  Went 
he  forth  this  morning  ? 

Frail.  O  no,  madam ;  he's  above  at  breakfast,  with  (Sir  Beve- 
rence)  a  conjurer. 

Wid.  A  conjurer !    What  manner  of  fellow  is  he  ? 

Frail.  O,  a  wondrous  rare  fellow,  mistress ;  very  stron{^ 
made  upward,  for  he  goes  in  a  buff  jerkin.  He  says  he  will 
fetch  Sir  Gknlirey's  chain  again,  if  it  hang  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

Wid.  What!  he  will  not?  Then  he's  an  excellent  fellow,  I 
warrant.  How  happy  were  that  woman  to  be  blest  with  sucn  a 
husband !  A  cunmng  man !  How  does  he  look.  Frailty  ?  Very 
swartly,  I  warrant;  with  black  beard,  scorched  cheeks,  and 
smoky  eyebrows. 

Frail.  Fo!  He's  neither  smoke-dried,  nor  soorched.  nor 
black,  nor  nothing.  I  tell  you,  madam,  he  looks  as  £Edr  lo  see 
to  as  one  of  us.  I  do  not  think  but  if  you  saw  him  onoe,  you'd 
take  him  to  be  a  Christian.  « 

*  Derrick  was  the  common  hangman  at  the  time. 

t  I.  e.  to  inspect  it. 

X  A  running  footman  with  facings  to  bis  livery. 
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IVan,  So  fair,  and  yet  so  cuiming !  thal^s  to  be  wondered  at, 
mother. 

Unter  SiB  Oliveb  Mtjckhill  and  SiB  Andbew  Tipstaff. 

Sir  Olio.  Bless  you,  sweet  lady. 

Sir  And,  And  you,  ftur  mistress.  [Exit  Fbatltt. 

Wid.  Coades !  what  do  you  mean,  gentlemen?  Fie,  did  I  not 
give  you  your  answers  ? 

Sir  OUo.  Sweet  lady. 

Wid.  Well,  I  will  not  stick  with  you  for  a  kiss :  daughter,  kiss 
the  gentleman  for  once. 

Fr€m.  Te^  forsooth. 

Sir  And.  I'm  proud  of  such  a  fiiyour. 

Wid.  Truly  la^  Sir  Ohver,  you're  much  to  blame,  to  come 
again  when  you  know  my  mmd  so  well  deUvered  as  a  widow 
could  deliver  a  thing. 

Sir  Olio.  But  I  expect  a  further  oomfort>  lady. 

Wid.  Why  la  you  now !  did  I  not  desire  you  to  put  off  your 
suit  quite  and  clean  when  you  came  to  me  again?  How  say 
you  ?    Did  I  not  ? 

Sir  OUo.  But  the  sincere  love  which  my  heart  bears  you — 

Wid.  Go  to,  Fll  cut  you  off :— And,  Sup  Ohver,  to  put  you  in 
comfort  afar  off,  my  fortune  is  read  me ;  I  must  marry,  again. 

Sir  Olio,  O  blest  fortune ! 

Wid.  But  not  as  long  as  I  can  choose:— nay,  Fll  hold  out 
well 

Sir  OUo.  Yet  are  my  hopes  now  fairer. 

Enter  Fbailty. 

Frail.  O  madam,  madam. 

Wid.  How,  now  ?  what* s  the  haste  ?     [Fbailty  whispers  her. 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  Mistress  Frances,  Fll  maintain  you  gallantly. 
Ill  bring  you  to  court ;  wean  you  among  the  fidr  society  of  ladies, 
poor  kinswomen  of  mine,  in  cloth  of  silver :  beside,  you  shall 
have  your  monkey,  your  parrot,  and  your  musk-cat,  and  your 
Pisse,  Fisse,  Fisse. 

Fran.  It  will  do  very  well. 

Wid.  What,  does  he  mean  to  conjure  here,  then  ?  How  shall 
I  do  to  be  rid  of  these  knights  ?— Please  you,  arentlemen,  to  walk 
awhile  in  the  garden,  to  gather  a  pink,  or  a  gillyflower  ? 

Both.  With  all  our  hearts,  lady,  ana  'count  us  &voured. 

[Exeunt  SiB  Andbew,  SiB  Olivbe,  and  Fbailty.    The 
Widow  and  Fbances  go  into  the  adjoining  room. 

Sir  Ood.  [within\.  Step  in,  Kicholas ;  look,  is  the  coast 
clear? 

Nich.  [ioitMn].    O,  as  clear  as  a  caf  s  eye.  Sir. 

Sir  God.  [mtAin'].    Then  enter,  Captain  Conjurer. 

Enter  SiB  GoDFBBY,  Idle,  Pyeboabd,  Edmond,  and 
Nicholas. 
Now,  how  like  you  your  room.  Sir  ? 
Idle.  O,  wonderful  convenient. 

*  Perhaps  he  means  a  lapdog. 
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Edm,  I  can  tell  you,  captain,  simply  thon^  it  lies  here,*  'tis 
the  Surest  room  in  mymother's  house :  as  damty  a  room  to  con- 
jure in,  methinks— Why,  you  may  bid,  I  cannot  tell  how  many 
devils  welcome  in't ;  my  father  has  had  twenty  in't  at  once. 

Fye.  What!  devils? 

JBdm,  Devils!  no;  deputies,~and  the  wealthiest  men  he 
oould  get 

Sir  Oqd.  Najv,  put  by  your  chats  now ;  fall  to  your  business 
joundly:  the  lescuet  of  the  dial  is  upon  the  cnristHjross  of 
noon.  But  O,  hear  me,  captain;  a  quahn  comes  o'er  my 
stomach. 

Idle,  Why.  what* s  the  matter.  Sir  ? 

Sir  Qod.  O,  how  if  the  devil  should  prove  a  knave,  and  tear 
tiie  hangings? 

Idle,  iFoh !  I  vearrant  you,  Sir  Godfrey. 

Edm,  Ay,  nuncle,  or  spit  fire  upon  the  cdling  ? 

Sir  Ghd.  Very  true,  too.  for  'tis  but  thin  plastered,  and  'twill 
quickly  take  hold  o'  the  laths ;  and  if  he  chance  to  spit  down- 
ward too,  he  will  bum  all  the  boards. 

Idle.  My  life  for  yours.  Sir  Godfrey, 

Sir  Qod,  My  sist^  is  very  curious  and  dainty  of  this  room,  I 
can  tell  ^rou ;  and  therefore  if  he  must  needs  spit,  I  pray  desire 
him  to  smt  in  the  chimney. 

Fye,  Why,  assure  you.  Sir  (Godfrey,  he  shall  not  be  brought 
up  with  so  uttle  manners,  to  spit  and  spawl  o'  the  floor. 

Sir  Qod,  WTiy,  I  thank  you,  good  captain ;  pray  have  a  care. 
FIdlb  and  Pyeboabd  retire  to  the  upper  end  of  the  roonL]  Ay, 
&11  to  your  circle ;  we'll  not  trouble  you  I  warrant  you.  Come, 
well  into  the  next  room ;  and  because  we'll  be  sure  to  keep  him 
out  there,  we'll  bar  up  the  door  with  some  of  the  godly's  zealous 
works. 

JEdm.  That  will  be  a  fine  device,  nuncle;  and  because  the 
^und  shall  be  as  hotp^  as  the  door.  Ill  tear  two  or  three  ros»- 
riest  in  pieces,  and  strew  the  pieces  about  the  chamber.  ilAgkl- 
minff  and  thunder,]    Oh !  the  devil  ahreadj. 

[Sib  Godfbey  and  Edmond  run  into  the  adjoining  room, 

^e,  'Sfoot,  captain,  speak  somewhat  for  shame:  it  lightens 
and  thunders  before  thou  wilt  begin.    Why,  when— 

Idle.  Pray,  peace,  George;  thou'lt  make  me  laugh  anon,  and 
q[)oil  all.  [Lightning  and  thunder. 

Fye.  O,  now  it  begins  again ;  now,  now,  now,  captain. 

Idle.  JRhwnboe  ragdayon  pur  pur  colucundrion  hois  plois. 

Sir  Qod,  [at  the  door}.  O  admirable  copjurer !  he  has  fet(died 
thunder  alr^y. 

J^e,  Hark,  hark !— again  captain. 

Idle,  Benjamino  gaapoit  hay  gosgothoteron  umbrois. 

Sir  Qod.  [at  the  door"],  O,  I  would  the  devil  would  come 
away  quickly ;  he  has  no  oonsdence  to  put  a  man  to  such  pain. 

Fye.  Agam. 

Idle.  mowHe  kakopumpos  dragone  leloomenoe  hodge  podge, 

I*ye,  Well  said,  captain. 

*  I.e.  simple  as  it  is.  t  Hand.  t  A  rosary  is  a  pair  of  beads. 
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Sir  God.  [at  the  door].  So  long  a-coming  P  O,  would  I  had 
ne'er  begun  it  now !  for  I  fear  me  these  roaring  tempests  will 
destroy  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  tread  upon  my  com— 
[thunder]  oh— in  the  country. 

Idle,  Qogdegog  hobgobUn  hv.nTc9  hounslow  hocJcleyte  coomb- 
park. 

Wid.  [at  the  door].  O  brother,  brother,  what  a  tempest's  in 
the  garden !    Sure  there's  some  conjuration  abroad. 

i8*r  &od.  [at  the  door],  'Tis  at  home,  sister. 

Pye.  By-and-by  FU  step  in,  captain. 

Idle.  Nunc  nunc  rip-gaskins  ips  drip — dropite — 

Sir  God.  [at  the  door].  He  drips  and  drops,  poor  man :  alas, 
alas! 

Pye.  Now,  I  come. 

Idle.  O — sulphurs  sooiface. 

Pye.  Arch-conjurer,  what  wbuldest  thou  with  me  ? 

Sir  God.  [at  the  door].  O,  the  devil,  sister,  in  the  dining- 
chamber !  Smg,  sister :  1  warrant  you  that  will  keep  him  out : — 
quickly,  quickly,  quickly. 

Pye.  So,  so,  so;  I'll  release  thee.  Enough  captain,  enough; 
allow  us  some  time  to  laugh  a  little :  They're  shuddering  and 
shaking  by  this  time,  as  if  an  earthquake  were  in  their  kidneys. 

Idle.  Sirrah,  George,  how  was't,  how  was't?  Did  I  do't  well 
enough  ? 

Pye,  Woult  believe  me,  captain  ?  better  than  any  conjurer ; 
for  here  was  no  harm  in  this,  and  yet  their  horrible  expectation 
satisfied  well.  You  were  much  benolden  to  thunder  and  light- 
ning at  this  time ;  it  graced  you  well,  I  can  tell  yoxjl. 

Idle,  I  must  needs  say  so,  Greorge.  Sirrah^  if  we  cotild  have 
conveyed  hither  cleanly  a  cracker  or  a  fire- wheel,  it  had  been 
admirable. 

Pye,  Blurt,  blurt !  there's  nothing  remains  to  put  thee  to  pain 
now,  captain. 

Idle,  rain  ?  I  protest,  George,  my  heels  are  sorer  than  a 
Whitsun  morris-dancer's. 

JVc  All's  past  now;  only  to  reveal  that  the  chain's  in  the 
garden,  where  thou  know'st  it  has  lain  these  two  days. 

Idle.  But  I  fear  that  fox  Nicholas  has  revealed  it  already. 

Pye.  Fear  not,  captain :  you  must  put  it  to  the  venture  now. 
Nay,  'tis  time ;  call  upon  them,  take  pity  on  them ;  for  I  believe 
some  of  them  are  in  a  pitiful  case  by  tnis  time. 

Idle.  Sir  Godfrey,  Nicholas,  kinsman.  'Sfoot  they're  fast  at  it 
still,  George.— Sir  Godfrey. 

Sir  God.  [at  the  door].  O,  is  that  the  devil's  voice  ?  How 
comes  he  to  know  my  name  ? 

Idle.  Fear  not,  Sir  Godfrey ;  all's  quieted. 

Enter  SiB  Godfbet,  the  "Widow,  Fbances,  and  Nicholas. 

Sir  God.  What,  is  he  laid  ? 

Idle.  Laid ;  and  has  newljr  dropped  your  chain  in  the  gaixlen. 

Sir  God.  In  the  garden  ?  in  our  garden  ? 

VOL.  V.  XT 
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Idle,  Tour  garden. 

Sir  God.  O  sweet  conjurer !  whereabouts  there? 

Idle.  Look  well  about  a  bank  of  rosemary. 

Sir  Ood.  Sister,  the  rosemary-bank.  CJome,  come;  there's  my 
chain,  he  says. 

Wid.  Oh,  happiness !  run,  run. 
[Exeunt  W IDOW,  SiB  GoDFBET,  Feances,  and  NICHOLAS. 

Earn,  [at  the  doorj.  Captain  Conjurer  ? 

Idle.  Who?  Master Edmond? 

Edm.  Ay,  Master  Edmond.  May  I  come  in  safely  without 
danger,  thmk  you  ? 

Idle.  Puh,  long  ago ;  it  is  all  as  'twas  at  first.  Fear  nothing , 
pray,  come  near :  how  now,  man  ? 

Enter  Edmoitd. 
Edm.  O!  this  room's  mightilv  hot  f  faith.    'Slid,  mv  shirt 
sticks  to  my  belly  already.    What  a  steam  the  rogue  has  left  be- 
hind him !    Fob !  this  room  must  be  air'd,  gentlemen ;  it  smells 
horribly  of  brimstone :  lefs  open  the  windows. 

Fye.  'Faith,  Master  Edmond,  'tis  but  your  conceit. 

Edm.  I  would  you  could  make  me  beheve  that,  i'  faith.  Why, 
do  you  think  I  cannot  smell  his  savour  from  another  ?  Yet  1 
taJce  it  kindly  from  yoiL  because  you  would  not  put  me  in  a  fear, 
i'  faith.  On  my  troth,  I  shall  love  you  for  this  the  longest  day  of 
my  life. 

Idle.  Puh,  'tis  nothing,  Sir ;  love  me  when  you  see  more. 

Edm.  Mass,  now  I  remember,  I'll  look  whether  he  has  singed 
the  hannngs,  or  no. 

Fye.  Captain,  to  entertain  a  Uttle  sport  till  they  come,  make 
him  believe  you'll  charm  him  invisible.  He's  apt  to  admire 
anything,  you  see.    Let  me  alone  to  give  force  to  it. 

Idle.  Go ;  retire  to  yonder  end-  then.    . 

Edm.  I  protest  you  are  a  rare  fellow ;  are  von  not  ? 

Idle.  O  Master  Edmond,  you  know  but  the  least  part  of  me 
yet.  Why  now  at  this  instant  I  could  but  flourish  my  wand 
thrice  o'er  your  head,  and  charm  you  invisible. 

Edm.  What !  you  could  not  ?  make  me  walk  invisible,  man ! 
I  should  laugh  at  that  i'  faith.  Troth,  I'll  requite  your  kind- 
ness, an  you'll  do't,  good  Captain  Conjurer. 

Idle.  Nay,  I  should  hardly  denv  you  such  a  small  kindness, 
Master  Edmond  Plus.  Why,  look  you,  Sir,  'tis  no  more  but 
this,  and  thus,  and  again,  and  now  you're  invisible. 

Edm.  Am  I  i'  faith  ?    Who  would  think  it? 

Idle.  You  see  the  fortune-teller  yonder,  at  farther  end  o'  the 
chamber.  Go  toward  him ;  do  what  you  will  with  him,  he  shall 
ne'er  find  you. 

Edm.  Say  you  so  ?    I'll  try  that  i'  faith.  [Jostles  him. 

Fye.  How  now,  captain  ?    Who's  that  jostled  me  ? 

Idle.  Jostled  you  ?    1  saw  nobody. 

Edm.  Ha.  ha,  ha !    Say  'twas  a  spirit. 

Idle,  Shall  I  ?— May  be  some  spirit  that  haunts  the  circle. 

[EDMOlf D  pulls  Pyebqabd  by  the  mose. 
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JVtf.  O  my  nose,  again !    Pray  conjure  then,  captain. 

Edm,  Troth,  this  is  excellent :  I  may  do  any  knavery  now, 
and  never  be  seen.  And  now  I  remember:  Sir  Godfrey,  my 
unde  abused  me  fother  di»;  and  told  tales  of  me  to  my  mother. 
Troth  now  I'm  invisibly  IHl  hit  him  a  sound  wherret  on  the  ear, 
when  he  comes  out  o*  the  garden.  I  may  be  revenged  on  him 
now  finely. 

Enter  SiB  GaDFBET,  the  Widow,  <md  Fbances. 

Sir  God.  I  have  my  chain  again ;  my  chain 's  found  again.  O 
sweet  captain !  O  admirable  conjurer  I  \^J>yLOVJ>  strikes  him.'] 
Oh  !  wlmt  mean  you  by  that,  nephew  ? 

Edm.  Nephew?    I  hope  you  do  not  know  me,  uncle  ? 

Wid.  Why  did  you  strike  your  uncle.  Sir  ? 

Edm.  Why,  captain,  am  I  not  invisible  ? 

Idle.  A  good  jest,  Gteorge.— Not  now  you  are  not,  Sir.  Why, 
did  not  you  see  me,  when  I  did  uncharm  you  ? 

Edm.  Not  I,  by  my  troth,  captain.— Then  pray  you  pardon 
me,  unde;  I  thought  rd  been  invisible  when  I  struck  you. 

Sir  €hcL  So,  you  would  do't  ?    Gto,  you're  a  foolish  boy ; 
And  were  I  not  overcome  with  greatc^  joy, 
Pd  make  you  taste  correction. 

Edm.  Correction!  pish.  No,  neither  you  nor  my  mother 
shall  think  to  whip  me  as  you  have  done. 

Sir  Ghd.  Captam,  my  joy  is  such,  I  know  not  how  to  thank 
you :  let  me  embrace  you.  O  my  sweet  chain !  gladness  e'en 
makes  me  giddy.  Bare  man !  'twas  just  i'  the  rosemary-bank, 
as  if  one  should  have  laid  it  there.    O  cunning,  cunning ! 

Wid.  Well,  seeing  my  fortune  tells  me  I  must  marry,  let  me 
marry  a  man  of  wit,  a  man  of  parts.  Here's  a  worthy  captain, 
and  'tis  a  fine  title  truly  la  to  be  a  captain's  wife.  A  captain's 
wife !  it  goes  very  finely :  beside,  all  the  world  knows  that  a 
worthy  captain  is  a  fit  companion  to  any  lord ;  then  why  not  a 
sweet  Ded-fellow  for  any  lady  ?    PU  have  it  so. 

Enter  Fbailtt. 

FraU.  O  mistress  — gentlemen  ^there's  the  bravest  sight 
coming  along  this  way. 
Wid.  What  brave  sight? 

Ertnl.  O,  one  going  to  burying,  and  another  going  to  hanging. 
Wid.  A rueftdsi^ht. 


sleepy  potion,  and  we  shall  have  excellent  admiration j  for  I'll 
take  upon  me  the  cure  of  him.  (Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Street  before  the  Widow's  Ebuee, 

Enter,  from  the  Mouse,  SiB  GODFBBT,  the  "WiDOW.  Idle,  Pye- 
BOABD,  Edmond,  Frailtt,  and  NICHOLAS.  A  Cqffm,  with 
COBFOSAL  Oath  in  it,  brought  in.  Then  enter  SktbiosH 
bound,  and  led  in  by  Officers;  the  Sheriff,  Sec  attending. 

Frail,  0  here  they  oome,  here  they  come ! 

Pye.  Now  must  lolose  secretly  with  the  soldier ;  prevent  his 
immtience.  or  else  all's  discovered. 

wid.  O  lamentahle  seeing !  These  were  those  brothers  that 
fought  and  bled  before  our  door. 

Sir  God,  What !  they  were  not,  sister  ? 

Skir.  George,  look  to*t :  I'll  peach  at  Tyburn  else. 

Pye.  Mum.— Gentles  all,  vouchsafe  me  audience, 
And  you  especially,  good  Master  Sheriflf : 
Yon  man  is  bound  to  execution, 
Because  he  wounded  this  that  now  lies  ooffin'd. 

Sher.  True,  true ;  he  shall  have  the  law,— and  I  know  the  law. 

Pye,  But  under  favour.  Master  Sheriff,  if  this  man  had  been 
cured  and  safe  again,  he  should  have  been  released  then? 

Sher.  Why  make  you  question  of  that.  Sir  ? 

Pve.  Then  I  release  him  freely ;  and  will  take  upon  me  the 
death  that  he  should  die,  if  within  a  little  season  I  do  not  cure 
him  to  hisproper  health  again. 

Sher.  How,  Sir!  recover  a  dead  man?  That  were  most 
strange  of  all. 

Fran.  Sweet  Sh*,  I  love  you  dearly,  and  could  wish  my  best 
part  yours.    O  do  not  undertake  such  an  impossible  venture ! 

Pye.  Love  you  me  ?  Then  for  your  sweet  sake  111  do't.  Let 
me  entreat  the  corpse  to  be  set  down. 

Sher.  Bearers,  set  down  the  coffin.  This  were  wonderful,  and 
worthy  Stowe's  Chronicle. 

Pye.  1  pray  bestow  the  freedom  of  the  air  ui>on  our  whole- 
some art.  Mass,  his  cheeks  begin  to  receive  natural  warmth. 
Nay,  good  corporal^  wake  betime,  or  I  shall  have  a  longer  sleep 
than  you.  'Sfoot,  if  he  should  prove  dead  indeed  now,  lie  were 
fully  revenged  upon  me  for  makmg  a  property  of  him :  yet  I  had 
rather  run  upon  the  ropes.*  than  nave  a  rope  like  a  tetterf  run 
upon  me  ?  O,  he  stirs !  ne  stirs  again !  look,  gentlemen !  he 
recovers !  he  starts,  he  rises ! 

Sher.  O,  O,  defend  us !    Out  alas ! 

Pye.  Nay,  pray  be  still ;  you'll  make  him  more  giddy  else.  He 
knows  nobody  yet. 

Oath.  Zounds,  where  am  I  ?     Covered  with  snow !    I  marveL 

Pye.  Nay,  I  knew  he  would  swear  the  first  thing  he  did  as 
soon  as  ever  he  came  to  his  life  again. 

*  Play  ropish,  i.  e.  rog^uish  tricks,  than  be  hangred. 
t  A  tetter  (a  ring-woim)  is  a  hnmonr  that  forms  itself  into  a  circle.    To 
this  he  compares  the  operation  of  the  noose  at  the  eoMl  of  a  halter. 
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Oath.  'Sfooty  hostesB,  some  hot  porridgo.  O,  O !  lay  on  a 
dozen  of  faggots  in  the  Moon  parlour,  there. 

JPpe.  Lady,  you  must  needs  take  a  little  pity  of  him  i'  faith, 
and  send  him  in  to  your  kitchen  fire. 

Wid,  O^  with  all  my  heart,  Sir :  Nicholas  and  Frailty,  help  to 
bear  him  in. 

Nich.  Bear  him  in»  quoth-a !  Pray,  call  out  the  maids ;  I 
shall  ne'er  have  the  heart  tb  do't,  indeed  la. 

FraU.  Nor  I  neither ;  I  cannot  abide  to  handle  a  ghost,  of  all 
men. 

Oath.  'Sblood,  let  me  see— where  was  I  drunk  last  night  ? 
heh? 

Wid.  CXshall  I  bid  you  once  again  take  him  away  ? 

FraU.  Why,  we  are  as  fearfiil  as  you,  I  warrant  you.    Oh. 

Wid.  Away,  villains !  bid  the  maids  make  him  a  caudle  pre- 
sently, to  settle  his  brain,--or  a  posset  of  sack ;  quickly,  quickly. 
lHaeuwi  FRAILTY  and  NiGHOLAS,  pughiing  in  the  Corporal, 

8her.  Sir,  whatsoe'er  you  areu  I  do  more  than  admire  you. 

Wid.  O  av,  if  you  knew  all.  Master  Sheriff  as  you  shall  do,  you 
would  say  then,  that  here  were  two  of  the  rarest  men  within  the 
walls  of  Christendom. 

Sher.  Two  of  them?  O  wonderful  !—Ofl&cers,  I  discharge 
you ;  set  him  free :  all's  in  tune. 

8(r  God.  Ay,  and  a  banquet  ready  by  this  time,  Master  Sheriff; 
to  which  I  most  cheerfully  invite  you,  and  your  late  prisoner 
there.  See  you  this  goodly  chain,  Sir  ?  Mum !  no  more  words ; 
'twas  lost  and  is  found  as[ain.  Gome,  my  inestimable  buUies, 
well  talk  of  your  noble  acts  m  sparkling  chamico  ;*  and  instead  of 
a  jester,  well  have  the  ghost  in  the  white  sheet  sit  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  tablet 

Sher.  Excellent,  merry  man,  i'  faith ! 

[Exewnt  all  hut  FRANCES. 

Fran.  Well,  seeing  I  am  enjoin'd  to  love,  and  marry. 
My  foolish  vow  thus  I  cashier  to  air, 
which  first  begot  it.    Now,  Love,  play  thy  part ; 
The  scholar  reads  his  lecture  in  my  heart  [Exit. 


ACT  V. 

SCFNJE  I.— The  Street  hefore  <Atf  Widow's  h^mse, 

Fnter  Edmonp  and  Frailty. 

Fdm.  This  is  the  marriage  morning  for  my  mother  and  my 
nster. 
M-ail.  O  me»  Master  Edmond !  we  shall  have  rare  doings. 

*  liabonwine. 

t  Dr.  Fanner  thinks  this  was  intended  as  a  sneer  at  Macbeth* 
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JSdm.  Nay,  go,  Fnully,  run  to  the  iezton ;  you  know  my 
mother  will  be  married  at  Saint  Antting^s.  Hie  thee  \  *\ka  past 
five;  bid  them  open  the  diuroh-door:  my  sist^  is  almost 
ready. 

Frail  What  already.  Master  Edmond  ? 

Edm,  Nay,  go ;  hie  thee.  First  run  to  the  sexton,  and  run  to 
the  clerk ;  and  then  run  to  Master  Figman  the  parson ;  and  then 
run  to  the  milliner,  and  then  run  home  again. 

Frail,  Here's  run,  run,  run, 

J^c^m.  But  hark.  Frailty. 

Frail.  What,  more  jret  ? 

Edm,  Have  the  maids  remembered  to  strew  the  way  to  the 
church  ? 

Frail.  Fob !  an  hour  ago ;  I  helped  them  myself. 

Edm,  Away,  away,  away,  away  then. 

Frail,  Away,  away,  away,  away  then.  [ JEW*  Fbailtt. 

Edm,  I  shall  have  a  simple  fiktner-in-law,  a  brave  captain,  able 
to  beat  all  our  street ;  Captain  Idle.  Now  my  lady  mother  will 
be  fitted  for  a  delicate  name ;  my  lady  Idle,  my  lady  Idle !  the 
finest  name  that  can  be  for  a  woman :  and  then  the  scholar. 
Master  Pyeboard,  for  my  sister  Frances,  that  will  be  Mistmss 
Frances  Pyeboard;  Mistaress  Frances  Pyeboard !  theyTl  keep  a 
good  toble,  I  warrant  you.  Now  all  the  knights  noses  are  put 
out  of  joint ;  they  may  go  to  a  bone-setter's  now. 

Enter  Idlb  and  Ptbbojjid,  wUh  AitmdoMU, 

Hark,  hark !  O,  who  come  here  with  two  torches  before  them  ? 
My  sweet  captam,  and  my  fine  scholar.  O,  how  bravely  ttiey  are 
shot  up  in  one  night!  They  look  like  fine  Britons  now  me- 
thhiks.  Here's  a  gallant  chuige  i'  fSedth !  'Slid,  they  have  hired 
men  and  all,  by  the  dock. 

Idle.  Master  Edmond;  kind,  honest,  dainty  Master  Edmond. 

Edm.  Fob,  sweet  oaptain  mther-in-law !  A  rare  perftmie 
i'&ith! 

Pye.  What,  are  the  brides  stirring?  May  we  steal  upon  them, 
thinVst  thou.  Master  Edmond  P 

Edm,  Fob,  they're  e'en  upon  readiness,  I  can  assure  you;  for 
they  were  at  their  torch  e'en  now :  by  the  same  token  I  tumbled 
down  the  stairs. 

Pye,  Alas,  poor  Master  Edmond. 

Enter  Musidami, 

Idle,  O.  the  musicians !  I  pr'ythe^  Master  |idmond,  call 
them,  and  liquor  them  a  little. 

Edm,  That  I  will,  sweet  captain  fkther-in-law ;  and  make  each 
of  them  as  drunk  as  a  common  fiddler.  lExeunt. 

SCENE  II,—The  tame. 

Enter  Mabt  mi  a  Balcony,  To  her  below,  Sifi  JOHir  PSKKTDXTB. 

Sir  John.  Whew !  Mistress  Moll,  Mistress  MolL 
Mary,  WholithereP 
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Sir  John.  'Tis  I. 

Mart/,  Who  P  Sir  John  Pennydub  ?  O,  you're  an  early  code 
i'  faith.    Who  would  have  thougnt  you  to  be  so  rare  a  stirrer  ? 

Sir  John.  Pr*ythee.  Moll,  let  me  come  up. 

Ma/ry^  No,  by  my  faith,  Sir  John ;  I'll  keep  you  down ;  for  you 
knights  are  verv  dangerous,  if  once  you  get  above. 

<S?r  John.  I'll  not  stay  i'  faith. 

Mary.  V  faith  jou  shall  stay ;  for,  Sir  John,  you  must  note  the 
nature  of  the  chmates :  your  northern  wench  in  her  own  coun- 
try may  well  hold  out  till  she  be  fifteen ;  but  if  she  touch  the 
south  onc^,  and  come  up  to  London,  here  the  chimes  go  pre- 
sently after  twelve. 

Sir  John.  O,  thou'rt  a  mad  wench,  Moll:  but  I  pr'ythee  make 
haste,  for  the  priest  is  gone  before. 
•    Mary.  Do  you  follow  him ;  I'll  not  be  long  after.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.-— A  Room  in  SiE  Oliver  Muokhill's  Eouse. 

Enter  SiB  Olivbb  Muckhill,  Sib  Ain>BEW  Tipstaff,  and 
Skibmish. 

Sir  Oliv.  O  monstrous,  unheard-of  forgery  I 

Sir  And.  Knight,  I  never  heard  of  such  villany  in  our  own 
country,  in  mylife. 

Sir  Oliv.  Why,  *tis  impossible.  Dare  you  maintain  your 
words? 

Shir.  Dare  we?  even  to  their  weazon  pipes.  We  know  all 
their  nlots:  they  cannot  squander  with  us.  They  haveknav- 
ishly  abusea  us,  made  only  proi)erties  of  us,  to  advance  themselves 
upon  our  shoulders;  but  they  shall  rue  their  abuses.  This 
morning  they  are  to  be  marriea. 

Sir  Oliv.  THs  too  true.  Yet  if  the  widow  be  not  too  much 
besotted  on  sleights  and  forgerie^  the  revelation  of  their  villanies 
will  make  them  loathsome.  And  to  that  end,  be  it  in  private  to 
you,  I  sent  late  last  night  to  an  honourable  personage,  to  whom 
X  am  much  indebted  in  kindness,  as  he  is  to  me :  ana  therefore 
presume  upon  the  payment  of  his  tongue,  and  that  he  will  lay 
out  ^ood  words  for  me :  and  to  roeak  truth,  for  such  needful 
occasions,  I  only  preserve  him  in  bond :  and  sometimes  he  may 
do  me  more  good  here  in  the  city  by  a  free  word  of  his  mouth, 
than  if  he  had  paid  one  half  in  hand,  and  took  doomsday  for 
t'other. 

Sir  And.  In  troth,  Sir,  without  soothing*  be  it  spoken,  you 
have  published  much  judgment  in  these  few  words. 

Sir  Oliv,  For  you  know,  what  such  a  man  utters  wiU  be 
thought  effectual  and  to  weighty  purpose :  and  therefore  into 
his  mouth  we'll  put  the  approved  theme  of  their  forgeries. 

Skir.  And  I'll  maintain  it^  knight,  if  you'll  be  true. 

EfUer  a  Sbbvant. 
Sir  Oliv.  How  now,  fellow  ? 

*  Flattery. 
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Ser.  May  it  please  you.  Sir,  my  lord  is  newly  lighted  firom  his 
coach. 

Sir  Oliv.  Is  my  lord  come  already  P    His  honour 's  early. 
You  see  he  loves  me  well    U^  before  seven ! 
Trust  me,  I  have  found  him  mght-capp'd  at  eleven. 
There's  good  hope  yet :  oome,  I^  relate  all  to  him.         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IVr—A  Street ;  a  Church  appearing. 

Enter  Idle,  Ptbboabd,  Sib  (Joppbey  and  Edmond;  ike 
Widow  in  a  bridal  dress  ;  SlE  JOHK  Pennydub,  MaEY  and 
FbanCES  ;  Nicholas,  Fbailty,  and  other  Attendants.  To 
them  a  KOBLEMAK,  SiB  OlIYEB  MUC£HILL,  and  SiB  ANDBEW 

Tipstaff. 

Nob.  Bf  your  leave,  lady. 

Wld.  My  lord,  your  honour  is  most  chastely  welcome. 
Nob.  Madam,  though  I  came  now  from  court,  I  come  not  to 
flatter  you.  Upon  whom  can  I  justly  cast  this  blot,  but  ui>on 
vour  own  forehead,  that  know  not  ink  from  milk  ?  such  is  the 
blind  besotting  in  tne  state  of  an  unheaded  woman  thafs  a  widow. 
For  it  is  the  property  of  all  you  that  are  widows  (a  handful  ex- 
cepted) to  hate  tnose  that  honestly  and  carefully  love  you,  to  the 
maintenance  of  credit,  state,  and  posterity ;  ana  strongly  to  dote 
on  those  that  only  love  you  to  undo  you.  Who  regard  you  least 
are  best  regarded ;  who  nate  you  most  are  best  beloved.  And  ii 
there  be  but  one  man  amongst  ten  thousand  miUions  of  men, 
that  is  accursed,  disastrous,  and  evilly  planeted ;  whom  Fortune 
beats  most,  whom  Qod  hates  most,  and  all  societies  esteem  least, 
that  man  is  sure  to  be  a  husband.  Such  is  the  peevish  moon 
that  rules  your  bloods.  An  impudent  fellow  best  wooes  you,  a 
flattering  Up  best  wins  you ;  or  m  a  mirth,  who  talks  roughli^ 
is  most  sweetest :  nor  can  you  distinguish  truth  from  forgerieeL 
mists  from  simpUcity ;  witness  those  two  deceitful  monsters,  that 
you  have  entertained  for  bridegrooms. 

Wid.  Deceitful ! 

Ppe.  All  will  out. 

Idle,  'Sfoot,  who  has  blabb'd,  George  ?  that  foolish  Nicholas. 

Nob.  For  what  they  have  besotted  your  easy  blood  withal,  were 
nought  but  forgeries :  the  fortune-telUng  for  husbands,  the  con- 
juring for  the  chain  Sir  Godfrey  heard  the  falsehood  o(  i^ 
nothmg  but  mere  knavery,  deceit,  and  cozenage. 

Wid.  O  wonderful !  indeed  I  wonder'dthat  my  husband,  with 
all  his  craft,  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  purg;atory. 

Sir  God.  And  I  more  wonder'd,  that  my  chain  should  be  gone» 
and  my  tailor  had  none  of  it. 

Marp.  And  I  wondered  most  of  all,  that  I  should  be  tied  firom 
marriage,  having  such  a  mind  to  it.  Gome,  Sir  John  Pennydub, 
fair  weather  on  our  side :  The  moon  has  changed  since  yester- 
night. 

Py«.  The  sting  of  every  evil  is  within  me. 

Nob.  And  that  you  may  perceive  I  feign  not  with  you,  behold 
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their  fellow-actor  in  those  forgeries ;  who  ftiU  of  spleen  and  envy 
at  their  so  sudden  adyancemeuts,  revealed  all  their  plot  in  anger. 

iV«*  Base  soldier,  to  reveal  us ! 

Wid.  I8*t  possible  we  should  be  blinded  so,  and  our  eyes  open  ? 

JVb  J.  Widow,  will  you  now  believe  that  false  which  too  soon 
you  believed  true  ? 

Wid.  O.  to  my  shame,  I  do.  / 

Sir  God,  But  under  favour,  my  lord,  my  chain  was  truly  lost, 
and  strangely  found  again. 

Nob.  Besoive  him  of  that,  soldier. 

Skir.  In  few  words,  knight,  then  thou  wert  the  arch-gull  of  all. 

Sir.  God.  How,  Sir? 

Skir.  Nay  Til  prove  it :  for  the  chain  was  but  hid  in  the  rose- 
mary-bank all  tms  while;  and  thou  goVst  him  out  of  prison  to 
conjure  for  it.  who  did  it  admirably,  mstianly ;  for  indeed  what 
needed  any  other,  when  he  knew  wnere  it  was  ? 

Sir  God.  O  villany  of  villanies  I  But  how  came  my  chain 
there? 

Skir.  Where's  2V»^  la,  Indeed  la,  he  that  will  not  swear,  but 
lie ;  he  that  will  not  steal,  but  rob ;  pure  Nicholas  Saint-Ant- 
lings? 

Sir  God.  0  villain,  one  of  our  society, 
Deem'd  alwa^  holy^jpure,  reli^ous, 


A  puritan  a  thief !  When  ^ras^ever  heard  ? 
Sooner  we'll  kill  a  man,  than  steal,  thou  know'st. 
Out  slave!  I'll  rend  my  lion  from  thy  back,* 
With  mine  own  hands. 

Nich.  Dear  master !  0 

Nob.  Nay,  knight,  dwell  m  pacienoe.  And  now;  widow,  being 
so  near  the  church,  'twere  great  pity,  nay  uncharify,  to  send  you 
home  again  without  a  husbfuid.  Draw  nearer,  you  of  true  wor- 
ship, state,  and  credit;  that  should  not  stand  so  far  off  from  a 
widow,  and  suffer  forged  shapes  to  come  between  you.  Not  that 
in  these  I  blemish  the  true  title  of  a  captain,  pr  blot  the  fair 
margent  of  a  scholar ;  for  I  honour  worthy  ana  deserving  parts 
in  the  one,  and  cherish  fruitful  virtues  in  the  other.  Come  lady, 
and  you,  virgin^  bestow  your  eyes  and  ypxa  purest  affections  upon 
men  of  estimation  both  m  court  and  city,  that  have  long  wooed 
you,  and  both  with  their  hearts  and  wealth  sincerely  love  you. 

Sir  God,  Gk)od  sister,  do.  Sweet  Uttle  Pranke,  these  are  men 
of  reputation :  you  sluill  be  welcome  at  court ;  a  great  credit  for 
a  citizen.~Sweet  sister. 

Nob.  Ck)me,  her  silence  does  consent  to't 

Wid.  I  know  not  with  what  face— 

Nob.  Poh,  poh,  with  your  own  face:  they  desire  no  other. 

Wid.  Pardon  me,  worthy  Sirs,  I  and  my  daughter  have 
WTong'd  your  loves. 

Sir  OUm.  'Tis  easily  pardon'd,  lady,  if  you  vouchsafe  it  now. 

Wid.  With  all  my  souL 

*  I.  e.  his  crest,  whioh  wm  wrought  in  tlie  bock  of  his  servant's 
livery 
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Fran,  And  I  with  all  my  heart. 

Mary.  And  I,  Sir  John,  with  soul,  heart,  lights,  and  aU. 

Sir  John.  They  are  all  mine,  MolL 

Nob.  Now,  lady: 
What  honeet  spirit,  but  will  applaud  your  choice. 
And  gladly  furnish  }[ou  with  himd  and  voice  ? 
A  happy  change,  which  makes  even  heaven  rejoice. 
Come,  enter  into  your  joys ;  you  shall  not  want 
Por  fathers,  now :  I  doubt  it  not,  believe  me, 
But  that  you  shall  have  hands  enough  to  give  ye.* 

lExetmt  omnes. 

*  L  e.  those  of  the  Cavooring  audience. 
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A  YOEKSHIEE  TEA.GEDY. 


"A  BOOKS  called  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy"  was  entered  by 
Thomas  Fayier  at  Stationers'  Hall,  May  2, 1608,  and  the  play,  or 
rather  interlude,  was  printed  by  him  in  the  same  year,  under  the 
title  of  **  A  Yorkshire  Tragedy,  not  so  new  as  lamentable  and 
true."  The  murder  on  whioh  this  short  drama  is  founded  was 
committed  in  1604,  and  a  ballad  was  made  upon  it  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  of  which  probably  this  tragedy  is  only  an  enlargement* 
The  fact  is  thus  related  in"Stowe's  Chronicle,"  anno  1604: 
"  Walter  Calyerly  of  Oalverly  in  Yorkshire  Esquier,  murdred 
2  of  his  young  children,  stabbed  his  wifS  into  the  bodie  with  full 
purpose  to  have  murdred  her,  and  instantly  went  from  his  house 
to  have  daine  his  youngest  child  at  nurse,  but  was  preyented- 
For  which  £Ebct  at  his  triall  in  Yorke  hee  stood  mute,  and  was 
judged  to  be  prest  to  death,  according  to  which  judgment  he  was 
executed  at  the  castell  of  Yorke  the  5th  of  August." 

The  piece  before  us  was  acted  at  the  Globe,  together  with  three 
other  diort  dramas  that  were  represented  on  the  same  day  under 
the  name  of  ''All's  One,"  as  appears  from  one  of  the  titles  of  the 
quarto,  1608,  which  runs  thus:  ''All's  One,  or  one  of  the  foure 
plaies  in  one,  called  a  Yorkshire  Tragedy ;  as  it  was  plaid  by  the 
king's  mt^eslie's  plaiers."  Shakspeare's  name  is  afiEaed  to  this 
piece. 

Malone  could  form  no  decided  opinion  about  this  play. 

" The  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  says  Dr.Earmer,  "has  been  fre- 
quently called  Shakspeare's  earliest  attempt  in  the  drama ;  but 
most  certainly  it  was  not  written  by  our  poet  at  alL" 

Hazlitt  ascribes  it  rather  to  Heywood. 
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A  YORKSHIRE  TRAGEDY. 


PERSONS  EEPRESENTED. 


HUSBAND. 

MASTER  OF  A  COLLEGE. 

A  KNIGHT,  a  Magistrate. 

SEVERAL  GENTLEMEN. 

OLIVER,  ^ 

RALPH,     }  Servants, 

SAMUEL,  J 


Other  SERVANTS  and  OFFICERS. 
A  LITTLE  BOY,  &c 


WIFE. 

MAID  SERVANT. 


Scene.— Calverly,  in  Yorkshire. 


ACT  I. 

8CI1NE  L—A  Boom  in  Caloerly  SaU, 
Enter  OLIVER  and  Balph. 

Oliv.  Sirrah  Balph,  my  younx  mistress  is  in  such  a  pitiful 
passionate  himiour  for  the  long  absenoe  of  her  love— 

Ralph.  Why,  can  you  blame  hw?  Why,  apples  hanging  longer 
on  the  tree  than  when  they  are  ripe,  make  so  many  faUings ;  so 
mad  wenches,  because  they  are  not  gathered  in  time,  are  fain  to 
drop  off  themselves,  and  then  'tis  common  you  know  for  every 
man  to  take  them  up. 

Oliv.  Mass  thou  say'st  true,  tis  common  indeed.  But  sirrah, 
is  neither  our  young  master  retum'd,  nor  our  fellow  Sam  come 
firom  London  P 

Ralph.  Neither  of  either,  as  the  puritan  bawd  says.  *Slid  I 
hear  Siam.  Sam 's  come ;  here  he  is ;  come  i'  faith :  now  my  nose 
itches  for  news. 

Oliv.  And  so  does  mine  elbow. 

Sam.  [within'].  Where  are  you  there  ?  Boy,  look  you  walk  lay 
horse  with  discretion.  I  have  rid  him  simply :  I  warrant  his 
skin  sticks  to  his  back  with  very  heat.  If  he  should  catch  cold 
and  get  the  cough  of  the  lungs,  I  were  well  served,  were  I  not  ? 

Enter  Sam. 

What,  Ralph  and  Oliver ! 

Both.  Honest  fellow  Sam,  welcome  i'  faith.  What  tricks  hast 
thou  brought  from  London  ? 
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8am.  Ton  see  I  am  hang'd  after  the  truest  fashion;  three 
hat&  and  two  glasses  bobbing  upon  them ;  two  rebato  ¥mres  upon 
my  Dreast,  a  cap-case  by  my  siae»  a  brush  at  my  back,  on  alma- 
nack in  my  pocket,  and  three  ballads  in  my  codpiece.  Nay,  I 
am  the  true  picture  of  a  common  serving-man. 

OUv.  ril  swear  thou  art ;  thou  mayst  set  up  when  thou  wilt : 
there's  many  a  one  be^ns  with  less,  I  can  tell  thee,  that  proves 
a  rich  man  ere  he  dies.  But  what's  the  news  firom  London, 
Sam? 

lUUph,  Ay,  thafs  well  said;  whafs  the  news  from  London, 
sirrah  ?    My  young  mistress  keeps  such  a  puling  for  her  love. 

Sam,  Why  the  more  fool  she ;  ay,  the  more  nmnyhammer  she. 

OUv,  Why,  Sam,  why? 

Sam,  Why,  he  is  married  to  another  long  ago. 

Both,  r faith?  You  jest. 

Sam,  Why,  did  you  not  know  that  till  now?  Why,  he's 
married,  beats  his  wife,  and  has  two  or  three  children  by  her. 
For  you  must  note,  that  any  woman  bears  the  more  when  she 
isb^ten. 

Ralph,  Ay.  thaf  s  true,  for  she  bears  the  blows. 

Olio,  Sirran  Sam,  I  would  not  for  two  years'  wages  my  young 
mistress  knew  so  much ;  she'd  run  upon  the  left  handof  ner  wi^ 
and  ne'er  be  her  own  woman  again. 

Sam,  And  I  think  she  were  hlest  in  her  cradle,  had  he  never 
come  in  her  bed.  Why,  he  has  consumed  all,  pawn'd  his  lands, 
and  made  his  university  brother  stand  in  wax  for  him  :*  there's 
a  fine  phrase  for  a  scrivener.  Puh !  he  owes  more  than  his  ddn 
is  worth. 

Olin.  Is't  possible  ? 

Sam.  Nay,  I'll  tell  von  moreover,  he  caUs  his  wife  whore,  as 
famiUarly  as  one  would  call  Moll  and  Doll ;  and  his  children 
bastards,  as  naturally  as  can  be. — But  what  have  we  here  ?  I 
thought  'twas  sometning  pulled  down  my  breeches ;  I  ouite  for- 
got my  two  poking  sticks  :t  these  came  m>m  London.  Now  any- 
thing is  good  here  that  comes  f^om  London. 

Om.  Ay,  far  fetch'd,  you  know,  Sam,  1— But  speak  in  your 
conscience  i'  faith ;  have  not  we  as  good  poking  sticks  i^  the 
country  as  need  to  be  put  in  the  fire  ? 

Sam.  The  mind  of  a  thing  is  all ;  the  mind  of  a  thin^  is  all ; 
and  as  thou  saidst  even  now,  &r-fetch'd  are  the  best  thmgs  for 
ladies. 

Olio,  Ay,  and  for  waiting  gentlewomen  too. 

Sam.  But  Bialph.  what,  is  our  beer  sour  this  thunder  ? 

Ralph.  No,  no,  it  holds -countenance  vet. 

Sam.  Wh]^  then  follow  me ;  I'll  teach  you  the  finest  humour 
to  be  drunk  in :  I  learned  it  at  London  last  week. 

Both,  V  faith  ?  Let's  hear  it,  let's  hear  it. 

Sam.  The  bravest  humour !  'twould  do  a  man  good  to  be  dnmk 

*  Enter  into  a  bond. 

t  These  were  used  to  a4}u8t  the  plaits  of  the  miT. 

t  Alluding:  to  the  proverb,  "  Far  fetched  and  dear  bought.'* 
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in  it :  they  call  it  knighting  in  London,  when  they  drink  upon 
their  knees. 

Both.  'Faith  that* s  excellent. 

Sam.  Come,  follow  me ;  Til  give  you  all  the  degrees  of  it  in 
order.  [Exeumt. 

SCENJE II. — Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 

Enter  WiFE. 

TT^e.  What  will  become  of  us  ?    All  will  away : 
My  husband  never  ceases  in  expense, 
Both  to  consume  his  credit  and  his  house ; 
And  'tis  set  down  by  heaven's  just  decree, 
That  Riot's  child  must  needs  be  beggary. 
Are  these  the  virtues  that  his  youth  did  promise  P 
Dice  and  voluptuous  meetings,  midnight  revels. 
Taking  his  bed  with  surfeits ;  ill  beseeming 
The  ancient  honour  of  his  house  and  name  P 
His  fortunes  cannot  answer  his  expense. 
And  this  not  aU,  but  that  which  kills  me  most^ 
When  he  recounts  his  losses  and  false  fortunes, 
The  weakness  of  his  state  so  much  dejected, 
^ot  as  a  man  repentant,  but  half  mad. 
He  sits,  and  suUenlv  locks  up  his  arms . 
Forgetting  heaven. looks  downward;  which  makes  him 
Appear  so  dreadful  that  he  fhghts  my  heart : 
Wfuks  heavily,  as  if  lus  soul  were  earth ; 
Not  penitent  tor  those  his  sins  are  past. 
But  vex'd  his  monev  cannot  make  them  last : 
A  fearful  melancholy,  ungodly  sorrow. 
O.  yonder  he  comes ;  now  in  despite  of  iUb 
I'll  speak  to  him,  and  I  will  hear  him  speak, 
And  do  my  best  to  drive  it  from  his  heart. 

Enter  HUSBAND. 

Sue.  Pox  o'  the  last  throw !    It  made  five  hundred  angels 
Vanish  from  my  sight    I'm  damn'd,  I'm  damn'd ; 
The  angels  *  have  forsook  me.    Nay  it  is 
Certainly  true ;  for  he  that  has  no  coin 
Is  damuM  in  this  world ;  he  is  gone,  he's  gone. 

Wife.  Dear  husband. 

Sue.  O  !  most  punishment  of  all,  I  have  a  wife. 

Wife.  I  do  entreat  you,  as  you  love  your  soul. 
Tell  me  the  cause  of  tnis  your  discontent. 

Hue.  A  vengeance  strip  thee  naked !  thou  art  cause. 
Effect,  quality,  property ;  thou,  thou,  thou.  [Exit, 

Wife.  Bad  tum'd  to  worse ;  both  beggary  of  the  soul 
And  of  the  body ;— and  so  much  unlike 
Himself  at  first^  as  if  some  vexed  spirit 
Had  got  his  form  upon  him.    He  comes  again. 

•  A  quibble  between  angels  of  heaven,  and  angel,  the  gold  cdn. 
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He-enter  HUSBAKD. 

He  says  I  am  the  cause :  I  never  yet 
Spoke  less  than  words  of  duty  ana  of  love. 

But,  If  marriage  be  honourable,  then  cuckolds  are  honour- 
able, for  they  cannot  be  made  without  marriage.  Fool !  what 
meant  I  to  marry  to  get  beggars  ?  Now  must  my  eldest  son  be 
a  knave  or  nothing ;  he  cannot  live  upon  the  fooL  for  he  will 
have  no  land  to  maintain  him.  That  mortgage  sits  like  &  snaffle 
upon  mine  inheritance,  and  makes  me  chew  upon  iron.  My 
second  son  must  be  a  promoter ;  *  and  my  third  a  thie(  or  an 
under-putter ;  a  slave  pander.  Oh  beggary,  beffgary,  to  what 
bo^  usee  dost  thou  put  a  man !  I  think  the  devil  scorns  to  be  a 
bawd ;  he  bears  himself  more  proudly,  has  more  care  of  his  credit 
Base,  slavish,  abject,  filthy  poverty ! 

W\fe.  Good  Sir,  by  all  our  vows  I  do  beseech  you. 
Show  me  the  true  cause  of  your  discontent. 

J2t».  Money,  money,  money ;  and  thou  must  supply  me. 

W\fe.  Alas,  I  am  the  least  cause  of  your  discontent ; 
Tet  what  is  mine,  either  in  rings  or  jewels, 
Use  to  your  own  desire ;  but  I  beseech  you. 
As  you  are  a  gentleman  by  many  bloods,t 
Though  I  myself  be  out  of  your  respect. 
Think  on  the  state  of  the  three  lovely  boys 
You  have  been  father  to. 

Hus.  Puh !  bastards,  bastards,  bastards ;  begot  in  tricks^  begot 
in  tricks. 

Jpye.  Heaven  knows  how  those  words  wrong  me :  but  I  may 
Endure  these  griefs  among  a  thousand  more. 

0  call  to  mind  your  lands  already  mortgaoed,  • 
Yourself  wound  into  debts,  your  hopeful  Drother 
At  the  university  in  bonds  for  you. 

Like  to  be  seiz'd  upon ;  and 

jECus.  Have  done,  thou  harlot, 
VHiom  though  for  fashion-sake  I  married, 

1  never  could  abide.    Think'st  thou,  thy  words 
Shall  kill  my  pleasures  ?    Fall  off  to  thy  ftiends ; 
Thou  and  thy  bastards  beg ;  I  will  not  Date 

A  whit  in  humour.    Midnight,  still  I  love  you. 
And  revel  in  your  companjr !    Curbed  in ! 
Shall  it  be  said  in  all  societies. 
That  I  broke  custom  ?  that  I  flagg*d  in  money  ? 
No,  those  thy  jewels  I  will  play  as  freely 
As  when  my  state  was  fullest. 

IF^tf.  Be  it  so. 

Bus.  Nay,  I  protest  (and  take  that  for  an  earnest) 

ISpwfu  her. 
T  will  for  ever  hold  thee  in  contempt, 
And  never  touch  the  sheets  that  cover  thee, 
But  be  divorced  in  bed,  till  thou  consent 

*  An  informer.  f  I.  e.  by  many  descents. 
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Thy  dowry  shall  be  sold,  to  give  new  life 
TJnto  those  pleasures  which  1  most  affect. 

W\fe.  Sir,  do  but  turn  a  gentle  eye  on  me, 
And  what  the  law  shall  give  me  leave  to  do, 
Tou  shall  command. 

Sm*.  Look  it  be  done.    Shall  I  want  dust, 
And  like  a  slave  wear  nothing  in  i^  pockets 

iMouts  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
But  my  bare  hands,  to  fill  them  u^  with  nails  ? 

0  much  against  my  blood !  *    Let  it  be  done ; 

1  was  never  made  to  be  a  looker  on, 

A  bawd  to  dice ;  Til  shake  the  drabs  myself, 
And  make  them  yield :  I  say,  look  it  be  done. 

Wife.  I  take  my  leave :  it  shaU.  [JSxU. 

Sus,  Speedily,  speedily. 
I  hate  the  very  hour  I  chose  a  wife : 
A  trouble,  trouble !    Three  children,  like  three  evils. 
Hang  on  me.    Fie,  fie,  fie !    Strumpet  and  bastards ! 

JSnter  three  Gentlemek. 

Strumpet  and  bastards ! 

1  Chnt.  Still  do  these  loathsome  thoughts  jar  on  your  tongue? 
Yourself  to  stain  the  honour  of  your  wife, 

Nobly  descended  ?    Those  whom  men  call  mad, 

Endanger  others ;  but  he's  more  than  mad 

That  wounds  himself;  whose  own  words  do  proclaim 

Scandals  unjust,  to  soil  his  better  name 

It  is  not  fit ;  I  pray,  forsake  it. 

2  Gent.  Good  Sir,  let  modesty  reprove  you. 

8  Ghnt,  Let  honest  kindness  sway  so  much  with  you. 
Sue.  Good  den ;  f  I  thank  you.  Sir ;  how  do  vou  P    Adieu ! 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.    Earewell  instructions,  admonitions ! 

[Sxeunt  Gentlemen. 
2^er  a  Sbbvant. 

How  now,  orrah  ?    What  would  you  ? 

8er.  Only  to  certify  you.  Sir,  that  my  mistress  was  met  by  the 
way,  by  them  who  were  sent  for  her  up  to  Londoh  by  her 
honourable  uncle,  your  worship's  late  guardian. 

Sue.  So,  Sir,  then  she  is  gone ;  and  so  may  vou  be ; 
But  let  her  Iook  the  thins  be  done  she  wots  of,  . 
Or  hell  will  stand  more  pleasant  than  her  house 
At  home.  [Sxit  Sbbyant. 

JSwter  a  Gentleman. 

C^ewt.  Well  or  ill  met,  1  care  not. 
Sus.  No,  nor  L 

Gent.  I  am  come  with  confidence  to  chide  you. 
Sus.  Who  ?  me  ? 
Chide  me  ?    Do't  finely,  then :  let  it  not  move  me : 
For  if  thou  chid'st  me  angry,  I  shall  strike. 

*i.  e.  my  indlnatioii.  t  Qoofi  evwu 

TOL.  V.  :^ 
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Ge«e.  Strike  thine  own  foUies,  for  tis  they  deflarve 
To  be  well  beaten.    We  are  now  in  private ; 
There's  none  but  thou  and  1.    Thou  art  fond  and  peevish  ,* 
An  unclean  rioter ;  thy  lands  and  credit 
Lie  now  both  sick  of  a  consumption : 
I  am  sorry  for  thee.    That  man  spends  with  shame 
That  with  his  riches  doth  consume  his  name ; 
And  such  art  thou. 

Sus.  Peace. 

Oent  No,  thou  shalt  hear  me  ftirther. 
Thy  father's  and  forefathers'  worthy  honours, 
Wnich  were  our  county's  monuments,  our  grace, 
Follies  in  thee  begin  now  to  deface. 
The  spring-time  of  thy  youth  did  Mrly  xnnomise 
Such  a  most  fruitftil  summer  to  thy  fhends, 
It  scarce  can  enter  into  men's  beliefe, 
Such  dearth  should  hang  upon  thee.    We  that  see  it. 
Are  sorry  to  believe  it    Inthychanse, 
This  voice  into  all  places  will  be  hurra— 
Thou  and  the  devil  have  deceived  the  world. 

JBiis.  I'll  not  endure  thee. 

Gent,  But  of  all  the  worsts 
Thy  virtuous  wife,  right  honourably  allied. 
Thou  hast  proclaim'd  a  strumpet 

JSus.  Nay,  then,  I  know  thee ; 
Thou  art  her  champion,  thou ;  her  private  friend ; 
The  party  you  wot  on.t 

Gewt.  O  ignoble  thought ! 
I  am  past  my  patient  blood.    Shall  I  stand  idle;, 
And  see  my  reputation  touch'd  to  death  P 

But.  It  has  gall'd  you.  this ;  has  it  P 

Gent  No,  monater ;  I  will  jirove 
My  thoughts  did  <mly  tend  to  virtuous  love. 

Hits.  Love  of  her  virtues  P  there  it  goes. 

Gent  Base  spirit. 
To  lay  thy  hate  upon  the  fruitfol  honour 
Of  Ihme  own  bed !  [T^Jlght,  and  the  Httsbakb  it  hwrt 

ffut.  Oh ! 

Gent,  Wilt  thou  yield  it  yet  f 

Hut,  Sir,  Sir,  I  have  not  done  with  you. 

G^wt.  I  hope,  n<Mr  ne'er  shall  do.  [They fight  agaim. 

Hut.  Have  you  got  tricks  P    Are  you  in  cunning  wiw  me  P 

Gent  No,  plain  and  right: 
He  needs  no  cunningt  that  for  truth  doth  fight 

rHusBANl>/«Z2«  down. 

Hut.  Hard  fortune !  am  I  levell'd  with  ihe  ground  P 

Gent.  Now,  Sin  you  lie  at  mercy. 

Hnt.  Ay,  you  slave. 

Gent.  Alas,  that  hate  should  bring  us  to  our  grave ! 
Tou  see,  my  sword 's  not  thirsty  for  your  life : 

*  J.  e.  weak  and  tmy.  t  J  e.  yoa  know  whom  I  mean, 

t  I.e.  great sUU. 
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I  am  sorrier  for  your  wound  thin  yon  joanM 

You're  of  a  Tirtuous  house ;  show  Tirtuoos  deeds ; 

'Tis  not  your  honour,  tis  your  folly  bleeds. 

Much  good  has  been  expected  in  Tour  life; 

Cancel  not  all  men's  hopes :  you  nave  a  wife, 

Kind  and  obedient ;  heap  not  wrongM  shame 

On  her  and  your  posterify ;  let  only  sin  be  sord^ 

And  by  this  faSl^  rue  never  to  taH  more. 

And  so  I  leave  you.  [ JKvt^. 

JSit.  Has  the  dog  lefb  me.  then. 
After  his  tooth  has  left  mer    O,  my  heart 
Would  fain  leap  after  him.   Bevenge,  I  saj ; 
I'm  mad  to  be  revenged.    My  strumpet  wue, 
It  is  thy  quarrel  that  rips  thus  my  fledi. 
And  makes  my  breast  spit  blood ;— but  thou  shalt  bleed. 
Vanquish'd  ?  got  down  F  unable  even  to  speak  P 
Surely  tis  want  of  money  makes  men  weak : 
Ay,  twas  that  o'erthrew  me :  I'd  ne'er  been  down  else.     lExii. 

SCHinS  IIL—Aa^Ur  Boom  •»  tho  same. 
HfUer  Wms,  mi  a  ridmtg  ndt,  cmd  a  Sbbyaitt. 

8er,  'Eaith,  mistress,  if  it  might  not  be  presumption 
In  me  to  tell  you  so,  for  his  excuse 
Ton  had  small  reason,  knowing  his  abase. 

Wife.  I  grant  I  had;  but  alak 
Why  should  our  fiiults  at  home  be  spread  abroad  ? 
Tis  grief  enough  within  doors.    At  nrst  sight 
IdQne  uncle  could  run  o'er  his  prodigal  life 
As  perfectly  as  if  his  serious  eye 
Had  numbered  all  his  follies : 
Knew  of  his  mortgaged  lands,  his  friends  in  bonds. 
Himself  withered  with  debts ;  and  in  that  minute 
Had  I  added  his  usage  and  unkindness, 
Twould  have  confounded  every  thought  of  good : 
Where  now,  fathering  his  riots  on  his  youth, 
Which  time  and  tame  experience  will  wake  ofl^— 
Guessing  his  kindness  to  me  (as  I  smooth'd  him 
With  all  the  skill  I  had,  though  his  deserts 
Are  in  form  uglier  than  an  unshaped  bear). 
He's  ready  to  prefer  him  to  some  office 
And  place  at  court:  a  good  and  sure  relief 
To  all  his  stooping  fomnes.   'TwiU  be  a  means,  I  hope. 
To  make  new  leaffue  betfreen  us,  and  redeem 
His  virtues  with  nis  lands. 

8er.  I  should  think  so,  mistress.  If  he  should  not  now  be 
kind  to  yoiL  and  love  you,  and  cherish  you  up,  I  should  tlunk  the 
devil  himself  kqst  open  house  in  him. 

Wife.  I  doubt  not  but  he  wilL  Now  prithee  leave  me ;  I 
think  I  hear  him  oeming. 

8er,  I  am  gone.  ISxU. 

Wife.  By  this  flood  means  I  shall  preserve  my  lands^ 
And  free  my  husband  out  of  usurenr  hands. 
x2 
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Now  there's  no  need  of  sale ;  my  unole  's  kind : 
I  hope,  if  aught,  this  will  content  his  mind. 
Here  comes  my  hushand. 

JSnter  Husband. 

Rus.  Now,  are  you  oome?  Where's  the  money?  Let's  see 
the  money.  Is  the  rubhish  sold  P  those  wise-acres,  your  lands  ? 
Why  when  ?  The  money  ?  Where  is  it  ?  Pour  it  down ;  down 
with  it,  down  with  it :  X  say,  pourt  on  the  ground ;  lef  s  see  it, 
let* s  see  it 

Wife.  Good  Sir,  keep  but  in  patience,  and  I  hope  my  words 
shall  like*  you  well  1  bring  you  better  comfdrt  than  the  sale  of 
my  dowry. 

JIus.  Ha!  Whafsthat? 

Wife.  Fray,  do  not  fri|[ht  me.  Sir,  but  vouchsafe  me  hearing. 
My  uncle,  glad  of  your  kmdness  to  me  and  mild  usage  (for  so  I 
made  it'  to  mm),  hath,  in  pity  of  vour  declining  fortune^  pro- 
vided a  place  for  you  at  court,  of  worth  and  credit ;  which  so 
much  overjoyed  me — 

Jliig.  Out  on  thee,  filth !  over  and  overjoyed,  when  I'm  in  tor- 
ment ?  ISpurns  her."]  Thou  politic  whore,  subtiler  than  nine 
devils,  was  this  thy  journey  to  nunck  ?  to  set  down  the  history  of 
me,  of  my  state  and  fortunes  ?  Shall  I  that  dedicated  myself  to 
pleasure,  be  now  confined  in  service  ?  to  crouch  and  stand,  hke 
an  old  man,  i'  the  hams  ;t  my  hat  off?  I  that  could  never  abide 
to  uncover  my  head  i'  the  church  ?  Base  slut !  this  fruit  bear 
thy  complaints. 

Wife-  O,  heaven  knows 
That  my  complaints  wejrejDraises,  and  best  words, 
Of  you  and  your  estate.    Only,  my  friends 
Knew  of  your  mortgaged  lands,  and  were  possess'd 
Of  every  accident  before  I  came. 
If  you  suspect  it  but  a  plot  in  me. 
To  keep  my  dowry,  or  lor  mine  own  good. 
Or  my  poor  children's  (though  it  suits  a  mother 
To  show  a  natural  care  in  their  reliefs). 
Yet  Fll  forget  myself  to  calm  your  blood : 
Consume  i^  as  your  pleasure  counsels  you. 
And  all  I  wish  even  clemency  affords ; 
Give  me  but  pleasant  looks  and  modest  words. 

Eiis,  Money,  whore,  money,  or  111—  IDraws  a  dagger. 

Enter  a  Sesyant  hattilp. 

What  the  devil !  How  now  !  thy  hasty  news  ? 

Ser.  May  it  please  you.  Sir — 

Bus.  What !  may  I  not  look  unon  my  dagger  ? 
Speak,  villain,  or  I  will  execute  the  point  on  thee : 
Quick,  short. 

8er.  Why,  Sir,  a  gentleman  from  the  Universily  stays  below  to 
speak  with  you.  [Exit, 

*  Hease.  t  /.  e.  with  his  knees  bent 
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J3w.  Prom  theXJmyersily?  8o;Univer8i<y:— that  long  word 
runs  thrqagh  me.  [SxU. 

Wife,  W98  ever  wife  bo  wretchedly  beset  ? 
Had  not  this  news  stepp'd  in  between,  the  point 
Had  offer'd  violence  unto  mr  breast. 
That  which  some  women  caU  great  misery, 
Would  show  but  little  here ;  would  scarce  be  seen 
Among  my  miseries.    I  may  compare, 
For  wretched  fortunes,  with  all  wives  that  are. 
Nothing  will  please  him,  until  all  be  nothing. 
He  calls  it  slavery  to  be  preferred ; 
A  place  of  credit,  a  base  servitude. 
"Wnat  shall  become  of  me,  and  my  poor  children, 
INf  o  here,  and  one  at  nurse  ?  my  pretty  beggars  ! 
I  see  how  Euin  with  a  palsied  hand 
Begins  to  shake  this  ancient  seat  to  dust : 
The  heavy  weight  of  sorrow  draws  my  lids 
Over  my  dankish*  eyes :  I  can  scarce  see ; 
This  gnef  will  last ;— it  wakes  and  sleeps  with  me.  [Exit 

8CENE  IK-^Another  Apartment  in  the  same. 
JSnter  HUSBAND  and  the  Masteb  of  a  College. 

Hue.  Please  you  draw  near.  Sir;  you're  exceeding  welcome. 

Mati.  Thafs  my  doubt;  I  fear  I  come  not  to  be  welcome. 

Hue,  Yes,  howsoever. 

Matt  'Tis  not  my  fashion,  Sir,  to  dwell  in  long  circumstance, 
but  to  be  plain  and  effectual;  therefore  to  the  purpose.  The 
cause  of  my  settinff  forth  was  piteous  and  lamentable.  That 
hopeftil  young  gentleman  your  brother,  whose  virtues  we  all 
love  dearly,  through  your  default  and  unnatural  negligence  lies 
in  bond  executed  for  your  debt,— a  prisoner;  all  his  studies 
amazed,t  his  hope  struck  dead,  and  the  pride  of  his  youth  muf- 
fled in  these  dark  clouds  of  oppression. 

Eue,  Umph,  umph,  umph ! 

Mcut.  O  you  have  killed  the  towardest  hope  of  all  our  Uni- 
versity :  wherefore,  without  repentance  and  amends,  expect  pon- 
derous and  sudden  judgments  to  fall  grievously  upon  you.  Your 
brother,  a  man  who  profited  in  his  divine  employments,  and 
might  have  made  ten  thousand  souls  fit  for  heaven,  is  now  by 
your  careless  courses  cast  into  prison,  which  you  must  answer 
for ;  and  assure  your  spirit  it  will  come  home  at  length. 

Hut.  O  God !  oh ! 

Most.  Wise  men  think  iQ  of  you ;  others  CT)eak  ill  of  you ;  no 
man  loves  you:  nay,  even  those  whom  honesty  condemns 
oondemn  you :  And  take  this  from  the  virtuous  affection  I  bear 
your  brother ;  never  look  for  prosperous  hour,  good  thoughts, 
quiet  sleep,  contented  walks,  nor  an^hing  that  makes  man  per- 
iod^ till  you  redeem  him.  What  is  your  answer  ?  How  will 
you  D^tow  him  ?  Upon  desperate  misery,  or  better  hopes  ?— I 
suffer  till  I  hear  your  answer. 

*  J.  e.  moistened.  '  t  J.  e.  stunned. 

X  i.e.  jaerfectlr  harpy. 
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Bus.  Sir,  you  haye  nmoh  wrought  with  me ;  X  fbel  yoirin  my 
floul :  you  are  your  artf's  master.  I  never  had  uiaaid  till  now : 
your  syllables  have  otoft  me.  Both  for  your  wcnrds  and  nains  I 
thank  you.  I  cannot  but  admowledge  ^evcniB  ^Trongs  done  to 
my  brother ;  mightfy,  mighly,  mighty,  nug^ty  wr(»igs.  Within, 
there. 

Enter  a  Servemt. 

JBut.  Pill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.  [Sadt  Servant.}  Alas,  poor 
brother,  bruised  with  an  execution  for  my  sake ! 

Mast,  A  bruise  indeed  makes  many  a  mortal  sore, 
Till  the  grave  cure  them. 

Me-enter  Servant  with  wine. 

Sua.  Sir,  I  begin  to  you ;  you've  chid  your  welcome. 

Moat  I  could  have  wished  it  better  for  your  sake.  I  pledge 
you.  Sir :— To  the  kind  man  in  prison. 

Ems.  Let  it  be  so.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  please  to  spend  but  a  few 
minutes  in  a  walk  about  my  grounds  below,  my  man  here  shall 
attend  you.  I  doubt  not  but  by  that  time  to  be  furnished  of  a 
sufficient  answer,  and  therein  my  brother  fiiUy  satisfied. 

Moat.  Good  Sir,  in  that  the  aE|;els  would  be  pleased. 
And  the  world's  murmurs  calm'd;  and  I  should  say, 
I  set  forth  then  upon  a  lucky  day. 

[Bxevnt  Masteb  and  Sentant, 

Sua.  O  thou  confused  man !  Thy  pleasant  sins  have  undone 
thee;  thy  damnation  has  beggared  thee.  That  heaven  should 
say  we  must  not  sin,  and  yet  made  women !  give  our  senses 
way  to  find  pleasure,  which  being  found,  confounds  us !  Why 
should  we  know  those  things*  so  much  misuse  us  ?  O,  would 
virtue  had  been  forbidden !  We  should  then  have  proved  all 
virtuous ;  for  'tis  our  blood  to  love  what  we  are  forbidden.  Had 
not  drunkenness  been  forbidden,  what  man  would  have  been 
fool  to  a  beast,  and  zany  to  a  swine,— to  show  tricks  in  the  mire  ? 
What  is  there  in  three  dice,t  to  make  a  man  draw  thrice  tluree 
thousand  acres  into  the  compass  of  a  little  round  table^  and  with 
the  gentleman's  palsy  in  the  nand  shake  out  his  post^ity.  IMeveS 
or  beggars  P  'Tis  done ;  I  have  don'>t  i'  faith :  terrible,  horrible 
misery !— -How  wellj  was  I  left !  Very  well,  very  weU.  My 
lands  showed  like  a  mil  moon  about  me ;  but  now  the  moon  ^  in 
the  last  quarter,— waning,  waning ;  and  I  am  mad  to  think  that 
moon  was  mine;  mine  and  my  father's,  and  my  fore^etthers'; 
generations,  generations.— BoWn  goes  the  house  of  us ;  down, 
down  it  sinks.  Now  is  the  name  a  begoar ;  begs  in  me.  That 
name  which  himdreds  of  years  has  made  this  shire  funous,  in  m^ 
and  my  posterity  runs  out.  In  my  seed  five  are  made  miserabl* 
besides  myself:  my  riot  is  now  my  brother's  gaoler,  my  wifis'd 
oghini^  my  three  boys'  penury,  and  mine  own  confusion. 
Why  sit  my  hairs  upon  my  cursed  head  ?  [  Tear  a  Ma  hair. 

Will  not  tms  poison  scatter  them  P  §    O,  my  brother 's 

•  (That.)  t  PMsage,  or  pass-dice,  was  played  with  three  dice. 

t  (Off.)  ^  Alluding  to  the  effects  of  some  kinds  of  poison. 
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In  execution  among  devils  thftt 

Stretch  him  and  miike  him  give  ;*  and  I  in  want, 

Not  ahle  for  to  hye,  nor  to  redeem  him ! 

Divines  and  dyin^  men  may  talk  of  hell, 

But  in  my  heart  its  several  torments  dwell ; 

Slavery  and  misery.    Who,  in  this  case, 

Would  not  take  up  money  upon  his  soul  P 

Flawn  his  salvation,  Uve  at  interest  ? 

I  that  did  ever  in  ahundanoe  dwell. 

For  me  to  want,  exceeds  the  throes  of  hell. 

Enter  a  little  Boy  with  a  top  and  scourge. 

Son,  What  ail  you,  father  ?  Are  you  not  well  ?  I  cannot 
scourge  my  top  as  lonK  as  you  stand  so.  You  take  up  all  the 
room  with  your  wide  legs.  Puh !  you  cannot  make  me  afraid 
with  this ;  I  fear  no  vizards,  nor  hugDears.t 

ISe  taikes  up  the  child  by  the  skirts  of  his  long  coat  with 
one  hand,  and  draws  his  dagger  with  the  other. 

Sus.  dp.  Sir,  for  here  thou  hast  no  inheritance  left.t 

8on.  O,  what  will  you  do,  father  ?    I  am  your  white  boy. 

Sus.  l^u  Shalt  be  my  red  boy ;  take  that.  {Strikes  him. 

Son.  O,  you  hurt  me,  father. 

I£us.  My  ^dest  beggar, 
Thou  shalt  not  Uve  to  ask  an  usurer  bread ; 
To  cry  at  a  great  man's  gate :  or  f oUow, 
Ghod  your  honour,  by  a  ooaoh ;  no,  nor  your  brother : 
*Tis  charity  to  brain  you. 

Son.  How  shall  I  learn,  now  my  head 's  broke  ? 

Sus.  Bleed,  bleed.  [Stabs  him. 

Bather  than  beg.    Be  not  thv  name's  disgrace  : 
Spurn  thou  thy  fortunes  first ;  if  they  be  base, 
Come  view  thy  second  brothers.    Fates!  My  children's  blood 
Shall  spin  into  your  faces ;  you  shall  seei, 
How  confidently  we  scorn  beggary !  [Exit  with  his  Son. 

SCENE  r. 

A  Maid  disc&wrtd  with  a  Child  in  her  arms  ;  the  Mother  on  a 
couch  by  her,  asleep. 

Maid.  Sleep,  sweet  babe ;  sorrow  makes  thy  mother  sleep : 
It  bodes  small  good  when  heaviness  falls  so  deep. 
Hush,  prettar  boy ;  thy  hopes  might  have  been  better. 
'Tis  lost  at  dice,  what  ancient  honour  won : 
Hacdj  when  the  father  plays  away  the  son ! 
Kothmg  but  misery  serves  in  this  house ; 
Bnin  and  desolation.    Oh ! 

Enter  Husband,  with  his  Son  bleeding. 

Sus.  Whore,  give  me  that  boy.  [Strives  with  her  for  the  child. 

*  Leather  when  stretched  is  said  to  give. 

t  The  child  mistakes  the  distortions  of  real  passion  for  grimaces  exhi* 
bited  onlf  with  a  sportive  intention  to  fHghten  him. 

t  He  means  that  his  child  having  nothing  left  on  earth,  he  will  send 
him  to  heaven. 
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Maid,.  O  help,  hel^ !  Out  alas !  murder,  murder ! 

Ru8,  Are  you  goesipingt  you  pratins,  sturdy  quean  ? 
1*11  break  your  clamour  with  your  neck.  Down  stairs ; 
Tumble,  tumble  headlong.    So:— 

\Ue  throwi  her  down  and  atahs  the  child. 
The  surest  way  to  charm*  a  woman's  tongue, 
Is— bresJc  her  neck :  a  poUtidan  did  itf 

Son,  Mother,  mother ;  I  am  kill'd,  mother.      [Wipe  awakeM, 

Wife.  Ha.  who*s  that  cried  ?  O  me !  my  children ! 
Both,  both,  oloody,  bloodr !  f  Catches  up  the  youngeti  child, 

Sue.  Strumpet,  let  go  the  boy,  let  go  the  beggar. 

W^e.  O  my  sweet  husband ! 

But.  Pilth,  harlot 

TF\fe.  O,  what  will  you  do,  dear  husband  ? 

Bus.  Give  me  the  bastard. 

W\fe.  Tour  own  sweet  boy— 

Bus.  There  are  too  many  heggars. 

W\fe.  Good  my  husband— 

Bus.  Dost  thou  prevent  me  still  P 

W^e,  O  God ! 

Bus.  Have  at  his  heart  IStabs  at  the  child  in  her  arme. 

Wife.  O,  my  dear  boy ! 

Bus.  Brat,  thou  shalt  not  live  to  shame  thy  house— 

Wife,  Oh  heaven !  \,She  is  hurt,  and  sinks  down. 

Bus.  And  perish !— Now  be  gone : 

There's  whores  enough,  and  want  would  make  thee  one. 

JEJnter  a  Seevant. 

8er.  O  Sir,  what  deeds  are  these  P 

Bus.  Base  slave,  my  vassal ! 
Com'st  thou  between  my  fury  to  Question  me  ? 

Ser.  Were  you  the  devil,  1  would  hold  vou.  Sir. 

Bus.  Hold  me  ?  Presumption !  Til  undo  tnee  for  it 

Ser.  'Sblood,  you  have  undone  us  all.  Sir. 

Bus.  Tug  at  thy  master  P 

Ser.  Tug  at  a  monster. 

Bus.  Have  I  no  power  ?  shall  my  slave  fetter  me  ? 

Ser.  Nay  then  the  devil  wrestles ;  I  am  tlurown. 

Bus.  O  villain !  now  TU  tug  thee,  now  111  tear  thee ; 
Set  quick  spurs  to  my  vassal ;  t  bruise  him,  trample  him. 
So ;  I  think  thou  wilt  not  follow  me  in  haste. 
My  horse  stands  ready  saddled.    Away,  away ; 
Now  to  my  brat  at  nurse,  my  sucking  beggar : 
Fates,  111  not  leave  you  one  to  trample  on !  [JBxH, 

*  7.  e.  to  sUence. 

t  The  reference  here  is  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  the  death  of  whose  first 
wife  is  said,  in  the  celebrated  libel  called  IXces/er**  CommonweaUk,  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  her  beingthrown  down  stairs  at  Cnnmor,  by  her  hua- 
band's  order. 

t  The  ancient  spurs  had  rowels  whose  points  were  more  than  an  indi 
long. 
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8CHNJE  VL—Cowrt  h^ore  the  House, 
Hwter  HUSBANB ;  to  him  the  MASTEB  of  the  College, 
M(ut.  How  is  it  with  you.  Sir  P 
Methinksyou  look  of  a  mstiuoted  colour. 
Sue,  "Who,  I,  Sir?  'Tis  but  your  fancy. 
Please  you  walk  in,  Sir,  and  ru  soon  resolve  you : 
I  want  one  small  part  to  make  up  the  sum, 
And  then  my  brother  shall  rest  satisfied. 
Matt.  I  shall  be  i^d  to  see  it :  Sir,  I'll  attend  you.     [JSxemt, 

SCJSin:  ni,—A  Hoom  in  the  House. 
The  WiPB,  Sbbyant,  and  Childben  discovered, 
8er,  Oh.  I  am  scarce  able  to  heave  up  myself, 
He  has  so  oruised  me  with  his  devilish  weight. 
And  torn  my  flesh  with  his  blood-hasly  spur : 
A  man  before  of  easy  constitution, 
Till  now  Hell-power  supplied,  to  his  soul's  wrong : 
O  how  damnation  can  make  weak  men  strong ! 

JEnter  the  Masteb  qf  the  College  amd  two  Sebyai^ts. 

8er,  O  the  most  piteous  deed,  Sir,  since  you  came ! 

Mcut.  A  deadly  greeting !  Hath  he  summed  up  these 
To  satisfy  his  brother  ?    Here's  another ; 
And  by  the  bleeding  infants,  the  d^d  mother. 

Wife,  Ohl  ho! 

Mast.  Surgeons !  surgeons !  she  recovers  life  :— 
One  of  his  men  all  &int  and  bloodied ! 

1  8er.  Follow ;  our  murderous  master  has  took  horse 
To  kill  his  child  at  nurse.    O,  follow  quickly. 

Most,  I  am  the  readiest ;  it  shall  be  my  charge 
To  raise  the  town  upon  him. 

1  8er.  Good  Sir,  do  follow  him. 

.  [Exeunt  Masteb  and  two  Sebvants. 

Wife,  O  my  children! 

1  8er,  How  is  it  with  my  most  aMcted  mistress  ? 

Wife.  Why  do  I  now  recover  ?  Why  half  Uve, 
To  see  my  children  bleed  before  mine  eyes  ? 
A  sight  aole  to  kill  a  mother's  breast,  without 
An  executioner.— What,  art  thou  mangled  too  ? 

1  Ser.  I,  thinking  to  prevent  what  his  quick  mischiefs 
Had  so  soon  acted,  came  and  rush'd  upon  him. 
We  smuggled ;  but  a  fouler  strength  than  his 
O'erthrew  me  with  his  arms :  then  did  he  bruise  me, 
And  rent  my  flesh,  and  robVd  me  of  my  hair ; 
Like  a  man  mad  in  ezecutioiL 
Made  me  unfit  to  rise  and  follow  him. 

Wife.  What  is  it  has  b^[uiled  him  of  all  grace, 
And  stole  away  humanity  ftt>m  nis  breast  ? 
To  slay  his  children,  purpose  to  kill  his  wife, 
Andspoil  his  servants— 
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JEtUer  a  Sebyakt. 

Ser.  Please  70a  to  leave  this  most  aooorsed  plaoe : 
A  surgeon  waits  within. 

Wife.  Willing  to  leave  it  ? 
Tis  guilty  of  sweet  blood,  innocent  blood : 
Muitier  has  took  this  chamber  with  Aill  hands, 
And  will  ne'er  out  as  long  as  the  house  stands.  ISxevmL 

SCENJS  nU.—A  High  JRoad. 

Enter  Husband.    Ee  faUt, 

Sua,  O  stumbling  jade,  the  spavin  overtake  l^ee ! 
The  fifty  diseases  stop  thee  !• 
Oh,  I  am  sorely  bruised !    Plague  founder  thee ! 
Thou  runn'st  at  ease  and  pleasure.    Heart  of  chance ! 
To  throw  me  now,  within  a  flightf  o'  the  town, 
In  such  plain  even  ground  too !  'Sfoot,  a  man 
May  dice  upon  it,  and  throw  away  the  meadows.]: 
FUthy  beast ! 

[Gry  withi»^    Follow,  follow,  follow. 

Mus,  Ha !  i  hear  sounds  of  men,  like  hue  and  cry. 
Up,  up,  and  strupKle  to  thy  horse :  make  on ; 
Dispatch  that  little  beggar,  and  all's  done. 

\Cry  mt7iin,\  Here,  here ;  this  way,  this  way. 

Mus,  At  my  Dack !  Oh, 
What  fate  have  I !  my  liipbs  deny  me  go. 
My  will  is  barred ;  beggary  claims  a  part. 

0  could  I  here  reach  to  the  infant's  heart ! 

Enter  the  Masteb  of  the  College,  three  GbKTLEMBK,  and 
Attendantt  with  halberde. 

All.  Here,  here ;  yonder,  yonder. 

Mast.  Unnatural  flinty,  more  than  barbarous ! 
The  Scythians,  or  tne  mar  ole-hearted  Pates^ 
Gould  not  have  acted  more  remonteless  deeds. 
In  their  relentless  natures,  than  these  of  thine. 
Was  this  the  answer  I  lon^  waited  on  ? 
The  satisfaction  for  thy  pnson'd  brother  P 

Sue.  Why,  he  can  have  no  more  of  us  than  our  skins, 
And  some  of  them  want  but  ^eain^. 

1  Gent.  Great  sins  have  made  bun  impudent 

Mast.  He  has  shed  so  much  blood,  that  he  cannot  blush. 

2  Ghnt.  Away  with  him,  bear  him  to  the  justice's. 
A  gentleman  of  worship  dwdiis  at  hand : 

There  shall  his  deeds  be  blazed. 

J2t».  Why,  all  the  better. 
My  ^ory  tis  to  have  my  action  known ; 

1  grieve  for  nothing,  but  I  miss'd  of  one.     * 
Mast.  There's  little  of  a  &ther  in  that  grief: 

Bear  him  away.  [Exeunt. 

*  There  is  an  old  book  entitled  the  <*Flfty  Diseases  of  a  Hone,**  tay 
Oervase  M  arkham. 
t  /.  e.  an  arrow's  readi.  X  Ptay  them  away. 
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SCENE  IX,    A  Eoomim  the  Houte  of  a  Magistrate, 
Enter  a  Knight  and  three  Gektuembn. 

Knighi,  Endanger'd  so  his  wife  ?  murder'd  his  ohildren  P 

1  Oent,  80  the  cry  goes. 

Knight.  I  am  soro^  I  e'er  knew  him ; 
That  ever  he  took  liie  and  natural  beins 
From  such  an  honoured  stock,  and  Mr  descent, 
Till  this  Mack  minute  without  stain  or  blemisL 

1  Geni,  Here  come  the  men. 

Enter  Masteb  qfthe  College^  d^o,  vrith  the  :Prieoner. 

Knight.  The  serpent  of  his  house  !•  I  am  sorry 
For  this  time,  that  I  am  in  place  of  justice. 

Mast.  Please  you.  Sir— 

Knight.  Do  not  repeat  it  twice ;  I  know  too  much : 
Would  it  had  ne'er  been  thought  on !    Sir,  1  bleed  for  you. 

1  Qent.  Tour  other's  sorrows  are  aliye  m  me. 
What  made  you  show  such  monstrous  cruelly  P 

Sue.  In  a  word.  Sir.  I  have  consumed  all  played  away  long- 
acre  ;  and  I  thought  it  the  charitablest  deed  I  could  do,  to  cozen 
beggary,  and  knock  my  house  o*  the  head. 

Knight.  O,  in  a  cooler  blood  you  will  repent  it. 

Sue.  I  repent  now  that  one  is  left  unkill'd ; 
Mybrat  at  nurse.    I  would  ftdl  fain  have  wean'd  him. 

Knight.  Well,  I  do  not  think,  but  in  to-morrow's  judgment. 
The  terror  will  sit  closer  to  your  soul, 
When  the  dread  thought  of  death  rem^nbersf  you  : 
To  further  which,  take  this  sad  Yoice  from  me, 
Never  was  act  play'd  more  unnaturaUy. 

Sns.  I  thank  you.  Sir. 

Knight.  Go  lead  him  to  the  gaol : 
Where  justice  claims  all,  there  must  pity  fail 

Ens.  Come,  come ;  away  with  me.        [Exeunt  HtrsBAKD,  ^e. 

Mast.  Sir,  tou  dewrve  the  worship  of  your  place : 
Would  all  did  so !  In  you  the  law  is  grace. 

Knight.  It  is  mr  wish  it  Giiould  be  so. — Buinous  man ! 
The  desolation  of  nis  house,  the  blot 
Upon  his  predecessors'  honour'd  name ! 
That  man  is  nearest  shame,  that  is  past  shame.^  lExeunt. 

SCENE  X.-— Before  Calverly  Sail 

Enter  Bjjbbsjsd  guarded,  Masteb  of  the  College,  Gektlemen, 
and  Attendants. 

Hus.  I  am  right  against  my  house,— seat  of  my  ancestors : 
I  hear  my  wife^s  alive,  but  much  endanger'd. 
Let  me  entreat  to  speauc  with  her,  before 
The  prison  gripe  me. 

•  Becaase  he  had  destroyed  his  whole  family,  as  the  seipent  of  Aaron. 

1 1,  e.  comes  upon  you. 

t  L  e.  nearest  to  public,  who  is  lost  to  private  shame. 
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His  Wife  is  brought  in. 

Gent.  See,  here  she  comes  of  herself. 

W%(e,  O  my  sweet  husband,  my  dear  distressed  husbttDd, 
Now  in  the  hands  of  unrelenting  laws. 
My  greatest  sorrow,  my  extremest  bleeding ; 
Now  mysoul bleeds. 

I£us.  How  now  ?  Kind  to  me  ?  Did  I  not  wound  thee  ? 
Left  thee  for  dead? 

W^e,  Tut,  far,  far  greater  wounds  did  my  breast  feel ; 
Unkindness  strikes  a  deeper  wound  than  steeL 
You  have  been  still  unkind  to  me. 

JETfw.  'Faith,  and  so  1  think  1  have ; 
I  did  my  murders  roughly  out  of  hand. 
Desperate  and  sudden :  but  thou  hast  devised 
A  fine  way  now  to  kill  me :  thou  hast  given  mine  eyes 
Seven  wounds  apiece.    Now  ghdes  the  devil  from  me, 
Departs  at  every  joint ;  heaves  up  my  nails. 
O  catch  him  torments  that  were  ne'er  invented ! 
Bind  him  one  thousand  more.*  you  blessed  angels. 
In  that  pit  bottomless !    Let  nim  not  rise 
To  make  men  act  unnatural  tragedies ; 
To  spread  into  a  father,  and  in  fury 
Make  him  his  children  s  executioner ; 
Murder  his  wife,  his  servants,  and  who  not  P — 
For  that  man 's  dark,  where  heaven  is  quite  forgot 

Wife.  O  my  repentant  husband  1 

JSTie*.  O  my  dear  soul,  whom  I  too  much  have  wrong'd : 
For  death  I  die,  and  for  this  have  I  long'd. 

Wife,  Thou  shouldst  not,  be  assiired,  for  these  faults  die. 
If  the  law  could  forgive  as  soon  as  I. 

[The  two  children  laid  (mL 

JIu8,  What  sight  is  yonder  P 

Wife,  O,  our  two  bleeding  boys, 
Laid  forth  upon  the  threshold. 

Hue.  Here^s  weight  enough  to  make  a  heart-string  crack. 
O  were  it  lawful  that  your  pretty  souls 
Might  look  from  heaveA  into  your  father's  eyes. 
Then  should  you  see  the  penitent  glasses  melt, 
And  both  your  murders  shoot  upon  my  cheeks !  f 
But  you  are  playing  in  the  angels'  laps, 
And  will  not  look  on  me,  who,  void  of  grace, 
Kill'd  you  in  beggary. 

0  that  I  might  mv  wishes  now  attain, 

1  should  then  wish  you  living  were  a^ain, 
Though  I  did  beg  with  you,  which  tmng  I  fear'd : 
O,  'twas  the  enemy  my  eyes  so  blear'd !  I     . 

O.  would  you  could  pray  heaven  me  to  forgive, 
That  will  unto  my  end  repentant  live ! 

•  J.  e.  years. 

t  /.  e.  blushes  or  tears  for  your  murders  dart  along  my 

t  L  e.  the  devil,  who  so  deceived  me. 
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Wife.  It  makes  me  e'eo  forget  all  other  sorrows, 
And  live  apart  with  this. 

Offi,,  Come,  will  you  go  ? 

H.U8,  111  kiss  the  blood  I  spilt,  and  then  PU  go : 
My  soul  is  bloodied,  well  may  my  lips  be  so. 
Fwrewell,  dear  wife ;  now  thou  and  I  must  part ; 
I  of  thy  wrongs  repent  me  with  my  heart. 

Wife.  O  stay ;  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Bms.  That's  but  in  vain ;  you  see  it  must  be  so. 
Parewell  ye  bloody  ashes  of  my  bojrs ! 
My  punishments  are  their  eternal  ioys.* 
Let  every  father  look  into  my  deeds, 
And  then  their  heirs  may  prosper,  while  mine  bleeds. 

_^'  {ExewKt  Husband  and  Officebs. 

Wife.  More  wretched  am  I  now  in  this  distress, 
Than  former  sorrows  made  me. 

Mcut.  O  kind  wife. 
Be  comforted ;  one  joy  is  yet  unmurder'd  \ 
You  have  a  boy  at  nurse  j  your  joy 's  in  him. 

Wife,  Bearer  than  all  is  my  poor  husband's  life. 
Heaven  give  my  body  strength,  which  is  yet  faint 
With  much  expense  of  blood,  and  I  will  kneel. 
Sue  for  his  life,  number  up  all  mv  friends 
To  plead  for  pardon  for  my  dear  husband's  life. 

Mast.  Was  it  in  man  to  wound  so  kind  a  creature  ? 
Ill  ever  praise  a  woman  for  thy  sake. 
I  must  return  with  grief;  my  answer's  setH* 
I  shall  bring  news  weighs  heavier  than  the  debt 
Two  brothers,  one  in  bond  lies  overthrown, 
This  on  a  deadlier  execution.  IJExennt  omnes. 

*  I.  e.  that  for  which  I  shall  be  punished,  lias  proved  their  introdaction 
to  everlasting  happiness, 
t  /.  e.  fixed,  settled. 
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TITUS  AITOBONICUS. 


THBpreponderanoeoforiticism  is  altogether  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  this  play  among  the  undoubted  works  of  Shaks- 
peare.  The  most  probable  statemetLt  oonnecldng  our  author  with 
the  play  is  that  made  by  Bavenscroft,  who,  in  the  preface  to  an 
alteration  of  the  tragedy,  published  in  1687,  says  that  he  had 
been  ''told  by  some  anciently  oonversant  with  'the  stage,  that  it 
was  not  originally  Shakspeare's,  but  brought  by  a  private  author 
to  be  acted ;  he  only  gave  some  master  touches  to  one  or  two  of 
the  principal  parts  or  characters." 

"Titus  Andronicus,"  observes  Hazlitt,  ''is  certainly  as  unlike 
Shakspeare's  usual  style  as  it  is  possible.  It  is  an  accumulation 
of  vulgar  physical  horrors,  in  which  the  power  exercised  by  the 
poet  bears  no  proportion  to  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  sub- 
ject" 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


PERSONS  REPRESENTED. 


SATURNINUS,  Son  to  the  late  Em- 
peror of  Rtme,  and  qftenbard* 
declared  Emperor  himself. 

BASSIANUS,  Brother  to  Satumi- 
mui  in  love  vrilh  LavMa. 

TITUS  ANDRONICUS,  a  noble  Ro- 
man, General  against  the  Oothe. 

MARCUS  ANPRONICUS,  Trilmne 
of  the  People,  a$ul  Brother  to  Titus. 

LUCIUS,     •) 

QUINTUS,  \  Sons  to  Titus  Androni- 

MARTIUS,  f    eus. 

MUTIUS,     J 

YOUNG  LUCIUS,  a  Boy,  Son  to 
Lucius. 

PUBLIUS,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tri- 
bune. 


iBMILIUS,  a  noble  Roman. 
ALARBUS,      1 

CHIRON,         V  Sons  to  Tamora. 
DEMETRIUS,  J 

AARON,  a  Moor,  belovedbp  Tamora. 
A   CAPTAIN,    TRIBUNE,    MES- 
SENGER, and  CLOWN,  Rotnans. 


TAMORA,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
LAV  I NIA,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andro- 

nieus. 
A  NURSE,  and  a  BLACK  CHILD. 

KiNSMBM  OF  Titus,  Sbnators, 
Tribunes,  Officbrs,  SoLnisRS, 
and  Attbndants. 


ScENB.— Rome,  and  tlie  country  near  it. 


ACT  I. 


SCJENB  L—jRome,  before  the  Capitol 

I%e  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  wppecmng ;  the  Tribunes  and 
Senators  aloft,  09  in  the  Senate,  Enter,  below,  SaturnikUs 
and  hie  followers,  on  one  side ;  and  Bassianus  and  hie  foU 
lotoera  on  the  other;  with  drum  and  colours. 

Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
Plead  my  successive  title*  with  your  swords: 
I  am  his  first-born  son.  that  was  the  last 
That  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Bome ; 
Then  let  my  fathcor's  honours  live  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 

Bas.  Romans,— friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my  right,— 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Gsesar's  son, 
Were  ffraoious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 


TOL.  T. 


*  /.  e.  my  title  to  the  succession. 
Y 
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And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 

The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 

To  justice,  continence,  and  nobiUty : 

But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine  ; 

And,  Bomans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 

JEfUer  MabCUS  Andbonicus,  aloft,  noUh  the  Crown, 

Mar,  Princes  that  strive  by  factions,  and  by  friends. 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery.— 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Eome,  for  whom  we  stand 
A  special  party,  have,  by  their  common  voice. 
In  election  for  the  Bioman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumamea  Pius 
Por  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Bome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls : 
He  by  the  senate  is  aocited*  home, 
Piom  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths, 
That,  with  his  sons,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yoked  a  nation  strons,  trained  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  nrst  he  undertook  « 

This  cause  of  Kome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  Pive  times  he  hath  retum'd 
Bleeding  to  Bome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Betums  the  ^ooid  Andronicus  to  Borne, 
Benowned  Titus,  flounshing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — By  honour  of  his  name. 
Whom,  worthily,  vou  would  have  now  succeed. 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore- 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat,  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my  thoughts ! 

Bos.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afiy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  int^ity. 
And  so  1  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine. 
Thy  nobler  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons, 
And  her,  to  whom  my  thoujghts  are  humbled  all. 
Gracious  Lavinia^  Bome's  nch  ornament 
That  I  will  here  oismiBs  inv  loving  friends 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  &vour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

{Exeunt  the  follotoen  qfBASSiAKVS. 

Sat.  PriendSv  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my  rights 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

[IJxetmt  the  foUowere  qf  Satusnikus. 
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Borne,  be  as  iust  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  conndent  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  ^tes,  and  let  me  in. 
£<u,  Tnbunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sattjbninus  and  Basbllnvs  go  into  the  Capitoly  and 
exeunt  with  Senatobs,  Mabcus,  Jj^c, 

SCENE  II,— The  same. 

Enter  a  CAPTAIN,  and  others. 

Cap,  Bomans,  make  way ;  The  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  "Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  retum'd. 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword. 
And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Flourish  of  trumpets,  Sec.  Enter  Murrus  and  MaBTIUS  :  after 
them,  two  men  hearing  a  cqffi/n  covered  with  black;  then 
QuiNTUS  and  LuciTTS.  Jfter  them,  TiTUS  Andbonicus; 
and  then  Tamoba,  with  Alabbtjs,  Chibon,  Demetbius, 
Aabon,  and  other  Goths,  prisoners;  soldiers  and  people  fol- 
lowing.   Hie  bearers  set  down  the  coffin,  cmd  TiTUS  speaks. 

Tit.  Hail,  Bome,  Tictorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds ! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharged  her  fraught,* 
Betums  with  precious  lading  to  tne  bay. 
From  whence  at  first  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs. 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Bome. — 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol,! 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rights  that  we  intend ! — 
Bomans.  of  five  and  twen^  valiant  sons. 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had. 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead ! 
These,  that  survive,  let  Bome  reward  with  love ; 
These,  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 
With  burial  amount  their  ancestors : 
Here  Goths  have  oven  me  leave  to  sheath  my  sword. 
Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thv  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? — 
Make  way  to  lajr  them  by  their  brethren.     [The  tomb  is  opened. 
There  greet  in  ^lence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys, 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility. 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  ms  limbs,  and,  on  a  pile, 

•  Freight.  t  Jupiter 
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Ad  manes  fratrum  sacrifioe  his  flesh,    • 
Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased, 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth.* 

7Ht.  I  give  him  you :  the  noblest  that  surviyefl, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tarn.  Stay^  Boman  brethren  ^7-Gracious  conqueror. 
Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 
A  mother's  tears  in  passiont  for  her  son : 
And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 
O,  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Borne, 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return. 
Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ; 
But  must  mv  sons  be  slaughter'd  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 
O !  if  to  fight  for  kin^  and  common  weal 
Were  piely  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus.  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods  ? 
Draw  near  them  then  in  being  merdftil ; 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobiUty's  true  badge ; 
Thrice-noble  Titus,  spare  mv  first-born  son. 

Tit.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain, 
BeUnously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  mark'd,  and  die  he  must, 
To  appease  their  sroaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luc,  Away  with  him!  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  your  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 

\Exeunt  Lucius,  QuiNTUS,  Maetixts,  and  MuTlUS, 
with  AulBBXTS. 

Tom.  O  cruel,  irrehgious  piety  I 

Chi,  Was  ever  Scythia  half  so  barbarous  ? 

Dem.  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Bome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest^  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolved ;  but  hope  withal. 
The  self-same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opi)ortunity  of  sharp  revenge 
XJpon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in,  his  tent, 
M^  favour  Tamora,  the  queen  of  Goths 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen). 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Se-enter  LuciUS,  QniKTXrs,  Mabtitjs,  and  MUTlirs,  with  their 
ewords  bloody. 


Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  perform'd 
Dur  Boman  rites :  Alarbur  limbs  are  lopped, 

>leappe3 
ng. 
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And  entrails  feed  the  sacAfioing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Bemaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'iarums  welcome  them  to  Eome. 

TU.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded,  and  the  coffins  laid  in  the  tomh. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons; 
Bome's  readiest  champions,  repose  jovl  here, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 
Here  ^ow  no  damnea  grudges ;  here  are  no  storms, . 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 

Enter  Latenia. 

In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons : 
Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  Lord  Titus  long ; 

My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame  I 

Lo!  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 

I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies  \ 

And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel  with  tears  of  joy 

Shed  on  the  earth,  for  thy  return  to  Icome : 

O,  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand. 

Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 
Tit,  Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  reserved 

The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart ! — 

Lavinia,  Uve ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 

And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  !* 

Enter  Maecus  Andbonicus,  Satueninus,  Bassianits,  and 
others. 

Mar.  Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  tritimpher  in  the  eyes  of  Bome ! 

Tit,  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcus. 

Mar,  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful  wars, 
Tou  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all. 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords : 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  hath  aspired  to  Solon's  happmess,! 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed. — 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Bome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune,  and  their  trust, 
This  palliamentf  of  white  and  spotless  hue; 
And  name  thee  m  election  for  the  empire. 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor  s  sons : 
Be  candidate  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Bome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 

*  "  May  thy  life  be  longer  than  mine,  and  thy  praise  longer  than  fiune." 
t  No  man  can  be  pronounced  happy  before  his  death. 
t  A  robe. 
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Than  bis.  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness : 
What !  snould  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you? 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  me, 
And  set  abr(Mtd  new  business  for  you  all  ? 
Eome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years, 
And  buried  one  and  twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms. 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country : 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world : 
Uprighthe  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last 

Ma/r.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the  empery  * 

Sat  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thpu  tell  ? — 

Tit.  Patience,  Prince  Saturnine. 

Sat.  Eomans,  do  me  right ; — 
Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not 
Till  Satuminus  oe  Rome's  emperor  — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell, 
Bather  than  rob  me  of  the  people  s  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince ;  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves. 

Bos.  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die ; 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be :  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes  here, 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages ; 
Will  jo\x  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 

Trib.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you :  and  this  suit  I  make. 
That  you  create  your  emi)eror's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope. 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan'sf  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal : 
Then  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice. 
Crown  him^  and  say, — Long  live  our  emperor  ! 

Ma/r.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort. 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Satuminus,  Rome's  great  emperor ; 
And  say,— Xongr  live  our  emperor  Saturnine  !      [A  long  jlouri»A, 

Sat.  Titus  Ajidronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 

♦  Imperial  digiiity.  f  The  son. 
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Thy  name,  and  honourable  family, 

Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 

Soma's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 

And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 

Tell  me,  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 

Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord ;  and,  in  this  match, 
I  hold  me  highly  honoured  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Eome,  to  Saturnine, — 
King  and  commander  of  our  common- weal, 
The  wide  world's  emperor, — do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 
Presents  well  worthy  Bome's  imperial  lord : 
Beoeive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Borne  shall  record;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  ummp^nkable  deserts, 
Bomans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

2Ht  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 

ITo  Tamora. 
To  him  that,  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sat.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance ; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change  of  cheer. 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Bome : 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Best  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes ;  Madam,  he  comforts  you. 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths. — 
LaTinia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this  ? 

Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia.-— Bomans,  let  us  go : 
Bansomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  tree : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 

Sag,  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Li-VINIA. 

Tit.  How,  Sir  P    Are  you  in  earnest,  then,  my  lord  ? 

£as.  Ay,  noble  Titus;  and  resolved  withal, 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[The  Emperor  courts  Tamoba  in  dumb  show. 

Mar.  Suum  ouique  is  our  Boman  justice : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 

Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt !    Where  is  the  emperor's  guard  P 
Treason,  my  lord;  Lavinia  is  surprised. 

Sat.  Surprised!  by  whom P 

Bas.  By  nim  that  justly  may 
Bear  his  betrothed  ftrom  all  the  world  away. 

[Exewnt  Mabcus  and  Bassianits,  with  Latinia, 
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Mui.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away. 
And  with  my  sword  rll  keep  this  4oor  safe. 

[ExeutU  Lucius,  Quintus*  ««<^  Mabtius. 

Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I'll  soon  bring  her  back. 

Mut  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 

THt  What,  villain  boy ! 
Barr*st  me  my  way  in  Bome  ?  [Titus  kills  Munus. 

Mut.  Help,  Lucius,  help. 

Re-enter  LuciUS. 

Lw!.  Mv  lord,  you  are  unjust :  and,  more  than  so. 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will :  but  not  to  be  his  wife. 
That  is  another's  lawful  promised  love.  [Exit. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  not, 
Not  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock : 
ril  trust,  by  leisure,  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons. 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Bome  to  make  a  stale*  of, 
But  Saturnine  ?  Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  ])roud  brag  of  thine. 
That  saidst,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  nands. 

7Ht.  O  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are  these  ! 

Sat.  But  go  ihj  wavs ;  go,  give  that  changing  piece 
To  him  that  flourish'd  for  her  with  his  sword : 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons. 
To  ruffle  t  in  the  commonwealth  of  Biome. 

Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Sat.  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora^  queen  of  Goths, — 
That  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs. 
Dost  overshine  the  j?allant'st  dames  of  Rome,— 
If  thou  be  pleased  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold^  I  cnoose  thee,  Tamora,  for  my  bride, . 
And  will  create  thee  empress  of  Bome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my  choice  ? 
Ajid  here  I  swear  by  sul  the  Boman  gods, 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  everything 
In  reaoiness  for  Hymenseus  stancL-— 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Bome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espoused  my  bride  alonff  with  me. 

Tom.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Bome  I  swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Gotbs, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desirea, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.  ABcend,  fair  queen.  Pantheon :— Lords,  accompany 

«  A  stalking-horse.  f  BoUy. 
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Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered : 
There  shall  we  c6nsummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[JExeunt  Satueninus,  and  his  followers;  Tamoea,  and 
her  Sons  ;  Aaeon,  and  Goths.  • 

TU.  I  am  not  bid*  to  wait  ui)on  this  bride  ;— 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  talk  alone, 
Dishonoured  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Me-enter  Maecus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Maetius. 

Mar.  O,  Titus,  see,  O,  see,  what  thou  hast  done ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  fooHsh  tribune,  no ;  no  son  of  mine, — 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family ; 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons ! 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial  as  becomes ; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away  !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Bome's  servitors, 
Bepose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls : —  / 

Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius*  deeds  do  plead  for  him ; 
He  miist  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin,  MaH.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

Tit.  And  shall  ?  What  villain  was  it  spoke  that  word  ? 

Q^in.  He  that  would  vouch't  in  any  place  but  here. 

Tit.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 

Mwr.  No.  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast  wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one  : 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mao't.  He  is  not  with  himself;  let  us  withdraw. 

Quin.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried, 

[Maecus  and  the  Sons  of  TiTUS  kneel, 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead. 

Quin.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  speak. 

Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will  speed. 

Mar.  Eenowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul,— 

Zuc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all,— 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  nonour  and  Livinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Boman,  be  not  barbarous. 
The  Greeks,  upon  advice,  did  bury  Ajax 
That  slew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes^  son 

♦  Invited. 
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Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 

Let  not  young  Mutius  then,  that  was  thy  joy. 

Be  barr'a  his  entrance  here. 

IHt  Rise,  Marcus,  rise: — 
The  dismall'st  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw, — 
To  be  dishonour'd  bv  my  sons  in  Eome ! — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[Mutius  is  put  into  the  tomb. 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutius,  with  thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb ! — 

All.  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.  My  lord,— to  step  out  of  these  sullen  dumps, — 
How  comes  it,  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanced  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but,  I  know,  it  is ; 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  tne  heavens  can  tell : 
Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate. 

[Mowrish.  Be-enter,  at  one  side,  SA.TUBNINUS,  attended  ; 
Tamoba,  Chibon,  Demetbius,  and  Aabok  :  at  tks 
other,  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  and  others. 

Sat,  So  Bassianus,  you  have  played  your  prize  ; 
God  give  you  joy.  Sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bos.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord :  I  say  no  more, 
Nor  wish  no  less ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  Motion  shall  repent  this  rape. 

£as.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat.  'Tis  good.  Sir :  Tou  are  very  short  with  us ; 
But,  if  we  live,  we'll  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

£as.  My  lord,  what  I  have  clone,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  thus  mucn  I  give  your  grace  to  know. 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman.  Lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong*d ; 
That,  in  the  rescue  of  Laviniaj 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son. 
In  zeal  to  you.  and  highly  moved  to  wrath 
To  be  controllM  in  that  he  IVankly  ^ve : 
Receive  him  then  to  favour.  Saturmne : 
That  hath  expressed  himseli,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  ranee  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds ; 
'Tis  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonoured  me  : 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
"n^^ow  I  have  loved  and  honoured  Saturmne  I 
■''wi.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
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Were  gradous  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  (dr  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past 

Sat.  WTiat !  madam  J  be  dishonoured  openly. 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  The  gods  of  Eome  forfend,* 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  vou ! 
But,  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whose  fury,  not  dissembled,  speaks  his  griefe : 
Then,  at  my  suit,  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  Mend  on  vain  suppose. 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  neart.— 
My  lord,  be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last.  [Aside. 

Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents : 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest  then  the  people,  and  patricians  too. 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus*  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ineratitude 
(Which  Itome  reputes  to  De  a  heinous  sin), 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone : 
m  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons. 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know,  what  'tis  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. — 
Come,  come,  sweet  emperor,— Come,  Andronicus, 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  prevail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her.  my  lord : 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tom.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Eome, 
A  Eoman  now  adopted  happily. 
And  must  advise  tne  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus  ;— 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconciled  your  friends  and  you.— 
Por  you.  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  pass'd 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor. 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  no^  lords,—and  you,  Lavinia ; 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his  highness, 
That  what  we  did,  was  mildly,  as  we  might, 
Tencrring  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more.— 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be  friends : 

•  Forbid. 
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The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  moe ; 
I  will  not  be  denied.    Sweet  heart,  look  oaok. 

Sat  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here, 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats,         * 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 
Stand  up. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  Mend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides, 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia^  and  your  friends : 
This  df^  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamor& 

7\t,  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  mijesty. 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound,  well  give  your  grace  honjour, 

Sa/t.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too.  [Exemmt, 


ACT  n. 

SCETHB  I.— The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aabok. 

Aar.  Now  climbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top. 
Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot :  and  sits  aloft. 
Secure  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning's  flash ; 
Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threat'ning  reach. 
As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom. 
And,  having  ^t  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach. 
And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills ; 

So  Tamora. 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait. 
And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
Then  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts, 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 
And  mount  her  pitch :  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
Hast  prisoner  held,  feiter'd  in  amorous  chains ; 
And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming*  eyes. 
Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 
Away  with  slavish  weeds,  and  idle  thoughts  I 
I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold. 
To  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 
To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen. 
This  goddess,  this  Semiramis ;— this  queen. 
This  syren,  tnat  will  charm  Bome's  Saturnine, 
And  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
Holla  1  what  storm  is  this  ? 


*  Fascinating. 
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Enter  Chibon  and  Demetbius,  braving, 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  ears  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge,  / 

And  manners  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced ; 
And  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  afiected  he. 

Chi,  J)emetriuB.  thou  dost  overween  in  all ; 
And  so  in  this  to  hear  me  down  with  hraves. 
"Pis  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two. 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate : 
I  am  as  ahle,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress*  grace; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  tnee  shall  approve. 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  liove. 

Aar.  Cluhs,  clubs  !*  these  lovers  will  not  keep  the  peace. 

Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvised. 
Grave  you  a  dandng-rapier  by  your  side. 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown  to  threat  your  firiends  ? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath. 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

CU.  Mean  while.  Sir,  with  the  Uttle  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem,  Av,  boy,  grow  ye  so  brave  ?  IThey  draw, 

Aar,  IV  ay,  how  now,  lords  ? 
So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw  ? 
.And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 
Pull  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge ; 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold^ 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  concerns : 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more. 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Eome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Bern,  Not  I  \  till  I  have  sheath'd 
My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throaty 
That  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi,  For  that  I  am  prepared,  and  full  resolved,— 
Foul-spoken  ooward !  that  thunderest  with  thy  tongue, 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar^st  perform. 

Aar,  Away,  I  say. — 
Now  by  the  gods,  that  warlike  Goths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  alL — 
Why.  lords, — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jetf  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose. 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  cjuarrels  may  be  broach'd, 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware  !— an  should  the  empress  know 
This  discord  s  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

C?ii.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world: 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

*  Equivalent  to  "  belp.**  t  Encroacli. 
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Bern.  YoungliniL  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner  choice : 
Lavmia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

AcMT.  Why,  are  70  mad  ?  or,  know  ye  not,  in  Eome 
How  furious  and  unpatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  m  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 
Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love* 

Aar.  To  achieve  her  !— How  ? 

Bern,  Why  makest  thou  it  so  strange  ? 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  woo'd ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  mav  be  won ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loved. 
What,  man !  more  water  ghdeth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,*  we  Know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aa/r.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus  may.  \_Aside, 

Bern.  Then  whv  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  Dome  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aa/r.  Why  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch,  or  so. 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

CM.  Av,  so  the  turn  were  served. 

Bern.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aa/r.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 
Then  should  not  we  be  tired  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  ye, — ^And  are  you  such  fools, 
To  squaret  for  this  ?    Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Chi.  V  faith,  not  me. 

Bern.  Nor  me, 
So  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends ;  and  join  for  that  you  jar. 
*Tis  pohcy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve ; 
That  what  you  cannot,  as  you  would,  achieve. 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Tskke  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand : 
There  will  the  lovely  Boman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kindt  for  rape  and  villany : 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe, 

*  Slice.  t  Quarrel.  %  By  nature 
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And  strike  her  home  by  ioroe,  if  not  by  words : 

This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 

Com^  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred*  wit, 

To  viUany  and  vengeance  consecrate, 

Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 

And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 

That  will  not  suflfer  you  to  square  yourselves, 

But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 

The  emperor's  court  is  uke  the  house  of  fame, 

The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 

The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull ; 

There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  bovs,  and  take  your  turns : 

There  serve  your  lust,  shadowed  firom  heaven's  eye. 

And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  out  nefasy  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits. 
Per  Styga^  per  manes  vehor,  [JExewnt, 

8CJENJE  U.'—A  Forest  near  Rome.   A  Lodge  seen  at  a  distance. 
Some,  and  cry  of  Sounds  heard. 

JEhtter  TlTUS  Andeonicus,  with  Hunters,  ^c. ;  Maecus,  Lucixjs, 
QUINTUS,  and  MaBTIUS. 

2%.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  grey. 
The  fields  are  fragrant  and  the  woods  are  green : 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride, 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  ring  a  hunter's  peal. 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise. 
Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge,  as  it  is  ours. 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully : 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  ni^ht. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  nath  inspired. 

Moms  wind  a  peal.    Unter  SjlTVRNINVS,  Tamoba,  Bassiakus, 
Lavinia,  Chieon,  Demeteius,  and  Attendants. 

Tit.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty ; — 
Madarn^  to  you  as  many  and  as  good ! — 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies. 

JBas.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say.  no ; 
I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on  then,  horse  and  chariots  let  us  have. 
And  to  our  sport : — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Eoman  hunting.  [To  Tamoea. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 
Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  oha^ 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 

*  Accursed}  a  Latinism. 
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Tit.  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Cmron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with  horse  nor  hound. 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.  [ExeutU. 

8CBNB  UL—A  deseH  part  cf  the  Forest, 

JEnter  Aabon,  vfUh  a  bag  of  gold, 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit,  would  think  that  I  had  none, 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree. 
And  never  after  to  inherit*  it. 
Let  him.  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know,  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem ; 
Which,  cunning^  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villany ; 

And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest,         [  JHrcTex  the  gold. 
That  have  their  ahns  out  of  the  empress*  chest. 

Enter  Tamoba. 

Tom,  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou  sad. 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 
The  birds  chant  melody  on  every  bush ; 
The  snake  ties  rolled  in  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 
And  make  a  chequer'd  shadow  on  the  ground : 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And— whilst  the  babbting  echo  mocks  the  hounds, 
Kej^lying  shrilly  to  the  well4uned  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, — 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise : 
And— -after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 
The  wandering  prince  of  Dido  once  ei^joy'd, 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised. 
And  curtain'd  with  a  counsel-keening  cave,— 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  otners  arms. 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber ; 
Whiles  hounds^  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds^ 
Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby,  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar,  Madam,  though  Yenus  govern  your  demres, 
S^atum  is  dominator  over  mine : 
What  signifies  my  deadly  standing  eye, 
My  silence,  and  my  doudv  melancholy  ? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls. 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
Ko,  madam^  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  mv  head. 
Hark,  Tamora^— the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee^— 

*  Possess. 
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This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-dajr : 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  oNier  chastity. 
And  wash  their  nands  in  Bassianus*  olood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  king  this  fktal-plotted  soroU : — 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied ; 
Here  oomes  a  i>aroel  of  our  hopeM  booty. 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

Tarn.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than  life ! 

Aar,  No  more,  great  empress.  Bassianus  comes : 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I'U  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  hick  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [SxU^ 

Enter  Bassiaktts  and  LA.TINIA. 

Ba8,  Who  have  we  here,  Eome's^  royal  impress, 
UnftimiBh*d  of  her  well-beseeming  troop  ?  ' 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her ; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves. 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Bian  hsA, 
Tl^  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actseon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  yipon  thy  new  transformed  limbs, 
TJnmannerfy  mtruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
Tis  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing ; 
And  to  be  doubted  that  your  Moor  and  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments : 
Jove  shiMd  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day ! 
'Tis  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bos.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmerian 
Both  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
"Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train  ? 
Dismounted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed. 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot,  * 

Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you  ? 

Lan,  And,  being  interrupted  in  your  sport. 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated!^ 
For  saudness.— I  pray  you,  let  us  hence. 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-colour'd  love ; 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passins  well. 

Baa,  The  king^  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of  this. 

Zoo.  Ay.  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long : 
Good  king!  to  be  so  mightily  abused ! 

Tarn,  Why  have  I  patienoe  to  endure  all  this  ? 

Enter  Chibon  and  Dembtbius. 
Btfin.  How  now^  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious  mother* 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  P 

VOL.  V.  Z 
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Tam»  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale  P 
These  two  have  'tioed  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  Tale,  you  see,  it  is :    * 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
(yeroome  with  moss,  and  baleful  mistletoe. 
Here  never  shines  tne  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owL  or  (ML  raven. 
And,  when  they  snow'a  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  nere,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  sniikes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,* 
Would  make  such  feuful  and  conAised  ches, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it^ 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bmd  me  here 
Unto  the  Dody  of  a  dismal  yew ; 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  called  me,  foul  adulteress. 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  idl  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect. 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  ven^feance  on  me  had  they  executed : 
Bevenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life. 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  oall'd  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son.    [Siabit  BASSiurri. 

CAt.  And  this  for  me,  struck  home  to  show  my  strength. 

[Stabhing  Aim  likewUe. 

Lav.  Ay,  come,  Semiramis. — ^nav,  barba^us  Tamora ! 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own ! 

Tam.  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shall  know,  my  boys, 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem.  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her ; 
Pirst,  thrash  the  corn,  then  after  bum  the  straw : 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And  with  that  paintedf  hope  braves  your  mightiness : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  And  if  she  no,  I  would  I  were  a  eunuch. 
Drag  hence  her  husl^d  to  some  secret  hole. 
Ana  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam.  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive,  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  we  will  nukke  that  sure. — 
Come,  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice-preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  O  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face, — 

Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  ner  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Lem.  Listen,  fair  madam :  Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears :  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

*  Hedgehogs.  t  Specious. 
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fiCBKB  III.]  TITUS  ANDBONICUS.  S3» 

Lav,  When  did  the  tieer's  young  ones  teach  the  dam  ? 
O,  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee : 
The  ndUc,  thou  Buck'dst  from  her,  (ud  turn  to  marble ; 
Eren  at  thy  teat  thou  badst  thy  tyranny. — 
Tet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike ; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman's  pity.  [2V>  Chikoit. 

Chi.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  myself  a  bastard  ? 

Lav.  'Tis  true :  the  raven  doth  not  natch  a  lark : 
Tet  I  have  hearo,  (O  could  I  find  it  now !) 
The  lion  moved  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  all  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  chUoren, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
O,  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful ! 

Tam,  I  know  not  what  it  means ;  away  with  her. 

Lav.  O,  let  me  teach  thee :  for  m^  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slam  thee, 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tam.  Had  thou  m  person  ne'er  offended  me. 
Even  for  his  sake  am  1  pitiless : — 
Bemember,  boys,  I  pourd  forth  tears  in  v^n. 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent 
Therefore  away  with  her,  and  use  her  as  you  will; 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  loved  of  me. 

Lav,  O  Tamora,  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen. 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place : 
For  'tis  not  life,  that  I  have  begg'd^o  long; 
Poor  I  was  slain,  when  Bassianus  died. 

Tam.  What  begg'st  thou  then ;  fond  woman,  let  me^e^ 

Lam.  'Tis  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing  more. 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell : 
O,  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit ; 
Where  never  man's  ejre  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tam.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee : 
No,  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Bern.  AwKj,  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace  ?  no  womanhood  ?    Ah,  beastly  oreature ! 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name ! 
Confusion  fall 

CkL  Nay,  then^I'll  stop  your  mouth:— Bring  thou  her  hus- 
band ;  [Dragging  off  Lavinia. 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  us  hide  him.  [Exeunt. 

Tam.  Farewell,  my  sons :  see  that  you  make  her  sure : 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  seek  mv  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflower.  [  JLrr/. 

z  2 
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540  TiTtrs  AimBoirictrs.  Tact  n. 

SCJENH  IK--The  tame. 
^n^  Aaboit,  fM^A  QxjiNTUS  oiKi  Mabtius. 

Aar,  Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  I  espied  l^e  panther  fast  asleep. 

(Mn,  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you ;  wer't  not  for  shame, 
Well  oould  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

TMaETIXTS  falls  into  the  pit. 

Qnnn.  What,  art  thou  fiftllen  ?    What  subtle  hole  is  this. 
Whose  mouth  is  oover'd  with  rude-growing  briers ; 
Cpon  whose  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood. 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  aistill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me  ^— 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 

Mart.  O,  lm>ther,  with  the  dismallest  obj^t 
That  ever  eye^  with  sight,  made  heart  lament. 

Aar,  [asideX  Now  will  I  fetch  the  king  to  find  them  here; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess^ 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother.  lExU. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hole  ? 

Qtttii.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear: 
A  onilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints ; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  e:^  e  can  see. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearfUl  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  Aaron  is  gjone,  and  my  compassionate  heart 
Wm  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  oehold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise : 
O,  tell  me  how  it  is ;  for  ne^er  till  now 
W  as  I  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  hke  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Qnkin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  'tis  he  ? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
Aprecious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  &per  in  some  monument. 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  1^  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  bv  night  lajr  bathed  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brothw,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand,— 
If  fear  hath  nuMie  thee  fain^  as  me  it  hath,— 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus*  misty  mouth. 

Qain.  Beach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  mav  help  thee  out , 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  tnee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluok'd  mto  the  swallowing  womb 
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SCENE  IV.]  TITUa  AlTORONICUg.  Wl 

Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  hrink. 

MaH.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  dimb  without  thy  help. 

(Mm,  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  will  not  loose  again, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below : 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  thee.  IFalh  in. 

Bnter  SatUENTNUS  and  Aaeon. 

8<U.  Along  with  me :— I'll  see  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is,  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
ISay,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  this  sniping  hollow  of  the  earth  P 

Mart.  The  imhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  thither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour. 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead  ?    I  know,  thou  dost  but  jest : 
He  and  his  ladv  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
'lis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  nim  there. 

MaH.  We  know  not  where  you  lefb  him  all  alive, 
But|  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

FAiter  Tamoba,  with  Attendants;  TlTUS  Andbonicus,  and 
Lucius. 

Tarn,  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 

Sat,  Here,  Tamora ;  though  grieved  with  killing  grief. 

Tarn,  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus  ? 

Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wound ; 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tom,  Then  all  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 

r  Oivmg  a  letter. 
The  oomplot  of  this  timeless*  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleasing  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Sai,  [reads].  An  %fwe  miss  to  meet  him  handsomely^ — 
Sweet  Mmtsman,  Bassianus  His,  we  mean, — 
Do  thou  so  mmch  as  dig  the  grave  for  him  ; 
I'hou  knoK^st  our  meaning :  Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
adhere  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus, 
JJo  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  firiends, 
O.  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree : 
Look,  Sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out. 
That  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 

Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold.       [Showing  it. 

Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps  [to  TiTUsl  fell  curs  of  bloody  kind. 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  Ms  life  :— 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ;  ^   ^ 

*  Untimely. 
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W2  TITTJS  ANDBONICUS.  [aCT  H. 

There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devised 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  tHem. 

Tarn,  What,  are  they  in  this  nit  ?    O  wondrous  thing ! 
How  easily  murder  is  discoverea ! 

7}U,  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  b^  this  boon,  with  tears  not  Ughtly  shed. 
That  this  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons, 
Aocursed,  if  the  fault  be  proved  in  them, 

Sat.  If  it  be  proved !  you  see,  it  is  ai>parent. — 
Who  found  this  letter  ?    Tamora,  was  it  you  ? 

Tarn.  Andronious  himself  did  take  it  up. 

THt,  I  di(L  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb,  I  vow. 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness*  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat  Thou  shalt  not  bail  them:  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  murder*d  body,  some  the  murderers : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guilt  is  plain ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death. 
That  end  Upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn,  Andronicus.  I  will  entreat  the  king; 
Fear  not  thy  sons,  tney  shall  do  well  enouen. 

Tit  Gome,  Lucius,  come ;  stay  not  to  talk  with  them. 

[Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  v.— The  same. 

Enter  Demetbius  and  Chieon,  with  Lavikia  ravished:  her 
hands  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  cut  out 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who  'twas  that  cut  thy  tongue,  and  ravish'd  thee. 

Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 

Bern.  See,  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can  soowL 

Chi,  Go  home,  call  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  hands. 

Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash ; 
And  so  let's  leave  her  to  ner  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  'twere  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  myself. 

Dem,  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  cord. 

[Exeunt  Demetbius  and  Ghibok. 

Enter  Mabcus. 

Mar.  Who's  this,— my  niece,  that  flies  away  so  fast  ? 
Cousin,  a  word ;  Where  is  your  husband?— 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me  I 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep ! — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  ?  those  sweet  ornaments, 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in ; 
And  might  no^  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
As  half  thy  love  P    Why  dost  not  ^eak  to  me  ?— 
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8CENB  v.]  TITUS  ANDEONICXTS.  MS 

Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 

Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind, 

Doth  rise  and  fiim  t)etween  thy  rosed  lips, 

Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 

But  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  deflowered  thee; 

And,  lest  thou  shouldst  detect  him,  cut  thy  tongue. 

Ah,  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  shame ! 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 

As  from  a  oonduit  with  three  issuing  spouts, — 

Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan^s  face. 

Blushing  to  be  encountered  with  a  cloud. 

Shall  I  speak  for  thee  ?  shall  I  say,  'tis  so  ? 

O.  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast, 

Tnat  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind ! 

Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd, 

Poth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 

!Fair  Philomela^  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 

And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind : 

But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  ft-om  thee ; 

A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withaL 

And  he  hath  cut  those  prettv  fingers  off, 

That  could  have  better  sew^d  than  Philomel. 

O,  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 

Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 

And  make  the  suken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them ; 

He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life : 

Or.  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony, 

Wnich  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made. 

He  would  have  dropp'd  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 

As  Ceberus  at  the  Thracian  peers*  feet. 

Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind : 

For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye : 

One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 

What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes  P 

Do  not  draw  IxEtck,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee ; 

O,  oould  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery !  [Exeunt 


ACT  III. 

SCENE  L—Rome,    A  Street 

Enter  iSenettors^  Tribunes^  and  Officers  of  Justice^  with  Mabtiur- 
and  Quilf TUS,  hound,  passing  on  to  the  place  of  execution  : 
TITU8  goinff  before,  pleading. 

Tit,  Hear  me,  grave  fathers !  noble  tribunes,  stay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Some's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  trossty  nights  that  I  have  watoh'd ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
*  Orpheui. 
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8^  TITUS  ANDB0NICU8.  [ACT  IIL 

Fillincf  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  'tis  thought ! 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  m  honour's  lofty  bed : 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 

[  Throwing  himself  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite : 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  ana  blush. 

J  Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes^  ^c.  with  the^Prisoners. 
.  befriend  thee  more  with  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers : 
In  summer's  drought,  I'll  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  111  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  (urink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  LuciUS,  with  his  sword  drawn, 
O.  reverend  tribunes !  gentle  aged  men ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Luc,  O,  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tit.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead: 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Lue.  Mj  gracious  lord,  np  tribune  hears  you  speak. 

TU.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 
Thev  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark. 
All  bootless  to  them,  they'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  tne  stones; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress. 
Yet  in  some  sort  they're  better  than  the  tribunes, 
For  thait  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale : 
When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And,  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Bome  could  afford  no  tribune  uke  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones : 
A  stone  is  silent^  and  offendeth  not ; 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
But  wherefore  staad'st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  f 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death : 
For  which  attempt,  the  jud^  have  pronounced 
My  everlasting  doom  of  oanishment. 

Tit  O  hanpy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive^ 
That  Bome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Bome  affords  no  prey. 
But  me  and  mine :  How  happy  art  thou,  then. 
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SCBlffB  I.]  TITUS  Ain)B0iriCU8.  345 

From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ? 

But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 

JSiUer  Mabcus  and  Layinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break ; 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it  then. 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tit.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Ziue.  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me ! 

TU.  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon  her : — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  hancUess  in  thy  father's  sight  ? 
What  fool  hath  added  water  to  the  sea  ? 
Or  brouffht  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus.  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I'll  chop  off  my  hands  too : 
For  they  have  fought  for  Kome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nursed  this  woe,  in  feeding  life ; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up. 
And  they  have  served  me  to  effectless  use : 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is.  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.— 
"ns  well,  Lavinia^that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Ilome  service,  are  but  vain. 

Lue.  Speak,  gentie  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd  thee  ? 

Mar.  0,  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  fh>m  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage : 
Where,  Uke  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  everv  ear ! 

Lue,  O.  say  thou  for  her,  who  hath  done  this  deed  ? 

Mar.  O,  thus  I  found  her,  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unrecuring  wound. 

TU.  It  WM  my  deer :  and  he  that  wounded  her, 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  tnan  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  rock, 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone ; 
Here  stands  my  other  son,  a  banished  man ; 
And  here,  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes ; 
But  that,  wmch  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurn. 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  tnan  my  soul- 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  phsfat. 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  What  ahail  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  hvely  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands,  to  wipe  away  thy  tears ; 
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Nor  tongue,  to  tell  me  who  hath  marfoT*d  thee : 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead ;  and,  for  his  death,  ^ 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this : — 
Look,  Marcus !  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her  ! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks ;  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Mar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd  her  husband  : 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

TU,  If  tney  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyful. 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  theuL — 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes.— 
Grentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  lips ; 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain ; 
Looking  lul  downwards,  to  behold  thy  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain'd ;  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long. 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ? 
Wlukt  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues, 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery. 
To  make  us  wondered  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc,  Sweet  father,  oeatse  your  tears ;  for,  at  your  grief. 
See,  how  Toy  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,  Patience,  dear  niece': — good  Titus,  dry  thine  eyes. 

TU,  Ah,  Marcus,  Marcus !  brother,  well  I  wot. 
Thy  napkin*  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
Por  thou,  poor  man,  hast  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 

Luc,  Ah,  mv  Lavinia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

TU.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark !    I  understand  her  signs : 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  wnich  I  said  to  thee ; 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O,  what  a  symnathy  of  woe  is  this ! 
As  fiir  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss ! 

JSfder  Alrok, 

Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,— That,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thySelf,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same, 

•  Handkerchief. 
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Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

TU.  O,  gracious  emperor !    O.  gentle  Aaron ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  P 
With  all  my  heart,  ril  send  the  emperor 
My  hand: 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off  ? 

Lttc.  Stay,  father ;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
ShaU  not  be  ^ent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn : 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you; 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended  Borne, 
And  rear'd  alofb  the  bloody  battle-axe. 
Writing  destruclion  on  the  enemy's  castle? 
O,  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert : 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  mv  two  nephews  from  their  death ; 
Then  have  I  Kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar.  Nay,  come  a«ree,  whose  hand  shall  go  along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 

Jl£(tr.  My  nand  shall  go. 

Jjuc.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

I'it  SirSw  strive  no  more ;  sucn  wither'd  herbs  as  these 
Are  meet  lor  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Zuo,  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  son. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  bo)ih  from  death. 

Mar,  And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's  care, 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

TU,  Aeree  between  you ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Imo,  Then  111  so  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar,  But  I  will  use  the  axe.    [Sxeu«t  Lucius  cmd  Mabcus. 

TU.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  Til  deceive  them  both ; 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine, 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  1  will  be  honest, 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  :— 
But  111  deceive  you  in  another  sort,  [Aside, 

And  that  youll  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass. 

[J2tf  cuts  off  TiTUs'  Hand, 

EfUer  Lucius  and  MaBCUS. 

TU.  Now,  stay  your  strife ;  what  shall  be,  is  despatoh'd.— 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  maiesty  my  hand : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it ;  * 

More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say,  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purcnased  at  an  easy  price ;' 
And  yet'dear  too.  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar,  I  go.  Andronicus :  and  for  thv  hand. 
Look  by-and-by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee : — 
Their  heads,  I  mean.-- O,  how  this  villany  [Aside, 
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Doth  fat  me  with  the  Tery  thoughts  of  it ! 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 

Aaron  will  have  his  soul  hlack  like  his  face.  lAeit. 

Tit.  O,  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 

To  that  I  call;— What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me  ?  [To  Layikia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart ;  lor  heaven  shall  hear  our  prayers ; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we'll  breathe  the  welkin  dim. 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds, 
Wlien  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms.  ^ 

Mar.  O!  brother,  speak  with  possibihties. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

TU.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
l?hen  be  my  passions*  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar,  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

7^,^  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  ? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  bi^-swoln  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ?  f 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow ! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluoe,  overflowed  and  drown'd : 
For  why  P  my  Dowels  cannot  hide  her  woes. 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then  give  me  leave ;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 

Snter  a  MessenoSB,  with  two  Heads  and  a  Hand. 

Mess,  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heEids  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here's  th^  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back ; 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd : 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death.  lEgU. 

Mar,  Now  let  hot  MmA  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne ! 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  soRow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a  wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 

[LAYHriA  kisses  him. 

•  Sufferings.  t  Stir,  bustle. 
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M€tr,  Alas,  poor  hearty  that  kiss  is  comfortless, 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

TU.  When  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? 

M(xr.  Now,  farewell,  flattery :  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand :  thy  mangled  daughter  here; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son^  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  imaee,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah!  now  no  more  will  1  control  thy  griefe: 
Bent  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thv  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  olosm^  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm :  why  art  thou  still  ? 

Tit.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Mar.  why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with  this  hour. 

Tit  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Sesides  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 
And  make  them  olind  with  tributary  tears ; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  P 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  sp^  to  me ; 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
TUl  all  these  mischiefs  be  retum'd  again. 
Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
.  And  sweiur  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made.— Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear : 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  aims ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 
As  for  thee,  bojr  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 
Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay : 
Hie  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  an  army  there: 
And,  if^ou  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  TiTUS,  Maecits,  and  Ljlvinta. 

Luc,  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father ; 
The  woefuU'st  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome ! 
F-arewell,  proud  Eome  I  till  Lucius  come  again. 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  hfe. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister ; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  hast  been ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs ; 
And  make  proud  Satummus  and  his  empress 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  revenged  on  Eome  and  Saturnine.  lExit, 
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SCE2^  II.—A  Room  m  TiTUS'  House,    A  Banquet  set  out. 
Enter  TiTTTS,  Mabcus,  LatINIA,  and  poung  Lucius,  a  boy. 

Tit.  So,  80 ;  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  reveng^  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  imkmt  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot ; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands. 
And  cannot  passionate  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 

Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thou  dost  talk  in  signs !      [  To  Layinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats' with  outrageous  beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  stilL 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans ; 
Or  eet  some  little  Knife  between  thy  teetn, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole ; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  nands  can  she  lay  on  her  life ! 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands ; — 
To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable  ? 
O,  handle  not  the  themes  to  talk  of  hands ; 
Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. — 
Fie,  fie,  how  frantickly  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands. 
If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands ! — 
Come^  let* s  fall  to ;  and.  gentle  girl,  eat  this  :— 
Here  is  no  drink !  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; — 
I  can  interpret  all  her  martyred  signs ; — 
She  says,  sue  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 
Brew*a  with  her  sorrows,  mesh'd  upon  her  cheeks  :* — 
Speechless  oomplainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 
Thou  snalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  heaven, 
Kor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
But  L  of  these,  will  wrest  an  alphabet. 
And,  by  still  f  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

£oy.  Good  grandsire,  leave  these  bitter  deep  laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

*  An  allusion  to  brewing.  t  Consent,  continual. 
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Mair,  Alas,  the  tender  bojr,  in  passion  moved, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit,  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tears, 
And  tears  vml  quickly  melt  thy  life  away.— 

[Mabcus  HrikeM  the  dish  with  a  Jcnife^, 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife  ? 

Mar,  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord ;  a  flv. 

Tit,  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kill'st  my  heart ; 
Mine  eyes  are  clov'd  with  view  of  tyranny : 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 
Becomes  not  Titus'  brother :  Gtet  thee  gone ; 
I  see,  thou  art  not  for  my  companv. 

Mar.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  nave  but  Idll'd  a  flv. 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  flv  had  a  father  and  mother  ? 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wingi^ 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  P 
Poor  harmless  fly ! 
That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody. 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  tnou  hast  kill'd  him. 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  Sir ;  'twas  a  black  ill-favour'd  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress*  Moor :  therefore  I  kill'd  him. 

T^.  0, 0,0. 
Then  pradon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
Por  thou  hast  done  a  cnaritable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor, 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me.~ 
There's  for  thyself  and  thaf  s  for  Tamora.— 
Ah.  sirrah ! — 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brousht  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kul  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man !  grief  has  so  wrought  on  him. 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

Tit.  Come,  take  away.— LftviniiL  go  with  me : 
111  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young, 
And  mou  shalt  read,  when  mine  b^ins  to  dazzle.  {Exevnt. 


ACT  IV. 

SCEITE  L-^The  same.    Before  TiTUS'  Jffowe. 

Enter  TiTUS  and  Mabcus.    Then  enter  young  LuciUS, 
Layinul  running  after  him. 

Boy,  Help,  grandsire,  help !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Pollows  me  everywhere,  I  know  not  why  :— 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swifb  she  comes ! 
AJas^  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 
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Mar.  stand  by  me,  Lucius ;  do  not  fear  thine  aunt 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  ttiese  signs  ? 

Tit.  Pear  her  not,  Lucius :— Somewhat  doth  she  mean : 
See,  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
Ah,  boy,  Cornelia,  never  with  more  care 
Eead  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee. 
Sweet  poetry,  and  Tully's  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thus  ? 

Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess. 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her : 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  grie&  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  r«id  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ban  mad  through  sorrow :  That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
And  would  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly ; 
Causeless,  perhaps :  But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 
And  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go. 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  laayship. 

Mao'.  Lucius,  I  will 

[Lavinia  twiriM  ofoer  th  ?  hooJca  which  Lucius  hcu  letfalL 

Tit.  jIow  now,  Lavinia  ?— Marcus,  what  means  this  ? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see : — 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ?— Open  them,  boy.— 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd ; 
Come,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library. 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
Beveal  the  damn'd  contriver  of  this  deed. — 
WTiy  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence*  thus  ? 

Ma/r.  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact :— Ay,  more  there  was  :-— 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

lS4i.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy,  Grandsire,  tis  Ovid's  Metamorphosis ; 
My  mother  gave't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that's  gone. 
Perhaps  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest 

Tit.  Soft !  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves ! 
Help  her  :— 

What  would  she  find  ?— Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape.  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.  See,  brother,  see ;  note  how  she  quotesf  the  leaves. 

TU.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surprised,  sweet  girl, 
Bavish'd  and  wrong'd,  as  Philomela  was, 

*  Succession.  t  To  quote  is  to  observe. 
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Forced  in  the  ruthless  yast,  aad  gloomy  woods  P-* 

See,  see! 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
(O,  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there  !) 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes. 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes. 

Mcur,  O,  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den. 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies ! 

Tii.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,— for  here  are  none  but  friends,— 
What  Eoman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Luorece'  bed  ? 

Ma/r,  Sit  down,  sweet  niece  ;~brother,  sit  down  by  me.— 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find ! — 
Mj;  lord,  look  here ;— Look  here,  Lavinia: 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide^  if  thou  cansl^ 
This  after  me.  when  I  have  wnt  mv  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  alL 

\H.e  forwes  Ms  name  with  his  staff,  cmd  guides  it  with  his 
feet  and  mouth. 
Cursed  be  that  heart  that  forced  us  to  this  shift ! 
Write  thou,  good  niece ;  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge : 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  la^tors,  and  the  truth ! 

IShe  takes  the  staff  in  Iter  mouth,  and  guides  it  toith  her 
stumps,  and  writes. 

Tit.  O,  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ  P 
Stuprum —  Chiron — Demetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what !— The  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous  bloody  deed  ? 

TU.  Magne  Dominator  poli, 
Tom  lentfus  audis  scelera  1  tarn  lentus  vides  ? 

Mar,  O,  calm  thee,  gentle  lord !  although,  I  know. 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth. 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Boman  Hector's  hope; 
And  swear  with  me,— as  with  the  wofUl  feere,* 
And  father,  of  that  chaste,  dishonour'd  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Luorece*  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

Tit.  *Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how, 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware : 
The  dain  will  wake ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  ner  back, 

*  Husband. 
VOL.  V.  2  A 
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And,  when  he  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list 

You  re  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus ;  let  it  alone; 

And,  oome,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 

And  with  a  gad*  of  steel  wiU  write  these  words, 

And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 

Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sibyl's  leaves,  abroad. 

And  Where's  your  lesson  then  ?  Boy,  what  say  you  ? 

Boy.  I  say,  mv  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man. 
Their  mothers  bedchamber  should  not  be  ^e 
Fore  these  bad-bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Some. 

Mar.  Ay,  thaf  s  my  boy !  thy  father  hath  Aill  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

£ot/.  And,  unde,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  Uve. 

Tit  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  m  nt  thee ;  and  withal,  my  boy  » 

Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress*  sons 
Presents,  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both : 
Come,  come ;  thou'lt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not  P 

Boy.  Ay,  with  my  daeger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire. 

Tit.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  Til  teach  thee  another  course. 
Lavinia,  come :— Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
Lucius  and  I'll  go  brave  it  at  the  court ; 
Ay,  marry,  will  we.  Sir ;  and  we'll  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  TiTUS,  Lavinia,  and  BoY. 

Mar.  O  heavens,  can  you  near  a  good  man  groan. 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy ; 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart. 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield : 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge  :— 
Kevenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicus !  [JExii, 

SCBIW  IL—The  same.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Aa&ON,  Chibon,  and  Bemetbius,  at  one  door  ;  at  another 

door,  young  LUCITTS,  and  an  Attendant,  wUh  a  bundle  cfwea^ 

pons,  and  verses  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here's  the  son  of  Lucius; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 

Aar.  Aj,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad  grand&ther. 

Boy.  IslLj  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus  ;— 
And  pray  the  Boman  gods,  confoundyou  both.  [Aside^ 

Bern.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius :  What* s  the  news  ? 

Boy.  That  you  are  both  decipher'd,  that's  the  news. 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  [Aside.']  May  it  please  you. 
My  grandsire,  well-advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  ms  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 
The  hope  of  Borne :  for  so  he  bade  me  say ; 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Tom:  lordsmps,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
*  The  pdnt  of  a  spear. 
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Tou  mav  be  anned  and  appointed  well : 

And  so  1  leave  you  both,  icuide]  like  bloody  villains. 

[Sxeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Bern.  Wlmf  8  here  ?    A  soroll ;  and  written  round  about  ? 
Let's  see; 

Integer  vUa,  gcelerisque  punts, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neo  arcu. 

Chi.  O,  'tis  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well : 
I  read  it  m  the  grammar  longago.  ' 

Aar,  Ay,  just !— a  verse  in  Horace :  right,  you  have  it.— 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass !  [Aside. 

Here's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  found  their  guilt ; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines. 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeling,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  wella-foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhUe.— 
And  now,  young  lords,  was't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Kome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  did  me  Kood,  before  the  Palace  gate 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Awr,  Had  he  not  reason.  Lord  Demetrius  ? 
Bid  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 

Dem.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Eoman  dames 
At  such  a  bay,  bv  turn  to  serve  our  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 

Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say  amen. 

Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand  more. 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given  us  o'er. 

[Aside.    Flourish, 

Dem.  "Why  do  the  emperor's  trumpets  flourish  thus  ? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem.  Soft ;  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  a  NUESE  with  a  Black-a-moor  child  in  her  arms. 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords : 
O,  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  ? 

Aar.  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all. 
Here  Aaron  is :  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now,  hdp,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore ! 

Aar.  Wny,  what  a  caterwauUng  dost  thou  keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  r 

Nur.  O,  that  which  I  would  hide  fh)m  heaven's  eye. 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Bome's  disgrace ; — 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  she  is  deliver'd. 

Aar.  To  whom? 

Nur.  I  mean,  she's  brought  to  bed. 
2a2 
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Aar,  Well,  God 
Give  her  good  rest !  What  hath  he  sent  her  ? 

Nwr,  A  devil. 

Acur.  Why  then  she's  the  devil's  dam ;  a  joyful  isme. 

Nwr.  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowM  issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  pomt. 

Aar.  Out,  out,  you  whore !  is  black  so  base  a  hue  ?— 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom  sure; 

I)em.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Aa/r.  Done !  that  which  thou 
Canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  undone. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  ner  loathed  choice ! 
Accursed  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 

Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nwr.  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  vnlls  it  so. 

Aar.  What,  must  it,  nurse  P  then  let  no  man  but  I 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Bern,  ru  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point; 
Nurse,  dve  it  me  \  my  sword  shall  soon  dispatch  it. 

Aar.  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plough  thy  Dowels  up, 

[^Takes  the  child  from  the  NintSB  and  drawt. 
Stay,  murderous  villains  !  will  you  kill  your  brother  ? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  hoy  was  got, 
He  dies  unon  m^  scimitar's  sharp  point 
That  touches  this  my  first-bom  son  and  heir ! 
I  tell  you.  younghngs,  not  Enoeladus. 
With  all  nis  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood. 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war, 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what ;  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Ye  wnite-limea  walls ;  ye  alehouse  painted  signs^ 
Coal  black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  whitei, 
Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Tiem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thus  ? 

Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress ;  this,  myself; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
This,  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer ; 
This,  maugre*  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Borne. 
*  SpitooL 
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Dem,  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  shamed. 

Chi.  Bome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape.* 

Nw.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her  death. 

Chi.  I  hlush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy.f 

Aar,  Why,  there's  the  privilege  your  beau^  bears : 
lie,  treacherous  hue !  that  will  betray  with  blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart ! 
Here's  a  young  lad  Aramed  of  another  leer  :| 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  rather ; 
As  wno  should  say.  Old  lad,  lam  thine  awn. 
He  is  your  brother,  lords ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blgod  that  first  gave  life  to  you : 
And  firom  that  womb,  where  you  imprisoned  were, 
He  is  enfiranohised  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Altnough  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nw,  Aaron,  what  shall  1  sav  unto  the  empress  ? 

Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  unll  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice ; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar,  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there :  Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 


[Thep'sU  on  the  ground, 
ildofr  - 


Dem,  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  P 

Aar,  Why,  so,  brave  lords ;  When  we  all  join  in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb :  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms. — 
But  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ? 

Ifw.  Cornelia  the  midwife^  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aar.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third'^s  away : 
Go  to  the  empress ;  tell  her,  this  I  said :—  IStahbing  her, 

Weke,  weke ! — so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Dem,  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron  ?  Wherefore  didst  thou  this  P 

Aar,  O  lord.  Sir,  'tis  a  deed  of  policy : 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours  P 
A  long-tongued  babblmg  gossip?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent 
Not  far,  one  Muliteus  lives,  my  countryman, 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack§  with  him,  and  ^ve  the  mother  gold, 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  cahn  this  tempest  wnirUng  in  the  court ; 

•  Escapade.  t  I-  «•  igrnominy.  %  Complexion. 

4  Bargain  with. 
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And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords,  ye  see,  that  I  have  given  her  physic, 

IFoiniing  to  ihe  NXTBSX. 
And  vou  must  needs  hestow  her  funeral ; 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days. 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi.  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  care  of  Tamora,     ' 
Herself,  and  hers,  are  highly  bound  to  thee 

[Exewnt  Bemetbius  and  Ohibon,  hearing  off  ihe  NUBSB. 

Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  flies ; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms. 
And  secretly  to  ^eetthe  empress*  friends.— 
Come  on,  you  thick-lippM  slave,  I'll  bear  you  hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
111  make  you  feed  on  berries,  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey^  and  suck  the  goat, 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.  lUsit 

SCHNi:  III.— The  same.    A  Puhlio  Flace. 

Enter  TiTXJS,  hearing  arrows^  with  letters  at  the  ends  of  them  ; 
with  him  Mabcus,  young  LuciTTS,  and  other  Gentlemen,  with 
hows. 

Tit.  Gome,  Marcus,  come : — Kinsmen,  this  is  the  way : — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery ; 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  'tis  there  straight : 
Terras  Astresa  reliquit : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she's  gone,  she's  fled. 
Sir,  take  you  to  your  tools.    You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  find  her  in  tne  sea  ; 
Yet  there's  as  Uttle  justice  as  at  land ; 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  spade. 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  or  the  earth : 
Then,  when  vou  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition : 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  Justice,  and  for  aid : 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, — 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Bome. — 
Ah,  Rome ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable, 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  t3n*annize  o'er  me.— 
Gk),  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man-of-war  unsearoh'd; 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 
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Mar.  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  ni^ht  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Bome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  PubUus,  how  now  ?  how  now,  my  masters?  What, 
Have  yotl  met  with  her  ? 

Pvh.  No,  my  grod  lord ;  but  Plutus  sends  you  word. 
If  you  will  have  Bevenge  from  hell,  you  shall ; 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  emploro* 
He  thinks,  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere  else. 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong,  to  feed  me  with  delays, 
m  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below. 
And  pidl  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels.— 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we : 
No  big-boned  men,  framed  of  the  Cyclopes  size : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung*  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can  bear : 
And  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  soUcit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods, 
To  send  down  Justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs : 
Come,  to  this  gear.f    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 


J' He  gives  them  the  arrows. 


Ad  J(mem,  that*s  for  you :— Here,  ad  ApoUinem . — 

Ad  Mortem,  that's  for  myself ; — 

Here,  boy,  to  Pallas  :--Here,  to  Mercury : 

To  Saturn,  Caius.  not  to  Saturnine,— 

You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 

To  it,  boy.    Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid : 

O*  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect ; 

There's  not  a  god  left  unsoUcited. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafts  into  the  court: 
We  will  afllict  the  emperor  m  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.  ITheyshoot.']  O,  well  said,  Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap ;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  1  aim  a  mile  beyond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha !  Publius,  PubUus,  what  hast  thou  done  1 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus*  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord ;  when  PubUus  shot, 
The  Bull  being  gall'd^  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  feU  both  the  Eam's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress*  viUain  P 
She  laugh'd,  and.  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 

7^.  Why,  there  it  goes :  God  give  your  lordship  joy.     • 
•  Stnined.  t  : 
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Enter  a  CLOWN,  wUk  a  baakei  and  two  pigeons. 

Newis,  newB  from  heaven !  Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clo,  Ho !  the  nbhet-maker  ?  he  says,  that  he  hath  taken  them 
down  arain,  for  the  man  must  not  be  haneed  till  the  next  wec^ 

Tit,  But  what  savs  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas.  Sir,  I  know  not  Jupiter;  I  never  drank  with  him 
in  all  my  life. 

Tit  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  of  mv  piseons.  Sir ;  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  P  alas,  Sir.  I  never  came  there :  Qod  forbid, 
I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why, 
I  am  going  with  my  pigeons  to  the  tnbumu  plebs,*  to  take  up 
a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of  the  empezial^ 
men. 

Mar,  Why,  Sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for  vour 
oration ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the  emperor  from 
you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  oration  to  the  emperor  witii  a 
grace? 

Clo.  Nay.  truly.  Sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all  my  life. 

Tit.  Sirnm,  oome  hither:  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold; — ^meanwhile,  here's  money  for  thy  charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink. — 
Simih,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  Sir. 

TU.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And  when  you  oome 
to  him,  at  the  first  approach,  you  must  kneel :  then  kiss  his  foot: 
then  deliver  up  your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  reward.  111 
be  at  hand.  Sir :  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you.  Sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?  Come,  let  me  see  it 
Here.  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration: 
For  tnou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliant: — 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  mv  door,  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.  Grod  be  with  you,  Sir;  I  will. 

THt.  Come,  Marcus,  let* s  go  ^-Publius,  follow  me.       lExeunt. 

8CBNB  IV.—The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Satubninus,  Tamoba,  Chibon,  Dekstbius,  Lobds, 
and  others :  Satubnikus  with  the  arrows  in  his  hand,  thai 
Titus  shot. 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?  Was  ever  seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne. 
Troubled,  confronted  thus :  and,  for  the  extent 

*  I.  e.  tribune  of  the  people.  « 
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Of  egal*  justioe,  used  in  such  oontempt  ? 

My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  gods, 

However  mese  disturbers  of  our  peace 

Buz  in  the  people's  ears,  there  noueht  hath  pass'd. 

But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 

Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 

His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 

Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wrea^ 

His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ? 

And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redress : 

See,  here's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 

This  to  Apollo ;  tms  to  the  god  of  war : 

Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Borne 

What's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate^ 

And  blazoning  our  ii^ustice  everywhere? 

A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords  ? 

As  who  would  say.  in  Borne  no  justice  were. 

But  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 

ShaU  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 

But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 

In  Satuminus'  healthy  whom,  if  she  sle^, 

He'll  so  awake,  as  she  m  fury  shall 

Gut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn.  My  ^n^acious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  me,  commander  of  my  thoughti^ 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  &ults  of  Titus'  age, 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierced  him  deep,  and  scarr'd  his  heart ; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  ptight. 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best 
For  these  contempts.    Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  glozef  with  all :  lAride, 

But,  Titus,  I  have  touch  d  thee  to  the  guick. 
Thy  life>blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise. 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor 's  in  the  port— 

StOer  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow  P  wouldst  thou  speiik  with  us  ? 

CZo.  Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be  imperial 

Tarn,  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 

Clo.  TIb  he. — Qod,  and  Saint  Stephen,  give  you  good  den  :~I 
have  brought  you  a  letter,  and  a  couple  ofpigeons  here. 

[SATTTBNnnjS  reads  the  letter. 

Sat.  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  presently. 

do.  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tarn.  Come.  Sirrah,  you  must  be  hang'd. 

Clo.  Hang'd !  By'r  lady,  then  I  have  brought  im  a  neck  to  a 
feir  end.  [Sxii,  guarded. 

Sat.  Despitefhl  and  intolerable  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villany  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 

«  EqnaL  f  flatter. 
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May  this  be  borne  P  as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother. 
Have  by  my  means  been  butcher'd  wrongfully.— 
Go,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair : 
Nor  a^e,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege  :— 
For  tms  proud  mock,  PU  be  thy  slauehterman ; 
Sly  fhmtio  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  gr^. 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Some  and  me. 

Unter  iBMlLlus. 

What  news  with  thee,  jEmilius  ? 

.Sknil.  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;  Some  never  had  more  cause ! 
The  Goths  have  gatherd  head ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil. 
They  nither  march  amain,  under  the  oondi^ct 
Of  Lucius,  son  to  old  Anaronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat,  Is  warlike  Lucius  seneral  of  the  Goths ; 
These  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
As  flowers  with  frosii,  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach : 
'Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much ; 
Myself  hath  often  overheard  them  say 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man), 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully. 
And  theyhave  wished  that  Lucius  were  tneir  emperor. 

Tarn.  Why  should  you  fear,  is  not  your  city  strong  p 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  fovour  Lucius; 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tom.  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,*  like  thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  ^ats  do  fly  in  it  ? 
The  eagle  suffers  httle  birds  to  sing. 
And  is  not  careful  what  thev  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stintf  their  melody : 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Some. 
Then  cheer  thy  spurit :  for  know  thou,  emperor, 
I  will  endumt  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous. 
Than  baits  to  fiish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat,  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tom,  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will : 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  ms  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue.— 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador ;  [Zb  JEMiLWa, 

Say,  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 

*  Imperial.  t  Stop. 
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Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 
Even  at  his  fathers  house,  the  old  Andronious. 

Sat.  .^hnilius,  do  this  message  honourahly : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledse  will  please  him  best. 

JESmil.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually.      \_Exit  MuLLLTCS, 

Tom.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus ; 
And  temper  Mul  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Liucius  from  the  warlike  €k>ths, 
Ana  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again, 
And  burv  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him.  IJSwettnt 


ACT  V. 

SCJElfl!  L— Plains  near  Borne. 

Enter  Lucius,  and  Goths,  with  drum  and  eoloura, 

Luc.  Approved  warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  JBome, 
Which  signify,  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
And  how  desu^us  of  our  sight  the^f  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs : 
And.  wherein  Some  hath  done  you  any  scath,* 
Let  nim  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
IngratefuIBome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 

Be  bold  in  us :  well  follow  where  thou  lead's^ — 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day. 
Led  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields, — 
And  be  avenged  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Gotht.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  aU. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

JSnter  a  Gk)TH,  leading  Aabon,  toith  his  Child  in  his  arms. 

2  Goth.  Benowned  Lucius,  from  your  troops  I  stray'd 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 

Ana  as  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  neard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall : 
I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 
The  crying  bade  controlled  with  this  discourse : 
Peace,  tawny  slave;  half  me  and  half  thy  dam  I 
ZHd  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art^ 
Mad  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother^s  looJc^ 

*  Hann. 
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TiUain,  thou  ndghisi  htwe  been  cm  emperor  : 
^But  where  the  hull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white. 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  ca^. 
Peace,  villain,  peace  /—even  thus  he  rates  the  babe, — 
For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth : 
Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empres^  babe, 
WUl  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake. 
With  this  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him. 
Surprised  him  suddenly :  and  brought  him  hither. 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Luc,  O  worthy  Goth,  this  is  the  incarnate  devil. 
That  robb'd  Anoronicus  of  his  good  hand : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  ^our  empress'  eye ; 
And  here's  the  base  fniit  of  his  bumins  lust. — 
Say,  waU-eye'd  slave,  whither  wouldst  tnou  convey 
Tms  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  sp^  ?  What !  deaf  ?  No,  not  a  word  ? 
A  halter.  soliUers  \  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  nis  side  lus  fruit  of  bastardy.  * 


Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Luc.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good.— 

First,  hang  the  child,  that  be  may  see  it  sprawl ; 


A  signt  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withaL 
Get  me  a  ladder. 

{A  ladder  brought,  which  AiBOK  is  obliged  to  ascend. 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child; 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I'll  show  thee  wondrous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear : 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  what  may  befall, 
I'll  speak  no  more ;  But  vengeance  rot  you  all ! 

Imc.  Say  on ;  and,  if  it  please  me  which  thou  speak'st. 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  Iwill  see  it  nourished. 

Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee  ?  why.  assure  thee,  Lucius, 
'Twill  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres. 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds, 
Complots  of  mischief  treason ;  villanies 
Euthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me  iny  child  shall  live. 

IJuc.  Tell  on  thy  mind ;  I  say,  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aar.  Swear,  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no  god ; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  oelieve  an  oath  ? 

Aar.  What  if  I  do  not  ?  as  indeed,  I  do  not : 
Yet,- for  I  know  thou  art  rehgious. 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience. 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies, 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe,— 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath ;— For  that,  I  know. 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god, 
And  keeps  the  oath,  which  by  that  god  he  swears ; 
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To  that  111  urge  him  -.--Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soever  it  be, 
That  tiiou  ador'st  and  hsUsst  in  reverence,— 
To  save  my  boy^  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up ; 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god,  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.  First,  know  thou,  I  bespt  him  on  the  emprefls. 

Luc.'O  most  insatiate,  luxurious*  woman ! 

Aar,  Tut,  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'Twas  her  two  sons  that  murder'd  Bassianus : 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her. 
And  cut  her  hands :  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  saw'st. 

Luc.  O.  detestable  villain !  call'st  thou  that  trimming  P 

Aar.  Why,  she  was  wash'<L  and  out,  and  trimm'd;  and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  haa  the  doinff  of  it. 

Luc.  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them ; 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloodv  mind,  I  thinly  they  leam'd  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  h^Eid. — 
"Well;  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  trun'd  thy  brethren  to  that  ^ileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found. 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mention'd. 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue. 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  P 
I  pla/d  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
Ipried  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
W  hen.  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons^  heads 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport. 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale. 
And,  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth.  What !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush  P 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog.  as  the  saymg  is. 

Luc.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  P 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day  (and  yet,  I  think. 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  niy  curse). 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
Ab  kill  a  man.  or  else  devise  his  death ; 
Bavish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
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Make  poor  men's  oattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  bams  and  hayst«u3ks  in  the  night. 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friendr  doors, 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knire  carved  in  Soman  letters. 
Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  thottgh  I  am  dead. 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  wiUin^ly  as  one  would  kill  a  fi^ ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  mdeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Ialc,  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar,  If  there  be  devils,  'would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  bum  in  everlasting  fire ; 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Imc.  Sirs,  stop  his  moutl^  and  let  him  speak  no  more. 

Enter  a  Goth. 
Qoth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Eome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Luc,  Let  him  come  near. — 

JSnter  Emiltus, 
Welcome, -SJmilius,  what's  the  news  from  Eome  ? 

JEmil.  Ijord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the  Goths, 
The  Soman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  unaerstands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  dehverd. 

1  Goth.  What  says  our  general? 

Luc.  ^milius,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come.— March  away.  \_Exe%nt 

SCENE  n,-'Rome,    JBefore  TiTVB*  Souse. 

Enter  Tamosa,  Chibon,  and  Demetrixts,  disguised. 

Tarn.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus ; 
And  say,  I  am  Eevenge,  come  from  below. 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous  wrongs. 
Ejiock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge ; 
Tell  him,  Eevenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.  [They  knock. 

Enter  TiTUS,  above. 
Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door ; 
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That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceived :  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tom.  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No ;  not  a  word :  How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tarn.  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst  talk  with  me. 

Tit.  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night: 
Witness  all  sorrow,  tnat  1  know  thee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora  : 
Is  not  tlr^  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tarn.  Know  thou,  sad  man.  I  am  not  Tamora; 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  mend : 
I  am  Eevenge ;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom, 
T6  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
By  working  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death : 
There's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 
No  vast  obscurity,  or  misty  vale. 
Where  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
Bevenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

7Ht.  Art  thou  Eevenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me. 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 

Tarn.  I  am ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome  me. 

Tit.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Eape  and  Murder  stands ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  tnat  thou  art  Revenge. 
Stab  tnem,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot>-wheels ; 
And  then  I'll  come^  and  be  thy  waggoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes ; 
Provide  thee  proper  palfries,  black  as  jet, 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  waj^gon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guiltj  caves ; 
AndL  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  waggon-wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  aay  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
And  day  by  day  I'll  do  this  heavy  task. 
So  thou  d^roy  BApine  and  Murder  tnere. 

Tarn.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 

Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they  cdl'd  ? 

Tarn.  Bapine,  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 
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TU.  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress*  sons  they  are ! 
And  you  the  empress !    But  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Eevenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee: 

AndL  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  oontent  thee, 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  bv-and-by.       [Exit  Tttub /rom  above. 
Tarn.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy : 

Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  bis  brain-sick  fits. 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches, 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Bevenge; 
And,  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
m  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
An<L  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I'll  nnd  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand. 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  6U)ths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  theme. 

JEnter  TiTUS. 

TU.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee : 
Welcome,  curead  ftiry,  to  my  woml  house  ;— 
Rapine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  :— 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are ! 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor  :— 
Could  not  all  hell  afibrd  you  such  a  deyil  ?— 
For,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wags, 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  aueen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil : 
But  welcome,  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do  ? 

Tom.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andronicus? 

Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  Til  deal  with  Imn. 

Chi.  3how  me  a  villain,  that  hath  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Tarn.  Show  me  a  thousand,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  alL 

TU.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of  Bome ; 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that* s  like  thyself^ 
Ctood  Murder,  stab  him ;  he*s  a  murderer. — 
Qo  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap, 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  BApine,  stab  him ;  he  is  a  ravisher. — 
Go  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor ; 
Well  mayst  thou  know  her  by  thv  own  proportion, 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee ; 
E  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  vic^ent  deaui, 
The^  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

I^m.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us ;  this  shall  we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  tmice  valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Bome  a  band  of  warlixe  Goths, 
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And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house : 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons, 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heajli. 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  P 
Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother !— 'tis  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Mabcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius  : 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are : 
Tell  him,  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Peast  at  my  house :  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love :  and  so  let  him, 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar,  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again.  [JERrtf. 

Tcun.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  mth  me. 

ISt.  Nay,  nay,  let  Eape  and  Murder  stay  with  me ; 
Or  else  I'll  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  What  say  you,  hovs?  will  you  abide  with  him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emp»eror. 
How  I  have  govem'd  our  determined  jest  ? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair,  [Aside. 

And  tarnr  with  him  till  I  come  agam. 

Tit.  I  know  them  all,  though  they  suppose  me  mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  tneir  own  devices, 
A  Todr  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam.  \_And€. 

hem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us  here. 

Tarn.  Parewell,  Andronicus :  Eevenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes. 

Tit,  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Eevenge,  farewell. 

[Exit  TAJf  ORA. 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ'd  ? 

THt,  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do. — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine ! 

Enter  PuBLIXTS,  and  others. 

Pub.  What's  your  will  ? 

Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pijib,  Th'  empress*  sons. 
I  take  them,  Chiron  and  Demetrius. 

7?it,  Pie,  rubUus,  fie !  thou  art  too  much  deceived; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Bape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  bina  them,  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them : 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour, 
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And  now  I  find  it ;  therefore  bind  them  sure ; 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they  b^^in  to  cry. 

iJBxH  Titus.— PuBLius,  4-0.  laif  hold  on  Ghuion 
and  Demetrius. 
CM.  Villains,  forbear :  we  are  the  empress*  sons. 
JPub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  commanded. — 
Stop  dose  their  mouths,  let  l^em  not  speak  a  word : 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  l^em  Hast 

Me^enter  TiTUS  Andbonicus,  with  Layinia.;  she  hearing  a 
baein,  and  he  a  knife. 

TU.  €k)me,  come,  Layinia :  look,  thy  foes  are  bound ; 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  tnem  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearfUl  words  I  utter. 
O  Tillains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius ! 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stain'd  with  mud ; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 
You  killed  her  husband ;  and,  for  that  vile  fault, 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  to  death : 
My  hand  cut  of^  and  made  a  merry  jest : 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that^  more  dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity. 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forced. 
What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  marfyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
And  caUs  herself  Beven^,  and  thinks  me  mad,— 
Hark,  villains ;  I  will  grmd  your  bones  to  dust, 
And  with  your  blood  and  it,  Til  make  a  paste ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  cofBji*  I  will  rear. 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shamefUl  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet  your  unhallowed  dam, 
like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increascf 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 
And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
For  worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter. 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  revenged : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats,-— Lavinia^  comf, 

[He  cnU  their  throais, 
Beceive  the  blood:  and,  when  that  they  are  dead. 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  with  this  hateftd  liquor  temper  it; 
And  in  that  paste  let  then*  vile  heads  be  baked. 
Come,  come^  DC  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  mav  prove 
Jdore  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs  feast 

*  Cniflt  t  Psodnce. 
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So, 

Now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  i)lay  the  oook. 

And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

\_Exeunt,  hewring  the  dead  bodies, 

SCENE  lILr-The  aame.    A  Favilion,  with  tables.  Sec. 
Enter  LuciUS,  Mabcus,  and  GOTHS,  toith  Aaeon,  prisoner, 

Luc.  Unole  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind, 
That  I  repair  to  Some,  I  am  content. 

1  Ooth.  And  ours,*  with  thine,  befall  what  fortune  wUL 

Lnc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbarous  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenance,  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar,  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear. 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  sweUine  heart ! 

Lw!,  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhallow'd  slave ! — 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in.— 

[Exeunt  OoTHS,  with  AiBOK.    Flourish. 
The  trumpets  show,  the  emperor  is  at  Hand. 

Enter  SATVBSnrU6  and  Tamoba,  with  Tribunes,  Senators, 
and  others. 

Sat,  What,  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one  ? 

Luc,  What  bootsf  it  thee,  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 

Mar,  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  parle  ;t 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debate 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  careful  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end, 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Some : 
Please  you,  therefere,  draw  nigh,  and  take  your  places. 

Sat,  Marcus,  we  wilL 

iMautboys  sound.    The  company  sit  down  at  table. 

Enter  TiTTJS,  dressed  like  a  Cook.  Lavinia,  veiled,  youngliucivs, 
and  others,    TiTUS  places  the  dishes  on  the  table. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  nracious  lord :  welcome,  dread  queen : 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths ;  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'Twill  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attired,  Andronicus  ? 

Tit.  Because  I  would  sure  to  have  all  well. 
To  entertain  your  hiehness,  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andronicus. 

Tit,  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you  were. 

*  Oar  ndnd.  f  Benefits.  %  I.  e.  Leave  off  parley. 

2b2 
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My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  this; 

Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 

To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 

Because  she  was  enforced,  stain'd,  and  deflowered  ? 

Sat,  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  ? 

Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  shame, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  Uvely  warrant. 
For  me,  most  wretched  to  perform  the  like : — 
Die.  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee ;   [Re  kills  Lavini  jl 
And,  with  thy  shame,  thv  father's  sorrow  die  ! 

Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural,  and  unkind  ? 

Tit.  KUl'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me  blind. 
I  am  as  woeful  as  Virginius  was : 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage ;  and  it  is  now  done. 

Sat.  What,  was  she  ravish'd  ?  tell,  who  did  the  deed. 

Tit.  WilFt  please  you  eat  ?  wiirt  please  your  highness  feed  ? 

Tarn.  Why  nast  thou  slain  thine  only  daught^  thus  ? 

Tit.  Not  1 ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius : 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue. 
And  they,  *twas  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hither  to  us  presently. 

Tit.  Wny,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pie ; 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  that  she  herself  hath  In-ed. 
'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  witness  my  knife's  sharp  point. 

[Killing  Tamora. 

Sat.  Die,  frantic  wretch,  for  this  accursed  deed. 


[Killing  Tma 


Luc.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[Kills  Satubninus.  a  great  tumult.  The  people  in 
confusion  disperse.  Marcus,  Lucius,  and  their 
partisans  ascend  the  steps  before  TiTUS*  honse. 

Mar.  You  sad-faced  men,  people  and  sons  of  Rome, 
By  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
Scatter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts^ 
O.  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scatter'd  corn  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  broken  limbs  again  into  one  body. 

Sen.  Lest  Eome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself; 
And  she,  whom  mighty  kingdoms  court'sy  to. 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age. 
Grave  witnesses  of  true  experience, 
Cannot  induce  you  to  attend  nnr  words. 
Sjieak,  Bome's  dear  friend  ito  Lucirrsl ;  as  erst  our  ancestor. 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse. 
To  love-sick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
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The  story  of  that  halefu  burnine  night, 

When  subtle  Greeks  surprised  King  Priam's  Troy ; 

Tell  us,  what  Sinou  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears, 

Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 

That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Eome.  the  civil  wound. — 

My  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel ; 

Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief. 

But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory, 

And  break  my  very  utterance ;  even  i'  the  time 

When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 

Lending  your  kind  commiseration : 

Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 

Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 

Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  thejr  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother ; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravish'd  our  sister : 
Eor  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded ; 
Our  Other's  tears  despised ;  and*  basely  cozen'd 
Of  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Eome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
lAstly,  myself  unkindly  banished. 
The  gates  shut  on  me.  and  tum'd  weeping  out, 
To  b^  relief  among  Kome's  enemies ; 
Who  orown'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
And  oped  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  Mend : 
And  lam  the  tum'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserved  her  welfiire  in  my  blood; 
And  from  ner  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point. 
Sheathing  the  steel  in  my  advent* rous  body. 
Alas !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  I : 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
That  my  report  is  just,  and  fUll  of  truth. 
But,  soft,  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise :  O,  pardon  me; 
For  when  no  friends  are  by,  men  praise  themselves. 

3far.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak ;  Behold  this  child, 

\_Pointing  to  the  child  in  the  arms  of  an  Attendant, 
Of  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 
The  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
Bamn'd  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge,  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  vnrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  Jiving  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  say  you,  Bomans  ? 
Have  we  done  aught  amiss  ?  Snow  us  wherein. 
And,  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 
Will,  hand  in  hand^  all  headlong  cast  us  down, 

•  (He). 
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And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house.  ' 

Speak,  Eomans,  speak;  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  1  will  falL 

Mmil.  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Bome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know. 
The  common  voice  do  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

J^om.   \8weral  vpeak^    Lucius,   all    hail;   Some's   royal 
emperor ! 

Lucres,  S(o.  descend. 

Mar,  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house ;  [  To  cmAttendmU, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudged  some  direful  slaughtering  death. 
As  punisnment  for  his  most  wicked  Ufe. 

,    Mom,   [Several  epeak,']   Lucius,  all  hail;  Bome's  gracious 
Kovemor  I 

Imc.  Thanks,  gentle  Eomans ;  May  I  govern  so, 
To  heal  Eome's  harms,  and  wipe  awav  her  woe ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhue,-* 
Por  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavv  task  ;-- 
Stand  all  aloof :— but,  unde,  draw  you  near, 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  trunk : — 
O.  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lijos,  [£tMer  Titub. 

These  sorrowful  drops  upon  tlur  blood-stain'd  ho^ 
The  last  true  duties  of  thv  noble  son ! 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O,  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  ihem  X 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy ;  come,  come,  and  learn  of  us 
To  melt  in  showers :  Thy  grandsire  loved  l^ee  well  : 
Many  a  time  he  danced  thse  on  his  knee^ 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  l»east  thy  lollow  y 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet,  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy : 
In  that  reispeci  then,  like  a  loving  chuo, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  fW>m  tn^  tender  spring. 
Because  kind  nature  dotn  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe : 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  nrave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 

Boy.  O  grandsire,  grandare !  even  with  all  my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  !— 
O  lord,  I  cannot  spcMEtk  to  him  for  weeinng : 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Bwter  Attendants,  with  AjLBOK. 

1  Som.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes ; 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc,  Set  him  breast-deep  in  eartli^  and  famish  him ; 
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There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food : 
If  any  one  relieves  or  pities  him, 
!For  the  offence  he  dies.    This  is  our  doom : 
Some  star,  to  see  him  fastened  in  the  earth. 

Aw,  O,  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fiiry  dumb  P 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that,  with  base  prayers, 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done : 
Ten  thousand,  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did. 
Would  I  perform^  if  I  might  have  my  will ; 
If  one  good  deed  m  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  mj[  very  soul. 

Imc.  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor  henoe, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave : 
My  father,  and  Lavinia^  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  m  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora^ 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial : 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beasts,  and  birds  of  prey  : 
Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity ; 
And^  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  to  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 
Bv  whom  our  heavy  haps  had  their  beginning : 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  ste^ ; 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruinate.  {JEwwuit, 
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TO  THE  STaHT  HONOUEABLE 

HENEY     WBIOTHESLY, 

EAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON.  AND  BAEON  OF 
TIOHFIELD. 


Eight  Honourable, 
I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burthen :  only  if 
your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  myself  highly  praised, 
and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I  have  honoured 
you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  n^  inven- 
tion prove  deformed,  I  shall  be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  god&ther, 
and  never  after  ear*  so  barren  a  land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  stiU  so 
bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your  honourable  survey,  and  your 
honour  to  your  heart's  content;  which  I  wish  may  always 
answer  your  own  wish,  and  the  world's  hopeful  expeotation.t 
Your  Honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shaespbasb. 

•  7.  e.  plough. 

t  Lord  Soathampton  was  at  this  period  twenty  years  old. 
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[Our  author  himself  lias  told  us  that  this  poem  was  his  first 
composition.  It  was  entered  in  the  Stationers'  books  by  Richard 

Pield,  on  the  18th  of  April,  1593 ;  and  again  by Harrison, 

sen.,  on  the  23rd  of  June,  1594;  in  which  year  it  was  probably 
published.] 


VUia  miretur  mUguty  nUMJlamts  ApoUo 
Foeula  CcutaUa  plena  mimstrat  aqua, — Orid. 


Even  as  the  sun  with  purple-colour'd  fac^ 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom» 
Bose-oheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Huntins  he  loved,  but  love  he  laugh'd  to  soom : 
Sick-tnoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him» 
And  like  a  bold-fused  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him* 

"  Thrice  fairer  than  myself  (thus  she  began). 
The  fidd's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  tuid  roses  are ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  striie, 
Saith  that  the  worid  hath  ending  with  thy  me. 

*'  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thv  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  s»ddle-bow; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  mee4 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know. 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  serpent  never  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I'll  smother  thee  with  kisses. 

**  And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
,  But  rather  £Eunish  them  amid  their  plenty, 

Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresn  variety  ; 

Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  nour  but  shor^ 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport.** 
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With  this,  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  paJm, 
The  precedent  *  of  pith  and  livelihood. 
And.  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balnL 
Eartn's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  gooa : 
Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  foroe^ 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lustv  courser's  rein, 

Under  the  other  was  toe  tender  bov, 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain. 

With  leaden  anpemte,  unapt  to  toy ;    . 
She  red  and  not,  as  coals  of  glowing;  fire, 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens  (O  how  quick  is  love !) ; 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 
Backward  she  imsh'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust. 
And  governed  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  firown. 
And  'sins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken, 
**  If  thou  wilt  chid^  thy  lips  shall  never  open.** 

He  bums  with  bashfUl  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs, 
To  fSm  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  says,  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  miss  j  f 
What  fbllows  more,  she  smothers  with  a  ki^ 

Even  as  an  empfy  eagle,  sharp  by  fast 
Tirest  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesn,  and  bone. 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste, 
Till  either  gorge  be  stufPd,  or  prey  be  gone. 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  ms  cheek,  his  chin. 
And  where  she  ends,  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forced  to  content,  S  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies^  ana  breathing  in  her  face ; 


„  „  I  of  flowers, 

So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 

So  festen'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  Ues ; 

Pure  shame  and  awed  resistance  made  him  firet. 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 
Bain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,J| 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank. 

«  PMtern.  f  BOsbehavioar.  t  Pecks. 

I  J.  e.  to  be  contented  to  remain.  '  |  Full. 
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Still  she  entreatgj  and  prettilv  entreats. 

For  to  a  pretty  air  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame  and  anger,  ashy-pale ; 
Being  red,  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  deUght.* 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  bv  her  fair  imraortal  hand  she  swears 
Prom  nis  soft  bosom  never  to  remove, 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 

Which  long  have  ndn'd,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 

And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  di-dapperf  peering  through  a  wave, 
"Who  being  look'd  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay. 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  Ups  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink,  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  in  fire  must  bum : 

"  Oh  pity,"  'gan  she  cry.  **  flint-hearted  boy ; 

'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  tbou  coy  ? 

" "  I  have  been  woo'd,  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shalt  have. 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest. 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  coy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 
"  Thus  him  that  over-ruled,  I  oversway^d. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red-rose  chain : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obeyed, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might. 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  the  god  of  fight. 
**  Touch  but  mv  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red). 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine : — 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head ; 
Look  in  mine  eyeballs  where  thy  beauty  lies  :X 
Then  why  not  lips  on  Ups,  since  eyes  on  eyes  ?     ' 

*  The  red  which  before  was  best  is  bettered  by  the  whites  the  white  by 
the  red,  as  he  a'teruately  blushes  and  turns  pale. 
t  The  water- fowl,  called  a  dab-chick.  %  7.  «.  as  in  a  mirror. 
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**  Art  thou  adiamed  to  kiss  ?  then  wink  aeedn. 
And  1  will  wink,  so  shall  the  day  seem  nignt  '^ 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  be  but  twain. 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
Theee  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  they  what  we  mean. 
**  The  tender  q>ring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe ;  yet  mayst  thou  well  be  tasted ; 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 
Fsdr  flowers  that  are  not  sather'd  in  their  prime, 
Eot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 
**  Were  I  hard-favour*d,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old. 
Ill-natured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er-worn,  despis^  rheumatic  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice,* 
Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  lor  thee; 
But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 
"  Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey,  and  bright,  and  quick  in  taming ; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt. 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 
•*  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear,t 
Or,  like  a  fairy,  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or,  like  a  nymph,  with  long  dishevell'd  hair. 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 
Love  is  a  spirit  au  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  hght,  and  will  aspire. 
**  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky, 
From  morn  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  hght,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  snouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  P 
**  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  fyuoe  affected  ? 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  lefb  ? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  of  thelt. 
Narcissus  so,  himself,  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use, 
'BLerhs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse  :t 
Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty. 
Thou  wert  begot,— to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

*  Juictt  Dr.  Fanner  states,  is  pronomiced  Jopce,  in  the  Midland  counties. 
t  Pronounced  as  if  it  were  written  air.  In  our  author's  natiye  county  it 
■  still  so  pronounced  by  the  yulgar. 
X  /.  e.  that  grow,  or  keep  wholly  to  themselvea. 
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**  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thou  feed. 
Unless  the  earth  with  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  Nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  suryive, 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  lefb  aUve." 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
Por.  wnere  they  lay,  the  shadow  had  forsook  them, 
And  Titan,  tired  in  the  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 

Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 

So  he  wwe  hke  him,  and  by  Venus'  siae. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  spite. 

And  with  a  heavy,  daik,  disuking  eye. 

His  low'ring  brows  overwhelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  cheeks,  cries,  "  JHe,  no  more  of  love ; 

The  sun  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  must  remove." 

**  Ah  me,"  quoth  Venus. "  young,  and  so  unkind ! 

What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone ! 

ril  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 

Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun ; 
111  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  nairs : 
If  they  bum  too,  I'll  quench  them  with  my  tears. 

"  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven,  shines  but  warm,* 
And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee ; 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm, 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me ; 

And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done. 

Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

**  Art  thou  obdt!irate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 

Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  ? 

Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 

What  'tis  to  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
O  had  thy  mother  borne  so  bad  a  mind. 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

**  What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  ?t 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 

What  were  thy  Ups  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak,  fair ;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  e^  be  mute : 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I'll  ^ve  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

'*  Fie,  lifeless  j^icture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 

Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred ; 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion. 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 


•  I.  e.  grenially :  not  boms. 

t  /.  e.  contemptuously  refuse  this  favour. 
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This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue, 

And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause; 

Eed  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  ner  wrong ; 

Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments*  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  {(azeth  she  on  hinL  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  iu  her  arms  be  bound ; 

And  when  from  thenoe  he  struggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

"  Fondling,"  she  saith,  *'  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I'll  be  the  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips ;  and  if  those  hilb  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  he. 

"  Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightfid  plain, 
Eound  rising  hillocKS,  brakes  obscure  and  rough. 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark," 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,t  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why  there  love  lived,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovelj  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits, 

•  Opened  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 

Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn ! 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  say  ? 

Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing : 

The  time  is  spent^  her  object  will  away. 

And  from  her  twming  arms  doth  urge  releasusg : 
"  Pity,"  she  cries, "  some  favour,  some  remorse'^J — 
Away  ne  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horse. 

But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud: 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  nis  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

•  /.  e.  intentions.  t  (So  that).  t  Mercy. 
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Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girts  he  hrcNEiks  asunder. 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up-prick'd ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 

Upon  his  oompass'd*  crest  now  stands  on  end ; 

His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 

As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire, 
Shows  his  hot  courage  anahis  hif^  desire. 

Sometimes  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps, 

With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride : 

Anon  ne  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps. 

As  who  should  say,  Lo !  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 

And  thus  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 

His  flattering  hollar  or  his  Stcmd,  Iscty  ? 

What  cares  he  now  for  curb,  or  pricking  spur  ? 

For  rich  caimrisons,  or  trappings  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  se^ 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 
His  art  with  Nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 

So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one. 

In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 
Eound-hoofd,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long. 
Broad  breast,  full  eyes,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide, 
High  crest,  snort  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  stixuig, 
Thm  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 

Look  what  a  horse  should  have,  he  did  not  lack, 

Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 
Sometimes  he  scuds  far  o£^  and  there  he  stares. 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather ; 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares,t 
And  wh^rf  he  run,  or  fly,  they  knew  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  featner'd  wings. 
He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her ; 
She  answers  hint,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  lemales  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outvmrd  strangeness,^  seems  unkind ; 

Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 

Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

*  Arched.  t  As  at  prisoners'-base. 

t  Whto  for  whether.  i  /.  e.  seeming  coyness. 
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Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent, 
He  vails  his  tail.*  that,  like  a  falling  nlume, 
Cool  shadow  to  nis  melting  battocks  lent ; 
He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume: 
His  love  peroeivinff  how  he  is  enraged. 
Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him ; 
When  lo,  the  unt»ck'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  dotn  forsake  him, 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 
As  they  were  mao,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them. 
Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  theoL 

All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banningt  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
Wlien  it  is  barr'd  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stay'd, 

Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage : 

So  of  concealed  sorrow  ma^  be  said ; 

]?ree  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage : 
But  wUen  the  heart's  attorney^  once  is  mute^ 
The  dient  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow 
(Even  as  a  dying  c^  revives  with  wind). 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  ^urth  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Takins  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askance  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistlv  §  to  view 

How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ! 

To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue ! 

How  white  and  reaeaoh  other  did  destroy ! 
But  now,  her  cheek  was  nale^  and  by-and-by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  ligntmng  from  the  sky. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  nemd  she  heaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheeks  feels : 
His  tender  cheeks  receive  her  soft  hands'  print, 
As  apt  as  new  fallen  snow  takes  any  dint.  1| 
O  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 
Her  eyes^  i)etitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing 
His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them ; 
Her  eyes  woo'd  stilL  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooing : 
And  all  this  dumo  play  had  its  acts  made  pkdn 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,ir  her  eyes  did  rain, 
*  Lowers.  f  /.  e.  coning.  t  I.  e,  the  voice. 

^  Closely.  I  Dent. 

%  I.  e.  acting  the  explanatory  part  of  a  Chorus,  in  an  old  play. 
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Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  piison'd  in  a  gaol  of  snow, 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band : 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe  : 
This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 
Show'd  like  to  silver  doves  that  sit  a-billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts*  began : 

**  O  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round,t 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

"Mj  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wound ; 
for  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee. 
Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  cure  thee/' 

**  Give  me  my  hand,**  saith  he, "  why  dost  thou  feel  it  ?" 
"  Give  me  my  heart/'  saith  she,  *'  and  thou  shalt  have  it ; 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  hefuft  do  steel  it, 
And  being  steel'd,  soft  sighs  can  never  erave  it :  t 

Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard, 
Because  Adoni^  heart  hath  made  mine  hardl*' 

**  For  shame '*  he  cries,  "  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  'tis  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so ; 

1  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone; 
For  all  my  mind,  mv  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfirey  from  the  mare." 

Thus  she  replies :  **  Thy  palfrey,  as  he  should. 

Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 

Else,  suffer'd,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire  : 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none. 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

**  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  a  tree, 

Servilely  master*d  with  a  leathern  rein ! 

But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee,§ 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest. 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

"  Who  sees  his  true  love  in  her  naked  bed^ 

Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 

But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  fiill  hath  fed, 

His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cola  ? 

**  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 

And  learn  of  him,  1  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  t^e  advantase  of  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teach  thee. 
O  leam  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 
And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

*  I.  e.  her  voice.  t  The  Globe. 

%  Engrave  it,  t.  e.  make  an  impression  on  it.  (  Tribute. 
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*•  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  "  nor  will  I  know  it, 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it : 
*Ti8  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it ; 
My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it  ;* 
For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death. 
That  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 
**  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished  P 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  P 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 
Tne  colt  that's  bac^d  and  ourthened  being  young, 
lioseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 
**  You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Bemove  your  sie^  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarmf  it  will  not  ope  the  gate. 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tearSy  your  flattery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard,  tney  make  no  battery.''^ 
"  What !  canst  thou  talk,"  quoth  she,  '*  hast  thou  a  tongue? 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  ha^  no  hearing ! 

Thy  mermaid's  §  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong : 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing : 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Earth'sdeep-sweetmusic,andhearfsdeep-sore  wounding. 

"  Had  I  no  eves,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible ; 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love,  by  touching  thee. 

**  Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 

And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 

And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 

Yet  would  my  love  to  tiiee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still'tory||  of  thy  face  excelling 
Gomes  breath  perfumed,  that  breedeth  love  by  smelling; 

"  But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 

Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four ! 

Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  should  ever  last, 

And  bid  suspicion  double-lock  the  door  ? 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast" 

Once  more  the  rubv-oolour'd  portal  open'd, 

Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield ; 

Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betokenxl 

Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherdk,  woe  unto  the  birds. 
Gust  and  foul  flaws  1  to  herdmen  and  to  heitls. 
*  My  inclination  towards  love  is  only  a  desire  to  render  it  contemptible 
t  Alarum}  trumpet  summons.  t  Impresaioou 

9  Our  ancient  writers  commonly  use  m«rfiMii<r  for  wren. 
li  Still.  f  J.  e.  violent  blasts  ofwind. 
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This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 
Eyen  as  the  wind  is  husn'd  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  &rin  before  he  barketh, 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth. 
Or  like  the  deadly  ballet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down, 
For  looks  kill  loye,  and  loye  by  looks  reyiyeth. 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown, 
And  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  loye  so  thriyeth ! 
The  silly  boy  belieymg  she  is  dead. 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  in  amaze  brake  off  his  late  intent. 

For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 

Which  cunning  loye  did  wittily  prevent : 

Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard ; 
He  chafes  her  lips,  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marr'd ; 

He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will, 

Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  stilL 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day ; 
Her  two  blue  windows*  faintly  she  up>neayeth, 
like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  world  reUeveth : 

And  as  the  brieht  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 

So  is  her  taoe  illuminea  with  her  eye. 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  fkce  are  fix'd^ 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow*d  all  their  shme. 
Were  never  four  such  lamjw  together  mix*d. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine  ;t 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  tight. 
Shone  like  the  moon,  in  water  seen  by  night. 

**  O,  where  am  1,"*  quoth  she  ?  "  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  m  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire  ? 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  morn  or  weary  even  P 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  ? 

But  now  I  Uved,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

^  O  thou  didst  kiU  me ;— kill  me  once  again :     ^ 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  l^ers  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  hps  no  more  had  seen. 

•  I.  e.  her  eyes. 

t  /•  e.  been  darkened  by  the  discontented  knitting  of  his  brows. 
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"  Long  may  they  kiss  each  other,  for  this  cure ! 
O  never  let  their  crimson  Uveries  wear  !* 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure, 
To  drive  imection  from  the  dangerous  year  If 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say,  the  plague  is  hanish'd  hy  thy  breath. 

"  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted. 
What  bi^gains  may  I  make,  still  to  he  sealing? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented. 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 

Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  for  fear  of  shps,  X 

Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  Ups. 

'*  A  thousand  kisses,  bu^,  my  heart  from  me ; 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  kisses  unto  thee  ? 

Are  they  not  quickly  tolcL  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-p^ment  that  the  debt  should  double. 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ?  " 

"  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  **  if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years  ;§ 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me^ 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 

Or  being  early  plucked,  is  sour  to  taste. 

"  Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  West : 
The  owl,  nighf  s  heralcL  shrieks.  His  very  late  ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest : 
The  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night 

**  Now  let  me  say  good  night,  and  so  say  you ; 

If  you  will  sav  so,  you  shaJl  have  a  kiss." 

"  Good  night,  quoth  she ;  and.  ere  he  says  adieu. 

The  honey  fee  ||  of  parting  tender'd  is : 
Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace : 
Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  face  grows  to  race. 

Till,  breathless,  he  disjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth. 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew. 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  of  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth. 
Their  hps  together  glued  fall  to  tbe  earth. 

•  Ruddy  dress  wear  oat. 

t  '*  I  have  read,"  says  Stevens,  "that  in  rooms  where  plants  are  kept  in 
a  grrowing  state,  the  air  is  never  unwholesome.** 
X  I-  e.  of  counterfeit  money. 
\  Attribute  my  uncoutlmess  to  my  youth. 
.  I  Payment. 
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Now  auick  Desire  hath  caught  her  yieldiug  prey,  • 

And  glutton-like. she  feeds^  yet  never  filletn; 

Her  fips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obe^. 

Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth ; 
Whose  vulture  thoujjht  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  dry. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 

"With  blindifbld  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 

Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 

And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Porgettmg  shame  s  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wrack. 

Hot,  Mnt,  .and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing, 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tamed  with  too  much  handling, 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe.  that's  tired  with  chasing. 
Or  like  the  froward  infant,  still'd  with  dandling, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth. 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  listeth.* 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  temp'ring. 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression  ? 
Thinis  out  of  hope  are  compass'd  oft  with  vent'ring. 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  commission :  f 
Affection  faints  not  like  a  pale-faced  coward, 
But  then  wooes  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  froward. 

When  he  did  frown^  O  had  she  then  gave  over. 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suck'd. 
Poul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover : 
What  though  the  rose  have  pricks  ?  yet  is  it  pluck'd : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast. 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  them  all  at  last. 

Por  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him ; 
The  poor  fool  J  prays  her  that  he  may  depart : 
She  IS  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 

The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest. 

He  carries  thence  encaged  in  his  breast. 
"  Sweet  boy,"  she  says,  "  this  night  Til  waste  in  sorrow, 
Por  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 
Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow  ? 
Say:  shall  we  P  shall  we  ?  wilt  thou  make  the  match  ?" 

He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 

To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 
**  The  boar !"  quoth  she,  whereat  a  sudden  pale,§ 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose. 
Usurps  her  cheeks ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  on  his  neck. 

He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 
*  AU  she  wotdd  be  pleased  to  have.  t  Which  is  subject  to  no  rules. 

t  This  was  fonnerly  an  expression  of  tenderness.  ^  Paleness. 
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Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter  :— 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manege  *  her.  although  he  mount  her ; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy. 

To  cUp  t  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 
Even  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  gmpeB, 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  t  berries  saw : 

The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  missing, 
'      She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing. 
But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be : 
She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  proved ; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee ; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 

"  Fie,  fie,"  he  says,  "  you  crush  me ;  let  me  go ; 

You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so." 
**  Thou  hadst  been  gone,"  quoth  she. "  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me,  tnou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 
O  be  advised ;  thou  knowst  not  what  it  is 
"With  javelin's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore. 

Whose  tushes  never-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still. 

Like  to  a  mortal  §  butcher,  bent  to  kilL 
"  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 
Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 
His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret ; 
His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 

Being  moved,  he  strikes  whate'er  is  in  his  way. 

And  whom  he  strikes,  his  crooked  tushes  ||  slay. 
"  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  sp^ur's  point  can  enter ; 
His  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 

The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 

As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he  rushes. 
"  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  Love's  eye  pays  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  Ups,  and  crystal  ejrne,^ 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 

But  having  thee  at  vantage  (wondrous  dread  !**) 

Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 
**  O,  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends. 
Come  not  within  nis  danger  by  thy  will; 
They  that  thrive  well,  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 

When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 

I  fear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

*  Rideber:  manige.  f  Touch,  embrace.  %  Not  helping. 

^  Deadly.  |  Tusks.  f  Eyes. 

**  I.e.  9,  fear,  involving  tbe  wonder  that  anything:  should  have  so  fan. 
practicable  a  person  at  an  advanta^. 
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**  IHdst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?    Was  it  not  white  ? 

Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  ^r  lurk  in  mine  eye  P 

Grew  I  not  faint  ?    And  fell  I  not  downright  ? 

Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

"For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  ie_ 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentiael ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  kill,  killi 

Distemp'ring  gentie  love  with  ms  desire, 

As  air  and  water  doth  abate  the  fire. 

"  This  sour  informer,  this  bate*-breeding  spy. 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 

This  carry-tale ;  dissensions  jealousy. 

That  sometimes  true  news,  sometimes  false  doth  bring. 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear, 
That  if  I  love  thee,  1  thy  death  should  fear : 

"  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  anjppry-chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  mngs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore ; 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed, 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

"  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

That  tremblinff  at  the  imagination. 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed  ? 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 
I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 
If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

"  But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me ; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  suotilty. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearfulf  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-lweath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds. 

"And  yrhen  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark,  the  poor  wretch  to  overshoot  his  troubles. 
How  ne  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses,  with  a  thousand  doubles : 

The  many  musitst  through  the  which  he  goes. 

Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amaze  his  foes. 

**  Sometime  he  runs  among  the  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell : 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  §  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth  ||  with  a  herd  of  deer; 

Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

*  strife,  contention.  t  Full  of  fear.  t  C^aps  in  a  hedge. 

i  Rabbits.  I  Consorts  with. 
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"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  soent-sQuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out  ;* 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths:  Echo  replies, 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

"  By  this,  poor  Wat,t  far  oflf  upon  a  hill, 

Stands  on  nis  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 

To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear ; 
And  now  his  j^ef  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

'*  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  J  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  §  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch. 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 

For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 

And  being  low,  never  reUeved  by  any. 

"  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar. 
Unlike  thyself^  ||  thou  hear'st  me  moralize ; 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

"  Where  did  I  leave  ?"— "  No  matter  where,'*  quoth  he ; 

**  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends ; 

The  niffht  is  gpent."— "  Why,  what  of  that,**  quoth  she. 

**  I  am,^'  quotn  he,  **  expected  of  my  friends ; 
And  now  *tis  dark,  and  goinf;  I  shall  falL** 
**  In  night,**  quoth  she,    desire  sees  best  of  alL 

"  But  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this. 

The  earth  in  love  with  thee  thy  footing  trips. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  iciss. 

Bich  preys  make  rich  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn.^ 

**  NoWj  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  ner  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine, 
Wherein  she  framed  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite. 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 

♦  Recovered  the  defaultiiig  scent. 

t  A  name  fonnerly  applied  to  a  wilf,  cautious  person,  and  anatogonsly 
to  a  hare. 
t  Running  in  and  out.  f  Malicious. 

n  /.  e.  rude,  rough ;  not  delicate  like  thyself. 
^  /.  e,  having  broken  her  oath  of  virginity. 
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**  And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature, 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature  ;• 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  sad  mischances  and  much  misery ; 

"  As  burning  fevers^  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood,t 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  impostumes,  gnef,  and  damn'd  despair, 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

*'  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies. 
But.  in  one  minute's  sight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities. 
Whereat  th*  imperial  gazer  late  did  wonder. 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  tha^d  and  done,t 
As  mountain-snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

"  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 

Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns. 

That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 

And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night. 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  Ught. 

**  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 
Seeming  to  burjr  that  posterity 
Which  by  the  rights  of  time  tbou  needs  must  have, 
If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  their  obscurity  ? 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith§  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

"  So  in  thyself,  thyself  art  made  away ; 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil,  home-bred  strife. 
Or  theirs,  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay. 
Or  butcher-sire,  that  'reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  f^ets,  j| 
But  gold  thaf  s  put  to  use,  more  gold  begets." 
**  Nay  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "  vou  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestow'd  in  vain, 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream : 
For  by  this  black-faced  night,  desire's  foul  nurse. 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 
**  If  love  have  lent  you  twenfy  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own. 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs. 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  my  ear. 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there ; 

♦  From  de/airet  Ft.  to  undo.  f  Frantic.  $  Destroyed, 

f  Since.  I  Eats  away. 
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**  Lest  the  deoeiying  hannony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  'cloBure  of  my  breast ; 

And  then  my  httle  heart  were  quite  undone, 

In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barr'd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soimdly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

**  What  have  you  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove  ?• 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  unto  danger ; 
I  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love. 
That  lends  ^mbracements  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase :  O  strange  excuse ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lusrs  abuse. 

"Call  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usurps  his  name; 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
TJpcna  firesh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  bereaves. 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

**  Love  comforteth,  like  sun-shine  after  rain. 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun : 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresn  remain, 
Lusf  s  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  done. 
Love  surfeits  not ;  lust  Uke  a  glutton  dies : 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forged  Ues. 

'*  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say ; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  sreen. 

Therefore  in  sadness,  now  I  wul  away ; 

Mv  face  is  fuU  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  ;t 
Mine  ears  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended. 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended." 

With  tlu&  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  mi  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breast, 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawns  runs  apace ; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  distressed. 
Look  how  a  oright  star  shooteth  from  the  sky. 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  fh)m  Venus'  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 
Gkkzing  uix)n  a  late  embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more. 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend : 
So  did  the  merciless  and  j>itcny  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight 
Whereat  amazed,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood  ;t 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay. 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way.  § 

•  Refiite.  t  Sorrow. 

X  A  wood  whose  paths  are  litUe  known,  and  therefare  distrusted. 

\  The  fair  object  she  had  discovered  on  her  way. 
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And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neighbour-caves,  as  seeming  troubled. 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans ; 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

Ah  me!  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  woey  woe ! 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 
She  marking  them,  begins  a  waiUng  note. 
And  sings  extemp'rally  a  woeful  ditty ; 
How  love  makes  youne  men  thrall,*  and  old  men  dote ; 
How  love  is  wise  m  folly,  foolish,  witty : 

Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 

And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answers  so. 
Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  snort  : 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  hke  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport : 

Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun. 

End  without  audience,  and  are  never  done. 
For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  ni^ht  withal. 
But  idle  sounds,  resembUng  parasites,! 
Like  slurill-tongued  tapsters  answering  every  call, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  ?t 

She  said,  'tis  so :  they  answer  all  'tis  so ; 

And  would  say  after  her  if  she  said  no. 
lio !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest. 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  nigh. 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 

Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 

That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  bumish'd  gold. 
Yenus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good  morrow : 
"  O  thou  clear  god.  and  patron  of  all  Ught. 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 

There  Uves  a  son  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother. 

May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other.^' 
This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o^r-wom,  § 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
She  hearkens  for  his  hoimois,  and  for  his  horn : 

Anon  she  hears  them  chant  it  lustily. 

And  all  in  haste  she  ooastethH  to  the  cry. 
And  as  she  runs  the  bushes  in  the  way, 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  fiioe, 
Some  twine  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 

Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 

Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

*  Thrall,  among  other  meanings,  means  erulaved,  and  hard,  crttel :  the 
context  suggests  the  latter  meaning  here, 
t  Flatterers.  t  WUd,  eccentric  gallants. 

I  Wondering  the  morning  is  so  far  advanced.  |  Approaches. 
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By  this,  she  heus  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fiettal  fold&  just  in  ois  way, 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder : 
Even  80  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spright*  confounds. 
For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase, 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfuU^  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst,t 
They  au  strain  oourf  sy  who  shall  cope  him  firsts 
This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart, 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear. 
With  cold  pale  weakness  numbs  each  feehug  part ; 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  dotn  yield. 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  field. 
Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy ;  § 
Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore  dismay'd, 
8he  tells  them  Mas  a  causeless  phantasy. 
And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 
Bids  them  leave  quaking,  wills  them  fear  no  more ;— 
And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar ; 
Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  aUner  smews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  wither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further. 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 
A  thousand  spleens  l|  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 
She  treads  the  paths  that  she  untreads  again ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  IT  with  demys, 
Like  the  prooeedin^Qs  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,**  yet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
Jsk  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  effecting. 
Here  kennell'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 
And  asks  the  weary  catiff  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks ;  and  he  replies  with  howling. 
When  he  had  ceased  his  ill-resounding  noise, 
Another  flap-mout^'d  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaung  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

*  Spirit.  t  Ill-conditioned. 

t  Each  is  courteously  disposed  to  let  the  rest  precede  it  in  attack. 

i  A  violent  perturbation  of  mind.  I  Eager  haste.  5  CliecKed. 

**  Regard  to  some  point 
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Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed. 

Infusing*  them  with  dreadful  prophesies ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 

•*  Hard-fatour*d  tyrant,  udy,  meager,  lean, 

Hateful  divorce  of  love,**  thus  chides  she  death, 

'*  Grim-grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean 

To  stifle  beau^,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who  when  ne  hved,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 

**  If  he  be  dead,— O  no,  it  cannot  be, 

Seeing  his  beautnr,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it — 

O  yes,  it  may ;  tnou  hast  no  eyes  to  see, 

But  hktefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart 

**  Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 

And  hearing  him,  thy  power  had  lost  its  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower ; 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled, 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart  to  strike  him  dead. 

**  Bost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeiHng  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  ^oan  advantage  thee  P 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  ? 
Now  nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour.* 

Here  overcome,  as  one  tall  of  despair, 
She  vail'df  her  eyeUds,  who,  like  sluices,  stopp'd 
The  crystal  tide  tnat  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropp'd : 
But  throush  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain. 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  her  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  others  sorrow. 

Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  uke  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain. 
Sighs  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe, 

As  striving  which  should  best  become  her  grief; 

All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so, 

That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief, 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together, 
L^e  many  clouds  oonsultingi  for  foul  weather. 

«  Mixing  them  up.  t  Lowered.  t  Meeting  together. 
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By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her,  it  is  Adonis'  yoice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prison'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  falls  an  onent  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  soomm^  it  should  pass, 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seeYns 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes, 
B^air  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 
Tne  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely, 
With  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  had  wrought ; 

Adonis  lives,  and  death  is  not  to  blame ; 

It  was  not  sne  that  call'd  him  all  to  naught ; 

Now  she  adds  honour  to  his  hateful  name ; 
She  clepes  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperial  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

**  No,  no,"  quoth  she, "  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear. 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  rail  d  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

**  'Tis  not  my  fault:  the  boar  provoked  my  tongue; 

Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

'Tis  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong; 

1  did  but  act,  he's  author  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Gould  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women  s  wit" 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive, 
Her  rash  suspect*  she  doth  extenuate ; 
And  that  his  oeauty  may  the  better  thrive. 
With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate ; 
Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs ;  and  storiesf 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

**  O  Jove,"  auoth  she,  **  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 
To  be  of  sucn  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 
To  waiL  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ! 
For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

*  Suspicion.  t  Setfurth. 
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•*  Fie,  fie,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  ftiU  of  fear. 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves ; 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear. 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves." 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  nom, 
"Whereat  she  leaps,  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies ; 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light ; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delicht ; 
"Wliich  seen,  her  eves,  as  murder'd  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  ashamea  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit. 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  pain. 
And  there,  all  smother'd  up,  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after  fvmring  te  creep  forth  again ; 

So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eves  are  fled 

Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head. 

Where  they  resigned  their  office  and  their  light 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
"Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night, 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 

Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne. 

By  tneir  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 

Whereat  each  tributary  subiect  quakes ; 
As  when  the  wind,  imprison  d  in  the  ground. 
Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes. 
Which  with  cold  terrors  doth  men's  mind  confound : 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 
That  from  their  dark  beds,  once  more  leap  her  eyes ; 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  sight 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trench'd* 
In  his  soft  flank ;  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd : 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem  d  witn  him  to  bleea. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  frantidy  she  ^pteth  if 
She  thinks  he  oould  not  die,  he  is  not  dead. 

Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 

Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  steadfastly. 
That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 
And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 
That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  oreach  should  be : 
His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled ; 
.  For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 


•  Cut.  t  Goes  half  mad. 
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"  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,   quoth  she,  "  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  a.wKy,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead : 

Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes,  as  fire  ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

"  Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  thafs  worth  the  viewing  P 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  tneir  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 

But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  in  him. 

"  Bonnet  or  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 

Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 

Having  no  fjur  to  lose,*  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  dotn  hiss  you : 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  or  his  fair; 

"  And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep ; 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and-  being  gone, 
Play  with  Ms  locks;  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight,  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  lus  tears. 

"  To  see  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 
Behind  some  hedge,  because  he  would  not  fearf  hxm ; 
To  recreate  himself,  when  he  hath  sung. 
The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him : 
If  he  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey. 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

"  When  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by.  the  birds  such  pleasure  took. 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  tney  him  with  berries. 

"  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted  boar^! 
Whose  downward  eye  sfcill  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore ; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 

If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then  I  know. 

He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kiU'cl  him  so. 

*  'Tis  true,  'tis  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain ; 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
Who  would  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again. 
But  bv  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  tnere; 
And  nuzzling  in  ms  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheath'd,  unaware,  his  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

*  Fair  was  formerly  used  substantively  in  the  sense  of  beautn. 
Terrify.  j  The  urchin  is  the  sea-bedjcehog. 
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"  Had  I  been  tootii'd  like  him,  I  must  eoaf^s 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first ; 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
Myyouth  with  his ;  the  more  I  am  aocursi" 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood. 
And  stains  her  face  with  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale : 

She  takes  him  by  the  mind,  and  that  is  colid ; 

She  whispers  in  Ms  ear  a  heavy  tale, 

As  if  he  heard  the  woeful  words  she  told  : 
She  lifts  the  oofifer  lids  that  close  his  eyes, 
Where  lo  1  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  Ues : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  exoeU'd, 

And  every  beaut^  robb*d  of  his  eflfect : 
"  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she, "  this  is  mv  spite,* 
Thal^  you  being  deacC  the  day  should  yet  oe  light. 

"  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo !  here  I  prop 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beKinning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equafly,  too  high  or  low  • 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shallnot  match  its  woe. 

''  It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud. 
And  shall  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while  ;t 
The  bottom  poison,  and  the  top  o'er-straVd 
With  sweets,  that  shall  the  sharpest  sight  beniile : 
llie  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  tqpeak. 

"  It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  t  the  measures ; 
The  stanng  ruman  shall  it  keep  in  quiet^ 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures : 
It  shall  be  raging-mad.  and  silly-mild, 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 

"  It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
Perverse  it  shall  be,  when  it  seems  most  toward. 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

'*  It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events, 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire  •, 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents. 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire ; 
Sitb  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy, 
They  that  love  best,  their  love  shall  not  enjoy." 

'  This  is  purposely  to  vex  me.  t  In  a  breath.  X  To  dance. 

2  D  2 
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By  this,  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  kilFd, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood  that  on  the  ground  Lay  spill'd^ 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  cheauer*d  witn  white : 
Kesembling  well  his  pale  che^s,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head,  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell. 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 

Since  he  nimself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  oropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

**  Poor  flower,**  quoth  she,  **  this  was  thy  father's  guise 

i Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire), 
i'or  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  ej;es : 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 
And  so  *tis  thine :  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood, 

"  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 

Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  *tis  thy  right : 

Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  lake  thy  rest. 

My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shallnot  be  one  minute  of  an  hour. 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 

Thus,  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies, 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted,  tlurough  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chmot  quickly  is  convey'd,    ' 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself,  and  not  be  seen. 
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TO  THE  BIGHT  HONOUEABLE 

HENEY    WRIOTHESLY, 

EAEL  OF  SOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF 
TICHFIELD. 


1}he  love  I  dedicate  to  your  lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without'  beginning,  is  but  a  8ux)erfluou8  moiety. 
The  warrant  I  have  of  your  honourable  disposition,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  assured  of  acceptance. 
What  I  have  done  is  yours,  what  I  have  to  do  is  yours ;  being 
part  in  all  I  have  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greater,  my 
duty  would  show  greater :  mean  time,  as  it  is,  it  is  bound  to  your 
lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  life,  still  lengthened  with  all 
happiness. 

Tour  Lordship's,  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakspsabe. 
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THE  AEGUMENT  * 


Lucnrs  Taequinius  (for  his  excessive  pride  sumamed  Super- 
bus),  after  he  had  caused  his  own  father-in-law,  Servius  Tullius, 
to  be  cruelly  murdered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Boman  laws  and 
customs,  not  reauiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had 
possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his 
sons  and  other  noblemen  of  Home,  to  besiege  Ardea.  During 
which  siege,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening 
at  the  tent  of  Sextus  Tarquinius,  the  king's  son.  in  their  dis- 
courses after  supper  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own 
wife ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the  incomparable  chas- 
tity of  his  wife  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  they  all 
posted  to  Bome;  and  intending,  by  their  secret  and  sudden 
arrival,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before 
avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife  (though  it  were  late  in 
the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  other  ladies  were  all 
found  dancing  and  revelUng,  or  in  several  disports.  Whereupon 
the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the 
fame.  At  that  time  Sextus  Tarquinius  being  inflamed  with 
Lucrece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present, 
departed  with  the  rest  back  to  the  camp;  from  whence  he 
shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (according  to  his 
estate)  royally  entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Couatium. 
The  same  night,  he  treacherously  steaieth  into  her  chamber, 
violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away. 
Lucrece,  in  this  lamentable  nhght,  hastily  dispatcheth  messen- 
aers,  one  to  Eome  for  her  father,  another  to  the  camp  for  CoUa- 
nne.  They  came^  the  one  accompanied  with  Junius  Brutus,  the 
other  with  Publius  Valerius;  afid  finding  Lucrece  attired  in 
mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She,  first 
taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and 
whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  her- 
self. Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out 
the  whole  hated  family  of  the  Tarquins ;  and  bearing  the  dead 
body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and 
manner  of  the  vile  deed,  with  a  bitter  invective  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  king :  wherewith  the  people  were  so  moved,  that 
with  one  consent  and  a  general  acclamation  the  Tarquins  were 
all  exiled,  and  the  state  government  changed  from  kings  to 
consuls. 

♦  This  argroment  appears  to  have  been  written  by  Shak^peare,  being 
proflxed  to  the  original  edition  in  1594,  and  is  a  curiosity;  being,  with  the 
two  dedications  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  onlj-  prose  compositions 
of  onr  great  poet  (not  in  a  dramatic  form;  now  remaining. 
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["A  BOOK  entitled  the  'Ravishment  of  Lucreoe*  was  entered 
on  the  Stationers'  register,  by  Mr.  Harrison,  sen.,  May  9,  1594, 
and  the  poem  was  first  printed  in  4to.  in  the  same  year.  It  was 
again  published  in  16mo.  in  1598,  1600,  and  1607.  There  were 
also  editions  in  1596  and  1602.  There  was  an  edition  published 
in  1616,  purporting  to  be  netoly  revised  and  correct,  but  it  is  of 
all  the  editions  the  most  inaccurate  and  corrupt.  The  story  of 
Lucrece  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  Painter's  *  Palace  of  Plea- 
sure,* whenoe  our  author  probably  borrowed  the  argument  of  his 
poem."] 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  post, 
Borne  by  the  trustless  wings  of  false  desire. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Eoman  host. 
And  to  CoUatium  bears  the  lightless  fire 
Which,  in  nale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  CoUatine's  fair  love,  Lucrece  the  chaste. 

Hanlv*  that  name  of  chaste  unhapplj;  set 
This  batelesst  edge  on  his  keen  appetite; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  lett 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 
Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  deUght, 
Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties. 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

Per  he,  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 

Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 

What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 

In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 

Beckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate. 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame. 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

«  Possibly.  t  Not  to  be  abated.  t  Omit. 
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O  happiness  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ! 

And,  if  possessed,  as  soon  decayed  and  done* 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  zolden  splendour  of  tne  sun ! 

An  expired  date,  cancell'd  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator: 
What  needeth  then  apology  be  made 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular  ? 
Or  why  is  Collatine  the  nublisher 

Of  that  rich  iewel  he  should  keep  unknown 

From  thievisn  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  P 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece's  sovereignty 

Suggested!  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting 
His  high-pitched  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should  vaunt 
The  golden  hap|  whicn  their  superiors  want. 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 

His  honour,  his  affairs^  his  friends,  his  state, 

Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goeS 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  Uver  glows.§ 
O  rash-false  heat,  wrant  in  repentant  cold. 
Thy  hasty  1|  spring  still  blasts,^  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 

When  at  CoUatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
Well  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame. 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame; 
When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  or**  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled,tt 
Prom  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age,  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

*  Consumed.  f  Prompted,  instigated.  }  Chance. 

§  The  Uver  was  foimerly  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  love. 

I  Too  early.  *   f  Becomes  blig^hted. 

**  Or,  i.  e.  grold,  to  which  the  poet  compares  the  deep  colour  of  a  Mush, 

*f  Taking  its  title  from  that  whiteness. 
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This  heraldry  in  Luoreoe'  face  was  seen, 

Argued  by  beauty's  red.  and  Tirtue*s  white. 

Of  either*s  colour  was  the  other  queen^ 

Proving  from  world's  minority  their  nght : 

Yet  theu*  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fi^t ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great, 
That  ot^  they  interchange  each  other's  seat 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses 
Which  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  t^eir  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  Idll'd, 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 

To  those  two  armies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Eather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe.  ' 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beautv  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatine  doth  owe,* 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil, 
Little  suspecteth  the  fialse  worshipper ; 
Por  thoughts  unstain'd  do  seldom  aream  on  evil ; 
Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear : ' 
So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
.  And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  express'd : 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  hi^h  estate, 

Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  f  of  majesty ; 

That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 

Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 

Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store. 
That  clo/d  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes. 

Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parlingt  looks, 

Nor  rc»d  the  subtle-shming  secrecies 

Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books  ;§ 

She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  fear'd  no  hooks; 
Nor  could  she  moralize  ||  his  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

*  PraUe  here  signifies  the  object  of  praise,  i.  e.  Lucretia.  To  o%oe,  in  old 
lang^uagre,  means  to  posaest. 

t  Folds.  t  Speaking. 

4  In  all  our  ancient  English  books,  the  comment  is  printed  in  the 
margin.  B  Interpret. 
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He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fiune, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 

And  decks  with  praises  Collatine's  high  name, 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory ; 
Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express^ 
And,  wordless,  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither. 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin*  once  appear ; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Fear, 

Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 

And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intendingt  weariness  with  heavy  spright;t 
For,  after  supper,  long  he  questioned  § 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight ; 

And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes. 

Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds  that  wakes. 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 

The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 

Tet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving. 

Thou^h  weak-built  hopespersuade  nim  to  abstaining : 

Despaur  to  gain,  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed. 
Though,  death  be  adjunct,  there's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  that  much  covet,  are  with  gain  so  fond 

That  what  they  have  (not  that  which  they  possess)  || 

They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bono. 

And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 

O^  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  ana  such  ^efs  sustain. 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  m  this  poor-rich  gwn. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour^  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  a|ge ; 
And  in  this  ami  there  is  such  thwarting  stnfe, 
That  one  for  all;  or  all  for  one  we  gage  ;T 
As  life  for  honour,  in  fell  battles'  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth ;  and  ofb  that  w^th  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  vent'ring  ill,  we  leave**  to  be 
The  things  we  are,  for  that  which  we  expect: 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 

*  Sky.  t  Pretending:.  J  Spirit. 

f  Held  conversation.  |  I.  e.  which  ttiey  truly  possess. 

^  Risk.  •*  Cease. 
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In  having  muoh,  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 
The  thing  we  have,  and  all  for  want  of  wit» 
MsUce  something  nothing,  hy  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make> 
Pawning  his  honour  to  ohtain  his  lust: 
And  for  himself^  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Por  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  closed  up  mortal  eyes ; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  Ught. 
No  noise  but  owls*  and  wolves'  death-boding  cries. 
Now  serves  the  season  that*  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  stiU, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kilL 

And  now  this  lustftd  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed, 
Throwing  his  mantle  rudeljr  o'er  his  arm ; 
Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 
The  one  sweetly  flatters,  the  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  foul  chann. 

Doth  too,  too  ofb  betake  him  to  retire. 

Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  soffcly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  do  fly, 
Wliereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly  :t 

"  As  from  this  cold  flint  1  enforced  this  fire, 

So  Lucreoe  must  I  force  to  my  desire.* 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 

The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 

And  in  ms  inward  mind  he  doth  deoate 

What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 

Then  looking  scornfullv,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  stUl-slaughterd  lust,t 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

**  Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  Ught.  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  Ught  excelleth  thine ! 
And  (fie,  unhallow'd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divihe ! 
Offier  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  we6d.§ 

*  The  season  now  serving  when.  t  Delibentely. 

t  Still  slaughtering?  I  Garment. 
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"  O  ehame  to  knighthood  and  to  shining  arras ! 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  !* 
O  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  fancy'sf  slave ! 
True  valQur  still  a  true  respectj  should  have ; 

Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base, 

That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

•*  Tea>  though  I  die^  the  scandal  will  survive. 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive,  § 
To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote ;  || 
That  my  posterity,  shamed  with  the  note, 

Shall  curse  my  bonesj.  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 

To  wish  that  I  their  rather  had  not  been. 

**  What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy  : 

Who  buys  a  minute*s  mirth,  to  wail  a  week  ? 

Or  sells  eternity,  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  wul  the  vine  destroy ; 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown, 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strucken  down  ? 

•*  If  Collatinus  dream  of  my  intent. 

Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 

Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 

This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage. 

This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dyin^  virtue,  this  surviving  shame 
Whose  cnme  will  bear  an  ever-duriug  blame  ? 

•*  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 

When  thou  shalt  char^  me  with  so  black  a  deed  ? 

Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake  ? 

Mine  eyes  K>rego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  P 

The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  rear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But  coward-like  with  trembUng  terror  die. 

**  Had  Ck)llatinu8  kill'd  my  son  or  sire. 

Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  Ufe, 

Or  were  he  not  my  dear  firiend,  this  desire 

Mi^ht  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 

As  m  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife : 
But  as  he  is  nur  kinsman,  my  dear  friend. 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

*  The  septilchre  of  my  ancestors.  t  Love.  t  Aim. 

^  In  the  books  of  heraldry  a  particular  mark  of  disgrace  is  mentioned, 
by  which  the  escntcbeons  of  those  persons  were  anciently  distinguished, 
who  *'  discourteously  used  a  widow,  maid,  or  wife,' against  her  will.** 

I  To  perpetuate  my  mad  infatuation. 
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**  Shanuful  it  **r-*y,  if  the  fact  be  known : 
Hateful  it  is ;— there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 
1*11  beg  her  love  ;-~but  she  is  not  her  own  ;• 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving : 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing. 

\V  ho  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw. 

Shall  by  a  painted  clotli  be  kept  in  awe/'f 
Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot-bumin$;  will. 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation. 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still : 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 

All  pure  affects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed. 

That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he, "  She  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand. 

And  gazed  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes^ 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band 

Where  her  beloved  CoUatinus  lies. 

O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  ! 
First  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  J  away. 

**  And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd. 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  §  fear ! 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  raster  rock'd. 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear ; 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 

That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood. 

Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

"  Why  hunt  I  then  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  tlmt  shadows  dreadeth : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  oaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

"  Then  childish  fear  avaunt !  debating  die ! 
Bespect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! 
My  neart  shall  never  oountermand  mine  eye : 
Sad  II  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  :^ 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then  who  rears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  ?" 

*  The  words  in  Italics  in  these  lines  may  be  supposed  spoken  by  con- 
scitince. 

t  In  the  old  tapestries,  or  painted  cloths,  uumy  moral  seateuces  were 
wrought. 

:  Being  taken.  h  Faithful. 

||  Sadf  in  ancient,  grave. 

H  The  poet  seems  to  have  had  the  conflicts  between  the  Devil  and  tte 
Vict  of  the  old  moralities  in  his  thoughts. 
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As  oom  o'ergrown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 

Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust. 
X  Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 

FuD  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust: 

Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  unjust, 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  i)ersuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invasion. 

"Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 

And  in  the  self- same  seat  sits  Collatine : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her,  confounds  his  wits ; 

That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart, 
Which  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 

Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 

Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 

And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 

Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  maroheth  to  Lucreoe'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  one  by  him  enforced,  retires*  his  ward ; 
But  as  they  open,  they  all  rate  his  ill,t 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard :  J 
The  threshold  grates  tne  door  to  have  him  heard  ;§ 

Night-wand'ring  weasels  shriek  to  see  him  there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way. 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  i)lace 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch,  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  ||  in  this  case ; 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  scorch. 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  Ught  he  spies 
Lucretia*s  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks; 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies  ^i 
And  griping  it,  the  neeld  **  his  finger  pncks : 
As  who  should  say,  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inured ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress^omaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poOT  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him ; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
,    The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove  that  did  delay  him, 

*  Draws  back.  f  Reproach  his  evil  deed  by  creaking. 

X  CoBsider  aboat.  f  Discover  him. 

II  Condttctior  conductor. 

%  Rooms  in  Bngland  were  strewed  with  rushes  in  our  author'«  time. 

**  Neeld  for  Tieedle. 
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He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial ;  « 

Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial. 

Who  with  a  lingering  stay  his  course  dotn  lot  * 

Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  he,  **  these  lets  attend  the  time, 

Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring. 

To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime,! 

And  give  the  sneaped^  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 

Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing  ;§ 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  strong  nirates,  shelves  and  sands. 
The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  nome  he  lands." 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought, 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  fVom  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  wrought 
That  for  his  prey  to  prav  he  doth  Degin, 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer. 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power, 
That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  fair  (air. 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour. 
Even  there  he  starts : — quoth  he,  "  I  must  deflower ; 

The  powers  to  whom  1  pray,  abhor  this  fact, 

How  can  they  then  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

"  Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 

Tnoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  effeots  be  tried. 

The  blackest  sin  is  clear'd  with  absolution ; 

A^inst  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight." 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluck'd  up  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide : 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch ! 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  oe  espied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent,  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet  unstained  beo. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks. 


Boiling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head 
By  their  hign 


treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 
"Which  gives  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full  soon. 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

•  Retard.  t  Spring.  t  Checked. 

f  Everything  worth  having  causes  pain  or  trouble  in  its  acquisition. 
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Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
"Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright, 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed ; 

But  bUnd  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

O.  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 

Tnen  had  they  seen  the  period*  of  their  ill ! 

Then  CoUatine  again  by  Lucreoe'  side, 

In  his  dearf  bed  mieht  have  reposed  still : 

But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sen  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight. 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  Ues  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss  ;t 

Who  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 

*  End.  t  Spotless. 

t  Among:  fhe  poems  of  Sir  John  Suckling:  (who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
great  admirer  of  our  author)  is  one  entitled  A  Supplement  of  an  imperfect 
Copy  of  Venet  of  Mr.WiUiam  Shakspeare*»,  which  begins  with  these  lines, 
somewhat  varied.  We  can  hardly  snppose  that  Suckling  would  have 
called  a  passag^e  extracted  f^om  a  regular  poem  an  imperfect  copy  of 
vertes.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  had  written  the  lines  quoted  below  (of  which 
8ir  John  might  have  had  a  manuscript  copy)  on  some  occasion  previous  to 
the  publication  of  his  Lucrece,  and  afterwards  used  them  in  this  poem, 
with  some  variation.  In  a  subsequent  page  the  reader  will  find  some 
verses  that  aimear  to  have  been  written  before  Venus  and  Adonis  was  com- 
posed, of  which,  in  like  manner,  the  leading  thoughts  were  afterwards 
employed  in  that  poem.  This  supposed  fragment  is  thus  supplied  by 
Suckling.— The  variations  are  distinguished  by  Italic  characters. 

I. 

"  One  of  her  hands  one  of  her  cheeks  lap  under. 

Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss; 

Which  therefore  sweWd  and  seem* d  to  part  asunder. 

As  angry  to  be  robbed  of  such  a  bliss : 
The  one  looked  pale,  and  for  revenge  did  long. 
While  Vother  blushed  'cause  it  had  done  the  wrong. 

II. 
**  Out  o/the  bed  the  other  flair  hand  was, 
On  a  green  satin  quilt;  whose  perfect  white 
iMtk'd  like  a  daisy  in  afield  o/ grass,  § 
And  show'd  like  unmelt  snow  unto  the  sight : 

There  lay  this  pretty  perdue,  safe  to  keep 

The  rest  o'  the  body  that  lay  fast  asleep. 

III. 

"  Her  eyes  (and  therefore  it  was  night)  close  laid. 

Strove  to  imprison  beauty  till  the  mom ; 

But  yet  the  doors  were  of  such  fine  stuff  made. 

That  it  broke  through  and  show'd  itself  in  scorn  j 
Throwing  a  kind  of  light  about  the  place, 
Which  turnM  to  smiles,  still  as't  came  near  her  f9ce. 


§  Thus  far  (says  Suckling)  Shakspeare, 
XOU  V.  2  k 
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Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss ; 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is : 

Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  hes,* 

To  be  admired  of  lewd  unhallow'd  eyes. 

"Without  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was, 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Showed  Rke  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  o/  night. 
Her  eves,  like  mangolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light. 

And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay, 

Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  played  with  her  breath ; 

O  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 

Showing  Ufe's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death,t 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality. 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  Uved  in  death,  and  death  in  Ufe. 

Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 

A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconauered. 

Save  of  their  lord  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew. 

And  him  by  oatht  the^  truly  honoured. 

These  worlds  in  T^rquin  new  ambition  bred; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out. 

What  could  he  see,  but  mightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  ? 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  mmly  doted. 

And  in  his  will  nis  wilfhl  eye  he  tired.§ 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin. 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey, 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfieo, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slack'cl,  not  suppressed ;  for  standing  by  her  side, 

*  On  oar  ancient  monuments  the  heads  of  the  persons  reivesented  i 
commonly  reposed  on  pillowg. 
t  The  similitude  of  death :  sleep. 
t  I.  e.  the  mtUrimoniat  oath.  §  Fed. 


IV. 
**  Her  beams,  which  some  dull  men  caU*d  hair,  divided 
Part  with  her  cheeks,  part  with  her  lips  did  sport; 
But  these,  as  rude,  her  breath  put  by  still :  some  | 
Wiselier  downward  sought ;  but  falling  short, 
Curl*d  back  in  rings,  and  seem'd  to  turn  a^^edn 
To  bite  the  part  so  unkindly  held  them  in." 

Malonk. 
fl  From  the  want  of  rhyme  here,  I  suspect  this  line  to  be  corrupt. 
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His  eye,  which  Iste  this  mutinT  restrains. 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  nis  veins : 

And  they,  like  staraggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 
Obdurate  vassals,  fell  exploits  aflTectinff, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delignting. 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting : 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum*  striking, 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye, 

His  eye  'commends  the  leadine  to  his  hand : 

His  mmd,  as  i»roud  of  such  a  dignity, 

Smoking  with  pride,  march'd  on  to  make  his  stand 

On  her  bare  breast  the  heart  of  all  her  land ; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale. 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 

Where  their  dear  eovemess  and  lady  lies, 

Do  tell  her  she  is  areadflill:r  beset. 

And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  cries 

Sh^much  amazed,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyes, 
Who,  peeping  forth,  this  tumult  to  behold. 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  oontroU'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night. 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastlv  sprite. 
Whose  grim  asp^t  sets  every  joint  a-shaking ; 
What  terror  'tis !  but  she  in  worser  taking, 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears, 

Like  to  a  new-kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies; 

She  dares  not  look;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 

Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 

Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries : 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights. 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dreadful  sights. 

His  hand  that  yet  remains  upon  her  breast, 

(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall !) 

May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen !)  distress*d. 

Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  &U, 

Beating  her  bulkf^  that  his  hand  shakes  withaL 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  «nd  leaaer  pi^. 
To  make  the  breach,  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

I^rst,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 

To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe, 

Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin, 

*  War-cry.  t  Body. 

2B2 
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'  The  reason  of  tMs  rash  alarm  to  know 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still. 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ilL 

Thus  he  replies :  "  The  colour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  Blush  at  her  own  disgrace), 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never-conquer'd  fort ;  the  fault,  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  the^  unto  mine. 

*'  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide ; 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abid^ 
My  wUl  that  marks  thee  for  mv  earth's  delish^ 
Wnich  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred.* 

**  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring : 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growmg  rose  defends ; 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting : 
AH  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends: 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  Mends ; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
Anq:  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

"  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame^  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection^s  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  neadlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed, 
Eeproacn,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity : 
Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  mhmy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  alofb  his  Boman  blade, 
Which  like  a  fakx>n  towering  in  the  skie& 
Couchethf  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings^  shade. 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  the  insulting  fklchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells, 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcons'  bells. 

"  Lucreoe,"  quoth  he, "  this  night  I  must  eigoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  inust  work  my  way, 
Por  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee : 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  or  thine  ill  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him. 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  emorace  him. 

*  Renewed.  t  Makes  it  cower. 
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*'  So  thy  snrvlTing  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornftil  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  tnis  disdain. 
Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy  :* 
And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  citedt  up  in  rhymes, 

And  sung  by  children  in  suoceeoing  times. 

**  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  Ikult  unknown  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawfill  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  sunple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound ;  beins  so  applied. 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

**  Then  for  th^  husband's  and  thy  children's  sake. 

Tender  my  suit  :1  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 

The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take. 

The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 

"Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,§  or  birth-hour's  blot :  || 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  fiEtults,  not  their  own  infamy." 

fiere  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye, 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause. 

While  she,  the  picture  of  nure  piety, 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype  sf  sharp  claws. 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right, 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-faced  cloud  the  world  doth  threat. 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hidinf]^ 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get. 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing ; 
So  his  unhallow'd  haste  her  words  delays, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
Wmle  in  his  hol4-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 
Her  wd  behaviour  feeds  his  vultur  folly,** 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  ms  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  raining. 

*  An  Olegitkoate  child  has  no  name  by  inheritance. 

t  Set  forth.  t  Regard  it. 

4  The  brand  with  which  slaves  were  marked. 

I  Hie  corporal  blemishes  with  which  children  are  sometimes  bom. 

%  The  griffin ;  generally,  any  bird  of  prey. 

**  Wicked  infatuation. 
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Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  faoe ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed. 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  firom  his  place, 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  Inreaka, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  c6niures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath. 

By  her  untimely*  tears,  her  husband's  love. 

By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  eartn,  and  all  the  newer  of  both. 

That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 

And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desira 

Ouoth  she ;  "  B/Cward  not  hospitality 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended  ;t 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
jSnd  thy  ill  aim.  before  thy  shoot  be  ended  :X 

He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

''  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me ; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 

Myself  a  weakUne,  do  not  then  ensnare  jshb. 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit;  do  not  deceive  me : 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  moved  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans; 

"  All  which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean. 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolved  to  water  do  converts 
O,  if  no  harder  thftn  a  stone  thou  art. 

Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

**  In  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee: 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me. 

Thou  wrong'st  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  nama 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art^  a  god,  a  king ; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  everything. 

'*  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  ||  in  thine  age. 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar'st  do  such  outrage, 

*  Unseasonably  excited.  f  Intended.  t  Shot  be  fired. 

§  Turn.  I  Full  of  seeds. . 
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What  dar'st  thou  not  when  ono^  thou  art  a  king  ? 

0  be  remember'd  *  no  outrageous  thing 
From  vassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  olay.t 

•*  This  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear, 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fear'd  for  love : 
"With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

"  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn  ? 
Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame  ? 
Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 
Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame, 
Toprivilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Tnou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud. 

And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

**  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 

From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 

Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniauity. 

For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kilL 

Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  pattem'd  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 
He  leam'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way  P 

"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  theipselves  appear ; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
O  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies. 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 

"  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved  up  hands  appeal, 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ;% 

1  sue  for  exiled  majesty's  repeal ;  § 

Let  him  return,  and  fluttering  thous^ts  retire : 

Hds  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire, 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state  and  pity  mine." 

"  Have  done,"  quoth  he ;  **  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let.         , 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste." 

*  Bear  it  in  your  mind. 

t  The  memory  of  the  ill  actions  of  kings  will  remain  after  their  death. 

i  Thy  reckless  supporter.  <  Recall. 
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*^  Thou  art,"  quoth  she, "  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king ; 

And  lo,  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 

Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 

Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 

If  all  these  i^tty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hersed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

**  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave ; 

Thou  nobly  base^  they  basely  dignified ; 

Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave ; 

Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thv  pride : 

The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot. 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

"  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state"— 
**  No  more,"  quotn  he,  "  by  heaven.  I  will  not  hear  thee  - 
Yield  to  mv  love ;  if  not,  enforced  natcL 
Instead  of  love's  cov  touch,*  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannize. 
The  wolf  hath  seized  his  pr^y,  the  poor  lamb  crie& 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controll'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sweet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears. 

He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head ; 

Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 

That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 

O,  that  pronef  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  agam. 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  fUrther  strife, 
This  momentan^  joy  breeds  months  of  pain. 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look  as  the  full-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk. 

Unapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  night, 

Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 

The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 

So  surfeit-taMng  Turquin  fares  this  m^ht: 
His  taste  delicious,  m  digestion  sourmg, 
Devours  his  will  that  lived  by  foul  devouring. 
*  Delicate,  tender.  t  HeadstroDg. 
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O  deeper  sin  tbaa'botfotnless  conceit 
Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 
Drunken  desire  must  vomit  nis  receipt,* 
Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 

Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire. 

Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek, 
With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  strengthless  pace, 
Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 
like  to  a  bankrupt  b^Kar  wails  his  case : 
The  flesh  being  proud,  aesire  doth  fight  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays. 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Eome. 

Who  this  accomplishment  so  hotly  chasea ; 

For  now  against  nimself  he  sounds  this  doom, 

That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced : 

Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced : 

To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 

To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  says,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 

Have  battered  doym  her  consecrated  wall, 

And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 

Her  ipunortality,  and  made  her  thrall  f 

To  living  death,  and  jmn  perpetual : 
Which  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  could  not  forestall  their  wilL 

Even  in  this  thoueht,  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor,  that  hath  lost  in  ^in ; 
Bearmg  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  de^ite  of  cure,  remain. 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind, 

And  he  the  burthen  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 

She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 

He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  ojQfence, 

She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 

He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilly  fear ; 
She  stays  exclaiming  on  the  direnil  night. 
He  runs,  and  chides  lus  vanish'd,  loathed  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite,t 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away : 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 

She  prays  sne  never  may  behold  the  day : 

**  For  day,"  quoth  she,     night-scapes  §  doth  open  lay ; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 

To  cloak  oflences  with  a  cunning  brow. 
*  What  it  has  received.         t  A  slave.  '       t  Convert*       ^  Misdeeds. 
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**  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 

The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold ; 

And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 

To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 

f^r  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold^ 
And  'grave,  like  water  that  dotn  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest, 
And  bids  her  eves  hereafter  still  be  blmd. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  ih>m  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest,  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night 

**  O  comfort-killing  Night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies*  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd !  4ark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  close-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher ! 

"  O  hateftil,  vaporous  and  foggy  Night, 

Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 

Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 

Make  war  against  proportion'd  course  oi  time ! 

Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  cUmb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  J50  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

**  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  their  exhaled  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick ;  f 

And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick. 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smother'a  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night 

"  Were  Tarquin  Night  (as  he  is  but  Nijjht*s  child). 

The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 

Her  twinkling  lmiamaids:i:  too,  by  him  defiled. 

Through  nighf  s  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again ; 

So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

**  Where  §  now  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 

To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 

To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 

*  In  our  author's  time,  the  sti^e  was  hongr,  more  or  less,  with  black, 
when  tragedies  were  performed. 
t  I.  e.  the  point  of  noon  on  the  dial.  %  The  stars.  \  Wlie  reas. 
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But  I  aloncL  alone  must  sit  and  pine, 
Seasoning  tne  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine, 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groans, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

*•  O  Night,  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke, 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  mnitjfd  with  disgrace ! 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 

That  all  the  faults  whicn  m  thy  reign  are  made, 

May  likewise  be  sepiilcher'd  in  thy  shade ! 

"  Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  show,  char&oter'd  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay. 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock's  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate  that  know  not  how 
To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 
Will  quote*  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

**  The  nurse,  to  still  her  child^  will  tell  mv  story. 
And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin  s  name; 
The  orator,  to  deck  his  oratorv, 
Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame : 
Feast-finding  minstrel8.t  tuning  my  defame, 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 

How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  Collatine. 

*'  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  Ck)liafine*s  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted. 
And  undeserved  reproach  to  him  aUottend, 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mine, 

As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

'*  O  unseen  shame !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore !  crest-wounding,  private  soar ! 
Beproaoh  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face, 
And  Tar^Luin's  eye  may  read  the  mot:!:  afar, 
Sow  he  in  peaee  is  iooumded,  not  in  war, 
Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameftil  blows. 
.  Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  tnem,  knows ! 

**  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  mv  summer  left). 

But  roblrd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept. 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

*  Mark  or  observe, 

t  Oar  ancient  minstrels  were  the  constant  attendants  on  feasts. 

t  The  tnoito  or  urord. 
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**  Yet  am  I  euiltless  of  thy  honour's  wreck ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him : 
Cominff  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
Por  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him. 
And  talk'd  of  virtue :— O  unlook'd  for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil ! 

**  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  P 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  P 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly*  lurk  in  eentlef  breasts  ? 
Or  longs  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  P 
But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 
That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

**  The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold 
Is  plagued  with  cramps^  and  gouts,  and  painful  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  nis  treasure  to  behold. 
But  like  still-pinins  Tantalus  he  sits, 
And  useless  l^ms  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

**  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  oursed-blesrd  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours. 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

<*  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill-annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

•*  O  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  groat : 

'Tis  thou  that  execuf  st  the  traitor's  treason ; 

Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 

Whoever  plots  the  sin.  thou  poinf  st  the  season ; 

'Tis  thou  that  spum'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  whero  none  may  spy  him. 
Sits  Sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

**  Thou  makest  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 

Thou  blow'st  tiie  fire  when  temperance  is  thaw'd ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth; 

Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 

Thou  plants  scandal,  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief  I 

*  Deprayity..  t  WeU-bom. 
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**  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 
Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name : 
Thy  sugar'd  ton^e  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 
Thy  violent  vamties  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity. 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  P 
*•  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  brine  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort*  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  P 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chiuned  P 
Give  physio  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  P 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  hallLcreep,  cry  out  for  thee ; 

But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportumty. 
"  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oi>pressor  feeds; 
Justice  is  feinting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds : 
Thou  granrst  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 

Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages, 

Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pages. 
•*  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid; 
They  buy  thy  help :  but  sin  ne'er  rives  a  fee, 
He  gratis  comes;  and  thou  art  well  appay'dt 
As  well  to  hear  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 

My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 

When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee. 
**  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  peijury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift ; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 
An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 

To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  come, 

From  the  creation  to  the  general  doom. 
*"  Misshapen  Time,  oopesmatet  of  uriy  Night, 
Swifb  subtle  post  5  carrier  of  nrisly  Care : 
Eater  of  youth,  iaJse  slave  to  false  dehg(ht, 
Base  wat«h  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  vnrtue's  snare ; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

O  hear  me  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  ||  of  my  crime. 
"  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  P 
Gancell'd  mv  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  P 
Time's  office  is  to  finef  the  hate  of  foes ; 

To  eat  up  error  by  opinion  bred- 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 
*  Occasion  a  fitting  hoar.  t  Pleased.  t  Companion. 

I  Postman.  l  (Thon  hast  been  so).  ^T  To  end. 
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*'  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  hght, 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things. 

To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wring  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 
To  rumate  proud  buildings  with*  thy  hours. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  gUttering  golden  towers : 

"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 

To  feed  obhvion  with  decay  of  things, 

To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents. 

To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings, 

To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherishf  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steeCt; 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  wheel : 

**  To  show  the  beldame^  daughters  of  her  daughter, 

To  make  the  child  a  man.  the  man  a  child. 

To  slay  the  tiger  that  dotn  hve  bv  slaughter. 

To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild  : 

To  mock  the  subtie,  in  themselves  beguiled ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  cn^. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-droi>8. 

**  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 

Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 

One  poor  retiring^  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  tnee  a  thousand  tnousand  friends. 

Lending  him  wit,  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 
O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  oome  back, 
I  oould  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  this  wrack ! 

*'  Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarcimn  in  his  flight : 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity. 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimefril  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  Yas  lewd  eyes  affright ; 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  deviL 

**  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 

Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 

Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 

To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans ; 

Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

'*  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair,|| 

Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 

Let  him  have  time  m  time's  help  to  despair, 

Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loamed  slave. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts^  to  crave ; 

*  (The  flight  of).  f  I.  e.  the  springs  or  shoots  of  new. 

t  I.  e.  costly  monuments  of  cast  iron,  or  copper,  wrongfat  witli  great 
nicety.  ^  Oiven  hack. 

I  Curled  hair  is  always  mentioned  hy  Shakspeare  as  a  distiDgiiishing 
'haracteristic  of  a  person  of  rank.  %  Leavings. 
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And.  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live, 

Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 
"  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swiffc  and  short 
His  time  of  foUv  and  his  time  of  sport : 

And  ever  let  his  unrecalUn^  crime* 

Have  time  to  wail  the  abusmg  of  his  time. 
"  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 
TeEUsh  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taughf  st  this  ill ! 
At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 
Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 
Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill 

For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 

As  slanderous  deathVman  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 
**  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honoured,  or  begets  him  hate ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 

The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd. 

But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list 
**  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire. 
And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 
But  if  tne  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day. 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 

But  eagles  gazed  upon  with  every  eye. 
**  Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools ! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters ; 
To  trembUng  clients  be  you  mediators : 

For  me,  I  forcef  not  argument  a  straw, 

Since  tnat  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 
"  In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarc^uin,  and  uncheerful  Night ; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 
"  Poor  hand,  why  quiverest  thou  at  this  decree  ? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame ; 
For  if  I  die,  mv  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame  : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loval  dame, 

And  wast  afraid  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 

Em  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so." 

*  Unrecallablc.  t  Esteem 
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This  said,  from  her  betumbled  couch  she  staiteth. 

To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death. 

But  this  no  slaughter-house,  no  tool  imparteth. 

To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath. 

Which  thronging  through  her  lip^  so  vanisheth. 
As  smoke  from  MtmsL  that  in  air  consumes. 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumea. 

**  In  vain,"  quoth  she, "  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 

Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life. 

I  fear'd  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slaiiL 

Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife ; 

But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife ; 
So  am  I  now  :—-0  no.  that  cannot  be ; 
Of  that  true  type  hatn  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

**  O !  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  Uve, 

And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 

To  dear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least  I  give 

A  badge  of  fame  to  slanders  livery,* 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy : 
Poor  nelpless  help,  the  treasure  stolen  away. 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

**  Well,  well,  dear  Gollatine.  thou  shalt  not  know 

The  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so, 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  graft  shall  never  come  to  growth : 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute. 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

**  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 

Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 

But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 

Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 

For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fatey 
And  ^ith  my  trespass  never  will  dkoense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  offence. 

**  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  m^  attaint, 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-com'd  excuses ; 

My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint 

To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 

My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes  like  sluices,    • 
As  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shfdl  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale.** 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 

Tne  well-tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 

And  solemn  night  with  slow-sad  gate  descended 

To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo,  the  blushmg  morrow 

Len£light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  doister'd  be. 

*  In  our  author's  time  the  servants  of  the  nobility  all  wore  bndgn  c 
their  liveries,  on  which  the  arms  of  their  masters  were  engraved. 
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BeveaHng  day  tbrcmgh  every  orattny  spies, 

And  seems  to  pomt  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping; 

To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  "  O  eye  of  eyes, 

Why  pri'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy  peepmg ; 

Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  fwehead  with  thy  piercing  light, 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what's  done  by  night." 

Thus  cavils  she  with  everything  she  sees : 

True  grief  is  fond  and  testy*  as  a  child, 

Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees. 

Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 

Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild, 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  smL 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  udlL 

So  she,  deep-drendied  in  a  sea  of  care, 

Holds  disputation  with  eac^  thing  she  views, 

And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  cwnpare ; 

No  object  but  her  passion's  slarength  renews ; 

And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues : 
Soinetime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words ; 
Sometime  'tis  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  mormnffs  joy. 

Make  her  moan&mad  with  their  sweet  melody. 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleased  with  griefs  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathized. 

'TIS  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  f  of  shore : 

He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food ; 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good ; 

D^BD  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  bwaks  o*erflows : 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

"  You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "  your  tunes  entomb 

Within  your  hollow-swelling  featherd  breasts ! 

And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb 

(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests ; 

A  woeful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests) : 
Eelish  your  nimble  notes  (is)  to  pleasingj  ears ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  §  when  time  is  kept  with  tears. 

"  Come  Philomel  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 

Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevell'd  hair. 

As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 

So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 

And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  111  hum  on  Tarquin's  ill, 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  still. 

♦  Sflly.  t  Within  sight.  t  Pleased. 

I  A  Sump  is  a  melancfadly  song. 
VOL.  V.  2  P 
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*  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  hear'st  thy  part, 

To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 

To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 

Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye ; 

Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument, 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

"  And  for,*  poor  hird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  hehold, 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  firom  the  way, 
That  knows  nor  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 
Will  we  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 
To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds : 
Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  minds." 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaze. 
Wildly  determmine  whion  way  to  fly, 
Or  one  encompass'a  with  a  winding  maze, 
That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 
So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny. 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better. 

When  life  is  shsumed,  and  Death  Beproach's  debtor.f 

**  To  kill  myself,"  quoth  she,  "  alack !  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  bodv  my  poor  souFs  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  witn  greater  patience  bear  it. 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowd  in  confusion. 
That  motner  tries  a  merciless  conclusion,^ 

Who,  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one. 

Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 
"  My  body  or  my  souL  which  was  the  dearer  ? 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divina 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me !  the  bark  peeFd  from  the  lofhr  pine. 

His  leaves  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peeVd  away. 

**  Her  house  is  sack'd,  her  quiet  interrupted. 

Her  mansion  batter'a  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  oorruptedy 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety. 
If  in  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  hole 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  souL 

"  Tet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  GoUatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
'         That  he  may  vow.  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Beven^  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
Mystamed  blood  to  Tarquin  I'll  bequeath. 
Which  by  him  tainted,  shall  for  him  be  spent, 
And  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament, 

•*  Because.  t  J.  0.  Death,  the  debtor  of  her  conscience,  reproves. 

t  Cruel  experiment.  • 
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"  My  honour  I'll  bequeath  unto  the  knife 

That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 

Tis  honour  to  deprive  dishonoured  Ufe ; 

The  one  will  Hve,  the  other  being  d^ : 

So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameftd  soom : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-born. 

"  Bear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 

What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 

My  resolution,  Love,  shall  be  thy  boast, 

By  whose  example  tnou  revenged  mayst  be. 

Mow  Tarquin  mUst  be  used,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself  thy  friend,  will  kill  mvself,  thy  foe, 
And,  for  my  sake,  serve  thou  udse  Tarquin  so. 

**  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband^  do  you  take; 

Mme  honour  be  the  knife's,  that  makes  my  wound; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound; 
And  all  my  fame  that  hves,  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

**  Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will;* 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mine  ill ; 
M:^  life's  foul  deed,  my  Ufe's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 
Paint  not,  taint  h^urt,  but  stoutlv  say.  So  be  it. 

Yield  to  my  hand :  my  hand  snail  conquer  thee ; 

Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be." 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid. 

And  wiped  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  briguit  eyes. 

With  untuned  tongue  she  hoarsely  call'd  ner  maid, 

Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 

Por  fleet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Luorece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow. 

With  soft-slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty. 

And  sortsf  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow  ' 

iFor  why  ?  her  few*  wore  sorrow's  livery) ; 
)ut  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 
Why  her  two  sunst  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  with  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set. 

Each  flower  moisten'd  Uke  a  melting  eye ; 

Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet  . 

Her  circled  eyne,  enforced  by  sympathy 

Of  those  fair  suns,  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-waved  ooean  qurach  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night 

B«  its  executor.  t  Selects}  adaiito.  t  Her  eyes. 

2f2 
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A  pretty  while  these  prettj  creatures  stand* 

Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 

One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 

No  cause,  but  company,  of  her  drops  spilling  :* 

Their  gentle  sex  to*  weep  are  often  wilung; 
Grieving  tiiemselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts, 
And  then  the^  drown  their  eyes,  or  fareak  their  hearts  : 

For  men  have  marUe,  women  waxen  minds. 
And  therefore  are  thc^  formed  as  marble  will ;  f 
The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  uiem  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill: 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  Htmt  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  ^lall  be  accounted  evU, 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  sembkiitoe  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  geodly  champaign^  idain. 

Lays  open  all  the  Httie  worms  that  creep ; 

In  men,  as  in  a  rou^-grown  grov&  r^nam 

Cave-keying  evils  that  obscurely  sleep :  § 

Through  crystal  walls  each  Uttle  mote  will  peep  * 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  IooIqb, 
Poor  women's  £M)es  are  their  own  fiMiltn*  book& 

No^  man  inveigh  against  1^  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  ihid  flower  hath  kill'd ! 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  devour. 
Is  worthy  blame.    O  let  it  not  be  hild** 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  Ailflll'dtt 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame, 
Make  weak'^nade  women  tenants  to  tiwir  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucreoe  view, 
Assau'd  by  night  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  preset  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband^  wrong : 
Such  dang^  to  resistance  did  belong, 

That  d  ving  fear  through  all  her  bo^  enMread ; 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  rXt 

By  this,§§  mUd  patience  bid  fidr  Lacreoe  apetk 

To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  comphdnins  ;|||i 

"  My  girV  quoth  she,  '*  on  what  occasion  or^ 

Those  tears  urom  thee,  that  down  thy  che^  are  raining? 

If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 

*  Weepe  merely  for  fhe  sake  of  company. 

1 1. «.  as  the  marble  minds  of  men  choose.  t  Open. 

I  Asalevdl,  smooth  snrfboe betrays  the  course  of  tbe  smaUest  worm,  so 
tlie  smallest  faults  are  salient  on  the  smooth,  gentle  nature  of  wmnan ; 
while  the  misdeeds  of  rough  man  lie  hidden  and  unnoticed*  as  evil  tiuugs 
in  the  caves  of  a  thick  wood. 

S  L  e.  letno  man.  **  I.e.  held  df,  attrttmted  to. 

ft  Filled  fiill. 

%t  1.9.  she  had  feared  that  «ven  death  would  not  have  saved  her  body 
firom  being:  abused. 

^  (Time). 

I  li  Her  maid,  whose  countenance  exhibited  a  portrait  of  her  mistrefe's 
enef. 
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Enow,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood ; 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

•*  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  wenf^^Kand  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  "  Tarqnin  from  hence  ?** 
**  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,"  replied  the  maid, 
"  The  more  to  l^me  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense ; 

Myself  was  stining  ere  the  hreak  of  day. 

And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Turquin  gone  away." 

**  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold,v 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness." 

"  O  peace ! "  quoth  Lucrece ;  "  if  it  should  be  told, 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  1  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  calFd  a  hell, 
When  more  is  fdt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

**  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen — 

Yet  save  that  labour,  tor  1  have  them  here. 

What  should  I  say  ? — One  of  my  husband's  men, 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by-and-by,  to  bea* 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ; 
Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it : 
The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ." 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 

Conceit*  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 

What  wit  sets  down,  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  is  too-curious  good,t  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  Uke  a  press  of  people  at  a  door, 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  **  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person !  next  vouchsafe  to  afford 
(If  ever,  love,  tny  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see), 
Some  present  speed,  to  come  and  visit  me : 

So  1  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief; 

•My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief.*" 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Oollatine  may  know 

Her  ffrief,  but  not  her  grief's  true  quality : 

She  dJEires  not  thereof  make  discovery. 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 
Ere  she  with  blood  hath  stain'd  ner  stain'd  excuse. 

Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  hoards  to  spend  when  ne  is  by  to  hear  her ; 

When  si^  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 

Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 

From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her, 

*  Conception.  t  Fftstidionsly  framed. 
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To  shun  this  blot  ahe  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  tiiem  toAd ; 

For  then  the  e^e  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear. 

'Tis  but  a  iwurt  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 
Deep  floods  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords. 
And  sorrow  ebbs^  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ^ 
At  Ardea  to  my  lord  vnth  more  than  haste : 
The  P96t  attends,  and  she  delivers  it^ 
Charging  the  sour-faced  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast. 

Speed  more  than  speed,  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems : 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villein*  curtesies  to  her  low ; 
And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  steadfast  eye 
Eeoeives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forthwith  bashful  innocence  doth  hie. 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 

Inuudne  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  he  blush'd  to  see  ner  shame^ 

When,  silly  groom !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so.  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawn'd  Honest  looks,  but  laid  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed ; 
She  thought  he  blush'd,  as  knowine  Tarquin's  lust^ 
And,  blusning  with  him,  wistly  on  nim  gazed ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blenush. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again. 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  'tis  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plaints  a  Uttle  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam^  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawnf  the  power  of  Greece, 

•  Slave.  t  Drawn  tip  in  battle  array. 
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Por  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 

Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy, 
Which  the  conceited*  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heayen  (it  seem'd)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bow'd. 

A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there. 
In  scorn  of  Nature,  Art  gave  lifeless  life : 
Many  a  dry  dr^f  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reek*d  to  show  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lights, 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrimed  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  loopholes  thrust, 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust :% 
Such  sweet  observance  §  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  maiesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  fSaces ; 
In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexteritv ; 
And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 
Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resembla 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold ! 

The  face  of  either  'ciphered  ||  cither's  heart : 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  AJax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roU'd ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sl;^  Ulysses  lent, 
Showed  deep  regard  and  smiling  govemment-IT 

There  pleading  migjht  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 

As  'twere  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight ; 

Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 

That  it  beaniiled  attention,  charm'd  the  sight : 

In  speech,**  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagged  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purrdft  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 

Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  nis  sound  advice ; 

All  jointly  listening  but  with  several  graces, 

As  u  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 

Some  high,  some  low,  the  painter  was  so  nice : 
The  s(»lps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 
*  Fandftd,  ingenious.  t  I.  e.  dry  on  the  canvas. 

t  Pleasure,  satisfaction.  S  Careful  congraity. 

R  Deciphered.  \  Profound  wisdom,  self-controL 

•«  With  speaking.  tt  Curled,  eddied. 
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Here  one  man's  hand  leaned  on  another's  head. 

His  nose  being  shadoVd  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 

Here  one  beins  throng'd  bears  back,  all  blown  and  red ; 

Another,  smotner'd,  seems  to  pelt*  and  swear ; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words. 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  sword% 

For  much  imaftinary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,t 
That  for  AchiUer  image  stood  his  spewTj 
Griped  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behmd. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  uie  eye  or  mind : 

A  hand,  a  foo^  a  face,  a  le^  a  heacL 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  unagined. 
And  from  the  Wis  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope^  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright 'weapons  wield ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  od  I  action  yield, 

That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 

(like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

AndL  from  the  strond  of  Dardant  where  they  fought, 
To  oimois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sought 
With  sw^ling  ridges:  and  their  ranks  benm 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than  § 
Betire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucrece  come. 

To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  st^l'dH 

Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some. 

But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwellNl, 

Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld, 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eves, 
Which  IF  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus*  proud  foot  lies. 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomized 
Time's  ruin,  beaulnr's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  rei^  * 
Her  cheeks  with  cnaps  and  wrinkles  were  disguised ; 
Of  what  she  was,  no  semblance  did  remain : 
Her  blue  blood  changed  to  black  in  every  vein. 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 

Show'd  me  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucrece  spends**  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 

*  To  be  in  a  fury.  t  So  natural. 

t  Shore  of  Dardania,  f.  e.  the  district  of  Troy. 

I  Than  for  then.  |  Steeled,  engraved  as  an  8te4* 

5  /.  e.  wdirnds.  **  Fixes. 
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And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cmd  foes : 

The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 
And  therefore  Lucreoe  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

**  Poor  instrument,**  quoth  she,  "without  a  sound, 
111  tune  thy  woes  witn  my  lamenting  tongue ; 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Friam's  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrone. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  so  long ; 

And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  eyes 

Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

**  Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 

That  with  my  nails  her  beaul^  I  may  tear. 

Thy  hieat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 

This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear ; 

Thy  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumetn  here : 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

**  Why  should  the  priyate  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  pubhc  plague  of  many  moe  ?* 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  Ught  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  sa 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe : 

Por  one's  offence  wh^  should  so  many  fiEdl, 

To  plague  a  priyate  sin  in  general  ? 

**  Lo  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  diest, 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds  \ 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  Ues, 
And  friend  to  friend  giyes  unadyised  wounds,t 
And  one  man's  lust  these  msLHj  liyes  confounds : 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  ms  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire.** 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes : 
Por  sorrow,  like  a  hea^-hanging  bell^ 
Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes , 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  uiell : 
So  Lucrece  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencill'd  pensiyeness  and  oolour'd  sorrow ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  paintine,  round, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn,  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound, 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  thpugh  frill  of  cares,  yet  snoVd  content : 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes, 
Sq  mild,  that  Patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

*  Moe  for  more,  f  ^*  «•  not  knowing  each  other. 
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In  him  the  iMunter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show* 
An  humble  gait,  calm  look&  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent,  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  haye. 
But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just, 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust 
False-creeping  craft  and  penury  should  thrust 
Into  so  brignt  a  day  such  black-faced  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-Uke  forms. 
The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew : 
"Whose  words,  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  lUon,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places, 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  view'd  their  fiioea. 
This  picture  she  advisedly  f  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abused. 
So  fair  a  form  lodged  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gazed,  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  beUecL 
**  It  cannot  be,"  quoth  she,  "  that  so  much  guile" 
(She  would  have  said)  "  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ;" 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongne,  can  lurk  from  cannot  took ; 
It  cannot  be  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
And  tum'd  it  thus :  "  it  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 
**  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted), 
To  me  came  Tarquin  arm'd ;  so  beguiled  J 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  denied 
With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 
So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 
**  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes, 
To  see  those  borrowed  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls,§  a  Trojan  bleeds ; 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds : 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his  that  move  thy  pity. 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  city. 
*  /.  e.  painted  figure:  t  Attentively. 

t  So  covered,  so  masked.  ^  He  lets  faU. 
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"  Such  deTils  steal  effects  Arom  lightless  hell ; 

Por  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold, 

And  in  that  cold,  hot-burninK  fire  doth  dwell ; 

These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold, 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold : 
So  Priam's  trust  raise  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  n:eans  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enraged,  such  passion  her  assuls. 

That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 

She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails, 

Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 

Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 
At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er ; 
**  Fool !  fool ! "  quoth  she, "  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore." 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 

And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 

She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow. 

And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining : 

Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining. 
Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  sleei)6 ; 
And  tney  that  watch,  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overalipp'd  her  thought, 

That  she  with  painted  images  hs^in  spent ; 

Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  gnef  brought 

By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment ; 

Losing  ner  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 

Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 

Who  finds  his  Lucreoe  clad  in  mourning  black ; 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 

Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky. 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element* 
Poretell  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares: 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  bok'd  red  and  raw. 

Her  Uvely  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares. 
But  stood,  like  old  aoquaintanoe  in  a  trance. 
Met  far  m>m  home,  wondering  eadi  othefs  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 

And  thus  begins :  "  What  uncouth  ill  event 

Hath  thee  befallen,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 

Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  ?t 

Why  art  tnou  thus  attired  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness. 
And  tell  thy  grief,  that  we  may  give  redress." 

*  The  wtUer-gall  is  some  i^pearance  attendant  on  the  rainbow. 
-•■  Exhausted. 
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Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrows  fire. 

Ere  once  she  caa  discharge  one  word  of  woe :  • 

At  length  address'dt  to  answer  his  desire, 

She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 

Her  honour  is  ta^en  prisoner  hy  the  foe ; 
While  Collatine  and  his  consorted  lords  ^ 
WiUi  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
B^fins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
"  !Few  words,''  quoth  she,  ^  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 

And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long; 

To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

••  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say  :— 

Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 

A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head; 

And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
Prom  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

**  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight^ 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried.  Awake,  thou  Boman  dame. 
And  entertain  xn;^  love  \  else  lasting  shame  , 

On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  infiiot^ 

If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 

'*  For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he^ 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  mv  will, 
111  murder  straight,  and  then  ril  slaughter  thee, 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  mlfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed :  this  act  will  be 

My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  in£uny. 

**  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 
And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 
Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 
I  should  not  Hve  to  speak  another  word : 
So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record. 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Eome 
The  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  h«r  groom. 

**  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak. 

And  for  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 

My  bloodv  judge  forbade  my  ton^e  to  speaJc ; 

No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 

His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyes. 
And  when  the  judge  is  robb'd,  the  pnaonor  dies. 

•  An  image  derived  from  a  gun-shot.  f  FKpwed. 
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''O  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excusal 

Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 

Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuse, 

Immaculate  and  spoUess  is  my  mind  \ 

That  was  not  forced  j  that  never  was  mdined 

To  accessary  yieldmgs,  but  still  pure 

Doth  in  her  p(»8on'd  closet  yet  endure.** 

Lo  here,  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss,* 
With  head  dedmed,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe, 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new-waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so : 

But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 

What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 

Out-mns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  naste ; 

Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 

Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fast ; 

In  rage  sent  oat,  recalled  in  rage,  b^g  past : 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw, 
To  push  grief  on,  and  badL  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attendeth. 

And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 

**  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 

Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling-painful :  let  it  then  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

"And  for  my  sake.-'whent  I  might  diarm  thee  so. 
For  she  that  was  thy  Lucrece,— now  attend  me ; 
Be  suddenly  r^veng^  on  my  foew 
Thine,  mine^  his  own ;  suppose  tnou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past :  the  h^p  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die ; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

"  But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,"  quoth  she 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  OoUatine), 
Slmll  pU^t  your  honouraUe  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  'venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  'tis  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeftd  arms : 

Knights,  by  th^  oaths,  should  hght  poor  ladies'  harms." 

At  this  request,  with  noUe  disposltiim 

Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid. 

As  bound  in  knighthood  to  ner  imposition. 

Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  fDC  bewray'd. 

But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 
The  protestation  stops.    "  O  speak,"  quoth  she, 
"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from  me  ? 

•  /.  e.  CoUatiniu,  the  owner  at  the  ressel  wrecked,  as  it  were.' 
t  If. 
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"  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  offence, 

Being  oonstrain'd  with  dreadful  circuimrtanoe  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispeoise. 

My  low-declined  honour  to  advance  P 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  firom  this  chance  ? 

The  poisoned  fountain  clears  itself  again ; 

And  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ?" 
With  this  thej;  all  at  once  hegan  to  say. 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clean ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  iminression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carved  in  it  with  tears. 

** No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "no  dame,  hereafter  living. 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name :  He,  he,  she  says. 
But  more  than  he  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak ; 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays, 


She  utters  this :  "  He,  he,  fair  lords,  'tis  he, 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  ta  me.'* 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed : 
Q?hat  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 
Her  winged  sprite,*  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  canoell^  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed* 

Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  brdlv  crew ; 

Till  Lucrece'  fother,  that  beholds  her  bleed, 

Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw ; 

And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  Knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  onase ; 

And  bubblin£[  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
In  two  slow  nvers,  that  the  cnmson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-saok'd  island  vastly  f  stood 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remain'd. 

And  pome  look'd  Uaok,  and  that  folse  Taiquin  stain'd. 
About  the  mourning  and  congeoded  face 
Of  that  black  blood,  a  watei^  rigol  t  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weej>  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece*  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 

And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 

Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrified. 
*  Spirit.  t  /.  e.like awMte.  t  CIrcie. 
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"Daughter,  dear  daughter"  old  Lucretius  cries, 

**  That  Ufe  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 

If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies, 

Where  shall  I  hve,  now  Lucrece  is  unUved  P 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 
If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 
We  are  their  o£&pring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

**  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  a^  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  cold, 
Shows  me  a  bare-boned  death  oy  time  out-worn ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn ! 

And  shivered  all  the  beaul^  of  my  dass. 

That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

"  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be,  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger. 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  aUve  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 

Then  live,  sweet  Lucrece.  live  again,  and  see 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  tny  father  tnee !" 

By  this*  starts  Collatine  as  firom  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  place ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  foce. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  space : 

Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath. 

And  live,  to  be  revenged  on  ner  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue : 
Who  mad  that  sorrow  shoula  his  use  control. 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Befidns  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth^  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blew  up  rain. 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide^  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  sive  o'er : 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife. 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  the^  lay. 
The  fiither  says,  ''^She's  mme :"  **  O  mine  she  is," 
KepHes  her  hushaud :  ''Do  not  take  away 
My^sorrow's  interest :  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 

And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  CoUatine.** 
*  At  this  point. 
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"  O"  quoih  Lucretius,  "  I  did  give  that  life, 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd.'' 
**Woe.  woe,**  ({uoth  OoUatine,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owed*  her,  and  *tis  mine  that  she  hath  kul'd.** 
Mvdaughter  and  mp  wife  with  ckunours  fill'd 
The  disnersed  air,  whof  holding  Lucreoe*  life, 
Answerd  their  cries,  my  damghdter  and  my  noife, 

Brutus,  who  pluck*d  the  knife  from  Lucreoe*  aide, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe, 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucreoe*  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportiye  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 

But  now  he  throws  that  diallow  habit  by. 

Wherein  deep  nolicy  did  him  disjguise ; 

And  ann*d  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus*  eyes. 

**  Thou  wronged  lord  of  Bome,**  quoth  he, "  arise ; 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fooL 
Now  set  thy  long-experienced  wit  to  scnooL 

*'  Why,  CoUatine,  is  woe  the  cure  f<»  woe  ? 
Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  ? 
Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow. 
For  his  fom  act  By  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  P 
Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds : 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so. 
To  slay  herself  that  should  have  slain  h^  foe. 

"  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations, 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  th^  part. 
To  rouse  our  ILoman  gods  with  invocations. 
That  thev  will  sufibr  these  abominations— 
S^ce  Bome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced— 
By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  Btreets^  chased. 

**  Now  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore. 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained. 
By  heaven's  fair  sun,  that  breeos  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Bome  maintained. 
And  by  chaste  Lucreoe*  soul  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us.  and  by  this  bloody  kmfe, 
We  will  revenge  ^e  death  of  this  true  wife." 

This  saicL  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kissed  the  fotal  knife  to  end  his  vow; 
And  to  his  protestation  urged  the  rest. 
Who  wondering  at  him,  did  him  words  allow  ;§ 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow ; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 
•  Owned.  f  Whicli.  %  (To  be).  f  Adopt 
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When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom. 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucreoe  thence ; 
To  snow  the  bleeding  body  thorousii  Eome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  witn  ^eedy  diligence. 

The  Bomans  plausibly  *  did  ^ve  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  banishment. 

*  Tbat  is,  unth  acclamoHonM, 
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If  we  oould  onoe  discoyer  the  true  solution  of  that  enigma 
which  lies  hidden  in  the  Sonnets  attributed  to  Shakspeare,  we 
might  perhaps  learn  much  that  is  now  mysterious  in  the  historj 
of  his  life.  The  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity  is  irre- 
sistible. The  extraordinary  fact  is,  that  though  they  were  pub- 
lished and  republished  as  his,  several  years  before  his  death,  he 
never  (at  least  publicly)  either  acknowledged  or  disowned  them. 
They  were  entered  on  the  Stationers'  books,  20th  May,  1609,  by 
the  publisher,  one  Thomas  Thorpe,  with  the  following  dedica- 
tion: ''To  the  only  begetter*  of  these  ensuing  sonnets,  Mr. 
W.  H.,all  happiness,  and  that  eternity  promised  by  our  ever-living 
poet,  wisheth  the  well-wishing  adventurer  in  setting  forth,  T.  T.** 
It  is  said,  indeed,  that  they  were  known  so  early  as  1698  to  Meres, 
who  speaks  of  them  in  his  "  Wit's  Treasury,"  as  very  popular  ;t 
but  this  may  only  apply  to  some  of  them,  or  even  to  other  short 
poems  of  our  author.  The  greater  part  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty-four  printed  by  Thorpe  are  connected  together,  as  parts  of 
one  strange,  and  not  very  intelligible  story.  It  would  seem  from 
Sonnet  Ixxiii.,  and  others,  that  Shakspeare  was  at  that  time  an  aged 
man,— at  least,  that  he  was  many  years  older  than  the  person 
whom  he  addresses.  That  individual,  it  appears  throughout,  was 
a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  over  whom  (Son.  cxzv.)  he  had  on  some 
occasion  borne  a  canopy;  the  poet  himself  being  a  player,  and 
regarding  his  occupation  as  a  degraded  one,  insomuch  (says  he) 

That  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. — (Son.  czL; 

Yet  between  these  two  persons,  so  widely  distant  in  social 

station,  a  sort  of  Platonic  affection  had  arisen,  which,  on  the 

poef  s  paHs  could  only  be  compared  with  .that  which  attached 

Socrates  to  Alcibiades,  and  was  even  much  more  extravagant  in 

admiration  of  his  young  friend's  i)ersonal  beauty.    This  he  oom- 

IMures,  in  a  passage  which  was  a  peculiar  favourite  of  Charles 

Lamb's,  to 

The  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knighta— (Son.  ctL) 

*  Begetter  here  means  merely  the  person  who  g:ets  or  procures  a  thfaig. 

t  "  As  the  soul  of  Eophorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pythagoras,  «o  the 
sweet,  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  h(mey-tongued  Shaks- 
peare. Witness  his  Veans  and  Adonis,  his  Lucrece,  his  sugared  Sonnets 
among  his  private  Mends." 
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:as  if  he  bid  sftid  ih^  benuty  of  those  dead  ladies  and  loVely 
knights  -wm  such  as  to  nnder  even  the  old  rhymes  beatitifal,  in 
whic^  it  WHS  ehronicled :  and  herein,  he  adds, 

I  Aae  theif  aatiqiie  pen  would  have  e^r«flsM 
Even  such  a  beauty,  as  you  master  iiow.~(i6uf .) 

But  still  they  fell  shcurt  of  the  admirable  form  which  this  yoimg 

nobleman  possessed^ 

And,  for  they  looVd  but  witii  cUvininfir  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing. 

The  seventeen  first  sonnets  are  all  employed  in  earnest  exhort- 
ations to  the  yoimg  lord  to  marry,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
petuate the  beauty  in  his  o£&pring,  which  he  himself  inherited 
from  a  beautiful  mother. 

Thon  art  thy  mothw's  glass :  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime.— (Son.  ui.) 

In  a  later  portion  of  the  series  of  sonnets  we  find  the  poet 
attached  (as  it  seems,  not  very  reputably)  to  a  woman,  who 
deserts  him  for  Ms  noble  friend  (Son.  c^v.) ;  yet  he  neither 
breaks  with  the  one  nor  with  the  other:  and  the  final  result  of 
both  connections  is  left  equally  in  doubt. 

That  the  sort  of  story  to  be  made  out  of  these  poems,  taken 
literally,  can  be  true,  seems  hardly  credible;  and  accordingly, 
various  solutions  of  the  difficulty  have  been  pr(^)osed  by  dif- 
ferent critics.  One  suggestion  is,  that  the  "W.  H,,  the  only 
begetter  of  these  sonnets,"  is  put,  by  transposition,  for  H.  W. 
(Henry  Wriothesly)  earl  of  Southampton ;  another,  that  these 
letters,  in  their  proper  order,  stand  for  William  Herbert,  earl 
of  Pembroke :  but  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the  history  of 
either  earl  to  which  the  sonnets  seem  applicable.  Dr.  Parmer 
supposes  that  many  of  these  sonnets  were  addressed  to  our 
author's  nephew,  Mr.  William  Harte ;  but  Shakspeare's  sister, 
Joan  Harte,  was  not  bom  till  April,  1569,  and  supposing  her  to 
have  married  at  so  early  an  age  as  sixteen,  her  eldest  son 
William  could  not  have  been  more  than  twelve  years  old  in 
1598,  at  which  tune  these  sonnets  were  composed.  Mr.  Tyr- 
Whitt 'ix>inted  out  to  Mr.  Malone  a  line  in  the  twentieth 
ionnet^  which  inclined  him  to  think  that  the  initials  W.  H^ 
stand  for  W.  Hughes.    Speaking  of  this  person,  the  poet  says 

he  is 

A  man  in  hew  aU  Hiwi  in  hit  controllings 

80  the  line  is  exhilnted  in  the  old  copy ;  and  Mr.  Malone  ^consi- 
dering that  one  of  these  sonnets  is  fbrmed  entirely  on  a  play  on 
our  author'sOhristian  name,**  seems  disposed  to  regard  this  conjee- 
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ture  as  not  improbable.  But,  as  Mr.  Boswell  pointed  out,  that 
many  other  words  in  these  poems  were,  by  the  printer's  mere 
caprice,  originally  printed  in  Italios  and  wi^  a  capital  initial 
letter,  Mr.  Chalmers  started  a  proposition,  that  "the  lovely 
boy"  whom  Shakspeare  addressed  was  no  less  a  person  than 
our  maiden  Queen  Eliflkbeth ;  and  it  is  just  possible  tiist  he  may 
haye  had  her  celibacy  indirectly  in  view,  as  a  popular  toiHa 
Mr.  Coleridge,  on  l&e  other  hand,  conoeiTed  that  all  the  son- 
nets were  really  addressed  to  a  mistress,  and  that  the  expressions 
of  a  different  import  were  added  as  a  blind.  Even  this,  however, 
is  but  an  unsatisfactory  conjecture.  There  certainly  is  a  great 
similitude  between  the  descriptions  of  a  beautiftd  but  inconstant 
youth  in  the  Lover's  Complaint  and  in  the  Sofinets;  and 
these  again  remind  one  strongly  of  passages  in  the  I*asnonate 
Pilgrim,  and  in  Venus  and  Adorns,  which  were  certainly  com- 
posed at  an  early  period.  After  all,  it  is  possible  that  the  eyents 
alluded  to  in  the  sonnets  may  have  been  altogether  imaginary. 
Shakspeare  was  neyer  the  inyentor  of  a  tale ;  he  seemed  to  have 
considered  this  as  a  totally  immaterial  part  of  his  work:  all  his 
plays  were  founded  on  preyious  history  or  romance.  His  art 
consisted  in  diying  into  the  secret  recesses  of  human  thoughts  and 
feelings,  and  bringing  them  forth  in  action  under  any  giyen  data 
of  person,  place,  position,  or  circumstance.  A  rude,  barbarous 
chronicle,  or  bare  legend,  sufficed  for  his  purpose.  Nothing  can 
be  more  meagre  than  the  British  traditions  of  Lear  or  the 
Damsh  Hamlet:  nothing  more  profoimdly  plulosophio  than  the 
picture  of  insanity  produced  by  filial  ingratitude  in  the  old, 
passionate  king ;  or  than  the  hesitation  of  the  young  prince  who 
belieyes,  yet  doubts,  the  supernatural  visitation  of  his  murdered 
father,  spurring  him  on  to  revenge  against  the  fratricide  unde, 
and  yet  checking  it  against  the  scarcely  less  guilty  mother. 
When  we  s^  how  small  a  hint  sufficed  to  set  in  motion  that 
deep  sympathy  with  human  nature  in  all  its  modifications  whidx 
Shakspeare  possessed  in  a  degree  beyond  any  other  writer  whose 
works  at  present  exist,  or  probably  ever  bftve  existed,  we  may 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  fanciful  hint  of  a  Mend  may  have 
originated  the  sonnets,  which,  as  applied  to  any  oonceiyable  state 
of  fiicts,  appear  so  inexplicable.  Strange  as  it  seems  that  Shaks- 
peare should  have  left  hisauthorship  of  these  very  singular  com- 
positions in  doubt,  yet  even  this  perhaps  may  be  explained  Iqr 
that  disregard  of  fame  which  is  so  peculiar  a  fbature  in  hit 
character.  W.  H 
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L 

From  fidrest  oreatareB  we  desire  increase,* 

That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 

Bat  as  the  nper  should  by  time  decease. 

His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 

But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes. 

Feed'st  thy  li^hf  s  flame  with  self-substantial  mel, 

Makinff  a  fiEunme  where  abundance  lies, 

Thyself  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel 

Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  firesh  ornament. 

And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring. 

Within  thine  own  bud  burieet  thy  content, 

An^  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding.t 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be, 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee.t 

11. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  bro^ 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gazed  on  now, 
Wm  be  a  tatter*d  weed,  of  snuJl  worth  held : 
Then  beins  ask'd  where  all  thy  beauty  lies. 
Were  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say,§  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  aU-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use. 
If  thou  couldst  answer,  "  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  eouiU.  and  make  my  whole  excus^ — 
Proving  his  beauty  oy  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made,  when  thou  art  olcL 
And  see  thy  blood  warm||  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold.  If 

IIL 

Look  in  thy  jsiass.  and  tell  the  face  thou  vieweet : 
Now  is  the  time  that  face  should  form  another; 
Whose  firesh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile**  the  world,  unbless  some  mother.ff' 

*  This  sonnet  teems,  in  common  with  the  dgrhteen  which  follow,  td  be 
merely  an  ezpandon  of  the  argument  of  the  stanza  in  Venus  and  Adonis 
ooromendng  *'  Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shouldst  thoa  feed  ?  "  and 
which  wUl  ^de  fhe  reader  to  the  general  purport  of  the  sonnets  them- 
selves.   The  meaning  of  particolar  passages  is  almost  impracticable. 

t  /.  e.  in  thy  very  niggitrdliness. 

t  J.  e.  what  is  doe  to  the  world,  both  by  death  and  by  thyself. 

I  (That  it  is;.  1  /.  e.  in  thy  child.  f  J.  e.  in  thyself. 

*«  Cheat.  tt  i>  s.  leave  some  woman  onblessed  with  maternity. 
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For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd*  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  toy  husbandry  ? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fondjt  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  Self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Galls  baok  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime :  t 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  rememberd  not  to  be, 
Die  single,  and  thme  image  dies  with  tnee. 

IV. 

Unthriffcy  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing  but  doth  lend. 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  mose  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  siven  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  vet  canst  not  live  ? 
For  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  tfl^self  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  §  canst  thou  leave  P 
Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tomVd  with  thee, 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 


Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 

The  lovely  gazell  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 

Will  play  tne  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 

And  that  unfairlT  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 

For  never-resting  Time  leads  Summer  on 

Tq  hideous  Winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  auite  gcme, 

BSiuty  o'er-snow'd,  and  bareness  everywhere ; 

Then;  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 

Beauty's  effect  with  beauty**  were  berefb, 

IS  or  i^  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was. 
But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Le^eft  but  their  show;  their  substanoe  still  lives  sweet 

VI. 

Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  defece 

In  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distiU'd : 

Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  someplace 

With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-kill'd.  ^ 

•  Unploughed.  t  Foolish.  t  Spring. 

I  Aocoant  of  thyadt  |  Ot^ecttobegasediiioiL 

%  Make  that  no  longer  fair. 

**  The  effect  ot  the  meeting  of  beautjr  wifli  beaqly.  tlLooee. 
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That  use*  is  not  forbidden  usury. 

Which  happiest  those  that  pay  the  willing  loam ; 

That* s  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one ; 

Ten  tunes  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  rengured  thee : 

Then^  what  oould  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 

lieavmg  thee  Uvine  in  posterity  ? 
Be  not  self-will'd,  for  thou  art  much  too  taar 
To  be  death's  oonquest,  and  make  worms  thme  hehr. 

VII. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eyet 
Both  homaffe  to  Ids  new-wpearing  sight. 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  maj^y ; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Besembling  strong  youth  in  nis  middle  age. 
Yet  mortaflooks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  ^Iden  pilg^mage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  piteh,  with  weary  oar 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  nrom  the  day. 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  oonverted  are 
From  his  low  traot,§  and  look  another  way : 

So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 

TJnloolcd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIIL 

Muac  to  hear,||  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  P 

Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  ioy  deUghts  in  jov. 

Why  lov^st  thou  that  which  thou  reoeiVst  not  gladly? 

Or  else  reoeiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 

If  the  true  oonoord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 

By  unions  marriecL  do  offend  thine  ear. 

They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 

In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 

Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another. 

Strikes  each  in  each  Dv  mutual  ordering; 

Besembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 

Wlu)  all  in  one.  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speecnless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  ''Thou,  smgle,  wilt  prove  none." 

IX. 

Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye. 

That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  P 

Ah !  if  thou  issueless  smilt  hap  to  die. 

The  world  will  wail  thee,  like  a  makelessIT  ^e ; 

*  Usance.  t  Makes  happy.  t  Each  eye  below. 

§  Path.  I  O  thou,  whom  It  Is  music  to  hear. 

^MateleM. 
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The  woild  ifill  be  thy  widow  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind. 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's  eyes^  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend. 
Shifts  but  its  plaoe,  for  still  the  world  ei^oys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And  kept  unused,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  otiiers  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 


Por  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  tl^rself  art  so  unprovident 

Grant  if  tiiou  wilt,  thou  art  beloved  of  many. 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st,  is  most  evident : 

For  tiiou  art  so  poraess'd  with  murderous  nate, 

That  'gakist  thyself  thou  stick'st  not  to  conspire, 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate. 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O  change  thy  thoughiL  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodged  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  fi^radous  and  kind. 

Or  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  prove : 
Make  thee  another  selt  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  Hve  in  thine  or  thee. 

XL 

As  fSnst  as  thou  shalt  wane,  so  fiist  thou  groVst 
In  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest ; 
And  tiiiat  fresh  blood  which  youngly*  thou  bestow'st. 
Thou  mayst  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  oonvertestf 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  thifi^  folly,  age.  and  cold  decay : 
If  all  were  mmded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  years  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store,X 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,$  whom  she  best  endowed,  she  ^ve  thee  more : |l 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  m  bounty  cherisn : 
She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby, 
Tbou  diouldst  print  more,  nor  let  that  copy  die. 

XIL 
When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  Idme, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls,  all  silver'a  o'er  with  white ; 

*  When  yotmff.  f  I^ost  depart. 

t  I.  e.  to  be  preserved  for  lue.  |  (Thou). 

I  (Than  to  others). 
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When  lofby  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd. 
And  summer's  ^reen  all  nrded  up  in  sheaves, 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard  ;♦ 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make, 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  tune  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  srow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  soytne  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  orave  him,t  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 
O  that  you  were  yourself !  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  ^ours,  than  you  yourself  nere  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give : 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease. 
Find  no  determination  :X  then  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  decease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  §  in  honour  might  uphold 
Ag^st  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day. 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 

O !  none  but  unthriflis  :--Dear  my  love,  you  know. 

You  had  a  father ;  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 
Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  of  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality :      * 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind; 
Or  BAY,  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  on  predict  H  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  them  I  read  such  art. 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive,  « 

If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert :% 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  is  truth's  ana  b^uty's  doom  and  date. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  everything  that  grows 

Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment, 

That  this  nuge  state**  presenteth  nought  but  shows 

Wliereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment ; 

*  I.  e.  the  com  carried  home. 

1 1,  e.  cbUdren,  who  may  set  Tfane  at  defiance. 

t  I.  e.  hecome  a  fee-simple.  §  Economical  pmdence. 

I  By  what  is  moHt  freguentlp  prognosticated. 

^  If  thoa  wouldst  changre  thy  single  state,  and  create  a  store  of  progen  j. 

**  The  state  of  man;  the  world. 
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When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase. 
Cheered  and  dieck'd  even  hy  the  self-same  sl^ ; 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease, 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sights 
Where  vrasteful  Time  debateth  with  Decay. 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sultied  nignt 
And^l  m  war  with  Time,  for  love  of  you. 
As  he  takes  from  you,  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  ? 
And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  P 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens  vet  unset 
With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers. 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit  :• 
So  should  the  lines  of  hfef  that  life  repair. 
Which  this,  Timers  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen,t 
Neither  in  mward  worth,  nor  outward  iair,§ 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  ave  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still  ;|| 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  oy  your  own  sweet  skiU. 

XVII. 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  filFd  with  your  most  high  deserts  ? 
Though  ]ret  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  mdes  ^our  life,  ana  shows  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  come  would  sav.  This  poet  Ues, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yelloVd  with  their  age, 
Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet* s  rage,T 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
You  should  live  twice ;— in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIIL 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Bough  winds  do  shake  the  darline  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  snort  a  date : 

*  Fartnit.  t  Living  pictores,  I.  e.  chOdren, 

t  t.  e.  my  'preniiee  hand.  4  Fairness,  bean^. 

R  To  produce  likenesses  t>f  yonrsdf  (that  Is,  children),  wiUbethO 
of  preSCTvlng  your  memoiy. 

The  praises  justly  due  to  yon,  be  considered  men  poeddal  rtTiilt: . 
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Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines, 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimm'd;* 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not'fade. 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest  ;t 
Nor  shall  death  hrag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  Unes  to  time  thou  growest  :$ 
So  long  as  men  can  hreathe,  or  eves  can  see. 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 

XDC 

Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  orood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  fi*om  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-lived  phoenix  in  her  blood ;  § 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleef  st. 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swifb-footed  Time^ 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets ; 
But  I  forlnd  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O  carve  not  with  thv  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor.  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong. 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  live  ever  young. 

YY 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  p»ainted. 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gaseth ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amaseth. 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 
Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
Byadoing  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
tfut  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasur^ 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure.! 

XXI. 

So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse, 
Stirr'd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

*  Divetted  of  ornament.  t  That  beauty  thoa  possessest 

t  Death  shall  not  boast  he  has  thee  in  his  power  when  thou  hast  becom» 
a  part  of  time  by  means  of  a  series  of  pictures  of  thyself. 
1  Bum  her  alive.  I  Nominated  by  a  puncture  or  marlt 

^  the  result  of  thy  love,  their  ftiture  treasure. 
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Making  a  oouplement  *  of  proud  oompare, 
With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems^ 
With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
fnuit  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  ronduref  hems. 
O  let  me,  true  in  loye,  but  trulj  write, 
And  then  belieye  me,  my  love  is  as  fSur 
As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
Ab  those  gold  candles  fix'd  in  heayen's  air  :t 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hearsay  weD ; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  selL 

TTTT, 

Hy  gJiflB  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  ^outh  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  wnen  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate.§ 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  ooyer  thee, 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart. 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  Uye,  as  thine  in  me ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  ? 
O  therefore,  loye,  be  of  thyself  so  wary. 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will ; 
Beannff  thy  heart,  which  1  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring;  ilL 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mme  is  slain ; 

^Phou  gay'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

YYTTT. 

As  an  unperfeot  actor  on  the  stage 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  beside  his  part ; 
Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage. 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  neart; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  loye's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  loye's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
(yer-charged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  loye's  might. 
O  let  my  looks  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  tf  my  spediking  breast 
Who  plead  for  loye,  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tonsue  that  more  hath  more  ezpreas'd. 
O  learn  to  read  what  silent  loye  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  loye's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 

Mine  eye  hath  ph^d  the  painter,  and  hath  steel'dll 
Thy  b^uty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  'tis  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art. 

*  A  onion.  f  Roimd.  t  That  is,  the  stan. 

I  /.  e.  fill  up  the  measure  of.  |  Engraved. 
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For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies, 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
miat  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  tmne  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  frar  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 


DeUghts  to  peep,  to  ^ize  therein  on  thee ; 
Ym  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars, 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 

Wmlst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

TJnlook'a-for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most 

Great  princes^  favourites  their  fair  leaveii*^  spread. 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried. 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painM  warrior  famoused  for  fight^ 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'o^ 

Ib  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toird : 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVL 

Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 

Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit^ 

To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 

To  witnessf  dutv,  not  to  show  my  wit 

Duty  so  great,  wmch  wit  so  poor  as  mine 

May  make  seem  hue,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it ; 

Bu£  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 

In  thy  soul's  thought  all  n^ed,  will  bestow  it : 

Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  mf  moving, 

Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  asp^t^ 

And  puts  apparel  on  my  tatter'd  lovmg. 

To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee, 
Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  mayst  prove  me. 

XXVIL 

Weary  with  toil,  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind  when  body's  work 's  expired 

*  Hie  fooMt  of  hope.  t  Give  eyidenoe  of. 
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For  then  my  thoughts  (from  £ur  where  I  abide)* 
Intend*  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee, 
And  keep  my  drooping  emends  open  wide, 
Looking  on  oarkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sisht 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  m  ghastly  ni^t, 
Makes  olack  mght  beauteous^  and  her  old  face  new. 

Lo  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind. 

For  thee,  and  for  myself  no  quiet  find. 

xxvin. 

How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  pUdit^ 

That  am  debarr'd  the  benefit  or  rest  ? 

When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night, 

But  day  by  night  and  ni^ht  by  day  oppressed  ? 

And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  reign. 

Bo  in  oonsent  snake  hands  to  torture  me. 

The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 

How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  ofi*  from  thee. 

I  tell  the  Bay,  to  please  him,  thou  art  briffht. 

And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  1 

So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  Night ; 

When  sparkling  stars  twiref  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even. 
But  Ihiy  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  Night  doth  nightly  make  griefs  length  seem  stronger. 

xxrx. 

When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  ui)on  myself,  and  curse  my  fate. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possessed, 
Besiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  in  these  thought^  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,— and  then  my  stete 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  rate ; 
For  thy  sweet  love  remember'd,  such  wealth  brings. 
That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  tbou^t 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  nest, 

I  siffh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 

Ana  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 

*  Set  out  upon.  f  Twinkle,  peep  out. 
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Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless*  night. 
And  weep  afiresh  love's  long-since-cancell'd  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight,  t 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan, 
Which  I  new  nay  J  as  if  not  paid  before. 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 

All  losses  are  restored,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 

^ly  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearts. 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead; 
And  there  reigns  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buned. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  §  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stolen  from  mine  eye, 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  thee  he ! 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  ||  g;one, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee. 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 

If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day. 

When  that  churl  I)eath  my  bones  with  dust  shall  cover. 

And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 

These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover. 

Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 

And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  oy  every  pen, 

EeserveT  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme. 

Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 

O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 

Had  my  friend^ 8  muse  grown  witk  this  growing  age, 

A  dearer  birth  them  tMs  his  love  had  brought. 

To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove. 
Theirs  for  their  style  Pll  read,  his  for  his  love 

XXXIII. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  face  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alcnymy ; 

*  Endless. 

t  Cost  many  a  past  sigh  (still  rustically  called  aighth).  Sighing  was  for- 
merly deemed  prejadicial  to  the  health. 

t  Pay  over  again.  §  Funereal. 

n  Lovers,  in  all  these  instances,  means  simply  Mends  beloved. 

%  I.  e,  preserve. 

VOL.  V.  2  H 
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Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face,* 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  Tisage  hide, 
Steal^^g  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
Even  BO  mjr  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out !  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  t  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Suns  of  the  world  may  stain,  1:  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 

Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day. 

And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  doak. 

To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way. 

Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 

'Tis  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 

To  dry  the  ram  on  my  storm-beaten  face. 

For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speaL 

That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  cQsgraoe : 

Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 

Though  thou  repent,  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 

The  otfender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 

To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross. 
Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich,  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 

Eoses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountams  mud ; 

Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 

And  loathsome  canker  Uves  in  sweetest  bud. 

All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 

Authdrizing  thy  trespass  with  compare, 

Myself  corruptmg,  ssklving  thy  amiss,§ 

Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thjK  sins  are: i| 

For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense 

(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate). 

And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence :% 

Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate, 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief,  which  sourly  robs  firom  me. 

XXXVL 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one: 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help,  by  me  be  borne  alone. 

*  Rack  is  the  fleeting  motion  of  the  clouds. 

t  /.  e.  the  clouds  of  this  region.  t  Used  as  a  nei^er  Ytxh. 

4  Misbehaviour 

I  /.  e.  making  the  excuse  more  than  proportioned  to  the  offence. 
1i  /.  e.  I,  thy  opponent  in  the  case,  extenuate  thy  Cault  with  the  aid  uf 
i«y  sense. — my  reasoning. 
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In  our  two  loves  Itiere  is  but  one  respect, 
Thouffh  in  our  lives  a  s^Mirable  spite,* 
Whicn  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  eflisot, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  firtnn  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evenuOTe  aoknowledse  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

xxxvn. 

As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 

To  see  his  active  diild  do  deeds  of  youth^ 

So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearestf  spite. 

Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 

For  whether  beauty,  birth^  or  wealth,  or  wit, 

Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more, 

EntitledX  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 

I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 

So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised. 

Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give, 

That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 

And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  gl(»ry  liva 

Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee; 

This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me ! 

XXXVIIL 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,$  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  P 
Oh,  give  thyself  the  thai^  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal,  stand  against  tl^  sight, 
For  who's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  r 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  m  worth 
Than  those  old  Nine,  which  rh;piers  invocate ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  mm  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 

O,  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing, 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 

What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 

And  what  is't  but  mine  own.  when  I  praise  thee  P 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live, 

And  our  dear  bve  lose  name  of  single  one, 

That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 

That  due  to  thee,  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

*  Separable^  for  aepartding,  f  Dearest  is  mo9t  operative. 

t  Ennobled.  ^  Subject. 

2  h2 
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(X  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove. 
Were  it  not  thy  sore  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive),* 
And  that  thou  teachest  how  to  make  one  twain, 
Ey  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 

Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea,  take  them  all; 

What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 

No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call ; 

All  mine  was  thine,  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 

Then  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

I  cannot  blame  thee,  forf  my  love  thou  usest; 

But  yet  be  blamed,  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 

By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thie^ 

Althougn  thou  steal  thee  all  my  povertv ; 

And  yet  love  knows,  it  is  a  greater  grief 

To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  m  whom  all  ill  well  shows, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLL 

Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assail'd 
And  when  a  woman  wooes,  what  woman's  son ; 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 
Ah  me !  but  yet  thou  miehtst,  my  sweet,  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beaut^r  ana  thy  straying  youth. 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forqed  to  break  a  twofold  truth ; 

Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee. 

Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLIL 

That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  met 

And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly ; 

That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 

A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 

Loving  oflTenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye  .— 

Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  knoVst  I  love  her ; 

And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse};  me, 

Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 

*  Doth,  instead  of  (fo.  t  (That).  t  Deoeive. 
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If  I  lose  thee,  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain  * 
And  losing  her  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 

Sweet  flattery !— -then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIIL 

When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespeoted ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee, 
And  darkly  bright,  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whose  shadow  shadows  doth  make  bright. 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  hght. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  shines  so  ? 
How  would  (I  say)  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
"When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay  ? 

AH  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee. 

And  nights,  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  thee  me.t 

XLIV. 

If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thought. 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop  my  way ; 
For  then,  despite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  removed  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land. 
As  soon  Bs  think  the  place  where  he  would  be. 
But  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thouglit, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone. 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought,^ 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 

Receiving  nought  bv  elements  so  slow 

But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  cither's  woe. 

XLV. 

The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire, 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee. 
My  life  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone,§ 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy ; 

^  I.  e.  my  mistress  gains  by  my  loss.  t  /.  e,  to  me. 

t  I-  e.  bcang  so  compounded  of  these  two  eleiknents. 

^  Being  made  up  of  the  four  elements,  when  two  of  these  are  absent— 
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Until  life's  composition  be  reoured 

^  those  swifb  meesengers  retum'd  firom  thee, 

Who  even  but  now  oome  bad^  again,  assured 

Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy ;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XliVI. 

Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  ynr. 

How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight; 

Mine  eye  m;^  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar. 

My  heart  mine  eye  the  fireedom  of  t^t  right. 

My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  doit  lie 

(A  closet  never  pierced  with  crystal  eyes). 

But  the  defendaiit  doth  that  plea  deny, 

And  says  in  him  th^  fair  appearance  ues. 

To  'cide*  this  title  is  impannelled 

A  questt  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 

And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 

The  clear  eye's  moiety4!  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus ;  mine  e^re^s  due  is  thy  outward  nart. 
And  my  heart's  right  thy  inward  love  of  heart 

XLVII. 

Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  e^e  is  famish'd  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  love  witn  sighs  himself  doth  smother. 
With  my  love's  picture,  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love. 
Thyself  away  art  present  stiU  with  me; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move. 
And  I  am  still  with  them  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  neart's  and  eye's  delight 

XLVnL 

How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust. 
That,  to  mv  use.  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hanas  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
But  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief. 
Thou,  b€st  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thiet 

*  To  decide.  t  An  inquest  or  jury. 

X  Moiety,  in  ancient  langrnage,  sigrnifles  any  portion  of  a  thing,  Uiouglk 
the  whole  may  not  have  been  equally  divided. 
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Thee  have  1  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest, 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art, 
Within  the  gentle  'closure  of  my  breast, 
From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  mayst  come  and  part; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear, 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  dear. 

XLIX. 

A^nst  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  ftrown  on  my  defects, 
Whenas*  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmost  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects, 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass. 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  ftrom  the  thing  it  was, 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity,! 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  heret 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
Toguard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws. 

Since,  why  to  love,  I  can  allege  no  cause. 


How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way. 
When  what  I  seek,— my  weary  travel's  end,— 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
**  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  ;** 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on,  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed,  being  made  from  thee : 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind, 
My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 

Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 

Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 

From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence  ? 

Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 

O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find. 

When  swift  extremity  §  can  seem  but  slow? 

Then  should  1  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind ; 

In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 

*  When.  t  Ceremonious  coldness. 

t  Fortify.  I  /.  e.  theextremest  speed. 
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Then  oon  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 

Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made. 

Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race  ; 

But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilfm  slow, 
Towards  thee  Vu.  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LIL 

So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure, 
The  whicn  he  will  not  every  hour  survey, 
For*  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore  are  feastsf  so  solemn  and  so  rare. 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set, 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  carcanet.}; 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you,  as  my  chest, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide. 
To  mn^e  some  special  instant  special-blest. 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison  d  pride. 
Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  saape. 
Being  had,  to  triumph,  being  lack'd,  to  hope. 

LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made. 
That  milUons  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade. 
And  jrou,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit  § 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  set 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  ||  are  painted  new : 
Sp^  of  the  spring,  and  foizoni  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show. 
The  othQjr  as  your  bounty  doth  appear. 
And  you  in  everv  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIV. 

O  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem. 

By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 

The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 

For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  Uve. 

The  canker-blooms**  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 

Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  ^lay  as  wantonly 

When  summ^s  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses  : 

*  (Pear  of). 

t  He  means  the  four  festivals'of  the  year. 
t  The  chiefjewela  in  the  necklace.  (  Pcnrtrait. 

4t.tire.  f  /.  e.  the  plentiful  season,  the  antomn. 

'anker-rose,  or  dog-rose. 
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But,  for*  their  virtue  only  is  their  show, 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  unrespected  fade ; 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  loveljr  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my  verse  distils  your  truth. 

LV. 

Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments  ' 

Of  princes,  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme: 

But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 

Than  unswept  stone,  besmeard  with  sluttish  time. 

When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 

And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 

Nor  Mars's  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 

The  living  record  of  your  memory. 

'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmitv 

Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room. 

Even  m  the  eyes  of  all  posterity 

That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 

So  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 

You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 

Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said. 

Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite, 

Wnich  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd^ 

To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  nught : 

So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 

Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 

To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 

The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 

Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 

Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted-new 

Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that,  when  the^  see 

Eetum  of  love,  more  blest  may  be  the  view : 
Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care. 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thnce  more  wish'd,  more  rare. 

LVII. 

Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 

Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 

I  nave  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 

Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 

Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour. 

Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you. 

Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 

When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu ; 

Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought, 

Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose. 

But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 

Save,  where  you  are  how  happy  you  make  those : 
So  true  a  fool  is  love,  that  m  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  iU. 

♦  (That). 
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LVIII. 

That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure;. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave,^ 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stav  your  leisure ! 
O.  let  me  suffer  (being  at  your  b€«k) 
Tne  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty. 
And  patience,  tame  to  suffranoe,  bide  each  cheok 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  wnat  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  orima 

I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell : 

Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well 

LIX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that,  which  is,    . 

Hath  been  before,  now  are  our  brains  begiuled. 

Which  labouring  for  invention  bear  amiss 

The  second  burthen  of  a  former  child  ? 

O  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 

Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 

Show  me  your  ima^  in  some  antique  book, 

Since  mind  at  first  m  character  was  done  !* 

That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 

To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame ; 

Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'rf  better  they. 

Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O !  sure  I  am  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praLse. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore. 

So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 

Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before, 

In  sequent  toil,  all  forwards  do  contend. 

Nativity,  once  m  the  main  J  of  light. 

Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  beinaj  crown'd, 

Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glor^  fight. 

And  time  that  gave,  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 

Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth,  § 

And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow ;  || 

Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 

And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow. 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praismg  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

*  7.  e.  let  me  read  a  description  of  you  in  the  earliest  manuscript  after 
theftnt  use  of  letters. 
t  Whe*rfQit  whether.  %  In  the  great  body. 

I  The  external  decorati(m. 
I  Renders  what  was  before  smooth,  rough  and  oneven. 
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LXI. 

Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  P 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumhers  should  be  broken. 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  mv  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far.  from  home  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
The  scope  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  P 
O  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great ; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  mv  rest  defeat, 
Toplay  the  watchman  ever  for  tny  sake : 

For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere. 

From  me  far  off,  with  others  all-too-near. 

LXII. 

Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye. 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  ho  face  so  gracious*  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account. 
And  for  mvself  mine  own  worth  do  define. 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  mv  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Seated  and  chopped  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-iove  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 

Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIII. 

Againstf  my  love  shall  be,  as  I  am  now, 
"With  Time's  injurious  hand  ©rush'd  and  o'erwom  ; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  blood,  and  fiU'd  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  vouthful  mom 
Hath  traveled  on  to  age's  steepy  night  ;J 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanish'd  out  of  sight, 
Stetding  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  out  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life. 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

*  Beaatifal.  t  (The  time  that), 

t  Age's  ateepy  night  seems  to  mean  the  precipice  of  age  frwn  which  «oc 
are  to  plunge  into  darkneta. 
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LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaced 
The  rich-proud  cost  of  out-worn  buried  age ; 
"When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down  rased. 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage ; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  lo^  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; 
Buin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate- 
That  Time  wilToome  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death^  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 

Since*  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea. 
But  sad  mortality  o'ersways  their  power. 
How  with  his  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  r 
O  how  shall  summer's  honey  breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
Wnen  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  P 
O  fearful  meditation !  where,  alack ! 
Sludl  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ?t 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
O  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might, 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restftil  death  I  cry,— 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jolUty, 
And  piurest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced, 
And  strength  by  Umping  sway  aisabled. 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor-like)  controUing  skiU, 
And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simpUcity.t 
And  captive  Good  attending  captain  111 : 

Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gone. 

Save  that,  to  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

♦  (There  is  neither). 

-I-  I.  e.  the  rep'^sitory  into  which  he  is  poetically  s«ippo«ed  to  throwthose 
ihingrs  which  he  designs  to  he  forgotten. 
t  /.e.foUy. 
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LXVIL 

Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 

And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 

That  sin  hy  him  advantage  should  achieve, 

And  lace  itself*  with  his  society  ? 

Whv  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 

And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  P 

Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 

Eoses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 

Why  should  he  live  now  Nature  bankrupt  is, 

Beggar'd  of  blood  to  blush  through  Uvely  veins  ? 

For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 

And  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
O,  mm  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  had. 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIIL 

Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn, 
Wheh  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now. 
Before  these  bastard  si^  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  hvine  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  hve  a  second  life  on  second  head,t 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen, 
Without  all  ornamen^  nimself,  and  true. 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Bobbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beaufy  new ; 

And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 

To  show  folse  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX 
Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
AH  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  sdve  thee  that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thy  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crown'd ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeine  farther  than  the  eve  hath  shown. 
Tney  look  into  the  beauty  or  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess^  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  theur  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  wore  kind. 
To  thy  Mr  flower  add  the  rank  smellof  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matoheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  J  is  this,— that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

LXX 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thv  defect. 
For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  udr ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect^ 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
*  /.  e.  embellish  itself.  t  /.  e.  be  made  into  a  wlgr.  t  Solution. 
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So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve* 
Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  woo'df  of  time ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 
And  thou  present* st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  passed  by  the  ambush  of  young  days. 
Either  not  assail'd,  or  yictor  beine  cnars^ ; 
Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  tny  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect};  of  ill  masked  not  thy  show. 
Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe.§ 

LXXI. 

No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead. 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  wamins  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  tiien  should  make  you  woe. 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 

O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
what  merit  lived  in  me,  that  you  should  love, 
After  mjr  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite, 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  Ue, 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  unon  deceased  I, 
Than  niggard  truth  would  williuKly  impart : 
O.  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
Tnat  you  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue, 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth. 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIIL 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  tnose  boughs  which  shake  against  the  oel4. 
Bare  ruin*d  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilieht  of  such  day, 
As  after  sunset  fadeth  in  tne  west. 
Which  by-and-by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  s^Js  up  all  in  rest 

*  Prove.  t  Being  beloved  by  future  time? 

t  Suspicion.  i  Own,  possess. 
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In  me  thou  seest  the  flowing  of  such  fire, 

That  on  the  ashes  of  ms  youth  doth  lie^ 

As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 

CJonsumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more  strong, 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long. 

LXXIV. 

But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 

"Without  all  bail,  shall  carry  me  away. 

My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest^ 

Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 

When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 

The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 

The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 

My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 

So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 

The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 

The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife, 

Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that,  is  that  which  it  contains. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 

So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 

Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 

And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 

As  *twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found ; 

Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 

Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 

Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 

Then  better'a  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 

Sometime,  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 

And  by-and-by  clean*  starved  for  a  look ; 

Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 

Save  what  is  had  or  must  &om  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day, 

Ort  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXX7I. 

Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride  ? 

So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 

Why,  with  the  time,  do  1  not  glance  aside 

To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 

Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same. 

And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed,  J 

That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 

Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 

O  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you. 

And  you  and  love  are  still  my  argument ; 

So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 

Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 

Eor  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 

So  is  my  love  still  telling  what  is  told. 
»  WhoUy.  t  Either.  t  Known  dress. 
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Lxxvn. 

Thy  Klass  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste  ^ 
These  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear, 
And  of  this  book*  this  learning  mayst  thou  taste. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  ttuly  show, 
Of  mouthed  t  graves  wilTgive  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thv  mind. 
These  offices,  so  soft)  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIII. 

So  ofb  have  I  invoked  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  verse. 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes,  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing. 
And  heavy  ignorance  alofb  to  fly. 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 
And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  wnich  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  born  of  thee. 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX 

Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  genUe  graoe ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  granl^  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument! 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give. 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

«  Probably  a  blank  book  sent,  with  the  sonnet,  as  a  present. 

f  That  is,  devouring. 

t  The  subject  of  thee,  lovely. 
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0  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit*  doth  use  vour  name» 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might^ 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame ! 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is). 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 

My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 

On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 

Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat^ 

Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  nde; 

Or,  being  wrecked,  I  am  a  worthless  boat» 

He  of  tall  building,  and  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive^  and  I  be  cast  away, 
The  worst  was  this ;— my  love  was  my  decay. 

T.TTYT. 

Or,t  I  shall  Uve  your  epitaph  to  make, 

Or  you  survive  when  iin  earth  am  rotten : 

From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take, 

Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 

Tour  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  have, 

Though  I,  once  ^ne,  to  all  the  world  must  die. 

The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  Krave, 

When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 

Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse^ 

Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read; 

And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 

When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen), 
Where  breath  most  breathes,— even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

liXXXIL 

1  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse, 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  overlook 
The  dedicated  words  whi(di  writers  use 

Of  their  Mr  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  m  knowled^  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thv  worth  a  limit  past  mv  praise ; 
And  thererore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  tim&-bettering  da^ 
And  do  so,  k>ve ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathized 
In  true  plain  words,  by  tny  true-t-elling  friend ; 
And  tneir  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood ;  in  thee  it  is  abused, 

*  spirit  is  used  here  monosyUabicaUy.    The  Better  Spirit,  to  whom 
Shakspeare  refers,  Malone  conceives  to  be  Spenser. 
t  Either. 

VOL.  v.  .  2  I 
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LXXXIIL 

I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need. 
And  therefore  to  Tour  fair  no  painting  set 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  banren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt ; 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report* 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  mignt  show 
How  far  a  modemf  qum  doth  come  too  short. 
Sneaking  of  worth,  that  worth  J  in  you  doth  grow. 
Tnis  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute^ 
When  btners  would  ^ve  life,  and  brmg  a  tomb,§ 
There  lives  more  me  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes> 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise, 

LXXXIV. 

Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more, 
Than  this  rich  praise,— that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confinell  immured  is  the  store 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory  ; 
But  he  that  wntes  ofyou,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  soi  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  lum  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  dear, 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which  makes  your  praises  worse.** 
LXXXV. 
"Mj  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  stilL 
Wnile  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled,     ' 
Beserveft  theur  character  with  golden  quill. 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fifed^T 
I  think  good  tnoughts,  whilst  others  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unletterd  clerk,  still  cry  Atnen 
To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 
In  polisn*d  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praised,  I  say,  'tis  so,  'tis  true, 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  yon, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 
Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  effect 

*  1.  e.  have  not  sotinded  your  praises.  f  Common  or  trite, 

t  « Which). 

{  yfhea  others  endeavocir  to  celebrate  your  character,  while  in  fact  they 
debase  it  by  the  meanness  of  their  compositions. 

II  Incdosnre.  %  In  that  simple  statement. 

**  I.  e.  being  fond  of  such  panegyric,  as  debases  what  is  really  praise- 
worthy in  you.  tf  Preserve.  %%  Polished. 
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LXXXYI. 


Was  it  the  proud  ftill  sail  of  his  great  verse, 

Bound  for  the  prize  of  aU-too-precious  j^ou, 

That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  hrain  inhearse, 

Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew  ? 

Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 

Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 

No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 

Giving  him  aio.  my  verse  astonished. 

He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost 

Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence,* 

As  victors,  of  my  silence  cannot  boast ; 

I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence. 
But  when  your  countenance  fiird  up  his  line^ 
Then  lack'd  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 

LXXXVII. 

Farewell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing. 
And  like  enough,  thou  know*st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate.! 
Por  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thv  granting  ? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting,  v 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing. 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing. 
Comes  home  again,  on  better  ludgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter. 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

•  Lxxxvin. 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  setj  me  light. 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eve  of  Scorn, 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight, 

And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 

For  benaing  ail  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 

Doing  thee  vantage  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  ri^t  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

*  Alluding,  perhaps,  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Dee's  pretended  hitercourse 
with  spirits, 
"t  Determined,  ended.  t  Estimate. 

2l2 
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LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  ofibnoe : 
Sp^  of  my  huneness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  rU  myself  disgrace :  knowing  tny  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,*  and  look  strange : 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
L€K5t  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  telL 
For  thee,  against  myself  Fll  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XO. 

Then  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now ; 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross, 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow, 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me^  do  not  leave  me  last, 
When  other  petty  gnefe  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  Fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCL 

Some  glorv  in  their  birtti,  some  in  their  skill,  . 

Some  m  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-ilajagled  ill. 
Some  in  their  Hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse ; 
And  ever^  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  mv  measure. 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Bicher  than  wealth,  prouofer  than  garments'  cost. 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  tnee,  of  all  men's  pride  I  boast 
Wretched  in  this  alone  that  thou  mayst  take 
All  this  away,  aiid  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 

But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 

*  /.  e.  put  an  end  to  onr  acquaintance. 
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Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs, 

When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 

£  see  a  hetter  state  to  me  belongs 

Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 

Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 

Since  that  my  life  on  thy  rev<dt  doth  Ue. 

O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 

Happy  to  have  thv  love,  happy  to  die ! 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blot  ? — 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not : 

XCIII. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposine  thou  art  true. 

Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 

May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  altered  new ; 

Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 

Por  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 

Therefore,  in  that.  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 

In  manjr's  looks,  the  false  heart's  history. 

Is  writ,  in  moods  and  frowns  and  wrinkles  strange, 

But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 

That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 

Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 

Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tell. 

How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 

If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

XCIV. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone, 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces, 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expcaise  ;• 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  £bo6s, 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  Uve  and  die ; 
But  ii  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  out-braves  his  dignity : 

For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds ; 

LiUes  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

xcv. 

How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  b^uity  of  thy  buading  name ! 
0.  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  inclose  ! 
Tnat  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days. 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  jMraise ; 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee ! 
♦  Waste. 
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Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot^ 
And  all  things  turns  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  I 

Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edie. 

XCVI. 

Some  say  thy  £a.ult  is  youth,  some  wantonness, 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  loved  of  more  and  less  :• 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteem'd ; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen, 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  nught  the  stem  wolfbetray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looks  translate  If 
How  many  sazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  stren^h  of  all  thy  state ! 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  m  such  sort^ 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XCVIL 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
Prom  thee,  the  pleasure  oi  the  fleeting  year ! 
What  freezings  nave  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  ? 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere ! 
And  yet  this  time  removed  J  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  inoreaset 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime,§ 
JAke  widow'd  wombs  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee^ 
And  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  smg.  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
Thkt  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 
From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  roirit  of  youth  in  everything; 
That  heavy  Saturn  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  storylj  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were,  my  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Prawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 

*  By  great  and  small. 

t  Change  his  natural  look  into  the  innocent  visage  of  ^e  Iamb. 

t  This  time  in  which  I  was  remote  or  absent  from  thee. 

(  The  spring.  |  /.  e.  any  gay  fiction. 
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Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and.  you  away, 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  tnese  did  play : 

XCIX. 

The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide ; 

Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  "smells. 

If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  the  purple  pride 

Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 

In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dy*d. 

The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand  * 

And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stolen  tny  hair : 

The  roses  fearAilly  on  thorns  did  stand, 

One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair : 

A  third  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both, 

And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ; 

But  for  his  theft,  m  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see. 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

C. 

Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forgefst  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend*st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song, 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  ? 
Betum.  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent ; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thv  lays  esteem. 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restive  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey. 
If  time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay, 
And  make  time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life ; 

So  thou  prevent'stf  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife. 

CI. 

O  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 

Tor  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dfd.  ? 

Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends ; 

So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 

Make  answer,  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 

Truth  needs  no  colour ,  with  his  colowrjiafd, 

Beomty  no  pencil^  beauty's  truth  to  lay : 

£ut  best  is  best,  \f  never  intermix'd  ? 

Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb  ? 

Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 

To  make  him  much  outlive  a  gilded  tomb, 

And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office,  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shows  now. 

•  For  presmning  to  emulate  the  whiteness  of  thy  hand. 
t  Anticipatest. 
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OIL 

My  love  is  gtrenstlien'd,  though  more  weak  in  seeming ; 
I  love  not  less,  tnough  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandised,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  pubUsh  everywhere. 
Our  love  wm  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 
As  Philomel,  in  summer's  front*  doth  sing 
And  sUyps  his  pipe  in  ^owth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  leas  i^easant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough. 
And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth. 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  nath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O  blame  me  not  if  I  no  more  can  write ! 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face 
That  over-goesf  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing[  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend. 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
1  our  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  in  it 

CIV. 

To  me,  fair  friend,  vou  never  can  be  old, 

For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  e/d, 

Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 

Have  from  the  forest  snook  three  summers'  phde ; 

Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turn'd. 

In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen, 

Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 

Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 

Ah !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand, 

Steal  firom  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived. 

So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand. 

Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived. 

For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred. 

Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry. 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show. 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 

♦  Begrinning:.  f  Exceeds. 
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Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-moirow  kind, 

Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 

Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confined. 

One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  diflferenoe. 

Fair,  kind,  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 

FfUr,  kjndj  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 

And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 

Three  themes  in  one,  wnidi  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair^  kind,  and  true,  have  often  lived  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 

When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 

I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights^ 

And  beauty  makinff  beautiful  old  rhyme. 

In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights, 

Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  b^t. 

Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eycL  of  brow, 

I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 

Even  such  a  beauty  as  vou  master  now. 

So  fdl  their  i)raises  are  but  prophecies 

Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 

And,  for  they  looked  out  with  divining  eyes. 

They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we,  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 

Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  things  to  come, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Supi)osed  as  forfeit  to  a  c6nfined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endured, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage  ;* 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assured. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresL  and  Death  to  me  subscribes,t 
Since  spite  of  him  1*11  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  ne  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes. 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument, 
When  tyrants'  crests  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spentt 

CVIII. 
Whaf  8  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  tiiee  my  true  spirit  ? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  register, 
That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit  ? 
Nothing,  sweet  boy,  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 
I  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same j 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fiiir  name. 

*  Lmugh  at  th«  tatility  of  tbeir  own  predictions, 
t  Acknowledges.  t  Worn  oat. 
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So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  case* 

Weighs!  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age, 

Nor  gives  to  neoessary  wrinkles  place, 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  hred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  dead. 

CIX 

O  never  say  that  I  was  fSalse  of  heart, 
Though  ahsenoe  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart. 
As  from  my  soul  which  m  thy  breast  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged. 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again ; 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged,-** 
So  that  m^s^f  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  beheve,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
AU  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  so  x)reposterously  be  stain'd 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good; 

For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 

Save  thou,  my  rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  aU. 

CX 

Alas,  'tis  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there, 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view,t 

Gored  mine  own  thoughts,§  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear. 

Made  old  offences  of  affections  new. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worse  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done,  save  what  shall  have  no  end : 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  God  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confined. 
Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best^ 
Even  to  thy  pure  and  most,  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 

O  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  gidlty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 

That  ^d  not  better  for  my  life  provide. 

Than  pubUo  means,  which  pubuo  manners  breeds.|| 

Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand. 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  hke  the  dyer's  hand. 

Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew*d; 

*  I.  e.  the  poet*8  own  compositions.  t  Valoes  not. 

t  Appeared  as  a  fool  (of  whom  the  dress  was  formerly  a  motley  eOat). 
4  Wounded  my  own  sense  of  rectitude. 

I  The  author  seems  here  to  lament  his  heiaag  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
''pearing  on  the  stage. 
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Whilst,  like  a  Tnllin^  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell,  's[ainst  m^  strong  infection  \ 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 

Pity  me  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 

Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

cxn. 

Tour  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  mv  brow ; 
Por  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ?  * 
You  are  my  all-the-world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steel'd  sense  e'er  changes,  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  t  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense:-— 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred. 
That  all  the  world  besides,  methinks,  are  dead.t 

CXIII. 

Since  I  left  you,  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind. 
And  th%t  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part§  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  e£fectuallv  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch ;  || 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part. 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  caton ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight, 
The  most  sweet  favour,  f  or  deformed'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow,  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature. 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you, 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mme  untrue.** 

OXIV. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  crown'd  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague»  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  tnis  alchymy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest. 
Such  cherubims  as  your  sweet  self  resemble, 
Crel^ting  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  ms  beams  ass^nble  ? 

*  So  TOO,  as  it  were,  throw  a  friendly  shade  over  my  foults,  and  approve 
of  my  Tirtues.  t  Critic  for  cynic. 

X  I  proceed  as  if  the  world,  yourself  excepted,  were  no  more. 
I  Partly  perform.  II  Catch  hold  of.  f  Countenance. 

**  J.  e.  the  sincerity  of  my  affection  is  the  cause  of  my  untruth. 
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O  'tis  the  first ;  'tis  flatteir  in  1117  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  idnsly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  e>;e  well  knows  what  with  its  gust*  is  Agreeing, 
And  to  its  palate  doth  prepare  ihe  cup : 
If  it  be  poison'djt  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mme  eye  lovta  it,  imd  doth  first  be^iin. 

cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  ha^  writ,  do  lie, 
Even  those  that  said  I  ooold  not  loTe  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  fml  flame  should  afterwards  bum  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  million'd  aoddents 
Creep  in  'twixt  tows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents, 
Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ; 
Alas!  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny. 
Might  I  not  then  say,  now  I  love  you  beH, 
When  I  was  certoin  o'er  inoertainty. 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  fhll  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow? 

CXVI. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

O  no !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  marie. 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  ms  heiffht  be  taken. 

Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks, 

But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVU. 

Accuse  me  thus :  that  I  have  seantedt  all 

Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  r^Miy.; 

Porgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call 

Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 

That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 

And  nven  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased  right ; 

That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 

Which  should  transport  me  farthest  ih>m  your  sight 

*  Tute.  t  Alludlngr  to  the  wine-tasters  of  princes. 

t  Failed  in. 
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Book  both  my  wilAilness  and  errors  down, 
And  on  just  proof,  surmise  accumulate, 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate : 

Since  my  appeal  says^  I  did  strive  to  prove 

The  eonstanoy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

GXVIII,  • 

Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen, 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen, 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness,  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding, 
And^  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  Mnd  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which,  rank*  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cured. 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 

CXIX. 

What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  Syren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbeckst  foul  as  hell  within. 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Stm  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed. 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted,  J 
In  the  distraction  of  tiiis  madding  fever ! 
O  benefit  of  ill !  now  1  find  true 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better ; 
And  ruin'd  §  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  firsts  more  strong,  fiur  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuked  to  my  oont^it. 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spenk 

cxx. 

That  you  were  once  unkind,  befriends  me  now. 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel. 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow. 
Unless  my  nerves  wwe  brass  or  hammer'd  steeL 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  pass'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I;  a  tvran^  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  now  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 

*  FuU.  +  Alembici. 

X  Convulsed  as  by  a  fit.  4  Thrown  dowxL 
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O  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remember'd  * 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hite. 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender  a 
The  humhle  salve  which  wounded  hosom  fits ! 

But  that  your  trespass  now  heoomes  a  fee ; 

Mine  ransoms  yours^  and  youis  must  ransom  me. 

CXXL 

Tis  hotter  to  he  vile,  than  vile  esteemed 

When  not  to  he  receives  reproach  of  being, 

And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deem'd 

Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing. 

For  wny  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 

Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 

Or  on  my  frailties  wny  are  frailer  spies, 

Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 

No,— I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 

At  my  abuses^  reckon  up  their  own : 

I  may  be  straight,  thougn  they  themselves  be  bevel  ^^ 

By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain. 
All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 

Thv  giffc,  thy  tables,  J  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  least  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  mis8*d. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold,§ 
Nor  need  I  tallies,||  thy  dear  love  to  score : 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold. 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 

Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

OXXIIL 

No !    Tune,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids  built  up  with  newer  might 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brie^  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 

•  Reminded.  f  I.  e.  crooked.  t  Blank  book. 

(  1.  e.  the  blank  book  given  to  him  by  his  friend,  incapable  of  contain- 
ing  so  much  as  the  tablet  of  the  brtan. 

B  Sticks  on  which  scores,  &c.  were  registered  by  notches. 
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Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy, 

Not  wonderins  at  the  present  nor  the  past; 

For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  doth  lie. 

Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste :  .    . 

This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  b^ 

I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  ana  thee. 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 

It  miffht  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfather'd. 

As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate, 

Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  mth  flowers  gather'd. 

No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 

Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 

Which  works  on  leases  of  short-number*d  hours, 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic. 

That  it  not  grows  with  neat,  nor  drowns  with  showers. 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

cxxv. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring. 

Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 

Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent. 

For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 

PitiM  thrivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  P 

No :— let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 

And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 

Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,*  knows  no  art,t 

But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 
Hence,  thou  subom'd  informer !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  control 

CXXVI. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle^  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  shoVst 
Thy  lover's  withering,  as  thy  sweet  self  groVst ; 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack.! 
As  thou  goest  onwards,  still  will  pluck  thee  back. 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  ana  wretched  minutes  kill. 

*  Materials  of  an  inferior  character;  such  as  aeeoneb  floor. 
t  Is  free  from  adolteratisn  by  any  process  of  art. 
t  Decay. 
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Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  dettiin,  but  not  still  ke^  her  treasure : 

Her  audit,  though  delayed,  answer'd  must  be, 

And  her  quietus,  is  to  render  thee. 

CXXVII. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair,* 

Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name; 

But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir 

And  beauly  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame. 

For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 

Fairins  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 

Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  hour. 

But  is  profaned,  if  not  Uves  in  disgrace. 

Therefore  my  mistress*  eyes  are  raven  black, 

Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 

At  such^  who  not  bom  fair,  no  beauty  lack. 

Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  rt* 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe, 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIIL 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  musio,t  music  play'st, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  oomifounds, 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,§  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  tne  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap. 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand ! 
To  be  so  tickled  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait. 
Making  d^  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

CXXIX 

The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 

Is  lust  m  action ;  and  till  action,  lust 

Is  perjured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blarney 

Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 

Enjoy'd  no  sooner,  but  despised  straight ;  ^ 

Fast  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had. 

Fast  reason  hiUied,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 

On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad: 

*  All  ^e  remaining  sonnets  are  addressed  to  a  female. 
1 1,  e.  those  who  are  not  bom  fair  acquire  an  artificial  beauty,  dis- 
honouring  nature  by  their  false  preteniiwis. 
X  Thou  who  art  music  to  me. 
\  Jacks  were  the  keys  of  the  virginal^  or  piano  of  the  period. 
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Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 

Hadj  haying,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 

A  bliss  in  proof,— and  proved,  a  very  woe ; 

Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  tnis  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  helL 

cxxx. 

My  mistress*  eyes  aare  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  for  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wir^,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd.  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  ner  cheeks : 

And  in  some  perftimes  is  there  more  aelight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak,— yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go,— 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground; 

And  yet  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 

Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  p^udly  make  them  cruel ; 
Por  well  thou  know*8t  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  fiaith,  some  say,  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they^rr,  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I- swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck,*  do  witness  bear 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  buusk,  save  in  thy  deeds, 
Ahd  thence  this  slander,  as  I  l^nk,  proceeds. 

cxxxn. 

Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitjring  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart,  torment  me  with  disdain ; 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east, 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Both  half  that'  glory  to  the  sober  west, 

*  One  (dose  after  another. 
TOL.  V.  2  K 
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As  those  two  monrning**  eyes  become  thy  tsuod : 

O  let  it  then  as  well  b^eem  tb^  heart 

To  mourn  for  me,  since  moummg  doth  thee  grace, 

And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part. 
Then  will  I  swear  Beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  ladL 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  mv  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me ! 
Is't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone, 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  8weet*st  fiiend  must  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eve  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engross'd ; 
Of  him,  myself^  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thnce  threefold  thus  to  be  crwd. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thv  steel  bosom's  ward. 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  mv  poor  h^urt  bail ; 
Who  e'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 

And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  L  being  pent  in  thee, 

Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CXXXIV. 

So  now  I  have  confess'd  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  th;^  will ; 
Myself  111  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  tho]i  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
Por  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  mcL 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bino. 
The  statute,t  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  puf  st  forth  all  to  use, 
And  sue  a  fnend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  hast  both  him  and  me ; 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

cxxxv. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  Will,t 
And  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  tnee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  m  thine  ? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 

*  I,  e.  black.  t  Bond.  t  A  play  upon  his  own  name. 
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The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  bein^  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  will  more. 

Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill ; 

Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  Will, 

CXXXVI. 
If  thy  soul  check*  thee  that  I  come  so  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  Willt 
And  will,  thy  sonl  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  lovesuit.  sweet,  fulfil. 
WUl  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove ;  * 

Amonjs  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none. 
Then  m  the  number  let  me  pass  untold, 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be ; 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee,  hold 
That  nothing-me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still. 
And  then  thou  lov^ist  me, — for  my  name  is  Will. 

CXXXYII. 

Thou  blind  fool.  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyes, 

That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  P 

They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 

Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 

If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks. 

Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 

Why  of  eyes*  falsel^ood  hast  thou  forged  hooks> 

Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 

Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot,t 

Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place  ? 

Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not, 

d?o  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erFd, 
And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

CXXXVIIL 

When  my  love  swears!  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth, 
TJnleamed  in  l^e  world's  false  subtilties. 
*  Reprimand. 

t  A  plot  severed  firom  common  gronnd,  for  the  benefit  of  a  particulnr 
proprietor. 

t  This  sonnet  is  also  found  (with  some  variations)  in  the  Ptusionnte  Pil- 
grim^ a  collection  of  verses  printed  as  Shakspeare's  in  1599.  It  there 
stands  thus: — 

**  When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  mitutor'd  youth, 
Vmkilfui  in  the  world's  false /or^erie*. 
2  K  2 
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Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Althougli  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  hest. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speakins  tongue; 
On  Doth  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  su^preaai'd. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  umust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O  love's  hest  hahit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 

Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 

And  in  our  &ults  by  lies  we  flatter'd  be. 

CXXXIX. 

O,  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong. 
That  thy  unkindness  lajrs  upon  my  heart : 
Wound  me  not  with  thme  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue ; 
IJse  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
TeU  me  thou  lorst  elsewhere ;  out  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heark  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy  might 
Is  more  than  mv  o'erpress'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee  i  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies ; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries : 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 

Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  mv  pity-wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit  better  it  were. 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so  ;• 
(As  t^ty  sick  men.  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  healtn  from  their  physicians  know) : 
For.  if  I  should  despair,  I  should  erow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied, 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  wide. 

Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  joxxng. 
Although  I  know  my  years  60*past  the  best* 
I  miUng  credit  her  folse-speaking  tongue. 
Out-facing  fault*  in  love  with  love*»  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  the  i*  young  f 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue, 
And  age  hi  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told. 
Therefore  ru  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me. 
Since  that  our  ftiults  in  love  thus  smother*d  be.** 


*  To  teU  me,  thou  dost  love  me. 
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CXLI. 

In  ffdtli  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 

For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 

But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 

Who  in  despite  of  view,  is  pleased  to  dote. 

Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 

Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  i)rone, 

Nor  taste  nor  smeiL  desire  to  be  invited 

To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 

But*  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  sensesf  can 

Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 

"Who  leaves  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 

Thv  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
Thaib  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLII. 
Love  is  my  sin,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 
Or  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thme. 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  ofb  as  mine  ;• 
Eobb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  loVst  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Boot  pity  in  thv  heart,  that  when  it  grows. 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide^ 

By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! 

cxLin. 

Lo,  as  a  carefril  house-wifQ  runs  to  catoh 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatoh 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay : 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chase, 
Cries  to  cateh  ner  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  fiwse. 
Not  prizing  J  her  poor  infant's  discontent ; 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  flies  from  thee. 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catoh  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  m^ 
And  play  the  mothers  part,  kiss  me,  be  kindf : 
So  will  I  pray,  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 
♦  (Neither). 

t  "  Tlie  witi,**  Dr.  Johnson  obserres,  •*  seem  to  have  been  reckoned  five, 
by  analogy  to  the  five  senses,  or  the  five  inlets  of  ideas.  Wit  in  oar 
author's  time  was  the  general  term  for  the  intellectaal  power.**  Ftom 
Stephen  Hawes*  poem  called  Oraunde  Amour  and  La  Bell  Pucel,  1654,  ch.  84, 
«;  appears  that  the  five  wits  were  **  common  wit,  imagination,  ftmtasy, 
tstimation,  and  memory.**  t  Not  regarding. 
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CXLIV. 

Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest*  me  still; 
The  better  an^el  is  a  man  right  fair. 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'a  ilL 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angei  firom  my  side^ 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  wnether  that  my  augel  be  tum'd  fiend^ 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  Mend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 

The  truth  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doabt^ 

Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 

OXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said,  I  hate. 
To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state. 
Straight  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come, 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
Was  used  in  giving  gentle  doom ; 
And  taught  it  thus  a-new  to  greet : 
I  hate  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Both  follow  night,  who  like  a  fiend 
Prom  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away. 

I  hate  from  hate  away  she  threw. 

And  saved  my  life,  saying  not  you.f 

CXLVL 

Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinful  earth. 
Starved  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  arrav. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within,  and  suffer  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  leaise. 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Eat  up  thy  charge  ?    Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  loss. 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  in  smiing  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men. 

Anc^  death  once  dead,  there's  no  more  dying  then. 

*  Tempt. 

t  T.  e.  the  woixls  Ihaie  she  divested  of  thdtr  eflOect  upon  me  by  addhig^ 
not  you. 
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CXLVII. 

My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 

For  that  which  lonj^r  nurseth  the  disease: 

Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 

The  uncertain  sickljr  appetite  to  please. 

My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 

Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 

Hath  left  me,  |ind  I  d^perate  now  approve,* 

Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 

Fast  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care. 

And  frantic-mad  with  evermore  unrest; 

My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are. 

At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  express'd ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright. 

Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  mght. 

CXLVIIL 

O  me !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight? 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  iudgment  fled, 
Thiat  censures  t  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote, 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  ? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  ?    O  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 
O  cunnmg  Love !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind. 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX 

Canst  thou,  O  cruel !  say  I  love  thee  not. 

When  I,  aiainst  myself,  with  thee  partiie  PJ 

Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 

Am  of  myself  all-tyrani  §  for  thy  sake  ? 

Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 

On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon? 

Nay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 

Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  P 

What  ment  do  Tin  myself  respect. 

That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 

When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect. 

Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
But,  k)ve,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  • 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

•  Experience.  t  Estimates.  t  I.  e,  take  part. 

^  /.  e.  entire  .tyrant. 
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CL. 

O  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might 
With  insuffidency  my  heart  to  sway  ? 
To  make  me  give  the  he  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
Tha^in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise*  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind,  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  ? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  iust  cause  of  hate  ? 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  tl\ou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  un worthiness  raised  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 

CLI. 

Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Y«t  who  knows  not,  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss,t 
Lest  guiltv  of  m^  faults  thv  sweet  self  prove. 
Por  tnou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body^s  treason; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason ; 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.    Proud  of  this  pride. 
He  is  oontented  thy  x)oor  drudge  to  b^ 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  tny  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  fall 

CLIL 

In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn. 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed- vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee. 
When  I  break  twenty  ?    I  am  perjured  most ; 
Por  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
"For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness. 
Oaths  of  th^  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constsmcy ; 
And,  to  enhghten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness. 
Or  made  them  swear  against  tne  thing  they  see; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  periured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 

*  Fledge,  proof;  f  Misdoing. 
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CLIIL 

Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 

A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  foonq. 

And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quicklyVceep 

In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground; 

Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 

A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 

And  grew  a  seething  bath  which  ^et  men  prove, 

AgEonst  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 

But  at  mv  mistress'  eve  love's  brand  new-fired. 

The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breaei ; 

I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired, 

And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest, 
But  found  no  cure ;  the  bath  for  my  hdp  liee 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ;  my  mistres/eyes. 

CLIV. 

The  little  love-god  lying  once  asleep. 

Laid  by  his  side  his  heaxt-inflamina  brand, 

Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vowed  chaste  life  to  keep^ 

Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 

The  fairest  votai7  took  up  that  fire 

Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd ; 

And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 

Was,  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 

This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 

Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 

Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 

For  men  diseased ;  but  I,  my  mistress*  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  proves 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  love. 
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[The  PasHonate  Pilgrim  was  first  published  by  W,  Jaggard  in 
duodecimo,  1599,  with  our  author's  name.  That  volume  con- 
tains several  poems  which,  having  been  since  identified  as  the 
production  of  other  writers,  have  been  omitted  ftrom  the  present 
edition  of  Shakspeare's  works.] 


L 

Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Grainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
Yows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment 
A  woman  I  forswore,  but  I  will  prove, 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gam'd,  cures  all  disgrace  in  m& 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  now;  in  thee  it  is : 
If  broken,  "{hen  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 

If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 

To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise? 

II. 

Sweet  Oytherea^  sitting  bv  a  brook,* 

With  young  Adonis^  lovely,  ftresh,  and  green. 

Bid  court  tne  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look. 

Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 

8he  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 

She  showed  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye ; 

To  win  his  heart,  she  touched  him  here  and  there: 

Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 

Or  he  refused  to  lake  her  figured  proflTer. 

The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait, 

But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 

Then  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward ; 

He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah  fool  too  froward ! 

*  Several  of  these  sonnets  seem  to  have  been  essays  of  the  author  . 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  poem  on  the  sul^ect  of  Venus 
Adouls,  and  before  the  scheme  of  that  poem  was  ac^Josted. 
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III. 

If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  Itttq* 
O  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'') : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers  bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  the^e  shall  suffice; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
Thine   eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voioe  his  dreadful 

thunder, 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 

Celestial  as  thou  art.  O  do  not  love  that  wrong. 

To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthly  tongue. 

IV. 

Scarce  had  the  sim  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  snade, 

Whep  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made, 

Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook. 

A  brook,  where  Adon  usea  to  cool  nis  spleen. 

Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

Por  his  approach,  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 

And  stood  stark  naked  ob  the  brook's  ^een  brim ; 

The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 

Yet  not  so  wistly,  as  this  queen  on  him : 
He  spying  her,  bounced  in,  whereas*  he  stood: 
"  Oh  Jove,"  quoth  she,  "  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ?" 

V. 

Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle; 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 

A  little  pale,  with  damask  dye  to  grace  her. 

None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  join'd. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coin'd. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  pretestings, 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  burnt  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth : 
She  burnt  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out-burneth ; 


*  Where. 
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She  framed  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a-tuming. 

^^  this  a  loyer,  or  a  lecher  whether  ? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VL 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 
•  •  •  •  5  # 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove^* 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adoniis  oomes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She  silly  queen,  witti  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds; 
"  Once,**  quoth  she,  **  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Beep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See  m  my  thigV'  quoth  she,  "  here  was  the  sore :" 
She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one. 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

VII. 

Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluck'd^.  soon  faded, 

Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spruia; ! 

Bright  orient  pearL  alack !  too  timely  ^haoied ! 

Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  deatn's  sharp  sting ! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  faUs,  through  wind,  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  ?  thou  lefb'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 
And  yet  thou  leff  st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 

O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee ; 

Thy  oisoontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

VIIL 

Crabbed  a»d  and  youth 

Cannot  Uve  together ; 
Touth  is  fill!  of  pleasanoe. 

Age  is  full  of  care: 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather ;         • 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  full  of  sport, 
Akc's  breath  is  short. 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  is  lame 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

xouth  is  wild,  and  ace  ia  tame. 

*  Hie  line  preceding  this  is  lost. 
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Age^  I  do  abhor  thee, 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ;  • 
O  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methmks  tnou  stay'st  too  Iudj^ 

IX. 

Seauty  is  hut  a  vain  and  doubtful  eood, 
A  shining  gloss,  that  fadeth  suddenly; 
A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud  * 
A  brittle  glass,  thaf  s  broken  presently : 

A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  ^lass,  a  flower, 

Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  sc^d  or  never  found. 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh. 
As  flowers  dead,  lie  wither'd  on  the  ground. 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress. 

So  beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  over's  lost. 

In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost 

X. 

Good  night,  good  rest.    Ah !  neither  be  my  share : 

She  bade  good  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 

And  dafb  met  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care. 

To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  mv  decay. 
"  Farewell,"  quoth  she.  "  and  come  again  to-morrow ;" 
Farewell  1  could  not,  lor  I  supp'd  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  partins  sweetly  did  she  smile. 
In  scorn  or  frienaship,  nill  I  construe  whether  :t 
May  be,  she  joy*d  to  lest  at  my  exile. 
M^be,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither: 

TTander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  myself, 

As  take  the  pain,  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XI. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  grazes  to  the  east ! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch  ;§  the  morning  rise 
Both  cite  each  moving  sense  firom  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  ejres. 

While  Philomela  sits  and  sings.  I  sit  and  mark. 

And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  dayUght  with  her  ditty. 
And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  packed,  I  post  unto  my  pretty  ;|J 
Heart  Bath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  changed  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow ; 

For  why  ?  she  sigh'd,  and  bade  me  come  to-morrow. 

•  Refuse,  reject.  t  Put  me  oflf.  t  WUl  not  say  which. 

§  Perhaps  the  poet,  wishing  for  the  approach  of  morning,  enjoins  the 
watch  to  hasten  through  their  nocturnal  duty. 
I  The  night  so  dispatched,  I  hasten  to  my  pretty  one. 
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"Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 
But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon:<* 
Tet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 

Pack  night  peep  day ;  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow; 

Short,  Night,  io^night,  and  length  thj^lf  to-morrow. 

XII. 

It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fairest  one  of  three,t 

That  liked  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be. 

Till  looking  on  an  Englishman,  the  fairest  that  eye  could  see^ 

HQr  fancy  fell  a-tuming. 
Long  was  the  combat  doubtful,  that  love  with  love  did  fight, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless,  or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
Toput  in  practice  either,  alas  it  was  a  spite 

Unto  the  silly  damsel 
But  one  must  be  refused,  more  miokle  was  the  pain, 
That  nothing  could  be  used,  to  turn  them  both  to  gain. 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with  disdain : 

Alas  she  could  not  help  it ! 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lulkby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay ; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

xni: 

On  a  day  (alack  the  day  IJ) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair. 
Playing  in  the  wanton  wr. 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind. 
All  unseen,  *gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
"Wish'd  himself  the  heaven's  breath : 
**  Air,"  quoth  he, "  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air.  would  I  might  triumph  so ! 
But  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
: Ne'er  to  pluck  thoe  from  thy  thorn: 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet, 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweei 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee ; 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiope  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

*  1. 0.  mnnfh. 

t  lliis  and  the  five  following  sonnets  are  said  in  the  old  copy  to  have 
Deen  set  to  music.  Mr.  Oldys,  in  one  of  his  MSS.,  says  they  were  set  by 
John  and  Thomas  Morley. 

X  This  sonnet  is  likewise  found  in  a  collection  of  verses  entitled  Bng^ 
land*g  Helicon,  printed  in  1600  j  it  is  there  called  The  Patsionate  Skeep- 
heartTa  Song,  and  our  author's  name  is  affixed  to  it.  It  occurs  idso  in 
Love*»  Labour**  Lott,  activ.  sc.  iii. 
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xrv. 

My  flocks  feed  not  ,• 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  si)eed  not, 

All  is  amiss : 
Love's  denying,t 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  renying,J 

Causer  of  this. 
An  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot, 
AH  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  Qod  wot : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  love, 
There  a  nay  is  placed  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss ; 

O  frowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame ! 
For  now  I  see. 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me,§ 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  needing 
(O  cruel  sjpeeding  I) 

Fraughted  with  galL 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal,|| 
My  wethers'  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dogl"  that  wont  to  have  play'd. 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep, 
Procure**  to  weep. 

In  howling-wise,  tq  see  my  doleful  plight. 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground, ft 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody  fight ! 

Clear  weUs  si)ring  not. 
Sweet  birds  sin^  not. 
Green  plants  bnng  not 

Forth ;  they  die : 
Herds  stand  weeping. 
Flocks  all  sleeping 
Nymphs  back  creeping 

Fearfully. 

*  This  sonnet  is  also  found  in  Englani*9  Helicon,  1000.  It  is  there 
entitled  The  Unknown  SheephertTa  Complaint  t  and  sabscribed  Jgnoto.  It 
is  likewise  printed  in  a  collection  of  Madrigals,  by  Thomas  Weelkes,  Mo., 
1097'  t  Denial.  %  The  French  renier.  S  Deserted. 

II  7.  0.  in  no  degree,  more  or  less. 

%  I.e.  B.  dog  which,  not  paying  tax  as  a  game  dog,  had  its  tail  cat  off. 

**  I.  e.  make  the  dog.  %%  Oroundtliat  is  exhausted. 
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All  our  pleasure  ksowu  to  us  -poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  fi*om  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
[Farewell,  sweet  lass. 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan : 
Poor  Goridon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  l^re  is  none. 

XV. 

When  as  thine  eye  hath  chose  the  dame. 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame. 
As  well  as  fancy,  partial  tike : 
Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  oom'st  th^  tale  to  tell. 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk,* 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell 
(A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt) : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well. 

And  set  her  person  forth  to  selL 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 

Spare  not  to  spend,— and  chiefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 

By  ringing  always  in  her  ear : 
The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town. 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  assured  trust. 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 

Seek  never  thou  to  choose^  anew : 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thou  not  slack 
To  profier,  though  she  put  thee  back. 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent,^ 

That  she  dissembled  her  delight; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day 
That  with  such  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength. 
And  banf  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay, 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length. 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say : 
**  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men. 
In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then.*' 

•  With  studied  or  polished  langraage.  f  Corse. 
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The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  witn  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  know. 

Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  offc, 

A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  P 

Think  women  love  to  match  with  men. 
And  not  to  live  so  like  a  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin  when  age  doth  them  attaint. 

Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed, 

One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soffc ;  enough,— too  much  I  fear, 
For  if  my  lady  hear  my  song ; 
She  will  not  stick  to  wring  mine  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 

Tet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 

To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 
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I. 

Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away  • 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn : 

But  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears, 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow, 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears. 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 


IL  . 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay,t 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree,t 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  oe, 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

*  This  little  poem  is  not  Tirinted  in  Ike  PaaaiofuUe  Pilgrim,  probably 
because  it  was  not  written  so  early  as  1590.  The  first  dtanza  of  it  is  intro. 
duced  in  Measure  for  Measure.  In  Fletcher's  Bloody  Brother  it  is  found 
entire.  Whether  the  second  stanza  was  also  written  by  Shakspeare  can- 
not now  be  ascertained.  All  the  songs,  however,  introduced  in  our 
author's  plays,  appear  to  have  been  his  own  composition;  and  the  present 
contains  an  expression  (*'  Seals  of  love,  but  aeaPd  in  vmn  *'}  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  peculiarly  fond. 

t  In  1601,  a  book  was  published  entitled  '*  Love's  Martyr,  or  Rosalin's 
Complaint,  Allegorically  shadowing  the  Truth  of  Love,  in  the  constant 
Fate  of' the  Phoenix  and  Turtle.    A  Poem  enterlaced  with  much  Varietie 
and  Raritie;  now  first  translated  out  of  the  venerable  Italian  Torquato 
Cseliano,  by  Robert  Chester.     ^;\^h  the  true  Legend  of  fieunous  King 
Arthur,  the  last  of  the  nine  Worthies;  being  the  first  Essay  of  a  new 
British  Poet :  collected  out  of  diverse  authentical  Records.     To  tiiese 
are  added  some  new  Compositions  of  several  modem  Writers,  whose 
names  are  subscribed  to  their  severall  Workes;  upon  the  first  Subject, 
viz.  the  Phoenix  and  Turtle."    Among  these  new  compositions  is  the 
following  poem,  subscribed  with  our  author's  name. 
t  "  Now  I  will  believe 
That  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phoenix*  throne ;  one  phoenix 
At  this  hour  reigning  theru  *•  —Tempest. 
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But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
-Augur  of  the  fever's  end  * 
Toluiis  troop  oome  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  King : 
Keep  the  oh^equy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  demnctive  music  can,t 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 

With  the  breath  thou  giVst  and  tak'stj 

'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  :— 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder ; 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder.§ 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  ri^ht  || 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 
Property  was  thus  appall'd. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same  ;T 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

*  The  screech-owl. 
'    t  For  con;  i.  e.  knows,  understands  tune,  real  music. 

t  I  suppose  this  expression  means,  that  the  crow^  or  raven,  continues 
its  race  hy  the  breath  it  givee  to  them  as  its  parent,  and  by  that  which  it 
takes  from  other  animals,  t.  e.  by  first  producing  its  young  from  itself,  and 
then  providing  for  thenr  support  by  depredation. 

§  I.  e.  So  extraordinary  a  phenomenon  as  hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder, 
&c.,  would  have  excited  astonishment  anywhere  else  except  in  these  two 
birds. 

H  /.  e.  the  turtle  saw  those  qualities  which  were  his  right,  which  wore 
peculiarly  appropriated  to  him,  in  the  phoenix. 

^  I.  e.  this  communication  of  appropriated  qualities  alarmed  the  power 
that  presides  oyer  property.  Finding  that  the  self  was  not  the  same,  he 
began  to  fear  that  nothing  would  remain  distinct  and  individual;  that  all 
things  would  become  common. 

2  L  ? 
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Beason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  thempeives  yet  either-neithen 
Simple  were  so  well  oompounded; 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain  * 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threnef 
To  the  phOBnix  and  the  dove, 
Go-supremes  and  stars  of  love ; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THBENOS. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarily 
Grace  in  all  simpUcity, 
Here  inclosed  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  phoenix'  nest ; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  hreast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity  :— 
'Twas  not.  their  infirmity. 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be ; 
Beauty  brag,  but  'tis  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 

William  Shakspeabs. 


IIL 

PEDLAE'S  SONG.: 

.  From  the  far  Lavinian  shore, 
I  your  markets  come  to  store ; 
Muse  not,  though  so  far  I  dwell, 
And  my  wares  come  here  to  sell ; 

*  Love  is  reasonable,  and  reason  has  no  reason,  if  two  that  are  diu 
united  from  each  other,  can  yet  remain  togetlier  and  undivided. 

t  TitiB  funeral  »ong. 

X  **  These  verses,  which  would  form  a  very  appropriate  song  for  Auto- 
lycna,  were  arrangfed  as  a  glee  for  three  voices,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  aboot  the 
year  1667.  They  are  published  in  Playford's  Musical  Companion  in  1673 ; 
in  Warren's  Collection  of  Glees  and  Catches,  and  in  S.  Webbe's  Convito 
Harmonico.  The  words  were,  I  believe,  first  ascribed  to  ShsJcspeare  by 
Clark,  in  1824,  in  his  Words  of  Glees ,  Madrigals,  fyc. ;  but  he  has  not  given 
Uis  authority  for  so  doing.    It  is  stated,  however,  that  they  have  since 
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Such  is  the  sacred  hunger  for  gold. 
Then  come  to  my  pack. 

While  1  cry 
«  What  d'ye  lack, 

What  d^e  buy? 
For  here  it  is  to  be  sold." 

1  have  beauty,  honour,  grace. 

Fortune,  favour,  time,  and  place, 

And  what  else  tnou  wouldst  request, 

E^en  the  thing  thou  likest  best ; 

First  let  me  have  but  a  touch  of  your  gold. 

Then  come  to  me,  lad, 
Thou  shalt  have 

What  thy  dad 
Never  gave ; 

For  here  it  is  sold. 

Madam,  come,  see  what  you  lack, 

Pve  complexions  in  my  pack ; 

White  and  red  you  may  have  in  this  place, 

To  hide  your  old  and  wrinkled  face. 

First  let  me  have  but  a  touch  of  your  gold, 

Then  you  shall  seem 

Like  a  girl  of  fifteen. 
Although  you  be  threescore  and  ten  years  old. 

been  discovered  in  a  common-place  book,  written  abont  Shakspeare's 
time,  with  his  name  attached  to  them,  and  with  this  hidirect  evidence  in 
favour  of  their  being  written  by  him,  that  the  other  pieces  in  the  collection 
are  attributed  to  their  proper  writers,  Mr.  Dance  was  induced  to  consider 
the  song:  to  have  been  written  bjr  Shakspeare."— i\ro<e«  and  Queries, 
Noo.  10,  1849. 
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A  LOVER'S  COMPLAINT. 


[This  poem  was  first  printed  in  1609,  with  our  author's  name, 
at  the  end  of  the  4to.  edition  of  his  Sonnets.] 


From  off  a  hill  whose  concaye  womb  re-worded* 
A  plaintful  stoi^  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  to  attend  this  double  voice  aooorded, 
And  down  I  lav  to  list  the  sad-tuned  tale : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain. 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain.t 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hive  of  straw, 

W  hich  fortified  her  visage  ftrom  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun. 

Nor  youth  all  quit :  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage. 

Some  beauly  peep'a  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Offc  did  she  heave  her  napkin  t  to  her  evne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  omiracters,$ 
Laundringll  the  silken  figures  in  the  orine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears,  IB" 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguish'd  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levell'd  eyes  their  carriage  ride,** 

As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 

Sometime  divertedff  their  poor  balls  are  tied  « 

To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 

Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 

To  every  place  at  once,  and  nowhere  fix'd, 

The  mina  and  sight  distractedly  commix'd. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose  nor  tied  m  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

Por  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheaved  hat,Jt 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside ; 

Some  in  their  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondaj?e,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negUgence. 

*  Re-echoed.                f  I.  e.  sighs  and  tears.  t  Handkenddef. 

^  Fanciful  imagres.        I  Washkigr.  if  Made  into  round  tears. 
**  The  allusion  is  tP  apiece  of  ordnance. 

-^t  Turned  IVom  their  former  direction.  tt  Her  straw  hat. 
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A  thousand  fayours  from  a  maund*  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  beaded  jet, 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw, 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set, — 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarcns'  nands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  some,  but  where  excess  begs  alL 

Of  folded  schedulesf  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perused,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood , 
Cracked  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  tneir  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penn'd  in  blood, 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Enswathed  and  seal'd  to  curious  secrecy  .J 

These  often  bathed  she  in  her  fluxive§  eyes. 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 

Cried,  "  O  false  blood !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear ! 

Ink  would  nave  seem'd  more  black  and  damned  here !" 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage,  the  lines  she  rents. 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  grazed  his  cattle  nigh, 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle||  knew. 

Of  court  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew  ;^ 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancj;**  fastly  drew; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  t)nef,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  batjff" 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied 
Which  may  her  sufi*ering  ecstasy  assuage, 
'Tis  promised  in  the  charity  of  age. 

"  Father,"  she  says,  "  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blastmg  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  sell  applied 
Love  to  myself  and  to  no  love  cieside. 

•  A  hand-basket.  t  Rolls  of  paper. 

t  If  the  reader  will  consult  the  Royal  Letters,  &c.,  in  the  British 
Mnsetim,  he  •will  find  that  anciently  the  ends  of  a  piece  of  narrow  ribbon 
were  ravelled  and  placed  under  the  seals  of  letters,  to  connect  them  more 
closely.  i  Flowing.  i|  Bustle. 

f  I.  e,  though  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  the  court  and  city,  had  not 
suffered  the  busy  and  gay  period  of  youth  to  pass  by  without  observation. 

**  This  afflicted  lone-sick  lady. 

His  staff,  on  which  the  grain  of  the  wood  was  visible. 
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"  But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  hj  nature's  outwards  so  commended, 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 
She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified. 

"  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls. 
What's  sweet  to  do.  to  do  will  aptly  find:* 
Each  eye  that  saw  nim  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
Por  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.t 

'*  Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin ; 
His  phoenix  downt  began  but  to  appear,   * 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless§  skin, 
Whose  bare  out-bragg'd  the  web  it  seem'd  to  wear ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage,  by  that  cost,  most  dear ; 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  'twere  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

'*  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form. 

Por  maiden  tongued  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 

Yet,  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see. 

When  winds  breathe  sweet,  unruly  tnough  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorized  youth. 

Bid  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

"  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

*  TTtat  horse  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway^ 

What  rounds,  what  boxmds,  what  course,  what  stop   he 

makes!** 
And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes. 
Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed. 
Or  he  his  manege  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

"  But  quickl^r  on  his  side  the  verdict  went ; 

His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 

To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 

AccompUsh'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 

All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  i>laoe. 

Came  for  additions ;  vet  their  purposed  trim 

Pieced  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  graced  by  him. 

*  I.  e.  thing's  pleasant  to  be  done  -will  easily  find  people  enougb  to  do 

them.  •);  I.e.  seen. 

t  I  suppose  she  means  matchless,  rare  down. 
S  Indescribable. 
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**  So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue 
All  kind  of  arguments  and, question  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  mfferent  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will ; 

"  •That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitch*(L  ere  he  desire  have  granted ; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

"  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assign'd ; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  b^tow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owef  them : 

"  So  many  have,  that  never  touched  his  hand, 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart, 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple  (not  in  part). 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art^ 
Threw  my  aflfections  in  his  charmed  i)ower, 
lleserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

**  Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor  being  desired,  yielded ; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 
With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded : 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remained  the  foil 
Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

"  But  ah !  who  ever  shunn'd  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  must  hersmfassay  ? 
Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content. 
To  put  the  by-past  perils  in  her  wav  ? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay ; 
For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen, 
**  Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others*  proof. 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  gooo. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoof. 
O  appetite,  from  iudement  stand  aloof ! 
The  one  a  palate  hatn  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry  it  is  thy  last, 
*  (So).  t  Own. 
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**  For  further  I  could  say,  this  man  '*  untrue, 
And  knew  the  patterns*  of  his  foul  beguiling ; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiUng ; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiUng ; 
Thought  characters,  and  words  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  ray  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  *  Gentle  maid. 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pi^, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow. 

"  f  All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see^ 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  or  the  mind  : 

Love  made  them  not ;  with  acturef  they  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find ; 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains. 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

" '  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warm'd, 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  smallest  teenj: 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charm'd : 

Harm  have  1  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harm'd ; 

Kept  hearts  in  Uverie&  but  mine  own  was  tree. 

And  reign'd,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

**  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies§  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white,  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Enoamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

**  *  And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair,  || 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleach'd, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseeoh'd), 
"With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets  that  did  amplify  . 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quaUty. 

*  Examples. 

t  Acture  is  probably  synonymous  with  action. 

i  Sorrow.  «  liove. 

I  Lockett  set  in  grold.  ^. 
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"  *  The  diamond ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invised*  properties  did  tend ; 
The  deep-green  emerald,  m  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 
The  tieaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 
With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazon'dl  smiled  or  made  some  moan. 

**  *  Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensived  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not. 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender: 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  aJtar,  you  enpatron  me. 

"  *  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraselessf  hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  J  scale  of  praise ; 
TskQ  all  these  sinSles  to  your  own  command, 
Hallowed  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister,  for  you  obeys, 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract§  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"  *  Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun, 
A  sister  sanctified  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  8uit||  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings^  made  the  blossoms  dote ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat,** 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  Uving  in  eternal  love. 

"  *  But  O,  my  sweet,  what  labour  is't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives  ? 

Paling  the  place  which  did  no  form  reoeive,tt 

Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves : 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 

The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight, 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might 

"  *  O  pardon  me,  in  that  my  boast  is  tame ; 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  lier  force  subdue. 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly : 
B^Ugious  love  put  out  relinon's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  immured, 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

*  Invisible.  ■»■  Indescribable.  %  Verbal. 

§  Separate.  I  Train  of  snitors. 

f  Whose  so  rare  aequisitiom  made  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility 
passionately  enamoored. 
**  By  nobles  of  rich  quartering*. 
++  Fencing  in  the  place  which  of  itself  received  no  impression. 
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**  'How  mighty  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  emptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well,    - 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  amon^ : 

I  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  bemg  strong. 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest. 

As  compound  loYe  to  physic  your  cold  breast 

**  *  My  parts  had  i)ower  to  charm  a  sacred  sun,* 
Who  disciplined  and  dieted  in  grace. 
Believed  her  eyes  when  they  to  asaau  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love !  vow.  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

"  'When  thou  impressest^  what  are  precepts  worth 

Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  inflame, 

How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 

Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame  ? 

liove's  arms  are  proof  'gamst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst 

shame, 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 
The  aloes  of  ail  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

**  *  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Peeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine. 
And  suppUoant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.' 

**  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount^ 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levell'd  on  my  face ;  f 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flow'd  apace : 
O  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glazed  with  crystal,  gatet  the  Rowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  theur  hue  incloses. 

**  O  father,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  P 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  vrater  will  not  wear  ? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  P 
O  cleft  effect !  §  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  cmll  extincture  hath ! 

*  I.  e.  the  brightest  luminary  of  the  cloiater. 

t  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  PSngtish  fire-arms,  which  were  supported  on 
what  was  called  a  re$t. 
%  I.e.  got.  §  O  divided  and  discordant  effect ! 
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"  For  lo !  his  passion,  but  an  axt  of  craft, 

Even  there  resolved  my  reason  into  tears ; 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  dafL  * 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards,  and  civilf  fears ; 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears, 

AU  meltinff :  though  our  drops  this  difference  bore. 

His  poison  a  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

"  In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter, 

AppUed  to  cautels,!  all  strange  forms  receives, 

of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swooning  paleness;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  either's  aptness  as  it  best  deceives, 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows ; 

"  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  §  came. 

Could  scape  the  ill  of  his  all-hurting  aim. 

Showing  lair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame ; 

And  veu'd  in  them,  would  win  whom  he  would  maim : 

Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim ; 

When  he  most  burnt  in  heart-wish'd  luxury,  || 

He  preach'd  pure  maid,^  and  praised  cold  chastity. 

**  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered, 
That  the  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  place. 
Which,  like  a  cherubim,  above  them  hoverd. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  lover'd  ? 
Ah  me !  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  sake. 

"  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  false  fire  which  in  his  cheek  so  glow*d, 
O,  that  forced  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestow'd, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed,** 
WouJd  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betray'd. 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid ! " 

*  I.  e.  put  GBt—did  off.  t  Grave,  decorotis. 

t  I.e.  to  insidious  purposet.  S  /•  c-  within  his  scope. 

\  I.  e.  loBcivioumeM.  \  1. 1.  pure  virginity. 
**  1.  e.  Seeming  his  oum,  owned  by  bim. 
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